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A  NEW  FORM  OF  HELLEBORINE  VIRIDIFLORA. 

Bt  T,  A?fD  T.  A.  Stephensox. 

KxowiNCi  that  we  were  studying  critical  British  Orchids,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Hunnybun  kindly  drew  our  attention  to  a  curious  form  of  Helle- 
horine  which  occurs  at  Ventnor,  and  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
definitely  identified.  He  forwarded  to  us  several  fresh  specimens, 
with  details  as  to  their  habitat.  At  first  sight  it  did  not  seem 
possible  to  refer  this  form  to  any  British  species,  but  on  entering  into 
detail  we  found  that,  although  differing  markedly  in  general  facies 
from  the  Lancashire  coast  plant,  our  Ventnor  form  was  undoubtedly 
H.  viridifiora  (Reichb.)  Wheldon  &  Travis.  But  taking  into 
account  the  differences  in  foi-ra  and  habitat,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
record  it  as  -a  forma  :  we  deprecate  giving  it  the  rank  of  a  variety  or 
subspecies. 

Helleborixk  YiKiDrPLORA  (Reichb.)  Wheldon  &  Travis  forma 
VECTEXSis,  form.  nov. 

A  forma  duneusf  (vide  infra)  his  characteribus  differt : — • 

Tota  planta  delicatior  et  gracilior.  Folia  potius  cano-vii'idia 
quam  llavo-viridia,  minora,  laxiora  et  angustiora ;  undulata ;  costse 
minus  prominentes.  Flores  mxilto  inclinatiores.  Petala  et  sepala, 
ha3C  priBsertira,  Lmgiora,  angustiora  et  acuminatiora.  Lahelli  hypo- 
chiliion  aliquantum  minus  ventricosum. 

In  loco  umbroso  crescit,  forma  (/niimsi.s  in  aprico.  Ambse  formae 
stigma  post  poUinis  massulas  habent,  et  rostellum  abortivum.  * 

Plant  even  more  delicate  and  slender  than  in  the  Southport  form. 
Stems  solitar}',  practically  glabrous  below,  with  slight  pubescence 
above  ;  tinged  at  the  base  with  dull  or  bright  violet.  Sheaths 
of  stem  several,  appressed,  the  uppermost  often  funnel-shaped.  Leaves 
of  a  greyer,  less  yellowisli  green  than  in  the  Southport  form,  and 
without  the  stiff  stem-embracing  habit  of  the  latter ;  lax,  undulate  or 
twisted,  not  strongly  ribbed;  their  edges  minutely  ciliated,  but  less 
markedly  than  in  either  of  the  allied  species;  nerves  practically  smooth 
or  minutel}^  ciliated  ;  lower  leaves  lanceolate  to  elliptic-lanceolate, 
upper  leaves  linear-lanceolate  to  linear,  acute  ;  on  the  whole  smaller 
and  narrower  than  in  the  Soutliport  form,  few  and  rather  distant. 
Lower  bracts  variable,  never  much  exceeding  the  ilowers.  Flowers 
in  a  lax  few-flowered  raceme ;  much  more  drooping  than  in  the 
.lolKXAL  Ul"  BoTANV. — VoL.  56.      [Jaxuary,  1918.]  B 
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Soutliport  form ;  in  colour  yellowish  green,  .  sometimes  with  the 
faintest  possible  tinge  of  reddish  brown  externally  ;  petals  and  sepals, 
especially  the  latter,  longer,  narrower,  and  more  acuminate  than  in  the 
Southport  form.  Label  whitish  green,  triangular  cordate,  acuminate, 
straight  or  not  much  recurved,  with  two  low  slightl}'"  wrinkled  lateral 
bosses,  and  no  median  boss.  Hypochile  rather  less  ventricose  than 
in  the  Southport  form.  Oermen  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  flower,  practically  glabrous.  Stigma  placed  behind  the  pollen- 
masses  in  such  a  manner  that  they,  overhanging  it,  and  being  very 
friable,  appear  easily  able  to  fertilise  it ;  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
case  in  H.  latifolia,  atrorubens,  and  violacea,  where  the  stigma  is 
pushed  forward  so  that  the  pollen-masses  cannot  fall  upon  it.  Mos- 
telluni,  a  funetionless  rudiment. 

Flowering  period.  End  of  July  in  early  seasons  ;  tow'ards  the  end 
of  August  in  late  ones. 

Locality.  In  shade  on  chalk,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Messrs.  Wheldon  and  Travis  have  suggested  to  us  in  correspondence 
that  possibly  this  Ventnor  plant  may  be  the  true  viridi flora  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  that  the  Southport  form  may  be  a  dune  variet}^  of  it,  since  on 
the  Continent  viridiflora  is  a  woodland  plant.  Moreover,  the  undulate 
leaves  of  the  Ventnor  plant  point  to  that  conclusion.  After  consult- 
ing Continental  works  on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  us  most  probable 
that,  although  the  Ventnor  plant  is  nearer  to  the  Continental  viridi- 
flora (especially  as  described  by  Rouy,  Fl.  de  France,  xiii.  204, 
205)  than  the  Southport  form,  it  is  hardly  quite  identical.  It  is 
safest  to  assume  that  the  exact  Continental  form  is  unlikely  to  occur 
in  Britain  ;  so  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  ])ropose  to  call  the 
A'^entnor  plant  H.  viridiflora  forma  vectensis  ;  and  the  Southport 
plant  H.  viridiflora  forma  dimensis.  The  forma  dnnensis  is  dia- 
gnosed in  detail  by  Wheldon  and  Travis  (Journ.  Bot.  1913,  344). 

A  few  points  regarding  these  two  forms  may  be  noted  with 
advantage  : — 

(i.)  The  Ventnor  plant  flowers  later  than  the  Southport  one  ;  but 
this  is  only  what  might  be  expected,  for  it  grows  in  the  shade, 
whereas  the  Southport  form  grows  in  a  hot  situation  among  sand- 
dunes,  in  full  sun.  Even  then,  the  Ventnor  plant  flowers  earlier  than 
E.  latifolia,  in  warm  seasons.  In  cases  we  have  observed  of  E.  lati- 
jolia,  the  plant  will  flower  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier 
when  growing  in  full  sunlight,  than  when  growii>g  in  deep  shade  : 
even  when  the  two  spots  are  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other. 

(ii.)  The  Ventnor  plant  grows  on  chalk  in  the  shade,  the  South- 
port  plant  on  sand  in  the  sun.  But  it  is  no  very  exceptional  thing 
for  two  forms  of  one  species  to  have  both  these  habitats.  H.  palustris 
lias  forms  growing  on  chalk,  and  others  on  sand-dunes :  and  even 
H.  latifolia  may  grow  out  of  its  natural  woodland  habitat.  For 
instance,  when  visiting  the  Ainsdale  sand-dunes  in  July  1914,  we 
found  one  large  plant  of  H.  latifolia  among  the  dunes,  close  to  many 
flowering  examples  of  H.  viridiflora  :  it  was  only  in  bud,  however. 

(iii.)  The  habits  of  the  two  forms  are  quite  different,  which  may 
be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  different  habitats.  We  have  observed 
quite  analogous  forms  in   H.    latifolia,  plants  growing  in  the   sun 
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having  a  similar  habit  to  the  Southport  plant,  others  growing  in  the 
shade  being  more  slender  and  comparable  to  the  Ventnor  form. 

(iv.)  Messrs.  Wheklon  and  Travis  inform  us,  that  so  far  as  they 
can  tell,  the  flowers  of  the  Southport  form  never  open  at  all  in  cold 
and  wet  seasons.  In  both  forms,  when  the  flowers  do  open,  they 
never  open  so  widely  as  in  S.  inolacea  and  many  forms  of  JT.  lati- 
folia.     This  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  a  self -fertilising  species. 


A 


Ai  Slightly  anterolateral  view  of  lip  and  reproductive  organs  of  If.  viridijloi'd 
forma  vectensis.  Much  enlarged.  B.  Slightly  antero-lateral  view  of 
lip  and  reproductive  organs  of  a  form  of  H.  latifolia.  The  near  haK  of 
the  lip  has  been  removed.  Much  enlarged.  C.  Lip  of  H.  viridiflord 
forma  vectensis,  from  in  front,  to  show  hunches,  etc.  Enlarged.  N.B.  Thd 
I'endering  of  this  lip  in  harsh  black  and  white  gives  rather  too  prominent 
an  appearance  to  the  various  parts.  D.  Whole  flower  of  H.  viridiflord 
forma  vecte)isis,  not  fully  opened,  from  the  side.  Enlarged,  c  =  column  : 
a  =  anther-cap  :  p  =  polleu-mass  :  r  =  rostellum  :  rr  =  rudimentary  ros- 
tellUm  :  s  =  stigma  :  h  =  hypochile :  e  —  epichilCi 

(v.)  We  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  the  following  details  : — 
In  forma  vectensis  the  stigma  lies  behind  the  friable  pollen-masses, 
which  can   easily  fall  on   it  and  fertilise  it  :  the   rostellum  is  rudi- 
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mentary.  Messrs.  Wheldon  and  Travis  find  that  tliis  state  of  the 
stigma  is  also  present  in  forma  dmiensis.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a 
character  quite  separating  botli  these  forms  from  all  forms  of  H.  lati- 
folia,  vlolacea,  and  atrorubens,  in  which  cases  the  stigma  is  pushed 
forward,  and  the  pollen-masses  cannot  fall  upon  it ;  the  rostellum 
also  being  large  and  playing  an  important  part  in  cross-fertilisation. 
Apart  from  this,  the  smooth  ovai-ies,  small  green  Howers,  lip-form, 
small  leaves,  slender  stem,  plainly  show  that  vecfe/isis  and  duiiensis 
are  onlv  different  /br>«s  of  the  same  species. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  relation  of  H.  viridiflora  to  allied 
British  forms.  In  all  floras  known  to  us,  the  plant  is  given  as  a  race 
or  subspecies  of  //.  latifolia.  Although  so  treated,  several  authors 
have  noted  the  characters  described  above,  of  the  stigma  and  ros- 
tellum. Darwin,  in  his  "  Fertilisation  of  Orchids,''  p.  102,  notes  that 
Miiller  (Verliandl.  d.  Nat.  A''er.  f.  Westfal.  Jahrg.  xxv.  iii.  Folge, 
V.  Bd.  J)]).  7-36)  gives  the  absence  of  a  true  rostellum  and  the  self- 
fertilisation  as  cliaracters  of  H.  viridijiora.  Schulze,  in  "  Die  Orchi- 
daceen  Deutschlands  etc.,"  says  in  a  footnote  that  Beck  has  found  it 
to  be  self- fertilising.  Messrs.  Wheldon  and  Travis  have  independently 
noted  this  character.  In  a  group  of  species  which  contains  so  many 
interlacing  and  puzzling  forms,  it  seems  the  only  right  course  to  seize 
vipon  this  character,  which  is  by  no  means  a  slight,  but  a  very  funda- 
mental one,  and  to  give  the  plant  full  specific  rank.  We  propose, 
therefore,  tliat  //.  viridiflora  be  considered  a  true  and  distinct  species. 
It  is  distinguished  from  //.  latifolia  and  violacea,  first  by  the  position 
of  the  stigma  and  the  absence  of  a  true  rostellum,  and  by  having 
usually  smaller  greener  leaves  and  flowers,  a  different  lip,  and  a 
different  habit.  From  H.  atroriihenfi  it  is  distinguished  not  only  by 
the  stigma,  etc.,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  glabrous  ovary, 
whereas  the  latter  has  a  very  hairy  one.  The  lip  of  atrorahens  is  also 
completely  different,  so  that  even  green-flowered  specimens  of  it  need 
not  be  confused  with  viridiflora.  On  the  question  of  the  other  species 
of  Hellehorine  we  hope  to  say  more  at  a  later  date. 

We  may  add  that  we  have  observed  the  Southport  form  of  H.  viri- 
dijlora  in  flowei'  in  its  habitat,  and  have  compared  our  Yentnor  form 
with  both  specimens  and  drawings  of  it. 

We  beg  to  thank  Messrs.  Wheldon  and  Travis  for  information 
with  which  they  liave  very  kindly  furnished  us. 

ALABASTHA   DIVERSA.— Part  XXYIII.* 
Bv  Spencer  Le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  P.L.S. 

PlaXT.E  BoGERSIAX.li.  -  -III. 

The  following  ]japer,  devoted  to  further  descriptions  of  Arch- 
deacon Rogers's  African  plants,  is  proof  additional  of  that  gentleman's 
success  as  a  collector,  sometimes  even  in  country  previously  visited  by 
botanists,  and  more  markedly  so  in  but  little  known  districts.  The 
order  adopted,  it  may  be  stated,  is  the   lineal  one  of  Bentham  and 

*  The  types  of  the  plants  here  described  are  in  the  National  Herbarium. 
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Hooker's  Genera  Plaufaruiii.  For  the  two  first  items  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  E.  (t.  Bake)-. 

Polygala  Ecgersiana  Bak.  til.,  sp.  nov.  Perennis  ;  ramuUs  tere- 
tibus  pubescentibus  ;  foliis  oblongis  vel  oblongo-oblaiiceolatis  apice 
aciitis  pubescentibus  costa  media  subtus  conspicua  iiervis  lateralibus 
tenuissimis  vel  subobsoletis  ])etiolo  brevissimo  pubesceiite  insidentibus  ; 
Jloribiis  inediocribus  in  racemos  laterales  paucitioros  dispositis  ;  bracteis 
persistentibus  pilis  vestitis ;  sepalis  exteriuribus  Hberis  concavis,  alls 
in  sicco  pulchre  luteis  apice  acutis  suborbicularibus  ;  carina  alis 
breviore  apice  cristata ;   capsiila  stipitatii  birta. 

Portuguese  East  Africa.  Villa  Machado  ;   ii.  4505. 

Folia  15-25  mm.  louga,  5-6  mm.  lata,  petiolo  brevissimo  suffulta. 
Alae  -±1  10  iiiiu.  longae.      Carina  6-7  nmi.  longa. 

A  noticeable  species  on  account  of  the  oblong  or  oblong-oblanceo- 
late  shortly  petiolate  pubescent  leaves,  and  showy  flowers  in  short 
lateral  racemes.     The  wing  sepals  are  yellow,  the  crest  carmine. 

Allied  in  some  i-espects  to  P.  ukambica  Chodat. 

PoLlGALA  MELiLOTOiupJS  Chodat  var.  MAJOii  Bak.  til.  Annua, 
humilis  ;  foliis  quam  iis  typi  majoribus  ellipticis  vel  oblongo-ellipticis 
basi  in  petiolum  brevem  attenuatis  ;  racemis  densis  multitloris  ;  sepalis 
insequalibus  superiore  multo  majore,  alis  iniequilateraliter  orbiculari- 
obovatis ;  carina  angusta  apice  cristam  parvam  ferente ;  capsulis 
alatis  ;  seminibus  ovoideis  lucidis,  carunculse  lobis  brevibus  circa 
tertiam  partem  longitudinis  seminarum  attingentibus. 

Belgian  Congo,  Elisabethville  ;  n.  10887.  In  Hower  May, 
1914. 

Folia  2'5-4'0  cm.- longa,  12-20  nnii.  lata,  petiolis  2-3  mm.  longis. 
Kacemi  l-2'o  cm.  longi.  Sepala  ±  I'o  mm.  longa.  Abe  +  3  mm. 
longae.      Capsula  +  2  mm.  longa,  +  2'o  mm.  lata. 

Differs  from  the  type  by  the  much  larger  leaves,  and  slightly 
larger  Howers,  and  by  the  lobes  of  the  caruncle  being  subequal  in 
length. 

Thespesia  Roger  sii,  sp.  nov.  Bam  is  teretibus  cinereo-tomentosis 
deinde  glabreseentibus ;  foliis  longiuscule  petiolatis  late  cordatis 
3-4  lobis  (lobis  brevibus  rotundatis)  7-nervibus  coriaccis  utrinque 
sicut  petioli  prsesei'tim  vero  pag.  inf.  stellato-tomentosis  ;  foribiis 
pedicellis  tomentosis  sat  validis  ealyci  a?quilongis  fultis  ;   bracteolis 

;  alubastris  extus  tomentosis  ;  cali/ce  irrcgulariter  distanterque 

undulato-dentato  dense  tomentoso  ;  coluunia  sfaininea  apice  squamis 
lineari-lanceolatis  pncdita  ;  sfigiiiate  o-sulcato. 

Jihodesia,  Bulawayo  ;  n.  5839. 

Foliorum  limbus  5-6'o  x  5'5-7  cm.,  in  sicco  brunneo-viridia  subtus 
pallidiora  ;  costa?  pag.  sup.  planas  pag.  inf.  eminentes  ;  ]:)etioli  3-5  cm. 
long.  Pedunculi  fei'e  1'5  cm.  long.  Calyx  circa  1'5  em.  long. 
Petala  5  cm.  long.  Columna  staminea  2  cm.  alt.,  bujus  squamai 
4-6  mm.  long.     Stigma  5  mm.  diam. 

Apparenth'  conspeeitic  with  this  is  a  Bulawayo  plant  {Eyles, 
119G)  in  the  British  IVIuseum.  This  the  collector  notes  as  a  tree 
15-20  feet  high  with   flowers  varying  from  yellow  to  })urple.     The 
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leaves  of  this  specimen  are  longer  than  those  of  Archdeacon  Rogers's, 
being  up  to  9  x  10  cm.  and  never  more  than  3-lohed. 

in  all  ])rohability  to  be  referred  here,  too,  are  Victoria  Tails; 
jRogers,  5389  and  Allen,  277,  both  at  Kew. 

Scabiosa  transvaalensis,  sp.  nov.  Herba  perennis ;  caule  elate 
ereoto  simpliei  vel  sursinn  rariramoso  puberulo ;  foliis  basin  caulis 
versus  baud  vel  summum  leviter  confertis  oblongo-oblanceolatis  vel 
oblongo-obovatis  obtusis  sessilibus  basi  plane  vel  minime  angustatis 
margine  subieqiialiter  dentato-serratis  suj)erioribus  basi  jjinnatilidis 
segmentis  lineari-oblongis  obtusis  summis  perpaucis  integris  vel  sub- 
integris  omnibus  membranaceis  utrobique  puberulis  ;  cajjifulis  parvis 
depresse  globosis  in  corymbum  longum  laxum  oligocephalum  dis- 
positis ;  iniwli(cri  phyllis  inter  se  liberis  subuniserialibus  lineari- 
lanceolatis  obtusivisculis  subtil  iter  appresse  sericeis  ;  reccjiiacxdi  paleis 
linearibus  involucello  longioribus ;  invohtcelli  setosi  limbo  undulato  ; 
calyce  obscure  denticulate  setis  5  fuscis  scabriusculis  multoties  breviore ; 
coroUcE  tubo  subeylindrico  extus  pidiescente  limbo  intequaliter  4-lobo  ; 
statiriiiibus  4  exsertis. 

Transvaal,  Pilgrim's  Rest;  nn.  14361,  14999;  also  Spitzkop ; 
Wilms,  (319. 

Folia  pleraque  7-8  x  1*5-2  cm.,  superiora  4-6  x  '5-l"5  cm.,  summa 
tantum  usque  2'5  cm.  long.,  omnia  in  sicco  viridia  subtus  pallidiora. 
Inflorescentia  profecto  evoluta  summum  35  cm.  long,  sed  ssepe  brevior. 
Capitula  8  X  12  mm.  Involucrum  6  mm,  long. ;  receptaculi  paleaj 
2-2-5  mm.  Cal^'x  (limbus)  -2  mm.  long,  ;  seta  3  mm.  Corolla 
6  ram.  long.     Ovarium  anguste  turbinatum,  1  mm.  long. 

The  almost  evenly  only  toothed  and  scattered  (not  rosulate)  leaves 
enable  this  to  be  recognised  easily. 

Helichrysnm  (Un-Hel/chiysum  §  OhvaUata)  laneum,  sp.  nov. 
Yerisimiliter  perennis  ;  cavlihtis  ascendentibus  copiose  foliosis  uti 
folia  tegmento  lanato-tomentoso  ohtectis ;  foliis  sessilibus  spathulatis 
obtusis  caulem  fere  vel  omnino  obtegentibus  ;  cajntulis  heterogamis 
circiter  60-flosculosis  ad  apicem  ramidorum  brevium  solitariis  paucisve 
confertis;  involiicri  campanulati  phvllis  5-serialibus  extimis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  ceteris  lanceolatis  ajjpendice  ovata  acuta  demum  radiante 
rosea  apice  equidem  cassia  onustis  ;  receptaculo  piano  :  Jloscvlis  in- 
clusis  paucis  extimis  femineis  ;  corolla  superne  levissime  ampliata 
limbo  breviter  5-lobo  ;  anfJieris  breviter  caudatis  ;  sfi/li  ramis  truncato- 
capitellatis  ;  acJiceniis  cylindricis  pa])illosis ;  pnppi  setis  pau^cis 
scabriusculis  albis. 

S.  Africa,  Laingsburg ;  n.  16760. 

Folia  plerumque  5-8  x  l'5-2  mm.  Capitula  6x5  mm.  Involucri 
phylla  extima  2'5-3  mm.,  cetera  4-4"5  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  1  mm. 
long.     Acha}nia  adhuc  valde  cnula  '7  mm.  long.,  pappus  4  mm. 

Near  H.  le^jiolepis  DC.  but  different,  inter  alia,  in  the  hetero- 
gamous  heads  with  a  much  greater  niunber  of  florets. 

Senecio  (§  Annid)  latilobus,  sp.  nov.  Caxde  ascendente  sat 
tenero  pi"olixo  bispithameo  suj^ei-ne  rariramoso  a  basi  subs])arsim 
folioso  leviter  scabriusculo  ;  J'oliis  ambitu  late  oblongis  obtusis  pinna- 
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tifidis  (segiuentis  ovato-oblongis  ol)tusissimis  vel  obtusis)  sat  longc- 
petiolatis  summis  paueis  sessilibus  necnon  amplexieaulibus  omnibus 
leviter  seabi-iusculis ;  cdpifulis  parvis  heterogamis  radiatis  peduncu- 
latis  in  corvmbum  breveiu  oligocephalum  ordinatis ;  pcdunculls 
propriis  gvacilibus  inv(jhici-a  excedentibus  ypqviantibusve  perpauci- 
bracteatis  fere  omnino  glabris ;  invohtcri  campanulati  glabri  phyllis 
13  lanceolato-oltlongis  acutis  apice  leviter  barbellatis  margine  anguste 
scariosis  additis  ealyculi  .'3^  inulto  brevioribus  ;  Uffiilis  8  aurantiacis  ; 
disci  tlosculis  28  liaud  exsertis  ;  sfyli  ramis  truncatis  penicillatis ; 
achce)iiis  'AfWiwc  valde  crudis  cjdindrieis  glabris;  pappi  setis  scabri- 
usculis  albis. 

Cape,  Tulbagh  Road;  n.  17051. 

Folia  in  sicco  bete  viridia,  usque  5  cm.  long,  (petiole  circa  2  cm. 
long,  exempto),  inferiora  vero  breviora ;  segmenta  pleraque  5 — fere 
10  mm.  long.,  4-5  mm.  lat.  Inflorescentia  exemplarii  unici  nobis 
obvii  2-5  cm.  long.  Pedunculi  proprii  5-10  mm.  long.  Involucrum 
5  mm.  long. ;  ealyculi  phylla  apice  fusca,  1"5  mm.  long.  Ligulte 
lineari-oblongie,  5  mm.  long.  Disci  corollse  S-mene,  infundibulares, 
2'5  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  '6  mm.,  achsenia  1  ram.,  pappus  2'25  mm. 
long. 

Known  by  tbe  prolix  babit  and  the  relatively  large  pinnatifid 
leaves. 

Senecio  Johaniieshurgensis  S.  Moore  var.  dentatus,  var.  nov. 
Folia  inferiora  dentata  baud  pinnatifida.     Ceteroquin  ut  in  tvpo. 

Transvaal,  Yolksrust ;  n.  19007. 

Tbe  aflfinity  of  this  would  seem  to  be  with  *S'.  hiemcioides  DC.  of 
§  PoIi/rrJiizi,  not  with  S.  consanguinens  DC.  as  stated  in  Journ.  Bot. 
xli.  401  in  tbe  absence  of  a  specimen  showing  the  root-system. 

Senecio  (§  Oliguntlioidei)  latissimifolius,  .sp.  nov.  Caide  sim- 
pliei  ascerrdente  valido  ex  rhizomate  validofoliorum  reliquiis  irabricatis 
onusto  oriente ;  foliis  radicalibus  sessilibus  elongatis  sputhulato- 
obovatis  apice  rotuiidatis  nonnunquara  emarginatis  inferne  longe 
extenuatis  basi  araneosis  alibi  glabris  vel  summum  leviter  puberulis 
mai'gine  late  dentatis  vel  dentato-undulatis  tenuiter  membranaceis ; 
foliis  cai/Iinis  obovato-subpanduriformibus  apice  rotundatis  basi  late 
amplexieaulibus  margine  dentatis  ima  basi  araneosis  ceterum  glabris  ; 
capitiilis  submajusculis  heterogamis  radiatis  in  corymbum  elongatum 
polycephalum  bracteatum  digestis  ;  bracteis  inferioribus  foliis  cavilinis 
similibus  sed  plane  minoribus  intermediis  lineari-lanceolatis  superi- 
oribus  llnearilius  summis  jjerpaucis  in  ealyculi  phylla  transeuntibus  ; 
pcdiuicidis  ])roj)riis  involucra  facile  excedentibus;  invoJucri  cam- 
panulati glal)ri  ph3'llis  20  oblongis  obtusis  siu'sum  angustatis  apice 
sphacelatis  margine  scariosis  ;  ealyculi  phyllis  paueis  lineari-lanceolatis 
apice  barliellatis  quam  involucrum  multo  brevioribus  ;  lignlis  0  ilavis  ; 
disci  corollis  circa  70  5-meris  breviter  exsertis;  siyli  ramis  truncatis 
penicillatis;  achauiiis  cylindricis  5-costatis  sericeis ;  pappi  setis 
scabriuscidis  all)is. 

Transvaal,  Pilgrim's  Rest ;  n.  14946. 

Planta  trispithamea.  Caulis  circa  5  ram.  diam.,  exiraic  striata. 
Folia  radlcalia  15-24  cm.  long.,  apiccm  versus  fere  6  cm,  lat.     Folia 
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caullna  13-18  X  7'5-9  cm.,  superiora  vero  minora.  Inflorescentia 
circa  20  cm.  long.  Bracteie  inf.  3-6  X  2-3  cm.,  summae  gradatim 
usque  ad  vel  ultra  5  mm.  reductse.  Pedunculi  proj^rii  plerique  1"5- 
3  cm.  long.  Capitula  pansa  10x14  mm.  Involucra  8  mm.  long. 
LiguUu  late  oMongae,  apice  3-dentata3,  12'o  mm.  long.  Disci  corollse 
infundibulares,  7  mm.  long.  Genitalia  lirevissime  exserta.  •^tyli 
rami  1  mm.  long.     Achtenia  2"5  mm.,  pap])us  6  mm.  long. 

The  chief  points  about  this  tine  plant  are  the  large,  broadly  stem- 
clasping  cauhne  leaves  together  Avith  the  araneose  clothing  at  the 
base  of  both  kmds  of  leaves  and  the  largish  flowering  heads.  It 
would  appear  to  be  nearest  the  Abyssinian  S.  si/bsessilia  O.  &  H. 

Senecio  {^  Klein oi del)  abbreviatus,  sp.  nov.  Planta  glabra, 
canle  decumbente  hac  atque  iliac  radicante  sparsim  folioso  ;  foliis  in 
ramulis  inter  se  satis  distantibus  brevissimis  gemmasque  revera  refer- 
entibus  aggregatis  sessilibus  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  apice  mucronulati.s 
carnosulis  ;  capitulis  heterogamis  )-adiatis  go  -tlosculosis  solitariis 
terminalibus  longipedunculatis  pedunculis  bracteis  paucis  parvulis 
onustis  ;  invoJucri  C3^1indrieo-campanulati  phyllis  8  oblongis  sub  apice 
angustatis  apice  sphacelatis  leviter(jue  barbellatis  ;  lignlis  circa  8 
fiavis ;  disci  llosculis  circa  30  5-meris  longe  exsertis ;  styli  ramis 
truncatis  penicillatis  ;  acJiceniis  (immaturis)  oblongis  compressis 
4-costatis  dense  serieeis  ;  pappi  setis  scabriusculis  albis. 

Cape,  Worcester  Division,  between  Osplaats  and  Tunnel  sidings ; 
n.  16430. 

Folia  longit.  interdum  1  cm.  aeqnantia  \el  paullo  excedentia, 
plerumque  +  7  mm.  long.,  3"5-5  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  olivaceo-grisea. 
Pedunculi  4-6  cm.  long. ;  horum  bractese  subulatse,  +  2  mm.  long. 
Capitula  pansa  15x13  mm.  Involucri  phylla  11  mm.  long.  Kadii 
corolla^  in  toto  19  mm.  long.,  liguhe  anguste  oblongiie.  9  mm.  long. 
Disci  corolhe  anguste  infundibulares  15  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  3  mm. 
long.     Achtenia  3  mm.,  pappus  15  mm.  long. 

On  a  cursory  view^  this  might  be  supposed  a  short-leaA^ed  form  of 
Kleinia  rod i cans  DC;  the  radiate  heads  and  truncate  ]:enicillate 
style-arms  remove  it  from  Kleinia. 

Gazania  Rogersii,  sp.  nov.  Perennis,  subacaulescens  ;  canlibvs 
ca-spitosis  validis  plurifoliosis  ;  Joliis  omnibus  pinnatisectis  araneosis 
segmentis  sat  distantibus  sa?pius  5-7  ovatis  vel  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis 
integris  vel  1-2-lobatis  ;  scapis  folia  excedentibus  ada?quantibusve 
infei'ne  araneosis  vel  omnimodo  fere  glabris  ;  invoJvcro  campanulato- 
turbinato  basi  truncato-cupulato  araneosoque  alibi  leviter  araneoso 
phyllis  3-serialibus  quam  tubvis  brevioribus  lanceolatis  acutis  vel 
obtusis  intirais  nigro-marginatis ;  receptacido  convexo ;  lignlis 
10  longe  exsertis  aurantiacis ;  disci  flosculis  inclusis  ;  styli  ramis 
linearibus  obtusis;  achceniis  turbinatis  longe  villosis. 

Cape,  Oudtsthoorn  ;  n.  17008. 

Folia  7  cm.  attiiigentia  sed  sajpissime  +  4  cm. ;  segmenta  +  5  mm. 
long.  Scapi  +  6  cm.  long.  Involucri  tubus  7-8  X  4-5  mm. ;  phylla 
extima  3  mm.,  intima  5  mm.  long.  Liguhe  oblongfe,  bidentata?, 
16  nun.  long.    Disci  corolla?  7  mm.  long.     Acha?nia  (cruda)  1  inni  long. 
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Pappi    squamae  difficlUime    seceniendae,    vensimiliter    angustissimse, 
erosse  et  circiter  4^  nini.  long. 

To  be  compared  witli  G.  Lichfeiiateinii  Less,  which  has  obovate- 
spathulate  entire  or  at  most  lobed  spiimlose-oiliate  leaves,  heads 
\iithout  tlie  basal  cup  and  a  somewhat  different  involucre. 

Wahlenhergia  gracillima,  sp.  nov.  Planta  glabra,  saltern  spi- 
thamea  ;  caule  gracile  sursum  ramuloso  ramulis  foliosis ;  foliis 
parvulis  linearibus  obtusiusculis  integvis  vel  microscopice  denticulatis 
primo  ex  i-amulis  novellis  ort's  imbricatis  dein  sparsis  ;  Jloribus  parvis 
ad  apicem  ramulorum  solitariis  vel  perpaucis  racemoso-cymosis  pedi- 
cellis  Hliformibus  folia  excedentibus  sequantibusve  insidentibus  ; 
ovarlo  3-loculo  hemispluerico  quam.  calycis  segmenta  lineari-lanceolata 
microscopice  denticulata  jiaullulum  breviore  ;  corolla  tubulosa  tubo 
calyeem  facile  excedente  lobis  ovatis  acutis  tubo  brevioribus  ;  stigmate 
breviter  exserto  3-ramoso. 

Transvaal,  on  the  Selati  Ey.  between  Komati  Poort  and  Letaba 
River,  alt.  1000-2UUO  ft.  ;  n.  2(584. 

Folia  plerumque  1-0-4  mm.,  summum  -25  mm.  lat.  Pedicelli 
circa  4  mm.  long.,  horum  bi-acteae  foliis  svmunis  similibus,  I'o  mm. 
long.  Ovarimn  1  mm.  long.,  calycis  segmenta  1"5  mm.  long.  Corollae 
tubus  3-5  mm.  long,  basi  1'5  mm.  lat.,  sursum  1  mm. ;  lobi  2'5  mm. 
long.     Stydus  4-5  mm.  long. ;  stigmatis  rami  1  mm.  long. 

Besides  the  corolla  above  described  there  was  found  on  one  of  the 
specimens  a  flower  with  campanulate  corolla,  its  tube  2  mm.  wide  at 
the  base  gradually  widening  to  3  mm.  at  the  throat.  The  stigma  of 
this  flower  is  4-armed. 

In  habit  this  is  a  good  deal  like  W.  romnlosa  E.  Mey.,  but  the 
imbricate  leaves  on  the  young  branehlets  give  it  a  somewhat  different 
appearance.  The  corolla  of  W.  graciUiina  is  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  that  of  the  other  species. 

Cyphia  Rogersii,  sp.  nov.  Caiile  volubili  gracili  tereti  glabro 
sparsim  distanterque  folioso  ;  foliis  breviter  petiolatis  lanceolatis  vel 
plus  minus  anguste  lanceolato-linearibus  apice  mucronulatis  basi 
acutitisculis  margine  minute  subdistanter  denticulatis  membranaceis 
glabris  ;  racemis  terminalibus  elongatis  plurifloris  floribus  inter  se  sat 
remotis  ;  hracteis  filiformibus  pedicello  brevioribus ;  calycis  maxime 
abbreviati  glabri  lobis  a  corolla  magnopere  superatis  anguste  oblongis 
obtuse  acutis  margine  sfepe  minute  denticulatis ;  corolla;  extus  glabrae 
petalis  ima  basi  connatis  inferne  liberis  superne  connatis  lobis  oblongis 
obtusis  anticis  paullulum  altius  solutis  ;  ovurio  fere  omnino  supero ; 
siylo  crasso  ;  stir/mate  oblique  clavato. 

Transvaal,  Pietersburg  Division,  Modjadjes  ;  n.  18212. 
Folia  ssepe  5-6  cm.  long.,  3-12  mm.  lat.,  sed  interdum  minora,  in 
sicco  virentia.  liacemi  absque  peduncvilo  satis  longo  usque  ad  30  cm. 
long.  Bracteje  saepius  2-4  mm.  long.  ;  pedicelli  5-6  mm.  Calycis 
segmenta  2-25  mm.  long.  Corolla  in  toto  11  "5  mm.  long. ;  tubus 
8  mm.,  lobi  postici  vix  3  mm.,  lobi  antici  35  mm.  long.,  lobi  omnes 
1  mm.  lat.  Filamenta  breviter  barbellata,  3  mm.  long.  ;  antherse 
1  mm.  long.  (Jvarium  late  ovoideum,  supeme  in  stylum  desinens. 
Stylus   (incluso   stigmate)   2'5   mm.   long.      Capsula   subspha-roidea, 
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sicca  5  X  5"5  mm.  Semina  maxime  complanata,  suborbiculata, 
2*5  X  2'25  mm.  ala  circa  0"5  mm.  lat.  haud  exempta. 

The  chief  points  about  this  as  compared  with  C.  JiJi/lesii  S.  Moore 
are  the  almost  entire  leaves,  the  bracts  shorter  than  the  pedicels,  the 
minutely  toothed  caljx-lobes,  smaller  glabrous  corollas  with  narrower 
tube,  and  the  very  small  extent  to  which  the  ovary  adheres  to  the 
calyx. 

Jasminum  transvaalense,  sp.  nov.  Bamulis  tenuibus  bene 
foliosis  piloso-puliescentibus  ;  foliis  simplicibus  oppositis  brevipetio- 
latis  ovatis  vel  ovato-oblongis  apice  obtusis  ipso  apiculatis  basi  truncato- 
rotundatis  membranaceis  utrinque  piloso-puberulis  subtus  in  axillis 
nervorum  dense  fulvo-]mbescentibus ;  fioribus  sat  longe  pedicellatis 
ad  apicem  ramulorum  1-3-nis  ;  fedicellis  (uti  calyx)  pilosis  ;  calycis 
segmentis  4-6  tiliformibus  quam  tubus  longioribus ;  coroUce  tubo 
gracili  superne  leviter  arapliato  calyeem  multo  excedente  lobis  7  (anne 
semper  ?)  lanceolatis  acuminatis  tubo  br^vioribus  ;  sfcDninibus  juxta 
medimii  tubum  affixis  ;  stigmate  oblongo. 

Transvaal,  Pietersburg  Division,  Modjadjes ;  n.  18108. 

Folia  usque  ad  3"5-4  x  2-2'5  cm.,  sed  saspe  minora  e.  g.  intcrdum 
modo  1-1"5  cm.  long.,  in  sicco  Isete  viridia ;  petioli  1-2  mm.  long., 
pubescentes.  Pedicelli  circa  1  cm.  long.  Calycis  tubus  anguste 
campanulatus,  I'S  mm.  long.,  hujus  segmentis  3-4  mm.  long.  Corolla? 
tubus  19  mm.  long.,  inferne  1  mm.  diam.  vel  paullukun  ultra,  ad 
fauces  2-5  mm. ;  lobi  12  mm.  long.  Antherai  apice  aristatuliferaj, 
5  mm.  long.  Ovarium  subquadratum,  compressum,  apice  pilosulum, 
1  mm.  long.  Stylus  basi  pilosulus,  ceterum  glaber,  11  mm.  long.  ; 
stigma  6  mm.  long. 

Among  South  African  species  nearest  J.  streptopus  E.  Mey.  from 
which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  indumentum,  the  longer 
and  narrower  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  with  shorter  tube 
and  lobes. 

Lindernia  tenuis,  sp.  nov.  Annua,  humilis  (summum  10  cm. 
alt.),  a  base  crebro  ramosa,  glabra  ;  ramis  tenuilnis  distanter  foliosis  ; 
foliis  sessilibus  oblongo-  vel  lineari-lanceolatis  obtusis  i^itegris  's'el 
sparsissime  dentieulatis  ;  fioribus  subsessilibus  in  racemos  terminales 
graciles  simplices  vel  leviter  paniculiformes  folia  longe  excedentes 
ordinatis  ;  bractcis  exiguis  subulatis  pedicellos  paullulum  superan- 
tibus ;  calycis  triente  sup.  in  lobos  subulatos  acutos  divisi  tubo 
5-costato  costis  sat  prominulis ;  coroUce  tubo  calyeem  excedente  in- 
fundibulari  labio  postico  breviter  bifido  margine  microscopice  denti- 
culate labii  antici  lobis  inter  se  suba^qualibus  oblongo-obovatis 
obtusissimis ;  filamentis  anticis  appendiee  subglobosa  glabra  onustis 
antheris  mox  liberis ;  capsula  calyce  breviori  oblongo-ovoidea  obtusa 
glabra. 

Belgian  Congo,  Elisabethville  ;  n.  10886. 

Folia  inferiora  circa  10  mm.  long.,  superiora  (summa  stepe 
anguste  linearia)  5-7  mm.,  ilia  2-3  raro  4  mm.  lat.  Eacemi  usque 
ad  7  cm.  long.,  plei-ique  vero  breviores.  Bractete  ±  1  mm.  long. ; 
pedicelli  "5  mm.  Calyx  3-5  mm.  long.  ;  lobi  soli  1  mm.  paullulum 
excedentes.     Corolhe  tubus  5  mm.  long.  ;  ore  3-25  mm.  lat. ;  labium 
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posticum  fere  3  mm.  long.  ;  anticmn  4-5  mm. ;  hujus  lobi  2-5  mm.  long. 
Filamenta  antica  arcuata,  fere  3  mm.  long.  ;  appendix  -3  mm.  cliam. ; 
antherse  '4  mm.  long.  ;  filamenta  postica  1  mm.  long.  Ovarium 
1-5  mm.,  stylus  4  mm.  long.,  hie  superne  leviter  incrassatus.  Capsula 
3  X  vix  2  mm. 

The  copiously  branching  slender  habit,  broad  lower  leaves,  sub- 
sessile  flowers  and  short  narrow  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  the  chief 
pecviliarities  of  this  very  distinct  species. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  THE  FLORA  OF  BRISTOL. 
Bt  J.  W.  White,  F.L.S. 

DuEiKG  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  my 
book,  some  excellent  additions — expected  and  unexpected — have  been 
made  both  to  the  numbered  list  of  accepted  species  and  to  the  locali- 
ties recorded  for  scarce  plants  ;  while  a  few  systematic  and  structural 
matters  of  more  or  less  interest  in  relation  to  the  district  flora  have 
claimed  attention.  The  discoveries  herein  mentioned  will  raise  the 
number  of  species  (other  than  aliens)  inckided  in  the  Flora  of  Bristol 
to  a  total  of  1200. 

A  good  deal  of  the  information  hei'e  given  has  appeared  from  time- 
to  time  in  the  Proceedivc/s  of  the  Bristol  Naturalists^  Society,  but 
the  Editor's  suggestion  that  it  should  be  arranged  for  publication  in 
this  Joiirnal  was  willingly  adopted,  since,  apart  from  any  local  value, 
these  notes  may  have  an  interest  for  botanical  students. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  I'cader  that  in  active  field-work  the 
author's  personal  doings  now  count  for  little.  This  deficiency,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  nioment  in  face  of  the  energetic  help  given  by  a  succession 
of  loyal  friends  and  correspondents  whose  kindness  is  once  more  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Anemone  nemorosa  L.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  University 
Botanical  Club  in  March  last  year  Mrs.  Sandwith  exhibited  some  fine- 
examples  of  phyllody  of  stamens  in  the  Wood  Anemone  found  in  a 
numerous  colony  within  the  Bristol  district.  This  condition,  whei'ein; 
true  leaves  are  substituted  for  stamens,  is  not  at  all  frequent,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters  has  been  observed  not  only  in 
A.  nemorosa,  but  in  other  allied  species.  Present-day  views  teach  us 
that  this  is  not  a  retrograde  change,  but  one  of  progression.  In  some- 
foreign  Anemones  transitional  forms  between  stamens  and  sepals  are 
always  present,  and  there  is  a  section  of  the  genus  where  two  or  three 
of  the  sepals  are  entirely  green  and  bract-like.  By  one  more  step  we^ 
arrive  at  the  foliage-like  development  in  Mrs.  Sandwith's  Wood 
Anemone. 

Baminciilus  lieteroplirjllus  Weber  var.  snhmersiis  lliern.  In  Fh 
Brist.  I  record  the  occurrence  of  this  ))lant  in  braekisli  water  near- 
Lawrence  Weston,  G.  Last  year  Miss  Roj^er  forwarded  some  sheets 
of  it  from  that  locality  to  the  Bot.  Exch.  Club,  and  Messrs.  Hiei-n  and 
Wheldon   reported  that  these  represent  B.  triclwphijUus  Chaix.     1 
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cannot  accept  the  opinion,  but  adliere  to  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Groves 
on  the  same  specimens  that  tliey  were  correctly  labelled  ;  "  the 
flowers  being  too  big,  the  leaves  too  distant,  and  the  whole  plant  on 
much  too  large  a  scale  for  any  form  of  tricliophylhis  that  I  have 
seen." 

?  H.  peltatus  X  trichophyllus.  Good  examples  of  this  rare  hybrid, 
as  I  judge  it,  were  obtained  from,  a  pond  on  Brimscombe  Farm 
between  Chipping  Sodbury  and  Wickwar,  where  only  the  supposed 
parents  accompanied  it.  Mr.  Groves  saw  a  series  of  specimens  and 
agreed  with  my  suggestion,  the  peltatus  plant  being  in  his  opinion 
nearest  that  form  of  the  aggregate  usually  referred  to  R.  Jloribundus 
Bab.,  while  the  trichophyllus  was  typical.  My  attention  was  espe- 
cially attracted  to  a  character  possessed  by  this  hybrid  and  shared  by 
similar  crosses  as  we  find  them  about  Bristol — namely,  the  erect, 
weak,  barren  peduncles.  After  flowering  these  often  remain  upi'ight 
and  nearly  parallel  with  tlie  stem.  I  venture  to  regard  this  pecu- 
liarity as  in  itself  strong  evidence  of  hybridity,  stronger  even  than 
the  undeveloped  carpels  which  are  sometinies  abortive  from  other 
causes.  Messrs.  Hiern  and  Wheldon,  who  have  lately  seen  this  plant, 
do  not  agi'ee  with  us,  and  incline  to  name  it  a  form  of  heterophyllu>i. 

R.  Jloribundus  Bab.  G.  In  the  pond  on  Brimscombe  Farm 
mentioned  above,  with  a  presumed  hybrid,  and  in  several  old  strontia 
(celestine)  pits  (now  ponds)  south  of  Hall  End.  In  one  of  these 
ponds  the  plant  bore  flowers  with  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  petals^the  only 
instance  known  to  me  of  such  an  occurrence  amongst  the  Water 
Buttercups. 

R.  Urouetii  F.  Schultz.  G..  Ditch  (or  rivuletj  Ixtunding  Yate 
Lower  Common  on  the  south  ;  June  1916. 

R.  Linr/ua  L.  In  186-")  Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom  gathered  this  on 
Walton  Moor  by  Clevedon  and  j^laced  a  specimen  in  charge  of  the 
Bristol  Naturalists'  Society.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  plant  was  not 
again  noticed  in  that  locality  until  1914,  when  it  was  re-discovered 
by  the  Misses  Cundall  in  a  peaty  ditch,  well  choked  with  vegetation, 
a  short  distance  west  of  Cla[)ton-in-Gordano  Chui-ch.  Thei-e  was  a 
fair  quantity,  extending  about  100  yards,  but  when  that  ditch  in 
turn  is  dug  out  and  cleared  another  long  period  of  scarcity  will 
probably  follow. 

The  small  patches  of  R.  Lingua  that  occur  in  the  Bristol  district 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals.  It  is  a  species  that 
does  not  spread  or  scatter  itself  over  large  areas  even  when  the 
surrovmding  ground  appears  identical  in  every  respect.  Thus,  on  the 
great  expanse  of  peat-moor  between  Highbridge  and  Glastonbury 
this  plant  grows  only  in  one  place  where  in  1915  there  seemed  to  be 
no  more  and  no  less  of  it  than  there  was  forty  years  ago.  The 
primordial  submerged  or  seedling  leaves  of  this  species,  produced  in 
the  first  weeks  of  spring,  appear  to  be  very  little  known,  and  are 
seldom  mentioned  by  botanical  writers.  The  earliest  leaves  of  seed- 
ling plants  are  subrotund,  cordiform,  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Those  that  succeed,  while  larger,  more  elongate  and  entire  at  the  base, 
are  still  broad  and  blunt,  their  texture  being  membranous  and  semi- 
transparent.      It  is  not   until   the   stem    becomes   aerial   that    long, 
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narrow,  lanceolate  and  coriaceous  leave.?  are  produced  ;  and  by  that 
time  the  early  submerged  leaves  have  decayed  and  disappeared. 
Bauhin  (1628)  and  Parkinson  (1640)  are  among  the  few  that  refer 
to  the  peculiantv  here  described.  Bronilield  (1856)  gives  an  accurate 
account  in  his  Flora  Vectensis,  and  in  1886  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Roper  of 
Eastbourne  read  a  note  on  the  subject  before  the  Linnean  Society 
(see  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxi.  880). 

R.  sardoi/s  Crantz  (R.  liirsitfuft  Curtis).  In  R/^p.  Watso7i  JExch. 
Club,  191-4-191o,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilmott  comments  on  a  plant  collected 
by  Miss  Roper  in  the  mill-yai-d  by  Portishead  Dock.  S.,  and  gives 
reasons  for  believing  her  specimens  to  belong  to  the  closely-allied 
R.  trilohus  Desf.,  an  alien  species  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  in 
which  the  carpels  are  tubercular  all  over  both  faces,  not  merely  with 
a  marginal  ring  of  slight  tubercles  as  in  R.  sardotis.  An  examina- 
tion of  my  own  examples  from  Bristol  rubbish-tips  and  waste  ground 
reveals  that  some  of  them  also  are  really  R.  trilohus.  Por  a  positive 
identification  of  these  plants  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  in  good 
fruit. 

Helli^horH-s  vlrldis  L.  (i.  One  large  clump  in  an  old  orchard  on 
Mitchell's  Farm,  Hallen  Marsh,  1914 !  Miss  Roper.  Several  on  a 
laneside  near  Bury  Hill,  north  of  Yate,  and  two  tine  ones  in  pasture 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  1916  !  Miss  Roper. — S.  For  some 
yards  on  the  edge  of  woodland  above  Clapton  Court,  1916  !  Misses 
Ciindall.  Four  or  five  cluiiips  in  underwood  at  the  base  of  Lyn- 
combe  Hill !  3Iiss  Roper.     No  wilder  spot  could  be  imagined. 

In  Journ.  Bol.  1915,  118,  Miss  Roper  enquired  if  anything  was 
known  of  a  form  of  Green  Hellebore  having  sepals  blotched  with 
purple  at  the  base.  -She  had  noticed  such  plants  in  plenty  at  Winter- 
head-on-Mendip,  but  in  no  other  Bristol  station  for  the  species.  In 
reply  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  reported  one  such  occui'rence  in  Surrey  ;  and 
Mr.  Britten  stated  (loc.  cif.  147)  that  none  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Herbarium,  S.  Kensington,  showed  the  peculiarity  : 
nor  is  it  mentioned  in  any  available  descriptive  flora. 

TL.  pxtidus  L.  G.  Wood  by  the  Gloucester  i-oad.  south  of 
Ridgeway,  about  20  plants,  1915 !  Sparingly  on  the  Hollywood 
estate! — S.  South  side  of  Wavering  Down  above  Compton  Bishop; 
plentiful,  and  cons[)icuous  at  a  long  distance  when  in  flower ; 
Dr.   Wiglefiworth. 

Acnnifum  Napelliis  L.  In  Fl .  Brist.  181,  I  quote  an  article 
on  Bristol  Pharmacology,  published  in  1871,  b\'  the  late  W.  W. 
Stoddart,  F.L.S.  The  author  wrote  of  Aconite  as  growing  luxuriantly 
at  that  date  in  Glen  Frome  near  Stajjleton  G.,  and  as  no  other 
mention  of  the  plant's  existence  in  the  locality  had  come  under  notice 
it  was  hinted  that  Mr.  Stoddart"s  experiments  on  the  roots  may  have 
made  an  end  of  the  colony.  In  June  1914,  nearly  half  a  century 
later,  Mr.  W.  H.  T'ullin  conducted  me  to  a  steejj  wooded  bank  above 
the  Fromc  where  at  least  a  dozen  plants  were  flowering.  Although 
we  could  not  recognize  that  any  planting  had  been  done  in  that  part 
of  the  domain,  Mr.  Stoddai't  was  no  doul)t  right  in  believing  the 
Glen  Frome  Aconite  to  have  been  originally  introduced. 

Castalia  speciosa  Salisb.     Tlie   late    l)r.  H.  O.  Stephens  was  not 
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accustoraad  to  date  his  spacimens,  but  we  know  that  the  White 
Water-Lily  from  Tickenham  Moor  S.  in  his  herbarium  would  not 
have  been  gathered  later  than  1870.  In  the  years  that  followed  I  do 
not  remeniber  that  anyone  remarked  the  plant's  presence  on  the  moor. 
It  is  still  there,  however,  in  one  of  the  main  rhines,  as  reported  (1914) 
by  Mr.  F.  Samson. 

Meeonopsis  cambrica  Vig.  S.  Callow  Rocks  on  Mendip.  First 
recorded  thence  bv  Mr.  F.  S.iaison  in  Proc.  Bristol  Nat.  Soc.  for 
1912. 

[^Roemfria  liyhridn  DC.  Gr.  Six  or  eight  plants  on  a  fowl-run  at 
Baptist  Mills,  1913  !  Ivor  W:  Eoans.  On  made  ground,  St.  Philip's 
Marsh,  1913-1916  !— S.  Dustheap,  Portishead,  1914  !  Mrs.  Sarul- 
with.^ 

SjKypecolim  procumhens  L.  Casual  by  Portishead  Dock,  May 
1907 !  Miss  Liveft.'] 

Fuinaria  pcdlicliflora  Jord.  S.  Corner  of  churehj'-ard,  Axbridge, 
1912  !  Burnham  ;  Watson  in  Journ.  Bot.  1917,  180.  The  Axbridge 
roadside  plant  {Fl.  Brist.  139) — the  churchyard  colony  appears  to  be 
the  same — has  since  been  determined  as  his  var.  Bahingtoiiii  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Pugsley. 

F.  Boraei  Jord.  Keferring  to  the  single  specimen  found  by 
Mr.  Bucknall  on  the  Frome  bank  and  my  note  thereon  in  Fl.  Brist., 
it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  Miss  Roper  in  1915  observed  a  good 
quantity  of  this  Fumitory  on  the  border  of  a  cornfield  at  Nibley,  Gr., 
not  far  from  a  rivulet  that  drains  into  the  Frome  above  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Bucknall's  plant  was  detected. 

Barharea  arcuata  Rchb.  In  Fl.  Brist.  I  mention  a  peculiar 
form  of  Yellow  Rocket  with  spreading  arcuate  pods  gathered  many 
3^ears  ago  in  a  marsh  by  Stapleton  Gr.  At  the  time  no  botanist  con- 
sulted could  definitely  place  it,  but  after  thirty-five  years  the  point 
was  settled  by  the  receipt  of  a  specimen  of  B.  arcuata  authenticated 
by  M.  Brebisson  and  by  a  note  from  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Jackson,  who 
writes  : — "  This  is  no  doubt  typical  B.  vulgaris  var.  arcuata  Rchb., 
which  Reichenbach  described  as  a  species."  The  Stapleton  .plant  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

["  Arahis  alpiim  L."  Fl.  Brist.  p.  145.  Mr.  Druce  informs  me 
that  he  finds  the  specimen  in  Herb.  H.  C.  Watson  to  be  labelled 
"Whitehall"  not  "White  House"  as  written  by  Banks.  This 
makes  the  locality  clearer,  Whitehall  being  a  district  of  East 
Bristol.  Mr.  Druce  thinks  the  plant  gathered  was  probably  A.  al- 
hida.'] 

Hesperis  matroiudis  L.  Several  plants  in  woodland  on  Claver- 
ton  Down,  Bith  ;  June  1913  ! 

Sisymhriuin  officinale  Scop.  var.  leiocarpum  DC.  G.  In  plenty 
by  the  side  of  a  grassy  track  on  Ivory  Hill.  The  two  forms  were 
growing  together ;  the  variety  could  be  recognized  at  once  by  its 
paler  and  greener  tint,  the  type  being  somewhat  hoary  and  at  length 
purplish-brown. —  S.  On  made  ground  near  Arno's  Vale,  1912  !  Up- 
hill village,  1917  ;  Noel  Sandwith. 

[_S.  Irio  L.  By  unfortunate  oversights  this  alien  was  omitted 
from  the  Flora.     \Yhen  I  gathered  it  in  St.  Philip's  Marsh  in  1904 
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it  was  mistaken  for  *S'.  ColumncB,  and  Miss  Roper  forgot  to  mention 
that  she  had  it  in  her  herbarium  from  Portishead  Dock  in  1909.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  seen  since.  >S'.  Colunmce  is  quite  a 
frequent  casual  on  fowl-runs  and  city  refuse.  In  both  species  the 
young  pods  exceed  the  flowers,  and  the  foliage  is  very  similar.  One 
or  two  uppermost  leaves  of  S.  ColumncB,  howevei*,  are  usually  entire, 
while  those  of  S.  Irio  are  all  divided,  and  the  fruit  pedicels  of  the 
latter  are  twice  as  long  as  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  other. 
In  both  species  they  are  many  times  shorter  than  the  pods.] 

[Brassica  Pollichii  8ch.  &  Sp.  Alien.  Field  by  Yanley  Lane, 
Long  Ashton,  1916  !  Miss  Roper.]^ 

\_Alyssinn  alyssoides  L.  G.  Plentiful  on  a  newly  metalled 
accommodation  road  below  Lawrence  Weston,  1915  ;  in  still  larger 
quantity  the  3'ear  following!  Miss  Ii,oper?\ 

[A.  incanum  L.  G.  St.  Philip's  Marsh^  1913  !  The  Filton  Estate, 
1918  ;  3Iiss  Roper. — S.  Railway  bank  by  Brislington  Statioii,  1915  ! 
H.  S.  Thompson.l 

C'ochler/ria  ojficiaalis  L.  Rocks  just  below  the  Water  Works, 
Blagdon,  Mendip.  on  dolomitic  conglomerate  ;  H.  S.  Thompson. 

C  danica  L.  Six  plants  on  a  low  cliff  by  the  Nore,  Portishead, 
1912 ;  Miss  Liveit. 

\Lepidium  neglecfmn  Thellung.  G.  With  seeds  larger  than 
those  of  L.  ruderale  and  narrowly  bordered.  St.  Phili]j's  Marsh, 
G-.  C.  Druce. — S.  On  mule  camps  at  Webbington  and  \^\  Yanley 
Lane,  Long  Ashton,  181(5 !  Miss  Roper.'] 

[Bunias  Eriicago  L.  Alien.  By  Portishead  Dock,  1906 ! 
Miss  Liveft.] 

Reseda  lutea  L.  var.  (jraciUs  Rchb.  non  Tenore  (var.  pulcliella 
J.  Muell.).  G.  Colonist  or  alien  on  made  ground  in  several  parts  of 
St.  Philip's  Marsh. — S.  about  the  Dock  and  rail  way- sidings  at  Portis- 
head.    Fruit  very  papillose. 

Viola palusiris  L.  forma  alha.  On  Mendip,  April  1914!  Hitherto 
on  record  only  from  Killarney  (Gregory,  Brit.  Violets)  ;  and  from 
W.  Inverness,  W.  D.  Miller. 

V.  odorata  L.  var.  prcecox  Greg.  G.  Almondsbury  Hill,  Nov. 
1916 !— S.  Between  Pensford  and  Stanton  Drew,  1903 !  V.  Oundall. 
Tickenham  Hill,  Jan.  1915!  Miss  Roper:  sjiecimen  sul)mitted  to 
Mrs.  Gregory. 

V.  Riviniana  Rchb.  Miss  Roper's  notes  for  1915  comprise  {fide 
Mrs.  Gregory)  : — forma  minor  Rowberrow  Warren  and  King's 
Wood,  Yatton,  S.  ;  forma  nemorosn  Beech  Wood,  Lansdown,  G.  ; 
var.  diversa  Milbury  Heath  near  Tytherington,  G.,  and  Walton-in- 
Gordano,  S.  ;  x  <  siU^estris  Cadbmy  Lane  near  Clevedon,  S. 

V.  lacfeu  Sm.  For  the  discovery  of  this  species  and  a  hybrid,  see 
Joiirn.  Bot.  1917,  227. 

Silene  Cucubalus  X  maritima.  This  hj^brid,  recorded  from  the 
Mendips  3'ears  ago  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  {Fl.  Brist.  185)  has 
been  latelj'-  gathered  in  that  district  by  Mr.  Britten,  "together  with 
a  small  *S'.  inarifimf/,  which  fairly  well  answers  to  the  description  of 
var.  parvifoliu  Druce  "  ;  Marshall  in  Journ.  Bot.  1917,  181. 

S.  noctiflora  L.  S.  Waste  ground,  Clevedon.  Oct.  1914  !  Rev.  E. 
Ellman.     Cornfield,  Walton-bv-Clevedon,  1917!  Id. 
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Sitgina  tiodosa  Fenzl.  Very  sparingly  in  three  localities  on 
Mendip,  viz.  Charterhouse,  3Iiss  Mojjer.  Bunington  Ham,  M.  ^. 
Thompson.     Shipham  Bottom,  C.  BucJcnall. 

ArenarUt  serpglllfolia  L.  var.  viscidida  Roth,  {(/liifinosa  Koch). 
Mr.  MarshiU  records  this  from  sandhills  noi'th  of  Emmham  and  at 
Berrow.  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  hnds  it  in  fine  state  on  the  coast  to 
the  south  of  Burnham  and  on  Purn  Hill,  Bleadon.  He  tells  me  that 
Thos.  Clark's  specimens  from  8teep  Holm  (1886)  and  from  "Burn- 
ham  sand-tolls  "  (1886)  come  under  this  variety. 

Stellaria  palusfris  Retz.  S.  Nailsea  Moor,  extending  a  few 
yards,  1913 !  Jifiss  Boper.  The  non-glaucous  form,  with  inter- 
mediates, on  peat  near  Edington  Junction,  new  to  the  county;  W. 
Watson.  The  species  is  very  variable.  See  C.  E.  Moss  in  JVew 
Phytol.  1912,  899. 

Cerastium  arvensr  L.  Abundtmt  in  a  rough  hillside  pasture 
near  Axbridge,  two  ]iatches  on  and  about  exposed  rocks,  where  the 
plant  must  be  undoubtedly  native.  1915  !  H.  S.  Thomjyson.  On 
Lansdown,  not  far  from  the  Grenville  Monument,  over  a  consider- 
able area  ;   1915  !  3Irs.  Reginald  Price. 

i^perqularia  ruhra  Pers.  Two  plants  on  Vate  Common,  Gr.  191-1 ; 
and  several  there  in  1916  ;  C  JBiichnaJl.  On  a  dry  pennant  bank  by 
the  G.W.R.  north  of  Keynsham,  S.  1915  !  C.  Biicknall.  New  to 
N.  Somerset. 

Scleranthns  annii/iis  L.  G.  In  plenty  for  some  yards  on  Bury 
Camp  near  Moorend,  July  1912  ! 

AlthcEa  officinalis  L.  S.  On  the  shore  between  Portishead  and 
Clevedon,  1915  ;  Rev.  E.  Ellinaii.  Banks  of  the  Brue  at  Meare, 
1912  !     One  plant  near  Berrow,  1916  ;  J.  W.  Haines. 

A.  hirsuta  L.  Casual  in  St.  Philip's  Marsh  Gr.  One  plant  in 
1915!  C.  E.  L.  Gardner.  Several  there,  1916;  The  Hisses  Cobbe. 
Still  in  Miss  Peck's  locality  at  Portishead,  S.  1915 ;  Miss  Roper. 

Ht/periciiin  elodes  L.  In  June  1914  the  late  Canon  Ellacombe 
showed  me  his  note,  written  in  August  1878,  of  finding  H.  elodes  in 
the  small  bit  of  bog  near  Mangotsfield.  He  had  thus  anticipated 
C.  Withers  by  14  j^ears.  In  August  1914  I  at  last  saw  thi^  plant  on 
the  N.  Somerset  peat-moor — masses  of  it  in  an  old  turf-cutting 
within  two  miles  of  Glastonbu^ry  Tor. 

Geranium  j^hceum  L.  S.  In  a  hedge  nearly  o])posite  the  entrance 
to  Combe  Lodge,  Blagdon,  1916 ;  ./.  Westbroolc-  Hedgebank  in 
Rickford  Combe,  Blagdon,  1917  ;    //.  S.  Thompson. 

[_G.  nodosum  L.  Now  grows  abundantly  about  the  ruins  of 
Begbrook  House,  Frenchay !] 

G.  pusillum  L.  S.  In  unusual  plent}^  about  exposed  rock  on 
Cadbury  Hill,  near  Yatton,  1916.  A  cool  wet  spring  had  been 
favourable  for  small  herbaceous  plants  on  thin  soil. 

G.  Robertianum  L.  var.  purpureiim.  Vill.  The  true  plant  (gemii- 
num  Rouy)  grows  on  rocks  in  Leigh  Woods,  S.  First  noticed  in 
1912  by  Dr.  Moss  who  thought  it  identical  with  one  at  St.  Aubyns, 
Jersey.  That  which  I  have  from  Newquay,  Cornwall,  has  flowers 
still  smaller — about  6  mm.  diam.  against  9-10  mm.  in  Leigh  Woods. 
Dr.  Moss  suggests  {Neiv  Phytol.  1912,  402)  that  the  Bristol  plant 
may  have  a  hvbrid  origin —  x  lucidum. 
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Erocliifm  moschatum  L'Her.  G.  Casual  on  Wapping  Wharf, 
Bristol  Harbour,  1912!,  and  in  St.  Philip's  Marsh,  1916!  Miss  Ro-per. 
— S.  Still  on  Hangstone  Hill,  Clevedon,  1916  !  Abundant  about 
quarried  ground  under  the  Cadburj  range  east  of  Clevedon  Court,  1915  1 
About  bare  rock  near  Providence,  Long  Ashton,  1915  !  ISLiss  Roper. 

Euonymus  europcBUS  L.  S.  Two  small  trees  by  the  Malago 
stream  in  Crox  Bottom,  Bishops  worth,  bear  w^hite  fruit.  These 
were  fii\st  noticed  by  Mr.  F.  Samson  in  1912,  and  are  the  onl}''  albino 
spindle-trees  I  have  met  with. 

\_Staph/i/lea  pinnnta  L.  Several  tall  bushes  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  to  the  north  of  Bishop's  Hill  Wood,  Wickwar,  Gr.,  at  a  long- 
distance from  any  garden  ;   Capt.  Gordon?\ 

\Iiliamnus  Alaternus  L.  A  small  bush  amid  hawthorns  and 
brambles  on  Penpole  Point,  G.  ;  no  other  introduced  plants  being  at 
hand,  1916!  H.  S.  Thompson.  Of  interest  as  being  the  second 
Bi'istol  localitv  for  this  alien  shrub.] 

Ulex  Gal'lii  Planchon.  "  Aug.  26, 1836.  Noticed  [at  St.  Vincents 
Rocks]  a  JJlex  that  appears  to  be  new.  Mr.  Forbes  said  that  it  exactly 
resembled  U. pr ovine ialis  oit\\Q  south  of  France."  Memorials  of  O.  G. 
Bahinrjton,  57.  This  was  written  some  thii-teen  years  before  the 
plant  was  described  by  Planchon. 

Genista  anglica  L.  Yate  Lower  Common,  Gr.,  plentiful  in  two  or 
three  isolated  bits  of  the  original  heathland. 

Medicaqo  media  Persoon  {M.falcafo-sativa  Rchb.).  The  Garden 
(Sept.  1, 1917)  contains  an  article  on  "  Lucerne  audits  Colour- Forms  " 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  who  mentions  the  persistence  of  this  hybrid 
at  Burnham  where  he  first  noticed  it  in  1906. 

M.  arahica  Huds.  Border  of  Cleeve  Wood,  Hanham,  Gr.  for  a 
yard  or  two,  1916!  A.  W.  Cottle.  Hillside  above  Uphill,  S.  in 
quantitv  ;  J.  TV.  Haines.  Large  patches  in  the  churchyard,  Axbridge, 
1912 !  " 

31.  minima  L.  As  a  casual  sparingly  at  Newton  St.  Loe,  S. !  Miss 
Roper. 

Lotus  tenuis  Kit.  Waste  ground,  Ci'anbrook  Road,  Bristol,  1917  ; 
H.  S.  Thompson. 

Astragalus  danieus  Retz.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been 
on  the  existence  of  this  plant  in  the  district  has  been  dispelled  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  L.  Harford  of  Horton,  who  sent  me  specimens  in  1912 
from  two  spots,  half  a  mile  apart,  on  Stinchcombe  Hill,  G. 

Vicia  Orobus  DC.  Found  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  in  a  new 
locality — a  pasture  between  Lower  Farm  and  Charterhouse  on  Mendip, 
1915. 

Lathy rus  Aphaca  L.  A  large  plant  on  waste  ground  at  Shire- 
hampton,  G.,  1914 !  Mrs.  Sundwith.  Persistent  shice  1907  by  the 
Avon  near  Arno's  Vale,  S. !  An  occasional  weed  at  Failand,  S. !  Miss 
Agnes  Fry.     Two  plants  in  Mr.  Dunn's  locality  near  Twerton,  1914 ! 

[L.  liirsutus  L.     On  inil)bish  by  the  Avon  at  Brislington,  S.,  1912  !] 

Rrunus  insititia  L.  Hedgerow  between  Northwick  and  the  Old 
Passage,  G.  ;  Mrs.  Sandtoith.  Failand  Hill,  S.  !  Winterhead-on- 
Mendip  ;  Miss  Roper.  Hillside  above  Clapton-in-Gordano,  S.  where, 
from  five  or  six  trees  in  a  hedgerow,  two  friends  and  I  gathered  55  lbs. 
of  fruit  at  the  beginning  of  last  September,  leaving  as  mvich  more  on 
branches  that  could  not  be  reached.  I  suppose  there  had  been  some 
JouiixAL  OF  Botany. — Vol.  oQ.     [January,  1918.]         c 
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sucli  a  fruiting  season  as  this  when  Turner  was  moved  to  write  in 
praise  of  the  Bullaces  of  Somerset. 

Affrimonia  odorata  Mill.  New  to  the  Bristol  district.  S.  Near 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip ;  a  larger  quantity  in  the  hedge  of  a  meadow 
nearer  Blackdown  ;  H.  S.  ^hompson.  End  of  a  lane  near  Farrington 
Gurney  ;  Id.  The  Court  Hill  above  Norton's  Wood,  Clevedon ! 
Miss  Roper.     Asham  Woods,  1917  ;  R.  V.  Slierring. 

This  handsome  plant  was  thought  likely  to  grow  within  our  borders 
(^FL  Brist.  86)  but  was  not  recognized  until  1915.  The  only  valid 
excuse  for  this  failure  that  I  can  advance  lies  in  the  scanty  descrijj- 
tions  given  in  British  books.  The  characters  that  separate  A.  odoraia 
from  the  common  Agrimony  are  mainly  of  degree,  but  a  constant 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  former  is  the  rounded  base — campanu- 
late,  not  obeonic — of  the  mature  calyx  which  is  marked  with  shallow 
furrows  that  do  not  extend  more  than  half  the  length.  This  essential 
character  is  unnoticed  by  English  writers.  As  pointed  out  by 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Bruce  Jackson  (Journ.  Rot.  1915,  280,  337) 
we  must  go  to  French,  Swiss  or  Belgian  authors  for  a  satisfactory 
treatment. 

Pofenfilla  arqentea  L.  G.  On  sandstone  at  Longwell  Green, 
Hanham ;  and  a  single  plant  at  Mr.  Fry's  old  station  for  Filnr/o 
minima  in  the  same  parish,  1917;  Miss  Roper. — S.  A  large  patch 
by  the  sidings  at  Portishead  Station,  1912  !  The  leaflets  being 
narrow  and  deeply  cut  Mr.  Marshall  believed  it  to  be  the  var.  fenid- 
loha  Jord.  In  sevei'al  ])laces  on  a  rocky  slope  under  the  C'adbuiy 
range  near  Tickenham,  looking  like  a  native  though  on  limestone  ! 
Rev.  E.  Elhnan. 

Rubiis  affinis  W.  &  N.  var.  Brigrjsianus  Rogers.  Burtle  Moor, 
S.    1910  ;   Rev.  A.  Ley. 

R.  iiicurvafus  Bab.  Heds?erow  on  the  peat  near  Edington, 
S.  1914  !  Mr.  Metcalfe  Da;/.     Named  by  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers. 

R.  Godroni  Lecoq  &  Lamotte.  Rowberrow  Bottom,  Mendip, 
191() ;  Miss  Roper.  "  R.  Godroni  aggr.,  not  quite  robitsfns ''' ; 
H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  '■  I  agree  in  putting  this  under  our  difficult 
aggregate  Godroni  "  ;    JV.  Moyle  Rogers. 

R.  lasioclados  Focke,  var.  anqusfifolins  Rogers.  Durdham  Down, 
Bristol,  G.  Once  found  by  Mr.  Riddelsdell  in  the  Gully.  Now  con- 
spicuous on  a  portion  of  the  open  Down,  and  in  this  instance  less 
suggestive  of  hybridity  than   is    often  the    case    with  plants   of  this 

••regate. 

R.  Brejeri  G.  Jensen,  vai-.  Leynnns  Rogers.  S.  Peat  moor,  Shap- 
wick,  1SS9  ;  H.  S.  T/iomjyson.  Worle  Wood,  1902  ;  A.  Ley  ex 
Marshall  in  Fl.  Som.  Suppl. 

R.  ericeto''Hm  Let.  Worle  Wood,  S.  ;  A.  Ley.  Var.  cuneaitis 
Shapwick  Bog  ;  A.  I^ey  ex  Marsliall  in  Fl.  Som.  Suppl. 

Geum  rivale  x  nrhanuni.  In  a  hedge-bottom  near  the  Blue 
Bowl  between  Chew  Stoke  and  Compton  Martin  ;  Miss  Roper. 

Rosa  arvensis  Huds.,  var.  erronea  Rip.  &  Crepin.  With  smooth 
peduncles.  Path  leading  from  Keynsham  to  Hanham  Ferry,  S.  1916 ; 
Miss  Ro'per.      Confirmed  by  Mr.  W.  Barclay. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  KED  CUE  RANT. 
Br  A.  J.  Wtlmott,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  most  rect'nt  issue  oJt'  the  Journal  of  ilie  Royal  Horticultural 
Soviet//  (Sept.  1917)  contains  (pp.  260-70)  an  interesting  and 
careful  study  of  "The  History  and  Development  of  the  Red  Currant," 
Ly  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyai'd  on  the  lines  of  the  e(pially  valuable  paper  on 
"  'J'he  History  and  Development  of  the  Strawberry,"  printetl  in  the 
same  Journal  (xxxix.  541-552,  April  1914).  Three  species  are  stated 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  development  of  the  Red  Currant.  These 
species  have  been  much  confused,  and  Mr.  Bunyard,  basing  his 
descriptions  on  E.  de  Janczewski's  Monographie  des  Groseilliers 
(Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Hist.  ISTat.  Geneve,  vol.  xxxv.  1870)  thus  differen- 
tia tes  them : 

*' Hibes  vulgarc  Lamarck,  17S9. — Native  of  Western  Europe, 
France,  Belgium,  (Ireat  Britain.  A  small  spreading  shrub,  leaves 
8  or  5-lobed,  slightly  downy  beneath  in  some  forms  ;  flowers  flat, 
pale  green  ;  sepals  turning  back  ;  petals  minute,  wedge-shaped.  The 
fleshy  ring  round  tlie  style  is  a  good  character  by  which  this  species 
can  always  be  recognized,  and  even  in  crosses  with  Rihes  ruhruin  it 
can  still  be  distinguished.  The  racemes  are  pendulous.  Buds  small, 
dark  brown,  fairly  closely  pressed  to  the  twig 

"  Rihes  ruhruin  Linn?eus,  1753.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  Scandinavia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Kussia,  Siberia,  and  Man- 
churia. A  small  bush,  leaves  rounded,  3  to  5-lobed,  generally  densely 
pubescent.  Flowei-s  bell-shaped,  pale  green  or  reddish,  racemes  held 
horizontally  till  fruit  develops  and  weighs  them  down.  Buds  small, 
generally  covered  with  white  hairs,  a  little  away  from  wood.  This 
species  is  easily  distinguishable  when  in  flower.  The  campanulate 
flowers  are  held  out  at  right  angles  from  the  stem  in  contradistinction 
to  the  pendulous  flowers  of  R.  vulqare.  The  absence  of  a  disc  upon 
the  I'eceptacle  is  also  constant 

"  Rihes  peiraeum  Wulfen  17S1.  High  mountains  of  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  Siberia.  A  very  distinct  species,  making  very 
stout  wood,  with  large  buds.  Leaves  very  dark  green,  stout  and 
tirmly  held,  tlie  middle  lobe  being  always  longest.  Fruit  more  or 
less  acid,  generally  tapering  a  little  to  stem,  giving  a  slight  Bjr- 
gamotte  shape.     Flowers  late  in  the  season." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Bunyard  gives  R.  vulgare  as  the  onl^'- 
British  species,  although  Janczewski  (/.  c.  289)  I'ecords  also  for 
Scotland  the  var.  puheacens  of  R.  ruhrum.  This  latter  is  the  plant 
often  known  as  R.  pelrcBum  of  Smith  (not  of  Wulfen),  which  is 
wiilely  distributed  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  we  reproduce  the  figures 
which  illustrate  the  differences  between  the  two  British  species,  and 
to  which  have  been  ap))ended  the  names  assigned  to  tliem  in  this 
2:»aper. 

1  am  dis]:)osed  to  agree  in  separating  our  British  plants  into  two 
species,  but  I  find  that  the  names  used  for  them  by  Janczewski  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  International  Code.  This  note  is  con- 
cerned with  the  nomenclatorial  matter. 

c2 
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The  common  Red  Currant  was  in  1900  separated  by  Janezewski 
from  the  species  with  horizontal-ascending  racemes  and  named 
R.  domesticus.  Schneider  in  1905  rejected  this  name,  using  It.  vulgare 
Lamarck  (EncA^cl.  iii.  47,  1789),  in  which  lie  was  followed  by 
Janezewski  in  1907.  But  Lamarck,  whose  diagnosis  states  that  the 
racemes  are  pendulous,  describes  two  forms  : — a,  the  wild  plant 
(=ivar.  siliwutre  Rchb.  Fl.  Grerm.  Excurs.  562,  1S32,  and  doubtless 
also  of  Bromfield  Phytol.  ii.  519,  1846)  ;  and  in  /3  the  cultivated  form 
(zrvar.  sat/iuiin  lichb.  /.  c.)  for  which  he  cites  '^  M.  riihnim  Linn." 
By  the  International  Rules  (Code  Bruss.  1910,  Art.  44)  Lamarck 
should  have  named  his  species  S.  7-nbn(m  [  =  L.  emend.  Lamarck], 
and  his  name  riilr/are  must  be  rejected  (Act.  51,5)  as  invalid  (".still- 


1.  Rihes  rubrnm. 


2.  R.  sincatiLm. 


born"),  although  a  later  author  (Schneider)  was  at  liberty  to  use  it 
again.  The  name  then  is  only  valid  as  H.  vuUjare  Schneider,  1905, 
wliich  ranks  as  a  synonym  of  JR.  domes^ficum  Jancz.  1900. 

But  apart  from  this  technical  point  the  names  will  not  do  ;  Lamarck 
is  correct  in  citing  B.  rvhrmn  L.  for  the  cultivated  plant.  All  that 
Janezewski  says  in  support  of  his  use  of  the  name  for  the  other  species 
is  :  "  Le  nom  de  Linne  se  rapporte  a  cette  espece,  car  nulle  autre  n  habite 
la  Suede  du  Nord  {hahiiat  in  SuecicB  hormllhus).'"  I  have  already 
pointed  out  in  this  Journal  (1916,  260)  that  this  method  of  ])re- 
cising  names  "  ex  loco  "  is  unsound.  This  case  is  confirmatory  of  all  I 
have  said,  for  Linnseus's  citation  of  the  habitat  is  here  evidently  merely 
incidental.  He  says  definitely  "Ribes  (ruhrum)  ....  racemis  pen- 
dulis  ..."  which  immediateh'  excludes  R.  ruhrum  Jancz.  He  further 
cites    numerous    references    to    the    garden    plant — e.(j.    J.    Bauliin, 
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Histovia,  ii.  97,  IGol,  where,  after  a  long  account  of  the  edible 
currant,  we  read  "  Passim  in  hortis  colitur,"  no  wild  habitat  being 
given.  This  latter  fact  is  possibly  the  reason  why  Linnaeus  cites  wild 
habitats,  since  earlier  authorities  were  often  ignorant  of  thein.  Yet 
if  these  wild  plants  do  not  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  common 
garden  red  currant,  the  latter  must  be  cited  as  R.  ruhrnm  Linn. 
excl.  habitat.  It  seems  quite  definite  that  H.  ruhnim  L.  has  pen- 
dulous racemes  and  is  R.  vulgare  Schneider. 

What  then  is  the  correct  name  fori?,  ruhrum  Jancz.  1900  non  L.  ? 
The  earliest  specific  name  referable  to  this  species  appears  to  be 
M.  spicatum  Robson  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  iii.  240,  t.  21  (1797) — given 
to  plants  which  he  collected  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham — with  erect 
spikes  of  sessile  flowers.  Janczewski  refers  to  this  only  in  his  alpha- 
betical list  of  specific  names  as  "  r=  rubrum  P,""  marking  it  with  an 
asterisk  (as  he  does  also  Syme's  names)  :  this  denotes  "  noms  de 
V Index  Keioensis  que  nous  n'avons  pas  pu  controler." 

Authentic  specimens  collected  by  Robson  near  Richmond,  York- 
shire, are  in   the  National  Herbarium — one    small    shoot    in    Herb. 
Banks,  four  others  in  Herb.  Sowerln'  which  were  sent  by  Robson  to 
be  drawn  for  E.  B.,  t.   1290.     In  four  of  these  the  flowers  are  sub- 
sessile,  with  a  trace  of  pedicel  below  the  attenuated  base  of  the  calyx : 
in  one  of  the  specmiens  the  flowers  have  distinct  pedicels  (2-3  mm. 
long).     In   Sowerby's  original  drawing  traces  of  pedicels  are   indi- 
cated, and  the  lowest  spike   is    flexuous.     On   this  drawing    Smith 
pencilled  a  note,  "racemes  upright,  corols   sessile/'     The  published 
plate  is  in  accordance  with  Smith's  note,  no  trace  of  pedicel  showing; 
the   racemes    are   very  stiff  and   erect,    more    so  than    in    Robson's 
figure,    which    Sowerby's  original    drawing   much  resembled.       Two 
of  Robson's   specimens  have   the  spikes  horizontal,  not  erect.      The 
figure  published  in  Engl.  Bot.  may  then  be  taken  to  be  exaggerated. 
Moreover,  specimens  collected  as  R.  spicatum  from  the  same  locality 
by  James  Ward  have  ascending  racemes  with  pedicels  as  long  as  in 
R.  petrcEum  Sm. ;  while  quite  normal  specimens  of  R.  pctrceum  with 
horizontal  racemes  were  sent  thence  by  him  for  distribution   by  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in   1837.     Mr.  Bunyard  states  that 
the    racemes    are    horizontal,    but    Janczewski    sa3"s    "  horizontales, 
arquees  ou  ascendantes."     In   this  connection  vSyme's   statement  in 
Engl.  Bot.  (iv.  45)  is  noteworthy: — "Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  writes  that 
Mr.  James  backhouse,  who  used  to  botanize  with  Mr.  Robson,  tells 
him  that  he  doubts  if  there  was  more  than  a  single  biish  known  of 
R.  spicatum,  so  that  it  is  probably  an  accidental  sport  rather  than  a 
true  variety.     The  plant  supposed  to  be  R.  spicatum  from  between 
Piers  Bridge  and  Gainsford,  Durham,  Mr.  Backhouse  believes  to  have 
been  R.  petrceum  (Sm.)."     It  is  quite  possible  that  Rolwon  based  his 
identilication  of  the   Durham   plant  on  the  leaf  characters  and  the 
direction    of    the    racemes,   for    no    red    currant    without    pendulous 
racemes  had  at  that  time  been  described.     As  we  have  seen,  he  sent 
a  i)lant    with    stalked  flowers  to    Sowerby  as   R.   spicatum,  and  in 
Durham  sjiecimens  may.  have  ignored  short  stalks  or  l\ave  only  seen 
the  plant   in    bud  when  the  pedicels  had  not  developed.     Whatever 
the  explanation,  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  R.  spicatum  Robson  as 
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other  than  an  unusual  extreme  variation  (or  sport?)  with  subsessile 
flowers  of  S.  petrcemn  Sm.,  i.  e.  oiJR.  rubruinJanez.  1900.  The  name 
S.  s_picatitm  must  therefore  be  used  for  that  species.  The  fact  that 
it  is  a  "  nomen  infaustum "  is  not  in  modern  nomenclature  a  valid 
gi'ound  for  rejection.  The  corrected  synonyms  of  the  two  species 
is  : — 

1.  RiBES  EUBKUM  L.  Sp.  PL  200  (1753)  excl.  habitat;  Kchb.  Fl. 
germ.  exc.  562  (1832)  et  auct.  jjlur.  pro  maxima  parte;  non  Janc- 
zewski  nee  Schneider. 

[H.  V'ulgare  Lam.  Encycl.  iii.  47  (1789)  nomen  abortivum ; 
H.  pendulum  Salisb.  Prodr.  355  (1796)  nomen  abortivum.] 

H.  rubrum  subsp.  sllvestre  var.  Broii>Jieldianiiiii  Syme,  E.  B.  iv. 
4-4  (1865)  including-  subsp.  sativum,  p.  42. 

R.  doineaficiuii  Jancz.  in  Compt.  Kend.  Acad.  Paris,  cxxx.  589 
(1900). 

"  E.  rubrum  coll."  Hedlund  in  Bot.  Not.  (1901)  92. 

B.  vulgare  Schneider,  III  Handb.  Laubholzk.  i.  403  (1905); 
Janczewski  in  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Hist.  Nat.  Geneve,  xxxv.  276  (1907)  ; 
Schinz  in  Vierteljahrschr.  Naturf.  Ges.  Zm-ich,  Iviii.  68  (1913). 

2.  R.  SPICATUM  Robson  emend,  mihi ;  li.  spicatum  Robson  in 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  iii.  240,  t.  21  (1797)  ;  Smith,  E.  B.  1. 1290  (1804)  ; 
lusus  rarus,  including  R.  petrctum  Smith,  E.  B.  t.  205  (1800)  non 
Wulfen. 

B.  rnhnim,  vav.  puhescens  [Swartz  Summ.  veg.  Scand.  2  (1814) 
nomen  nudum]  Hartman,  Handb.' ed.  1,  112  (1820)  ;  ed.  3,  62 
(1838). 

i?.  riihriim  subsp.  silvestre  var.  Sniifhiauum  Syme,  op.  cit.  44 
(1865)  including  var.  spicatum. 

''  R.  piihescens  coll."  Hedlund,  op.  cit.  98  (1901). 

R.  rubrum  Janczewski,  op.  cit.  589  (1905)  including  R.  litJntani- 
cvm  ;  Schneider,  op.  cit.  403  (1905)  ;  Janczewski,  op.  cit.  287  (1907)  ; 
Linn.  1.  c.  solum  quoad  habitat. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Hedlund  seeks  to  distinguish 
*'  R.  pubescens"  from  "  R.  Smidtianum''''  [sic].  Bui;  Hartman,  who 
first  describes  2)'"bescens  (as  a  variety  of  rubrum)  bases  his  plant  on 
Smith's  R.  petrcstim   thus :    "  /3.  pubescens  :    blad   och   blomklasar 

smfiludna,  R.  petrceitm  Sm "     Moreover,  Hedlund  erroneously 

refei's  Syme's  var.  BromJieJdiavum  to  his  R.  jnthtscens,  despite  its 
pendulous  racemes. 

I  have  followed  other  workers  in  including  garden  })lants  with 
pendulous  racemes  in  the  same  specits  as  the  Avild  ones.  Many  of 
our  cultivated  plants- — including  the  Red  Currant  as  Mr.  Bun^-ard's 
article  so  conclusively  shows — are  now  known  to  be  of  mixed 
parentage,  arising  by  hybridisation  between  two  or  moi'e  species. 
it  does  not  follow  that  garden  jolants  with  most  of  the  characters  of 
R.  ruhriom  var.  silvestre  {e.g.  pendulous  racemes,  etc.)  are  merely 
garden  forms  of  the  wild  plant.  They  ma}'  well  be  segregates  from 
liybridifation  in  which  R.  rubrum  {vulgare)  was  one  parent.  The 
garden  plants  on  a  natural  classification  are  therefore  "  R.  rubrum 
var.  sili^estre  X  R.  .'ipicatum  vel  (et)  x  R.  petreeum  form'se  segregatae." 
R.  rtibrum  L.  was  to  a  great  extent  this.     It  would  seem,  therefore, 
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to  be  a  better  j^lan  in  this  and  similar  cases  to  keep  the  wild  species 
separate  from  the  garden  mixture.  R.  riibrum  L.  should  be  dropped 
as  a  nomen  confusum  or  retained  as  a  convenient  name  for  the 
mixture,  equivalent  to  the  popular  name  "  Ked  Cui'rant."  The  true 
wild  species,  the  vai-.  silvestre,  would  be  given  another  name,  ])robably 
M.  silceatre  Hedlund.  Without  some  such  metliod  no  natural  classi- 
tication  of  our  truly  wild  flora  can  in  such  eases  be  given.  But  in  the 
absence  of  anv  special  knowledge  at  present  of  the  original  characters 
of  the  wild  plant  this  has  been  left  to  be  done  later. 


IIOBERT  BRAITHWAITE. 

(1824-1917.) 
Br  H.  N.  Dixox,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

[R()i?ERT  Braithwatte  was  born  at  liuswarp,  near  Whitby,  on 
May  10,  1824.  In  1858  after  study  at  University  College,  London, 
he  took  the  degrees  of  M.R.C.S.  and  L.S.A. ;  in  1865  he  graduated 
M.D.  at  St.  Andrews.  In  1863  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  of  which  bod}^  he  was  a  Vice-President  in  1889-91,  and  at 
whose  meetings  he  was  for  many  years  a  familiar  figure.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Clapham  as  a  general  practitionei-,  retiring  from  his 
])rofession  in  1899  ;  in  1869  he  married  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Bagsliiiw  Ward  (1791-1868)  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Clapham. 

Braithwaite  contril)uted  p3,pers  on  "New  British  Mosses"  to 
vols,  viii.-xi.  of  this  Journal  (1870-7-3),  and  published  others  in 
the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  and  the  Quekett 
Club,  with  both  of  wliich  bodies  he  was  associated  :  the  list  of  mosses 
in  the  Flora  of  Middlesex  is  largely  compiled  from  notes  contributed 
by  him.  Fuller  particulars  as  to  his  activities  will  be  found,  with  a 
portrait,  in  The  NatnraJist  for  November  last  (pp.  361-3),  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  above  information.  Mr.  H.  N. 
Dixon  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following  appreciation  of  Braithvvaite's 
scientific  work.— Ed.  Journ.  Bot.] 

Dr.  Braithwaite  was  scarcely  known  to  me  except  as  a  br3rologist.  I 
had  corresponded  with  him  for  perhajDs  twenty  years  before  personally 
meeting  him,  and  even  then  w'e  met  but  rarely.  My  chief  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  indeed  was  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  when  failing  health  and  eyesight  had  almost  withdrawn  him 
from  bryological  work,  and  when  an  occasional  visit  from  a  fellow- 
worker  in  the  old  field  seemed  to  be  appreciated,  as  one  by  one  his 
former  comrades  dropped  away.  Correspondence  alone,  however,  soon 
revealed,  and  jiersonal  acquaintance  only  confirmed,  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  geniality,  his  readiness  to  help,  his  enthusiastic  and  self- 
sacrificing  pursuit  of  what  he  hal  made  his  life-task.  My  first 
attempts  at  Bryology  received  an  encouragement  from  him  without 
which  they  might  easily  have  succumbed.  When  in  my  Cambridge 
days  the  guiding  star  that  so  often  seems  to  steer  the  destiny  of  the 
youthful  hryologist  (so-often  by  the  medium  of  Bitxhaumia  aphylla) 
led  me  to  the  discovery  of  Tortula  Vahliana  at  Cherryhinton,  1  well 
remember  the  clicer  tliat  a  warm  letter  from  him  livought.     Genial 
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and  generous  as  he  was,  however,  he  could  feel  and  resent  a  sUght 
or  an  injury.  Even  in  what  might  be  supposed  the  thornless  path  of 
bryolog_y,  offences  ivill  come,  and  one  does  occasionally  in  treading 
that  path  come  across  what  oiir  American  allies  expressively  term  a 
"  snag."  But  in  our  thirty-five  years  of  correspondence  and  intei'course 
we  never  had  an  ill  word,  though  we  have  not  always  agreed  on  points 
of  br3^ological  doctrine.  These  I  think  did  not  greatl}^  interest  him ; 
on  all  such  matters  he  swore  by  S.  0.  Lindberg.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  he  had  come  into  personal  contact  with  Lindberg,  but  that  acute 
bryc legist  was  to  him  '  guide,  philosopher  and  friend' — his  word  was 
almost  an  ipse  dixit,  and  it  required  very  strong  grounds  indeed  to 
induce  him  to  depart  by  a  step  from  Lindberg's  system. 

An  artistic  alfection  for  the  mosses  themselves  was  I  believe  the 
real  cord  that  bound  him  so  closely  to  bryology.  He  loved  the 
mosses  as  the  Conqueror  loved  his  deer,  and  he  formed  his  herbarium 
no  less  carefully  than  William  made  his  New  Forest,  and  much  less 
destructively.  His  indefatigable  and  painstaking  method  is  evidenced 
by  a  work  which  he  gave  me  some  years  back,  viz.  an  interleaved  copy 
of  Schimper's  folio  Versuch  einer  JSntwickelungs-Gcschiclife  cler 
Torf moose,  the  whole  of  it — -some  one  hundred  pages — translated  by 
Braithwaite  and  written  out  in  a  beautiful,  almost  copper-plate  hand. 
His  artistic  sense  is  shown  throughout  his  work  ;  in  the  Sphag- 
nacecB  of  Eii,rope  and  JVorth  America,  and  still  more  in  his  ojnis 
magnum,  the  British  Moss  Flora.  This  elaborate  work,  a  true  work 
of  art,  the  first  part  of  which  a]>peared  in  1880,  and  the  last  in  1905, 
bears  all  the  marks  of  the  amateur  in  the  original  and  highest  sense 
of  thi^  word  ;  its  elaborateness  and  liigh  finish  indeed  in  some  measure 
defeated  its  own  purpose,  for  his  intense  desire  to  make  it  artistically 
perfect,  the  high  finish  of  the  illustrations,  the  elaboration  of  the 
sj^nonymy,  brouglit  the  work  to  such  a  size  and  cost,  while  at  the 
same  time  extending  the  period  of  its  publication  over  so  many  years 
as  to  prejudice  very  greatly  its  sale,  and  Dr.  Braithwaite  was  a  loser 
by  several  hundred  pounds  through  its  publication. 

His  herbarium,  now  in  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  British 
Museimi,- bears  additional  testimony,  if  it  were  needed,  to  his  pains- 
taking care,  and  the  delicacy  of  manipulation  revealed  in  his  micro- 
scopic work  and  draughtsmanship.  He  was  more  concerned  to  shoAv  a 
good,  presentable,  t3'^pical  "  specimen  "  of  a  species  than  to  follow  it  in 
its  varieties  and  forms.  Varieties  I  think,  in  fact,  interested  him  little, 
perhaps  rather  repelled  him.  Many  of  us  can  sympathize  with  this 
feeling,  and  could  do  very  well  without  them,  were  it  not  unfor- 
tunately that  it  happens  to  be  the  system  on  which  Nature  works. 

Apart  from  his  two  principal  works  he  published  little ;  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  British  Moss  Flora  was  in  itself 
a  life  work.  He  had,  however,  numerous  correspondents,  many  of 
them  beginners  wanting  their  specimens  named.  Everyone  who  has 
given  himself  to  the  study  of  a  group  will  know — and  the  less 
popidar  the  group  the  better  he  will  know  it,  — how  much  demand  on 
one's  time  this  form  of  hack-work,  albeit  very  helpful  and  useful 
hack-work,  may  make.  Yet  I  never  knew  him  to  grumble  at  it,  and 
it  must  liave  occu^^ied  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  till  in  his  later  years 
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when  eyesight  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  was  often  glad  to  call  in  my 
aid  to  do  some  "  devilling  "  for  him. 

Dr.  IJraithwaite  was  not  a  great  field  botanist.  Trematodoit 
amhiguus  in  its  lonely  outpost  on  Schiehallion  stands  to  his  credit, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  added  much  else  to  our  British  Moss  Flora. 
Nor  did  he  ever  speak  of  field-work  as  if  he  took  much  delight 
in  it.  A  north-countryman,  I  suppose  the  North  drew  him,  for  the 
only  expeditions  beyond  our  borders  that  I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
^except  one  to  Ireland)  were  to  Scotland  and  Norway,  and  some 
of  these  seemed  to  have  been  somewhat  ill-starred  voyages.  He  was 
on  the  ill-fated  '  Chimborazo '  when,  on  a  trip  to  the  ISI^orth  Cape,  she 
ran  aground  oft  Torghatten  I.,  and  all  the  passengers  had  to  be  landed 
in  boats  at  1  a.m.  He  speaks,  however,  in  a  letter  of  a  wonderful 
patch  of  fruiting  Polilia  alhicans  of  20  square  feet,  between  Tromso 
and  Hammerfest.  He  told  me  too  of  an  expedition  with  Dr.  Stirton 
and  Ewing  to  the  Hebrides,  when  Stirton  was  to  show  him  the 
locality,  on  Benbecula,  for  some  rare  or  unique  Campylopus  found 
there  thirteen  years  earlier.  Arrived  at  the  spot  there  was  naught 
but  a  potato  patch  to  be  seen,  and  the  Oamirylopus  appeared  to  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  extinct  species.  On  the  return  journey  they  had 
unpleasant  experiences,  being  nearly  overtaken  by  the  tide  and  nearly 
or  quite  benighted  by  fog.  Braithwaite  must  have  looked  back  on 
the  Outer  Hebrides  with  somewhat  similar  feelings  to  those  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  could  have  been  no  great  comfort  to  him  when 
Dr.  Stirton  Avrote  later  that  he  found  he  had  taken  them  to  the  wrong 
spot  for  the  Cnmpylopusl 

One  experience  in  the  field  he  used  to  narrate  with  pleasure, 
his  introduction  to  James  Whitehead.  They  had  appointed  to  meet 
in  one  of  the  Derbyshire  Dales,  in  search  of,  I  think,  Tortula 
hrevirostris.  The  Doctor  was  first  on  the  spot,  and  was  whiling  away 
the  time  searching  in  roadside  crannies  when  he  heard  a  rough  voice 
behind  him,  "  're  you  Braithut  ?  "  This  form  of  introduction  amused 
him  greatly,  and  he  would  recount  the  episode  with  great  gusto. 

If,  however,  he  did  not  do  much  field-work  himself,  he  led  many 
others  to  be  field-workers  by  his  kind  and  generous  sympathy,  and  by 
that  delightful  blending  of  geniality  with  enthusiasm  which  so  often 
creates  the  freemasonry  of  scientific  pursuits. 


SHORT  NOTE. 

LEriDlUM    CAMPESTRE   TAR.    LONGISTYLUM    (J.    Bot.     1917,    '324, 

819).  .le  viens  de  lire  avec  beaucoup  d'interet  la  note  ])recieusc  de 
Mr.  A.  Bruce  Jackson  siu'  les  vicissitudes  de  I'histoire  du  Lepidiuni 
cawpeslre  var.  loiigiiifj/linn  A.  G.  More.  Tout  est  ])arfaitement 
exact.  C'est  seulement  la  conclusion  finale  concernant  Texistence,  en 
apparence,  de  formes  intermediaires  embarrassantes  entre  les  L.  cavi- 
p^eslrc  et  lietcropliyllum  qui  est  contestable.  En  efl'et  je  n'ai 
jamais  rencontre,  au  courant  de  mes  longues  recherclies  monogra])hi(pies 
sur  le  genre  Lcpidium,  de  vraies  formes  intermediaires  entre  ces  deux 
especes.     D'autre  })art,  il  faut  convenir  que  les  caracteres   indiuues 
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dans  les  Flores  soiit  insuffisants  pour  separer  les  deux  especes.  Dans 
men  etude  monographique  sur  le  genre  Lepidium  (1906),  p.  76,  les 
especes  sont  caracterisees,  dans  la  clef  analytique,  comme  suit:  L.  cam- 
pestre  :  Planta  annua  vel  biennis.  Silicula  dense  papilloso-squamuloso- 
aspera.  i^tjdi  pars  libera  cum  maximum  \  mm.  longa.  Caulis 
pleruiiique  solitarius  e  centro  rosulaj  basilaris,  strictus  ....  L.  hetcro- 
phijlliini  :  Planta  perennis,  basi  rudimentis  foliorum  Fibrosis  vestitis. 
kSilicula  non  vel  leviter  tantum  squamnloso-papillosa.  Stvli  pars 
libera  plerumque  cum  minimum  1  mm.  longa.  Caules  complures  ex 
axillis  foliorum  basilarium  enati.  L.  liett^roplti/Uuni  se  distingue  en 
outre  du  L.  campestre  par  les  Heurs  un  peu  plus  grandes,  a  petales 
a  limbe  suborbiculaire-obove  (obove-cuneifonne  ehez  L.  c(iiiipfstre). 
Je  suis  volontiers  pret  a  determiner  des  echantillons  qui  pourraient 
faire  des  difficultes  a  vos  abonnes. — A.  Thelll'xg,  Zurich. 


REVIEWS. 

miododendroiis,  i)i    which  is  set  forth  an  accoinif  of  all  species  of 

the  f/eiiHS  Rhododendron    {including  Azaleas)   and  the  various 

Hybrids.     By  J.  G-.  Mill.hs,  F.Z.S.,  M.  H.U.U.     With  Coloured 

Plates  by  Akchibald  Thorbue>',  Beatrice  Pabsoxs,  E.   F. 

Pkexxa>'d,  and  W.    Walker;    also   14   Collotype  Plates  and 

numerous  Half-tone   Illustrations.      4to.     16x12   ins.      Cloth, 

])p.  xii,  268.     £S  8s.  net.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

In  this  verv  handsome  volume — technically  a  (juarto  but  corivs- 

ponding   rather  with  vhe  popular  idea  of  a  folio — Mr.  J.  G.  Millais 

has  produced  a  worthy  companion  to  his  great  work  on  The  Manunals 

of  Great  Britain.     An  enthusiastic  grower  of  Rhododendrons  in  a 

county  which  is  famous  for  these  beautiful  plants,  Mr.  Millais  lias 

devoted  eleven   years  to  their  study  from  a  practical  point  of  view  in 

his  o-arden  at  Compton's  Brow,  near  Horsham,  under  the  tutelage  of 

his    friend  and   neighbour.    Sir  Edward   Loder,    of  whose   wonderful 

woodland  garden  he  gives  a  detailed  account. 

Considering  the  popularity  which  Rhododendrons  have  attained 
and  the  number  of  species  which  have  of  recent  years  been  introduced 
into  cultivation,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  no  illustrated  work 
has  been  devoted  to  them  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
beautiful  volume  on  The  Rhododendrons  of  the  Sikkini  Himalaya  in 
18-19.  Botanists  will  perhaps  regret  that  Mr.  Millais's  artists  have 
not  been  instructed  to  employ  their  talents  on  work  of  more  strictly 
scientilic  value  than  this  volume  affords  ;  but  its  primary  object  is 
horticultural  rather  than  botanical ;  its  aim,  the  author  tells  us.  is 
"to  suiiply  a  book  that  may  be  of  practical  use  to  the  gardener  who 
only  possesses  a  love  of  beautiful  plants  and  does  not  trouble  himself 
witli  too  much  science,  and  also  to  consolidate  in  one  volume  all  that 
is  known  of  the  genus  Rhododendron.''^  The  plates,  whether  coloured 
or  plain,  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  "  colour  groups  "  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Parsons  and  the  drawings  of  individual  plants,  mostly 
of  new  hardy  hybrids  by  Miss  Winifrid  Walker  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  colour-printing :  the  smaller  pictm-es  of  recently  introduced 
Chinese   species   bv  Miss   Eunice   Breniiaii(l.  some  of  them  not   pre- 
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viouslj  figured,  will  interest  botanists,  as  will  the  nnmerous  half-tone 
plates  from  photographs  taken  in  China  by  Mr.  Forrest  showing  the 
species  as  they  actually  grow.  As  to  the  letter- press,  Mr.  Millais 
tells  us  that  "  iio  one  can  realize  what  an  amount  of  uncollected  facts 
both  as  to  history,  culture  and  experience  there  is  lying  hidden  away 
in  the  brains  of  men  that  have  made  this  genus  their  hobby  "  ;  and 
this  he  has  brought  together  with  the  results  of  the  work  of  modern 
hybridists  and  descriptions — chiefly  of  Chinese  species — scattered 
through  various  books  and  journals  and  not  accessible  in  a  collected 
form.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  tbe  history  of  the  Chinese 
species,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Forrest  gives  a  long  hitherto 
unpublished  "  summary  of  all  his  wanderings  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  country  traversed  and  the  various  Khododendrons  to  be  found 
there."  Another  important  chapter  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the 
histoi-y  of  the  hybridizing  of  Khododendrons,  beginning  with  the  first 
recorded — the  date  is  not  given — which  "  resulted  in  Mr.  Thompson's 
nurser}'  in  London  tlu'ough  the  accidental  crossing  of  R.  ponticum 
and  R.  iiudi-florum  :  it  is  still  well  known  to-day  under  the  name  of 
R.  odoratum  or  R.  azaleoides.''''  "  The  first  successful  [intentional] 
cross  may  be  said  to  have  been  R.  arhoreuin-\- R.  ponticum=- R.  alta- 
clarense,  Avhich  Lord  Carnarvon  made  at  Highclere  [near  Newbury] 
about  the  year  1828."  Mr.  Millais  refers  to  Eot.  Mag.  Ixii.  183-5, 
t.  ;3423  for  an  account  of  this,  but  an  earlier  and  fuller  notice, — 
which  includes  a  letter  from  James  Kobert  Gowen,  who  directed  the 
crossing — will  be  found  in  Bot.  Reg.  xvii.  t.  1414  (1831)  :  the 
crossing  was  performed  in  1826  and  the  plants  thence  obtained 
fiowered  in  1831. 

Tlie  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  genus  to  cultivation  in  this 
countr}-  is  thus  briefly  simimarized :  "  The  first  to  be  introduced  was 
R.  nuixiiinim  which  was  first  flowered  in  1756  by  James  Gordon  of 
Mile  Fnd.  7^.  ^on if «ct^wi  was  introduced  in  1763  and  R.  Caucasiuin 
[sic]  in  1803.  R.  cafawhiense  came  in  1809  (Paxton),  when  John 
Fraser  sent  plants  to  his  nursery  in  Sloane  Square  and  it  was  con:imon 
in  gardens  in  1838.  R.  arhoreum  appeared  about  1820  ":  this  had 
been  figured  by  Smith  in  1805  {Exotic  Flora,  p.  6)  from  a  drawing- 
sent  by  its  discoverer,  Captain  (afterwards  Major-General)  Thomas 
Hardwicke,  who  sent  large  quantities  of  seed  to  England. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Millais  was  not  able  to  carry  out 
his  intention  of  giving,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  a  com- 
j)lete  key  to  the  genus :  with  a  view  to  this  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
hoped  to  examine  the  herbaria  of  other  countries,  "  but  present 
conditions  have  naturally  rendered  this  quite  impossible."  His  sec- 
tional distribution  of  the  species  is  based  on  that  of  Bentham  and 
Hooker  (1876),  which  is  obviously  quite  out  of  date:  he  also  gives, 
for  the  benefit  of  growers,  an  elaborate  artificial  key  extending  over 
fifteen  pages,  to  the  cultivated  species.  This  is  followed  by  Mr.  Mil- 
lais's  list,  with  full  descriptions  of  species  and  hybrids,  alphal)etically 
arranged.  One  is  sorry  that  in  so  fine  a  work  anything  should  lie 
neglected  that  may  add  to  its  perfection  ;  but  the  typogra])hical 
arrangement  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  and  the  niispi-ints — 
not  in  this  ])ortion  only — are  far  too  nnmei'ous. 

Mr.  Millais's  modest  avowal  that   hi>  ••knowledge  of  Ixitanv  as  a 
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science  is  small"  sufficiently  explains  the  limitations  of  the  volume 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view :  botanists,  however,  will  have  to 
consult  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  forms 
here  described  and  published,  but  because  certain  names,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time  under  the 
genus  and  will  have  to  be  cited  from  this  work.  Of  this  we  had 
noted  numerous  examples  :  it  will  however  be  sufficient  to  cite  three — 
Mhododendruii  glandulosum  {TherorJiodloti  glandidosum  Standley), 
R.  prunifolimn  and  R.  austrinum,  both  placed  under  Azalea  by 
their  first  describer,  Mr.  S.  K.  Small.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  see 
whether  certain  species  are  not  here  first  described — e.  g.  R.  sino- 
lepidotum  Balf.  et  Forrest,  for  which  no  reference  is  given.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  well  had  the  proofs  been  submitted  to  a 
botanist,  as  in  certain  details — e.  (j.  in  the  references — thei'e  is  room 
for  improvement. 

Possibly  we  may  have  overlooked  it,  but  we  have  not  observed  any 
reference  to  the  Khododendron  walk  at  Kew — far  too  little  known  to 
Londoners — ^which  aftords  to  those  who  cannot,  as  Mr.  Millals  has 
done,  visit  the  great  collections  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  in  Cornwall,  a  fairly  adequate  notion  of  the  beaut3^  and 
variety  of  the  genus — qualities  which  are  fully  demonstrated  in 
Mr.  Millais's  handsome  volume. 

Jilusel  Barcinonensis  Scientiarum  NaturaUum  Opera  :  series 
botanica.  II.  Introduccion  al  estudio  de  lajiorula  de  micro- 
micetos  de  Cataluna,  por  IIomualdo  Gonsalzz  Fhagoso. 
Museo  Martorell,  Barcelona,  pp.  187,  1917  ;  7 "50  pes. 

This  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  microscopic  fungus- Hora  of 
Catalonia  is  the  first  attempt  at  such  a  task.  The  onl}"  species 
hitherto  known  from  that  distvict  were  those  mentioned  in  Colmeiro's 
Enuvieraciori  of  1889,  which  included  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula. 
These  were  84  in  number,  with  the  addition  of  the  dubious  Bi/ssus 
argentea,  and  27  of  these  were  leaf -fungi  belonging  to  the  Uredinales. 
Besides  this  there  have  been  only  a  few  papers  published  in  periodicals, 
containing  scattered  records. 

The  present  v^ohune  enumerates  307  Catalonian  species,  of  which 
a  few  are  here  described  for  the  first  time.  At  the  end  of  some  of  the 
genera  there  are  added  the  names  of  certain  species  which  may  be 
expected  to  occur  in  Catalonia,  though  not  yet  noticed  there.  The 
genera  are  arranged  on  the  plan  followed  in  the  Italian  Cryptogamic 
Flora  by  Profs.  Saccardo  and  Tra verso.  There  is  one  coloured  plate  of 
common  species  and  22  small  figures  in  the  text. 

The  most  striking  fact  that  forces  itself  upon  the  reader  of  this 
volume  is  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  remains  to  be  done. 
Ver^"^  many  of  the  connuonest  species  are  not  mentioned,  although 
their  geographical  distribution  makes  it  evident  that  they  must  occur 
in  Catalonia.  Among  such  are,  strange  to  say,  Tlromyces  Poce  and 
the  teleutospores  of  Puccinia  graminis. 

As  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  nearly  half  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  Uredinales  and  Ustilaginales  (words  which  the 
author,  by-the-bye,  spells  in  an  incorrect  and  indefensible  manner). 
Among  the  former  there  are  two  notes  of  interest — one  records  the 
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finding  near  Barcelona  of  the  Tripolltan  species,  Puccinia  mediter- 
ranea  Trotter,  on  Polypofjon  7>wnspeliensis,  this  being  the  first  time 
it  has  been  seen  in  Europe;  the  other  record,  also  from  near  Barcelona, 
is  of  Puccinia  Cardui-iJifcnocejjhali,  which  has  hitherto  been  found 
only  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Britain. 

Certain  genera,  such  as  Perono^pora,  Phomopsis,  Sepforia,  and 
Pamidaria,  seem  to  have  been  well  looked  for,  but  jthe  inadequac}^  of 
the  present  knowledge  of  others  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  one 
species  is  recorded  for  Diaporthe,  one  for  Peziza  (with  only  four 
other  Discomycetes),  one  for  Cytospora,  one  for  ILeiulersonia,  one 
for  Gloeosporium,  and  none  for  Nectria,  Hypoxylon,  Diatrype, 
Dotliidea^  Mvcor,  etc.,  etc. 

The  publication  is  of  value,  nevertheless,  because  of  the  careful 
treatment  of  the  matter,  although  in  the  present  scarcity  of  paper  it 
seems  wasteful  to  devote  so  much  to  what  might  easil^^  have  been 
contained  in  a  smaller  volume.  The  author's  frequent  eccentricities 
(»f  Latin  spelling,  also,  somewhat  mar  the  satisfaction  that  could 
otherwise  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  work. 

W.  B.  G. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  November  15th,  1917, 
Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  gave  an  exposition  of  his  paper, 
"Notes  on  Cahnnopifys  linger,"  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  series 
of  lantern-slides  and  a  large  specimen  of  O.  ame'ricana  Jeff.  &  Scott 
from  Kentucky.  He  stated  that  Calamopiti/s  is  a  genus  of  fossil 
plants,  with  structure  preserved,  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age;  some 
species  may  perliaps  go  back  to  the  Upper  Devonian.  The  pith, 
which  in  certain  species  contains  iiiedullary  tracheides,  is  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  mesarch  xylem-strands.  Tlie  leaf-trace  divides  into  two 
as  it  passes  out,  and  repeated  divisions  give  the  petiole,  where  it  is 
known,  the  polydesmic  structure  of  Kalymma.  The  tracheides  of  the 
metaxylem  and  secondary  wood  have  multiseriate  bordered  pits. 
Two  species,  included  by  the  author  in  Calamojjifys,  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  Zalessky  under  the  generic  name  Erist'opliyfon.  The  first 
])art  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  origin  and  division  of  the  leaf -trace  in 
C.  americana.  The  relations  of  the  five  known  species  among  them- 
selves, and  of  the  genus  as  a  whole,  are  then  considered.  In  C.  annv- 
Jaris  (from  Thuringia)  the  zone  of  ]H-Imary  xylem  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  continuous.  The  primary  xylem-.strands  are  eccentrically 
mesarch,  the  protoxylem  lying  towai-ds  tlie  outer  side.  There  is 
evidence  for  the  presence  of  scattered  tracheides  in  the  pith,  rendering 
the  structure  essentially  i)rotostelic.  Each  leaf-traco  strand,  on  its 
exit  from  the  wood,  has  its  own  zone  of  secondary  xylem.  In  all 
these  respects  C.  annularis  agrees  with  Cf.  anwricana,  tlie  Kentucky 
species.  In  C.  Safarni  (from  Thuringia),  on  the  other  hand,  the 
])rimary  xylem-strands  are  completely  isolated  and  centrally  mesarch  ; 
medullary  tracheides.  appear  to  be  absent.  In  this  species  the  leaf- 
trace  only  divides  when  outside  the  zone  of  secondary  wood,  while  in 
C.  americana    tlie    divisiun    is    completed    earlier.       All    these    three 
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species  had  petioles  of  Kalymma  structure,  containing  a  number  of 
luesarcli  bundles.  In  all  of  them  the  medullary  ra}^s  are  usually 
multiseriate,  but  in  one  specimen,  referred  to  C.  annularis,  they  are 
narrow.  In  G.  fascicular  is  {Eristophyton  fascicular^  Zalesskv"), 
a  British  species,  the  leaf -trace  strands,  where  they  leave  the  small 
pith,  are  centrally  mesarch,  of  large  size,  and  perfectly  similar  to 
those  of  C.  Saturni.  Lower  down  in  their  course  they  dimhilsh  in 
size  and  the  centripetal  portion  becomes  much  reduced.  Tlie  ])roto- 
xylem  divides  into  two  as  the  trace  jjasses  through  the  secondary 
wood.  In  C.  Beinertiana  (^Eristophyton  Beinertianum  Zalesskv) 
(British  and  Silesian)  the  pith  is  large  and  contains  sclerotic  nests, 
absent  in  all  the  other  species.  The  xylem-strands  resemble  those  of 
the  preceding  species,  but  become  actually  endarch  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  course.  In  both  the  "  Eristophyton  "  species  the  medullary 
rays  are  narrow  and  the  wood  has  a  Cordaitean  character.  The 
petioles  are  unknown.  While  the  generic  separation  of  Eristo- 
phyton from  Galamopitys  may  ultimately  be  justified,  all  the  five 
species  form  a  natural  series,  in  which  O.  Saturni  occupies  in  certain 
respects  an  intermediate  position  between  C.  annularis  and  C.  ameri- 
cana,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  Eristophyton  "  species,  on  the  other. 
The  whole  series  of  species  here  included  in  the  genus  Calamo- 
pitys  appears  to  belong  to  the  Cycadofilices,  the  nearest  athnity 
being  with  the  Lyginopteridese,  through  Heteranr/ium.  The  great 
development  of  the  primary  wood  is  a  primitive  chai-acter,  indicating 
that  even  the  "  Eristophyton "  species  had  probably  not  advanced 
very  far  in  a  Gymnospermous  direction,  though  in  other  characters 
they  show  some  approach  towards  the  Cordaitese. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society  on  Nov.  29,  Dr.  Harold 
Wao-er  read  a  paper  on  "Intensity  and  Direction  of  Light  as  Factors 
in  Phototropism "  and  another  on  "Sphere-Coloration  in  the 
AqaricacecB  " — a  matter  which  was  treated  by  the  late  W.  Gr.  Smith 
in  his  "  Clavis  Agaricinorum  "  published  with  illustrations  showing 
the  colour-distribution  of  spores,  in  this  Journal  for  1870.  Dr.  Wager 
stated  that  the  use  of  spore-coloration  as  a  basis  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Agaricacece  is  artificial  and  imperfect.  There  is  no  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  various  colours,  and  the  designation 
of  the  colours  in  the  text-books  is  very  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory. 
A  beo-innino-,  has,  however,  been  made  by  members  of  the  Myco- 
logical  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union  to  obtain 
more  accurate  records  of  spore-coloration  in  terms  of  a  standard 
series  of  tints,  such  as  that  of  the  Code  des  Couleurs  by  Klincksieck 
&  Valette  (Paris,  1908).  He  has  already  found — and  this  may  be 
a  fact  of  some  considerable  physiological  interest — that,  with  one  or 
two  doubtful  exceptions,  all  the  spore  colours  so  far  standardized, 
whether  pink  rusty,  or  purple,  fall  within  the  region  of  the  less 
refrano-ible  half  of  the  spectrum.  Spectroscopic  examination  also 
shows  this.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Buller  that  these  colouring- 
matters  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  screening  off  certain  of  the 
sun's  rays  from  the  living  protoplasm.  If  this  is  so,  we  ought  to  find 
some  support  for  the  hypothesis  in  the  more  abundant  distribution  of 
the  coloured-spored  species  in  the  open  and  the  white-spored  forms  in 
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tlie  shade.  On  taljuLitiniJ,-  the  records  of  hal)itats,  it  has  been  ft)nnd 
that  we  get  approxunately  :  — 

Blaek-spored  forms  :  24%  occurring  in  the  shade,  76%  in  the  open. 
Turple     „         •„         30°  „         „       ^       „  „       70'V„       „ 

White     „  „        907„         „  „  .,       10",;       „ 

The  piidv-spored  forms  gave  34"/„  in  tlie  shade,  G6%  in  tlie  open. 
This  is  intermediate,  as  miglit  have  been  expected,  between  the  dark- 
s])Ored  and  the  wliite-spored  species.  The  brown  or  rustj-spored 
forms,  however,  gave  figures  not  quite  so  good,  viz.  : — 527o  in  the 
shade  and  48''/o  in  the  o^jen.  These  figures  are  only  approximate, 
as  they  are  compiled  from  a  list  of  habitats  which  is  probably 
not  very  accurately  determined  as  regards  light  and  shade.  Spore- 
e>)lo ration  may,  however,  depend,  partly  at  least,  upon  the  kind 
of  substratimi  on  which  the  Fungi  grow.  It  is  significant,  for 
example,  that  a  large  projjortion  of  the  black-spoi-ed  forms  groM^  upon 
dung,  wiiilst  the  white-spored  forms  are  found  largely  upon  the 
ground,  frequently  in  rich  soil  in  humus,  and  the  rusty-spored  forms 
largely  upon  rotten  wood,  old  stum})s,  &c.  It  would  be  instructive  if 
careful  records  were  made  of  spore-coloration  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
stratum as  well  as  to  light  and  shade. 

UxDER  a  somewhat  ambiguous  title  Planf  Maferials  of  Decora- 
tice  Giirdenitif/  :  The  Woody  Plants,  Prof.  Trelease  has  published 
(at  tJrbana,  Illinois)  in  handy  j^ocket  form  a  series  of  dichotomous 
keys  which,  if  carefully  used,  should  enable  an  intelligent  observer 
to  identify  with  a  fair  amount  of  confidence  any  hardy  tree,  shrub, 
or  woody  climber  likely  to  be  met  with  under  cultivation  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  as  well  as  in  Northern  Eui-ope.  The  book  is 
well  ]jlanned,  the  materials  being  primarily  divided  into  four  easily 
distinguished  groups:  (A)  Trees,  (B)  Shrubs,  (C)  Undershrubs, 
(D)  Scrambling  or  Climbing  Woody  Plants.  A  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  vai-ious  genera  follows,  with  keys  to  the  species  under 
each  genus.  We  think  that  the  usefulness  of  the  keys  would  have 
been  increased  if  the  page  of  each  genus  had  been  indicated  in  the 
keys  to  the  main  groups  rather  than  in  the  index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  A  concise  description  of  each  genus  precedes  the  keys, 
wliich  intdude  247  genera,  7S2  species,  and  375  varieties,  contained 
in  S3  natural  families.  Such  highly  critical  genera  as  Rosa  and 
Crataef/ns  are  wisely  ignored  except  as  regards  Avell-marked  species. 
The  determining  characters  employed  are  mostly  non-technical  and 
easily  recognized  with  the  help  of  a  good  pocket-lens,  while  a  good 
glossary  is  provided  for  the  non-botanist.  The  author  deserves  the 
thanks  of  botanists  and  horticulturists  for  a  very  useful  ]iiece  of  work  : 
a  book  on  similar  lines  is  badly  needed  in  our  country,  but  to  compile 
this  would  be  no  light  task,  considering  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  in 
cultivation  now  number  some  thousands.  Such  a  c()m])ilation  would 
however  ra])idly  become  indispensable  to  the  large  number  of  people 
now  interested  in  this  fascinating  subject,  and  used  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bean's  useful  volumes  would  prove  invaluable  to  all  students 
of  ligneous  plants. — A.  B.  J. 

W7<:  have  received  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Wat.son 
liotanical    Exchange   (Mub  (IDIG    17)  from   which  we  hope  later   to 
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make  some  extracts.  It  contains  tlie  usual  interesting  notes  upon 
critical  genera  by  Messi-s.  Marshall,  Salmon,  Bennett,  White,  and  others, 
including  the  distributor  for  the  year,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  :  we  are 
glad  to  note  the  almost  entire  absence  of  rubbish-heap  plants  and  do  not 
regret  that  Mr.  Wilniott  has  not  been  able  "  to  find  time  at  the  Museum 
to  write  notes  on  some  of  the  aliens  submitted  to  him."  The  Ke])ort 
contains  a  biogiuphy,  with  portrait,  of  Richard  Spiers  Standen  (1835- 
1917)  who  since  he  joined  the  Club  in  1893  has  only  once  omitted 
to  send  an  annual  parcel  of  plants :  his  herbarium  was  presented  to 
the  Department  of  Botany  in  1910. 

The  recent  issue  (vol.  viii.  parts  6-9  :  Oct.  1917)  of  the  JEssex 
Naftirdlisf  contains  an  interesting  biography  of  John  Gibbs  (1822- 
?  1892)  of  Chelmsford,  with  portrait  and  bibliography,  l)y  Mr.  Miller 
Christy;  Mr.  Hugh  Main  figures  and  describes  Eiifomoplithora 
americana,  an  American  fungus  "  ai)parently  not  previously  recorded 
for  Europe  and  certainly  not  from  Great  Britain  "  ;  an  account  of 
the  fungus  foray  and  cryptogamic  meeting  for  1915  contains  lists 
of  the  fungi  and  mycetozoa  met  with  and  the  description  of  a  new 
species — Lasioholns  oligoffichns  A.  L.  Sm.  &  liamsbottom ;  and  a 
report  by  Mr.  Robert  Paulson  on  the  Varenne  collection  of  lichens  in 
the  possession  of  the  Club. 

It  is  well  for  the  progress  of  the  science  of  biogeogra'phy  that  any 
speculations  based  upon  the  distribution  of  eitlier  plants  or  animals 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  from  students  of  both  divisions 
of  the  organic  world.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Stapf's  admirable  "  Cartogra|)hic  Studv  of  the  Southern  Element 
in  the  British  Flora"  {Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  1916-17,  pp.  81-92), 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Kennard  and  B.  B.  Woodward  have  issued  (Proc. 
fjrpologists'  Assoc,  xxviii.  pp.  109-190)  a  memoir  on  "  The  Post- 
Pliocene  Non-marine  MoUusca  of  Ireland,"  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  botanists.  Incidentally  these  authors  give  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  (77iar«-marls ;  but  our  reason  for  calling 
attention  to  their  paper  here  is  that  it  states  strongly  supported 
arguments  as  to  the  constitution,  date  and  route  of  origin  of  the  main 
elements — Western,  Germanic  and  Nearctic — of  the  Irish  non-marine 
moUusks,  and  by  implication  of  the  Hoi-a.  Whilst  Dr.  Stapf  follows 
Engler  and  Clement  Reid  as  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Irish 
flora  and  fauna  by  the  Glacial  period  and  the  Past-Glacial  re-popula- 
tion of  the  island,  these  authors  follow  Dr.  Scharff  to  the  opposed 
conclusions  that  the  fauna  and  flora  are  Pre-Glacial  and  that  there 
has  been  no  land  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since 
Glacial  times.  Their  discussion  of  Post-Glacial  or  Holocene  climatic 
fluctuations,  confirming  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  F.  J.  Lewis  {Trans. 
Boy.  Soc.  JScl.  vols,  xli.-xlvii.  1905-11),  on  lines  sketched  long  agob}'' 
Axel  Blytt,  is  also  of  great  practical  importance  to  botanists. 

We  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Feltx  Gilbert  Wilt- 
shear,  who  was  killed  in  France  towards  the  end  of  November.  He 
had  been  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Botanical  Library  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  where  his  intelligence  and  helpfulness 
were  gveatlv  a])preciated  by  visitors.  AVe  liope  to  say  niore  about 
him  in  anv  carlv  issue. 


THE  CULTIVATED  DAHLIA. 

By  James  Beitten,  F.L.S. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Horticultural  Society  (xlii.  parts 
2  &  3)  published  in  September,  Mr.  C.  Hai'raaii  Payne  (pp.  305-16j 
gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  garden  Dahlia,  with  Special 
reference  to  "  its  reputed  introduction  in  1789."  He  had  previously 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  fol*  Sept.  23,  1916,  the  more 
important  part  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and 
Dr.  Kendle  in  the  following  number  added  some  additional  pal'ticulars. 
I  had  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  examine  the  specimens  in  the 
National  Herbarium  to  which  both  wfitel's  make  reference,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  print  here  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived, 
though  these  in  the  main  agree  with  theil's,  with  a  few  additional 
particulars  on  one  oi'  two  points  of  interest. 

Mr.  Payne  has  with  much  care  and  thoroughness  examined  and 
destroyed  the  tradition — apparently  traceable  to  Aiton's  Hortus 
Kewensis,  ed.  2,  v.  87  (1813)  and  repeated  by  all  subsequent  writere 
who  have  dealt  with  the  subject — that  the  Dahlia  was  "  introd. 
1789  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute."  The  suggestion  of  Sir  David 
Prain  that  this  statement  originated  in  a  misprint  for  1798 — 
confirmed,  as  he  shows,  by  the  substitution  of  the  latter  date  for 
the  foniier  in  the  Epitome,  published  a  year  latel* — is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  Dahlia  appeai-ed  in  a  "'List  of  plants  in 
the  Hort.  Madrid,  wanted  for  Kew  Gardens '  and  marked  in  Lady 
Bute's  book  [at  Kew]  1798."  "  There  is  nothing  to  show,"  says 
Sir  David,  "  whether  the  plants  were  actually  received  "  ;  but  there 
are  three  sheets  in  the  National  Herbariuiii,  endorsed  "  C.  G.  Ortega 
(Lady  Bute),"  which  Mr.  Payne  says  "  were  without  doubt  grown 
at  Kew  and  thus  found  their  way  into  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  her- 
barium, of  which  they  formed  a  part."  In  default  of  more  definite 
evidence,  Mr.  Payne's  expression  of  certainty  appears  to  me  too  strong  : 
the  writing  on  the  back  of  the  sheets  is  not  known  to  me — it  is 
probably  that  of  one  of  the  clerks  employed  by  Banks,  "Written  when 
the  plant  was  placed  in  the  Herbarium :  other  sheets,  similarly 
endorsed,  are  scattered  through  the  collection,  but  in  no  case  is  there 
anything  to  indicate  that  they  came  from  Kew  Gardens — the  plants 
having  this  provenance  are  usually  endorsed  "Hort.  Kew."  Mr.  Payne's 
reference  to  "  the  old  inscription  on  the  sheet "  rather  conveys  the 
idea  that  this  forms  but  one  entry :  the  name  and  reference  to 
Cavanilles  are  however  in  different  hands  from  the  endorsement — the 
former  perhaps  in  that  of  Sims,  the  latter  added  by  Dryander.  In 
view  of  Mr.  Payne's  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  sjiecimens 
and  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  Cavanilles,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
although  carefully  matched,  the  former  are  not  ty})ical  for  Cavanilles's 
species. 

My  own  interpretation  of  the  specimens  would  be  that  Lady  Bute 
had  a  collection   of  dried   plants  from  Ortega,  the  Curator  of  the 
JouHNAL  OF  Botany. — Vol.  oG.     [FEBHfAnY,  1918.]       u 
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Madrid  (javden,  whose  acquaintance  she  doubtless  made  Avhen 
(as  Mr.  Payne  informs  us)  she  was  at  Madrid  with  her  husband 
in  1795-7;  the  fact  that  one  of  the  specimens  is  endorsed  as  '■'  sriit 
luider  the  name  of  Dalilia  coeruleo-ruhens "  seems  to  show  that 
this  was  not  given  to  her  personally  when  she  was  in  Madrid.  Other 
jdants  from  Ortega  in  the  National  Herbarivnn  were  received  by 
Banks  in  1777.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Solander  MSS.,  which 
so  often  are  helpful  in  investigations  of  this  kind,  contain  nothing 
relating  to  the  genus. 

The  introduction  of  the  Dahlia  to  our  gai'dens  was  practically  due 
to  Lady  Holland,  in  whose  garden  at  Kensington  it  was  first  success- 
fully cultivated.  Specimens  of  the  plants  earliest  raised  there  were 
sent  from  the  garden  to  Banks,  and  are  now  in  the  National  Herbarium. 
Mr.  Payne  refers  to  these,  but  as  they  were  not  connected  with  the 
inquiry  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  does  not  further  consider  them. 
Sonie  time  ago  I  inade  notes  on  these  specimens,  which  may  be  worth 
printing  in  connection  with  Mr.  Payne's  i-esearches. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Dahlia  to  the  Holland 
House  garden  is  given  by  Buonaiuti  in  the  "  communication  "  ap- 
pended to  the  Complete  Dictionary  of  Gardening  (1807)  by  "  Alex- 
ander McDonald."  Buonaiuti  is  there  described  as  "gardener "to 
Lord  Holland,  bnt  Sabine  (in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  iii.  218)  corrects  this 
to  "librarian."  I  have  been  able  to  discover  very  little  about  him 
beyond  that  his  Christian  name  began  with  S,  and  that  he  was  still  living 
in  1820.  These  facts  I  gather  from  Faulkner's  Histori/  of  Kensing- 
ton, published  in  that  year,  which  says  (p.  440)  :  "  Mr.  Buonaiuti, 
who  resides  on  [Kensington]  Terrace,  has  in  his  possession  the  last 
engraving  tools  made  use  of  by  the  celebrated  engraver  Bartolozzi, 
previous  to  his  leaving  this  country,  and  a  proof  of  the  last  plate 
which  he  finished,  with  an  inscription  in  his  own  handwa-iting  ex- 
pressive of  his  friendship  and  esteem."  As  Mr.  Payne  points  out, 
Buonaiviti's  communication  is  reproduced  (without  author's  name)  in 
the  New  Flora  Britannica  (not  "  Botanica  ")  and  Neio  Botanic  Gar- 
den— the  same  work  vmder  another  title — the  text  of  which  is  prac- 
tically identical  wnth  that  of  the  Complete  Dictionary.  According 
to  G.  W.  Johnson  (Hist.  Engl.  Gardening,  282)  Alexander  Macdonald 
was  "  an  assumed  name  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Dickson,  of  Hindon  [Hendon] 
in  Middlesex,  author  of  several  agricultural  works  "  :  I  know  nothing 
more  about  him :  the  agricultural  works  under  his  name  in  B.M. 
Library  Catalogue  range  in  date  from  1799  to  1815.  It  may  be 
noted  that  we  have  in  the  Department  of  Botany  a  large  number  of 
the  drawings  of  Sydenham  Edwards  from  which  the  plates  fi'om 
these  works  were  prepared. 

The  specimens  from  Holland  House  are  six  in  number,  four  being 
referred  to  D.  variabilis  and  two  to  D.  coccinea.  There  can  I  think 
be  no  doubt  that  the  names  and  notes  on  the  sheets  are  in  Buonaiuti's 
hand,  and  that  the  foxu-  represent  the  "  four  distinct  species  or  vai'ie- 
ties  "  mentioned  in  his  communication  to  the  Complete  Dictionary  as 
flowei-ing  in  1805.  .This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
MS.  note  on  one  of  the  sheets  begins  :  "  This  plant  came  from  seeds 
in  1805"  ;  that  three  of  the  sheets  are  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  3  ; 
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tliat  tlie  test  refers  to  "  Dalilia  Pinnata,  now  commonly  called 
Pui'jJUi'ea  "  and  that  the  three  sheets  bear  these  two  names,  placed  as 
synonymous.  The  name  on  the  fourth  sheet,  Dahlia  rosea,  is  followed 
by  the  words  "seemly  a  variety,"  and  the  text  differentiates  this  from 
*'th6  true  Rosea  of  Cavanilles."  The  two  specimens  referred  to 
D  coccined  are  mentioned  by  Buonaiuti  under  that  name  and  as 
D.  Ci'ocafa, 

The  history  of  the  Holland  House  plants  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized from  Buonaiuti's  communication.  The  seeds  were  sent  from 
Spain  by  Lady  Holland  in  May  1804?,  and  were  at  once  sown  ;  one  plant 
followed  in  September  of  that  year.  In  1805  many  Dahlias  came  up, 
among  which  were  the  **  four  species  or  varieties  "  ali-eady  referred  to. 
The  final  note  in  the  communication  is  dated  July  10,  1806,  at  which 
time  "  above  a  hundred  plants  of  Dahlias  [were]  growing  in  various 
parts  of  the  gardens  at  Holland-House  in  the  highest  luxuriance." 


SILENE  NUTANS  AND  S.  DUBIA. 
Br  C.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S. 

Si>^cE  my  note  upon  these  plants  appeared  in  this  Journal  (1905, 
p.  127),  I  have  been  able  to  give  a  little  further  study  to  the  habits 
of  both,  particularly  as  regards  their  characteristics  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  as  they  grow  side  by  side  in  my  garden. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  synonymy,  I  may  say  that 
the  following  observations  refer  to  what  I  call  "  ^S*.  nutans^''  the 
Nottingham  plant,  agreeing  with  Eng.  Bot.  tab.  465  (vii.  1798),  as 
compared  with  examples  of  a  more  slender  and  delicate  habit  which 
I  suggested  might  be  ^S*.  duhia  Herb,  and  which  is  probably  quite  as 
frequent  a  form  in  Britain. 

In  the  first  place,  whilst  realizing  in  1905  that  they  were  clearly 
distinct,  I  had  not  gi-asped  the  fact  that  they  could,  at  all  events 
whilst  growing,  be  so  easily  separated  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Whilst  resting  in  the  winter,  8.  nutans  as  compared  with  S.  dubia 
shows  rosettes  that  are  rather  more  compact,  with  leaves  broader  and 
blunter  in  outline,  more  hairy  and  with  shorter  petioles  ;  the  entire 
foliage  is  of  a  darker  green  and  invariably  (?)  tinged  with  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  In  8.  duhia,  the  leaves  are  longer  petioled  than  those 
of  nutans,  narrower,  more  acute,  less  hairy,  and  the  foliage  of  a 
brighter  green,  tending  towards  yellow,  never  (?)  tinted  as  mentioned 
above. 

During  the  flowering  period,  many  points  were  noted  (op.  cit. 
p.  128)  to  distinguish  the  two  plants,  but  perhaps  insufficient  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  colour  of  the  petals ;  this  in  duhia  is  of  a  yellowish 
tint  ("flores  flavescentes  "  of  Herbich)  which,  noticeable  even  when 
the  plant  is  in  bud  or  .when  the  petals  are  curled  during  daytime, 
contrasts  strongly,  wlien  the  flowers  are  expanded  in  the  evening,  with 
the  practicallv  pure-white  petals  of  nutans. 

j>  2 
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When  the  two  plants  are  in  fruit  and  the  capsules  quite  ripe,  the 
following  differences  may  be  noted  : — - 


nutans. 

Carpoplwre  3-3^  mm.  long. 

Capsule  (including  carpophore) 
12-14  mm.  long,  extreme  width 
5-6  mm. ;  diameter  of  retlexed 
capsule-teeth  4-5  mm. 

mpe  seeds  greyish-black,  circa 
1  mm.  long  by  f  mm.  broad, 
covered  with  reticulations  and 


tubercles. 


dub  la. 

Carpophore  circa  4  mm.  long.  * 
Capsule  (including  carpophore) 
16-18  mm.  long,  extreme  width 
7^-8^  mm. ;  diameter  of  re- 
flexed  capsule-teeth  5-6  mm. 
Ripe  seeds  ash^^-grey,  circa  1:^ 
mm.  long  by  circa  1  ram.  broad, 
covered  with  reticulations  and 


with    minute     acutely -pointed  with    minute     bluntly-pointed 


tubercles. 


Summing  up  the  various  points  it  may  be  seen  that  duhia  differs 
from  nutans,  1,  by  its  narrower,  more  acute,  less  hairy  leaves  which 
are  of  a  brighter  green ;  2,  by  its  petals,  with  a  decidedly  yellowish 
tint ;  3,  by  the  narrow  and  more  cylindrical  calyx  (unlike  that  figured 
in  Eng.  Bot.  t.  465)  with  longer  and  more  acuminate  cal5^x-teeth  ; 
4,  the  capsule  and  seeds  are  larger,  the  latter  paler  in  colour  and  with 
blunt  tubercles. 

S.  infracta  W.  &  K.,  mentioned  b}'  Brebisson  as  a  variety  of 
/S'.  nutans  (Fl.  Norm.  ed.  5,  60,  1879),  may  perhaps  be  discovered 
in  these  islands.  Griirke  (PI.  Europ.  ii.  fasc.  2,  316,  1899)  gives  its 
distribution  at  follows : — Suec.  Fenn.  Gall.  Germ.  Helv.  Bohem. 
Morav.  Hung.  Transsilv.  Ross. — Canar.  It  is  evidently  much  more 
glabrous  than  "  diihia,'"  and  M.  Corbiere,  to  whom  I  sent  a  Sussex 
example  of  the  latter,  told  me  that  it  could  not  come  under  the 
infracta  of  his  Flora  (Nouv.  Fl.  Norm.  91,  1894). 

Two  corrections  must  be  made  in  my  former  paper : — 1.  Dr.  Williams 
tells  me  that  the  distribution  quoted  (op.  cit.  p.  128)  from  his  account 
in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (Bot.)  xxxii.  171,  1896,  does  not  apply  to 
var.  duhia,  but  to  the  species  nutans  as  a  whole  ;  2.  Later  examina- 
tion of  further  specimens  from  Kincardine  (St.  Cyrus,  W.  Gardiner, 
1842  etc.)  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are  better  left  under  nutans. 
Whilst  thus  losing  this  county  for  duhia,  we  may  add  S.  Hants 
(v.c.  11),  Clement  Reid,  sp. !  1911,  for  this  plant,  and  Dorset 
(v.c.  9),  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell !  1886,  for  S.  mitans. 

Both  nutans  and  duhia  have  set  a  good  number  of  seeds  this 
siunmer  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  botanists  interested  in  these 
plants  some  of  either  or  both,  so  far  as  the  stock  permits. 


ALABASTRA  DIVERSA.— Paet  XXYIIL 
By  Spencer  Le  M.  Mooke,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  11.) 

Dyschoriste  Rogersii,  sp.  nov.  Hamulis  quadrangularibus  ad 
nodos  aliquantulum  tumidis  minute  puberulis  mox  glabris ;  foliis 
parvis  subsessilibus  obovatis  vel  obovato-oblongis  retusis  minute 
puberulis ;  Jiorihus  in  axillis   saepe   ramuloruni  perbrevium  solitariis 
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perpaucisve  ;  calyce  minute  puberulo  tubo  cylindrico  quain  segiiienfci 
lineari-subulata  acuminata  paulluluui  longiore;  corollce  extus  glandu- 
loso-puberulsB  tubo  ex  calyce  bene  eminente  anguste  tubuloso  sub 
limbo  dilatato  limbo  optima  bilabiato  tubo  breviore  labii  antici  lobis 
quam'postici  longioribus  ;  «?i^7jerts  breviter  exsertis  loculis  inperspicue 
calcaratis ;  stylo  pubescente. 

Transvaal';  n.  12876. 

Folia  summum  fere  1  cm.  long,  pleraque  vero  ±6  mm.,  8-4  mm. 
lat.  Pedicelli  perbreves,  raro  2  mm.  attingentes.  Bracteolse  circa 
2  mm.  long.  Calyx  9  mm.  long ;  segmenta  sola  4  mm.  Corolla; 
tubus  1*5  cm.  long.,  inferne  1  mm.  sub  limbo  4  mm.  lat. ;  limbus 
1  cm.  long. ;  lobi  omnes  oblongo-obovati  obtusissimi,  antici  6"5  mm., 
postici  5  mm.  long.  Filamentorum  pars  libera  vix  4  mm.  long. ; 
antherse  apice  mucronulatse,  2  mm.  long.  Ovarium  glabrum  4  mm., 
stylus  21  mm.  long. 

Nearest  D.  Hildehrandtii  S.  Moore,  bvit  without  the  glandular 
indumentum  of  that  species  and  smaller  in  leaf  and  flower. 

Blepharis  caloneura,  sp.  nov.  Hamis  ramulisque  teretibus  his- 
pidis  ;  foliontm  pseudoverticillis  solemniter  4-nis  foliis  per  paria 
manifesto  insequalibus  omnibus  sessilibus  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis 
obtusis  vel  obtuse  acutis  margine  distanter  denticulatis  tenuiter 
coriaceis  utrinque  hispido-scabridis  ;  Jlorihus  in  spicas  subglobosas 
plurifloras  ordinatis  ;  foliis  Jloralibiis  lanceolatis  apice  spinoso- 
acuminatis  margine  paucidentatis  dentibus  spinosis  pilis  strigosis 
scabridis  glandulosisque  copiose  aspersis  ;  hractea  slerili  foliis  flor- 
alibus  subsimili  nisi  multo  majore  dorso  costa  centrali  insigniter 
prominente  percursa  costisque  lateralibus  optime  perspicuis  signata  ; 
bracfeolis  lanceolato-oblongis  spinoso-acuminatis  sursum  margine 
dentatis  ;  calyce  glanduloso-pubescente  bracteolas  superante  segmentis 
anticis  quam  posticum  paullulum  brevioribus  2-dentatis  dentibus 
breviter  spinoso-acuminatis  margine  sub  apice  utrinque  2-dentatis 
segmento  postico  spinoso-acuminato  margine  utrinque  1-dentato 
segmentis  lateralibus  ceteris  pauUo  brevioribus  lineari-lanceolatis 
acuminatis  ;  corollce  cserulese  limbo  3-lobo  extus  glanduloso-pubescente 
intus  sparsim  scabriusculo  lobis  lateralibus  late  ovatis  obtusissimis 
quam  intermedivis  ovato-oblongus  obtusus  majoribus  ;  capsula  ovoidea 
obtusa  2-sperraa. 

Chome  ;  n.  8006.  Victoria  Falls  ;  n.  13172.  Also  at  Kew, 
N.W.  Rhodesia  ;  n.  8757.     Victoria  Falls  ;  n.  13154. 

Folia  pleraque  4-8  cm.  long.,  5-8  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  griseolo- 
viridia.  Folia  Horalia  +  1  cm.  long.  Bractea  sterilis  uscpie  ad 
4'5  X 1  cm.,  sie])issime  vero  brevior  sc.  +2'5  cm.  long.  Braeteolaj 
15  mm.  long.  Calycis  segmentum  posticum  22  mm.,  antici  19  mm. 
long.  ;  segmenta  lateralia  16  mm.  long.  CoroUae  tubus  9  nun.  long. ; 
limbiis  15  mm.  long.,  sub  apice  9'5  mm.  lat.  ;  lol)i  laterales  yegre 
4  mm.  lat.,  lobus  intermedins  2  mm.      Capsula  dilute  liadia. 

Affinity  with  li.  sol  Clai'ke  and  IB.  Wehfitschii  S.  Moore. 

Blepharis  cataractae,  sp.  nov.  Ramulis  ti-nuibus  j)ilis  decurvis 
hispidvdis  delude  glal)ris  ;  foliis  per  ])aria  iniequalia  pseudoverticillatis 
lincarihus  breviter  spinuloso-acuminatis  integris  linne  membranareis 
])ilis   paucis  hispidis  jjneditis  necnon  margine  rigide  ciliolalis;  siiicis 
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abbreviatis  subglobosis  paucifloris  ;  foliis  forolihtts  uti  bracteae 
sparsim  hispidis  linearibus  spinoso-acuminatis  integris  prominenter 
1-nervibus ;  hracteis  sterilibus  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  3-nervibus 
nervis  lateralibus  multo  minus  perspicuis  ;  hracteis  fertilihns  lanceo- 
latis  acuminatis  3-nervibus  quam  bracteolae  paullo  longioribus  margine 
ciliato  exempto  fere  glabris  ;  hracteola  anguste  lineari-lanceolata 
acuminata  1-nervi  uti  bractese  fertiles  scariosa  glabra ;  cali/cis  quam 
bracteolse  brevioris  scariosi  segmentis  ext.  ovato-oblongis  anticis 
bidentatis  2-nervibus  postico  anticis  pauUulum  longiore  acuminato 
3-nervoso  segmentis  lateralibus  lanceolatis  acutis  exteriora  fere 
adifiquantibus ;  corolla  parva  coerulea  limbo  extus  pubenilo  intus 
pvibescente  3-lobo  lobis  late  ovatis  obtusissimis  intermedio  paullo 
minus  lato  ;  capsida  ovoidea  obtusa  2-sperma. 

Victoria  Falls  ;  n.  13153. 

Folia  majora  usque  3  cm.  minora  usque  2  cm.  long.,  2'5-3  mm. 
lat,,  exstant  revera  minora.  Folia  floralia  circa  1  cm.  long.  Bracteai 
steriles  12  mm,  long.  Bracteola  11  mm.  long.  Calycis  segmenta 
antica  8'5  mm.,  posticum  10  mm.,  lateralia  7  mm.  long.  Corollai 
tubus  4  mm.  long.,  limbus  8  mm. ;  hie  sub  apice  6  mm.  lat,  Capsula 
badia,  G  mm.  long.     Semina  4*5  mm.  long. 

Close  to  S.  Hainesii  S.  Moore  which,  with  broader  leaves,  has 
longer  and  more  strongly  spinous-tijjped  floral  leaves,  differently 
shaped  sterile  bracts,  calyx  diverse  in  some  respects,  besides  white 
or  perhaps  pale  yellow  flowers.  In  addition  Clarke  describes  and 
apparently  correctly  .S,  Hainesii  as  having  no  bracteoles,  whereas 
S.  cataractce  certainly  has  one,  that  is  to  say  Avhile  the  outer  of  the 
organs  surrounding  the  flowers  are  S-nerved  (bracts),  the  innermost 
one  answers  the  requirement  of  a  bracteole,  viz.,  in  being  1 -nerved, 
although  in  normal  cases  two  such  are  present. 

Barleria  (§  Ei(-Sarleria)  Rogersii,  sp.  nov,  Ramis  ramulisque 
teretibus  pilis  brevibus  stellatis  scabridis  ;  foliis  subsessilibus  oblongo- 
lanceolatis  obtusis  basin  versus  angustatis  firme  membranaceis  pag, 
sup,  pilis  stellatis  subsparsim  inspersis  subtus  jM'sesertim  in  nervis 
stellato-pubescentibus ;  Jloribiis  spicas  breves  ovoideo-oblongas  pauci- 
floras  ramulos  breves  terminantes  efformantibus ;  hracteis  calyce 
brevioribus  lanceolato-oblongis  acutis  dorso  carinato-rotundis  uti 
braeteohe  necnon  calyx  pilis  stellatis  simplicibus  longioribus  appres- 
sisque  intermixtis  tomentosis ;  hracteolis  lineari-cymbiformibus  acutis 
longit,  cal3'cem  circiter  semisequantibus ;  calycis  segmentis  ext.  inter 
se  subsequalibus  ovatis  intus  ima  basi  piloso-villosis  anticis  breviter 
bidentatis  postico  acuto  lateralibus  linearibus  acuminatis  quam 
exterioi'a  plane  minoribus  ;  corollcB  tubo  calyce  breviore  cylindrico 
svib  limbo  piloso  alibi  glabro  lobis  tubo  longioribus  inter  se  sequilongis 
antico  oblongo-spathulato  ceteris  obovatis  omnibus  obtusissimus ; 
staminihus  2  breviter  exsertis  staminodiis  2  brevibus  antheris  exiguis 
polleniferis  instructis  ;  ovario  4-ovulato. 

S.  Ehodesia,  Wankie  ;  n.  13239. 

Folia  usque  ad  6'5x2"5  cm.,  etsi  ssepissime  minora,  e.g.  ±2-0  x 
1  cm.,  supra  in  sicco  griseo-viridia  subtus  pallida,  Spica  circa 
2'5xl"5  cm.     Bracteje  9  mm,,  bracteolee  8  mm.  long,     Calvcis  scg- 
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meiita  ext.  17"o  mm.  long.,  antica  summimi  7  mm.,  po.sticum  0  mm. 
lat.  ;  lateralia  7  mm.  long.  CoroU*  tubus  8'o  x  l'7o  mm. ;  lobi  a;gre 
1  cm.  long.  Filanienta  interne  dilatata,  8  mm.  long.,  antheraj  3  mm. 
long.,  staminoclia  1  mm.  long,  horum  antherje  '-i:  mm.  Ovarium 
glabrum,  3  mm.  long.,  stylus  glaber,  11  mm.  long. 

The.  foliage  of  both  species  being  virtually  identical,  this  might  be 
taken  for  Ji.  taitensis  S.  Moore  which  has  quite  different  tlowers. 

Selago  Polygala,  sp.  nov.  Perennis ;  ramis  verisimiliter  decum- 
bentibus  sursmu  ramulosis  crebro  foliosis  minute  pubescentibus ;  foliis 
fasciculatis  sessilibus  lineari-oblongis  obtusis  basi  angustatis  mem- 
branaceis  uti  bracteae  cal^^cesque  uiicroscopice  puberulis ;  cymis 
brevibus  racemosis  ad  apicem  rami  paniculam  foliatam  referentibus  ; 
hracteis  oblongis  .obtusis  calycem  excedentibus ;  cali/ce  campanulato 
medium  usque  diviso  lobis  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis  inter  se  fere 
sequalibus ;  corollcs  tubo  infundibulari-cylindrico  lobis  oblongo-ovatis 
obtusis  vel  obtusissimis  anticis  quam  postici  majoribus  intermedio 
quam  laterales  longiore ;  staminibus  exsertis  ;  stamiiiodio  nullo ; 
ovario  ovoideo-oblongo  glabro  ;  stylo  exserto. 

Cape,  Worcester  division,  between  Osplaats  and  Tunnel  sidings  ; 
n.  16733. 

Folia  1-2  cm.  long.,  2-3"5  mm.  lat.  Ramuli  cymigeri  circa 
3  cm.  long.,  deorsum  foliosi.  Bractea;  ±4-5  mm.  long.,  pedicelli 
circa  1  mm.  Calyx  3  mm.  long.,  lobi  1-5  mm.  Corolla?  tubus 
5  mm.  long.,  deorsum  2  mm.  sub  limbo  2*5  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  postici 
Vo  mm.,  laterales  3  mm.,  anticus  4  mm.  long.  Ovarium  1  mm., 
stylus  8  mm.  long. 

Affinity  with  S.  hermannioides  E.  Mey.,  but  diverse  in  indu- 
mentum, larger  fascicled  leaves,  laxer  cymes  and  larger  flowers. 

Plectranthus  {Qermania)  Thorncroftii,  sp.  nov.  Caule  ascen- 
dente  sat  valido  superne  ramoso  glabro ;  ramulis  sparsim  foliosis 
pubescentibus  ;  foliis  breviter  petiolatis  oblongo-obovatis  apicem 
versus  perpaucidentatis  firme  membranaceis  sparsim  pubescentibus ; 
verticillastris  solemniter  2-tloris  inter  se  distantibus  circa  o  mm  ; 
pediceUis  calyce  longioribus  uti  calyx  glanduloso-pubescentibus ; 
calycis  florescentis  campanulati  tubo  limbum  adajquante  lobo  postico 
late  ovato  acuto  lobis  lateralibus  triangulari-lanceolatis  quam  antici 
lineari-subulati  paullukmi  brevioribus ;  corollce  extus  glandulis  lucen- 
tibus  sparsim  insperste  tubo  postice  gibboso  inde  cylindrico  labio 
postico  3-lobo  lobo  intermedio  suborbiculari  alte  emarginato  quaiu 
laterales  ovato-oblongi  obtusissimi  longiore  labio  antico  cvmbiformi 
longit.  posticum  leviter  superante  ;  yenifalihus  exsertis. 

Transvaal,  Barberton  ;  J.  Thorncroft  (Ilfj.  Hoyrrs,  10987). 

Planta  verisiuiiliter  vix  spithamea.  Caulis  usque  -1  mm.  diam., 
laxe  corticatus.  Folia  20  x  7  mm.  attingentia,  sed  sa'pius  minora,  in 
sicco  brunnea.  S])icastra  5-8  cm.  long.  Bracteie  diutule  ])ersistentes, 
lineares  vel  lineari-oblongai,  2-5  nun.  long.  Pedicelli  5-G  mm.  long. 
Calyx  Horesccns  3'5  mm.  long ;  labium  posticum  2  mm.  long.  ; 
labii  antici  lobi  laterales  1"5  mm.,  lobus  anticus  vix  2  mm.  lono-. 
CaljTC  fructescens  6  mm.  long. ;  labium  posticum  4  mm.  lobi  ceteri 
2'5  mm.  long.     Corolhu  tubus  4'5  x  2  mm.  ;  labii  ixtstici  lobus  inter- 
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medius  fere  7  mm.  diam. ;  lobi  laterales  3  mm.  long. ;  labimn  anticum 
6"5  mm.  long. 

Affinity  apparently  with  P.  Tliitnherf/ii  Benth.  The  habit  and 
comparatively  elongated  inflorescences  with  only  two  flowers  to  the 
verticil  afford  easy  marks  o£  recognition. 

Acrocephalus  (§  Odontochili)  katangensis,  sp.  nov.  Planta  annua, 
spithamea,  crebro  ramosa  ;  ramis  pubescentibus  sat  distanter  foliosis  ; 
foliis  parvis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtusis  in  petiolum  brevena  angustatis 
utrinque  glabris  vel  fere  glabris  ;  oapiiulis  parvis  globosis  ad  apicem 
ramvilorum  laxe  corymbosis  sat  longe  pedunculatis  ;  hracfeis  exteri- 
orihits  lineari-lanceolatis  obtusis  extimis  2  integris  viridibusque  ceteris 
vitrinque  lobo  ovato  inciso  fuscO'Cyaneo  prseditis  ;  bracteis  interiorihus 
oblate  suborbicularibus  siarsum  fusco-cyaneis  bracteis  omnil)us  pubes- 
centibus ;  calyeis  villosuli  labiis  tubo  longioribns  antico  bidentato 
postico  tridentato ;  corolla)  tubo  ex  calyce  eminente  cylindrico  labio 
antico  ovato  integro  labii  postiei  lobo  intermedio  quadrato  sat  argute 
bidentato  extus  pubescente  lobis  lateralibus  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  ; 
(jeniiaJihus  exsertis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Elisabeth ville,  4800  ft.  ;  n.  10904. 

Folia  plerumque  l-2'5  cm.  long.,  2-5  mm.  lat. ;  petioli  1-3  mm. 
long.  Capitula  6x6  mm.  ;  horum  pedunculus  ±  2  cm.  long.  Bracteai 
extimiB  usque  13  mm.  long.,  ceterse  exteriores  circa  10  mm.  long., 
harum  lobi  oolorati  4  x  2*5  mm. ;  bracte»  interiores  circa  3x5  mm. 
CaWx  florescens  1-5  ram.,  fructescens  3  mm.  long.  Corollse  tubus 
2"5  mm.  long.  ;  labium  anticum  vix  2  mm.  long. ;  labium  posticum 
2x2  mm.     Nuculse  anguste  ellipticse,  glabrie,  brunnese,  '7  mm.  long. 

But  for  the  only  pubescent  bracts  this  might  be  taken  at  first  for 
A.  gracilis  Briq.  which  is  a  member  of  another  section.  The  affinity 
seems  to  be  \vith  A,  iododermis  Briq, 


NOTES  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  THE  FLORA  OF  BPtlSTOL. 
By  J.  W.  White,  F.L.S. 

(Coiitmiied  from  p.  18.) 

Pi/i-i!s  cordaia  Desegl.  non  Desv.  nee  Boiss.  {P.  Pi  raster  Bor. 
var.  Jbesefjlisei  Pouy  &  Camus).  An  extremely  interesting  discovery, 
possibly  unique  in  this  country.  On  a  joint  excursion  last  May 
Mr.  Bucknall  was  the  first  to  notice  a  couple  of  pear  trees  in  flower 
on  the  edge  of  a  wood  between  Eangeworthy  and  Wickwar,  West 
Glouc.  On  Sept.  6  we  found  these  fruiting  abtmdantly,  with  a 
smaller  one  that  may  not  have  flowered.  The  largest  tree  has  a  girth 
of  over  four  feet,  and  is  about  40  ft.  high  with  a  spread  of  30  ft.  Its 
age  may  date  from  a  period  prior  to  the  enclosure  of  the  district 
in  wiiich  it  stands.  The  leaves  are  cordate-orbicular  or  slightly 
oblong,  obtuse  or  sometimes  shortly  apiculate,  minutely  ci'enate- 
serrate ;  the  fruit  globular,  in  size  about  that  of  a  large  cherry 
(diam.  20-25  mm.)  on  long  erect- patent  stalks.  Thus  the  trees  agree 
well   with  the  characters  of  Dcsrr/lisei  so  far  as  given  by  Eouy  and 
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Camus.  Obviously  this  is  a  veiy  different  plant  from  the  P.  cord  at  a 
Desv.  (named  Briygsii  by  Sj'me)  of  which  Mr.  Briggs  sent  me 
a  specimen  from  Plymouth  in  1881.  That  has  tiny  pyriform  fruit, 
diam.  in  my  example  9-10  mm.,  "  au  plus  de  la  grosseur  d'une  petite 
noisette"  (Kouy),  attenuate  at  the  base,  and  is  well  described  by 
Boreau,  Fl.  du  Centre,  where  I  find  no  mention  of  the  form  under 
notice.  Kouy  and  Camus  hold,  however,  that  Boreau's  description 
covers  several  of  their  varieties.  -P.  DesegJisei  appears  to  be  on 
record  only  from  Cher  in  Central  France. 

P.  intermedia  Ehrh.  In  an  old  hedge  about  half  a  mile  W.  of 
Cheddar  Gorge,  1913 ! 

[Tamarix  tetrandra  Pall.  When  working  on  the  Tamarisks  last 
year  Mr.  Bucknall  found,  from  specimens  gathered  by  Mrs.  Sandwith, 
that  trees  of  this  species  had  been  planted  together  with  some  of  the 
common  Tamarisk  on  the  farm  under  Brean  Down.  T.  tetrandra 
produces  its  inflorescence  on  wood  of  the  previous  year,  whilst  the 
spikes  of  T.  anglica  are  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  season.  T.  te- 
trandra, too,  flowers  about  two  months  earlier  than  the  other,  a  fact 
Avhich,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind,  may  lead  to  its  being  readily  identified 
in  other  localities,] 

\_Sedu)n  sexangulare  L.  Still  on  Wyck  Rocks,  1917  !  Miss  Roper. 
Walls  near  the  Church  at  Burrington,  S.  1917 !  H.  W.  Pugsley.~\ 

Saxifraga  graniilata  L.  S.  A  large  patch  on  a  G.W.E.  embank- 
ment near  Keynsham ;  first  observed  and  identified  from  a  train  by 
Mrs.  Sandwith,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  dispersal  by  railway 
traffic.  Although  a  rare  species  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  it  is 
common  in  Berkshire  and  grows  there  on  railway-banks,  so  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  it  has  travelled  to  us  from  the  east.  Miss  Agnes 
Fry  writes  (June  1915)  that  she  received  from  Lady  Lawrence  some 
flowers  of  S.  granulata  gathered  on  Lansdown  by  Bath.  The  "  two 
places  in  the  Chew  Valley,  TJwvijjson  "  {Marshall  in  Journ.  Hot. 
1917,  183),  will  very  probably  be  those  recorded  years  ago  by 
Mr.  David  Fry  when  lie  lived  at  Stanton  Drew  {FL  Prist.  327). 

[Heracleum  giganteiim  Fisch.  Several  strong  plants  on  rubbish 
in  the  old  lias  quarry  near  Twerton  so  often  quoted  for  aliens  by  S.  T. 
Dunn  and  others  ;  1917  !] 

[Coria}idrtfm  sativum  L.  G.  Sparingly  on  a  tip  at  Eastville^ 
1916!  St.  Philip's  Marsh,  1916;  The^'Misses  Cobbe.—S.  Among 
mangolds  at  Failand,  1917  ;  D.  Williams.  On  a  tip  by  the  Avon 
at  Brislington,  1915  !  Remembering  Babington's  description  "flowers 
white  "  I  was  at  first  puzzled  b}'  the  rose-coloured  petals  of  the  East-, 
ville  plant.  But  Hooker  and  Grenier  &  Godron  inform  us  that 
the  flowers  ma}"  be  pink  or  rour/edtres. 

Coriander,  cultivated  in  Britain,  is  said  to  have  white  flowers,  so  I 
am  inclined  to  tliink  that,  in  this  instance,  the  plant  had  been  intro-. 
duced  with  foreign  produce  and  had  not  sprung  from  local  kitchen- 
refuse.  In  the  Jjristol  district  it  is  a  rare  stray.  It  seems  odd  that  a. 
herb  afflicted  when  fresh  with  such  an  offensive  odour  (the  name  is: 
from  Kopii  because  the-  green  plant,  seed  and  all,  stinks  of  bugs), 
should  yield  from  its  fruit,  Avhen  distilled  in  this  country,  an  essential! 
oil  so  particulai'ly  delicate  and  agreeable  in  flavour  that  it  masks  the 
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taste  of  some  nauseous  drugs  more  completely  than  any  other  aromatic 
employed  for  the  purpose.  As  is  the  case  with  British  Lavender  and 
Peppermint,  the  English  oil  of  Coriander  is  of  far  more  value  than 
that  produced  ahroad.] 

Viscum  album  L.  The  additional  hosts  and  new  localities  that 
follow  have  heen  reported  hy  Miss  Roper  save  where  otherwise  indi- 
cated. A  front  place  is  given  to  the  one  of  most  interest^the 
occurrence  of  Mistletoe  upon  the  Oak  {Q.  intermedia  Boenn.)  in 
Leigh  Woods,  S.  See  Joiini.  Bot.  1916,  88.  Only  ten  such  trees  are 
believed  to  exist  in  England,  and  none  had  been  previously  observed 
in  Somerset.  Crab  Ap])le,  Littleton  on  Severn,  G. ;  Chelvey  Batch,  S. 
Ash,  Barrow  Gurney,  S.  Whitebeam,  Brockley  Combe,  S.  F.  Samsoji. 
Jlimalai/aii  Birch  (^Betiila  Jacquemontii  Spach),  Tyntesfield  Park  ' 
C  Bitcknall.  Hazel,  Bourton  Batch,  S.  Hawthorn,  Westbur^^-on- 
Trym,  by  the  stream,  G.  Tortworth  Park,  G.  Thornbury,  G. 
Oldburv-on-Severn,  G.  Ashton  Park,  S.  Tyntesfield,  S.  West 
Town,  "S.  Wrington  Hill,  S.  Yatton,  S.  Chew  Magna,  S.  Lime, 
Old  Down,  G.  Backwell,  S.  Bourton  Combe,  S.  Barrow  Gurnev, 
S.  Tyntesfield,  S.  West  Town,  S.  Salford,  S.  Chew  Magna,  S. 
Chew  Stoke,  S.  Maple,  Wrington,  S.  Kelston,  S.  Norwa}/  Maple 
{Acer  platanoides  L.),  Brockley,  S.  Suc/ar  Maple  {A.  saccJiarinum 
L.),  Tortworth  Park,  G.  Pear,  Flax  Bourton,  S.  Q.  H.  Wollastua. 
West  End,  Nailsea.  Ontario  Boplar  (P.  tacamahaca  Miller), 
Littleton-on-Severn.  Po&mm,  Long  Ashton,  S.  Tyntesfield,  S.  Wring- 
ton,  S.  (three  trees) ;  Saltford  Golf  Links,  S.  Sycamore,  Bourton 
Combe,  S. 

Galium  Vaillantii  DC.  Still  in  St.  Philip's  Marsh,  G.,  as  a 
casual,  1916 ;  O.  C.  Bruce.  Abundant  in  cultivations  on  the  ]ieat 
near  Shapwick  and  Ashcott  Stations,  1913  and  subsequently  ;  Mar- 
shall  in  Fl.  Som..  Suppl. 

G.  ereetum,  Huds.,  G.  Several  patches  in  a  pasture  by  the  road- 
side between  Stapleton  and  Hambrook,  conspicuous  when  in  full 
flower  at  the  beginning  of  June. — S.  Walton-in-Gordano !  Rev.  F. 
Fllman. 

X  G.  ochrolencum  Syme.  S.  Furzy  pasture  between  Gatcombe 
Court  and  Providence,  1915  !  Miss  Roper,  lioadside  bank  on  Ticken- 
hamHill!  C.  Bucknall.     Cheddar,  1917;  II.  S.  Thompson. 

Valerianella  carinata  Loisel.  On  a  Avail  at  Plax  Bourton,  1917  ! 
Miss  Roper. 

\I)ipsacus  fullonum  L.  Old  lias  quarry,  Twerton,  1915  !  Herb. 
Roper.     Still  there,  1916 ;  Bruce  in  Rep.  Bot.  Fxch.  Club.] 

B.  pilosus  L.  A  nvimber  of  fine  plants  along  two  hedgerows  near 
Clapton-in-Gordano,  1915  !  Misses  Giindall. 

Scabiosa  Columbaria  L.  In  a  plant  of  this  Scabious  found  hy 
Miss  Roper  in  a  quarry  near  Yatton  the  main  axis  was  prolonged 
through  the  flower-head  into  several  short  fltiriferous  stems  of  smaller 
size.  I  have  a  similar  specimen  gathered  at  Clifton  by  Mr.  Testick. 
Other  examples,  in  a  more  exaggerated  form,  have  been  noticed  by 
Mrs.  Bower  near  St.  Michael's  Home,  Axln-idge.  In  these  the  florets 
of  the  heads  were  in  great  part  suppressed,  their  place  being  oecu])ied  by 
a  number  of  weak,  elongated  secondary  stems  each  bearing  two  or  three 
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flowers  only  with  a  few  diminutive  pinnatifid  leaves  shaped  like  the 
usual  uppermost  leaves  of  the  species.  This  "median  Horal  pi-olitica- 
tion "  is  said  to  be  most  frequent  in  plants  having  their  Howers 
in  close  caj)itula.  ' 

Erigeron  canailense  L.  Many  plants  on  ground  lately  used  as  a 
mule  camp  oft"  Yanley  Lane,  Long  Ashton,  191G !  Still  on  Wapping 
Wharf,  Bristol  Harbour,  1916  ! 

xE.  Hulsenii  Kerner.  This  hj'brid,  observed  by  Miss  Eoper  in 
1911  on  the  site  of  abandoned  iron  works  at  Ashton  Gate,  Avas  still 
there  in  Sept.  1916.  Mons.  G.  Beauverd,  who  makes  a  special  study 
of  Compositse,  had  never  seen  this  plant,  though  he  had  searched  for 
it  repeatedly  in  the  numerous  Swiss  stations  where  E.  acre  and 
E.  canadense  grov/  together  :  he  was  therefore  glad  to  get  an  example 
from  Bristol. 

Eilago  minima  L.  Still  at  Hanham,  G.,  after  an  absence  of  some 
years :  about  30  plants  in  Fry's  station,  1917  ;  Miss  Roper.  On  the 
coast  north  of  Clevedon,  S.,  with  Gnaplialium  sylvaticum,  1916  ;; 
Rev.  E.  Ellmun. 

Gnaplialium  sylvaticum  L.  Drove  in  Asham  Woods,  S.,  1917; 
Miss  Roper. 

Antennaria  clioica  Gaertn.  Kough  heathy  jjasture,  Failand,  S.,. 
1913 !  Mrs.  Inglis.  A  genuine  locality,  though  there  is  but  a  single 
patch  of  a  yard  square.  Small  and  scarce  on  the  j^eat  near  Ashcott, 
Station,  1913  ;   O.  Perren  in  Fl.  Som.  Suppl. 

Chri/santliemum  Leiicantliemnvi  L.  In  July  1916  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Bristol  Botanical  Club  exhibited  some  Moon  Daisies, 
in  which  the  normal  outer  ring  of  ligulate  florets  was  replaced  by  a 
row  of  tubular  ones.  These  grew  in  a  pasture  near  Alveston,  G.,  and 
were  thinly  scattered  over  a  space  of  aboiit  ten  acres,  a  wide  interval 
separating  each  plant  fi-om  its  fellow  with  plenty  of  the  ordinary 
form  intervening.  The  altered  ray-florets  are  perfectly  white  and  in< 
most  cases  regular  in  shape,  but  they  vary  in  size  and  length,  the 
smaller  heads  with  shorter  flowers  being  the  more  quaint  and  pretty. 
In  a  few  plants  partial  and  irregular  dialysis  of  the  ray  corollas  had 
taken  place,  showing  transitional  changes  between  the  ligulifloral  and 
tubulifioral  conditions.  Changes  of  form  in  flowers  from  an  irregular- 
condition  to  that  of  symmetry  come  under  the  general  head  of 
Peloria.  In  his  work  Variation  in  Animals  and  Plants  Dar\vi» 
alludes  to  the  tendency  that  peloric  plants  have  to  revert  to  the  usual 
form,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  some  peloric  flowers  Avere 
crossed  Avith  pollen  from  flowers  of  the  ordinary  shape,  and  vice  versa, 
not  one  of  the  seedlings  in  either  case  bore  peloric  flowers.  A  similar 
remark  has  been  made  Avith  reference  to  malformation  in  general  by 
other  observers.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  i)ai'ticular 
Moon  Daisies  are  unlikely  to  increase  and  spread  to  any  great  extent, 
as  their  peculiarity  would  not  be  perpetuated  unless  the  peloric 
heads  had  been  self-fertilised  ;  this  consideration  may  possibly  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  individual  plants  at  Alveston  are  so  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  AVe  may  suppose  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  original  colony  has  been  replaced  by  reversions  to 
normality. 

Artemisia  Absinthium  L.     In  ])lenty  about  quarried  rock  under 
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the  limestone   ridge   between  Tickenham  and  East  Clevedon,  1915  ! 
Abundant  on  waste  heaps  at  Portishead  Soutli,  1915  ! 

[?  A.  Tournefortiana  Rehb.  An  Asian  introduction.  Several 
plants  in  a  cabbage-patch  on  Wapping  Wharf,  Bristol  Harbour  ;  and 
on  rubbish  at  St.  Anne's,  Brislington,  1916 !  Occurred  at  Didcot, 
1895  {Druce)  ;  and  at  Ledbury,  1907  and  subsequently  {Bickham). 
Of  peculiar  habit — erect,  slender,  unbranched  and  tall,  up  to  four  feet 
in  height.  In  Koch's  Synopsis  this  species  is  described  as  being 
glandular- viscid,  but  our  plants  are  not  so.] 

Doronicum  Pardalianclies  L.  Although  not  seen  for  many  years 
in  the  Glen  Frome  locality  {Fl.  Brisf.  378),  it  is  still  there,  1917  ! 

\_Senecio  squalidus  L.  Is  steadily  spreading  in  the  district. 
Portishead  Station -^^ard,  1914-16  !  On  a  wall  by  Wellington  Ten-ace, 
Clevedon,  1911-14  !  Hiss  Livetf.  Banwell ;  and  Kewstoke  Bay ; 
Bev.  E.  Elhnan.  Two  plants  by  the  roadside  at  Clapton-in-Gordi'no, 
1916  !  Misses  Ctmdall.—Ya.r.  leiocarpus  Druce.  With  glabrous  fruit. 
Two  large  clumps  on  a  railway-bank  near  Hallen,  G.,  1916 !  Miss 
Boper.  Clevedon,  1914;  Miss  Livetf.  Portishead  Dock,  1916! 
Mrs.  Becfinald  Brice.  The  specimens  well  agree  with  Mr.  Di'ucc's 
own  gatherings.] 

\_Xanihium  Sfricmarium  L.  Two  or  three  jjlants  in  St.  Phiiij)"s 
Marsh,  1916!  Miss  Boper.  One  on  Wapping  Whai-f,  Bristol  Har- 
bour.    Brislington,  S. ;  Miss  M.  Cohhe.'] 

[?  Ambrosia  trifida  L.  Site  of  a  mule  camp  at  Webbington  under 
Crook's  Peak,  1916 !  Miss  Boper,  and  in  a  similar  field  off  Yanley 
Lane,  Long  Ashton,  1916-17  !  The  identification  is  not  free  from 
doubt  as  the  plants  did  not  agree  well  with  any  species  descrilied  in 
DeCandolle's  Brodronnis.  The  structure  of  the  inflorescence  is  hardly 
that  of  A.  trijida.'] 

Centmirea  solstitialis  L.  In  a  spot  Avhere  turf  had  been  removed 
from  pasture  near  Northwoods  Asylum,  G.,  1914 !  Ivor  W.  Evans. 
Still  in  St.  Philip's  Marsh  as  a  casual,  1916  ;    G.  C.  Bruce. 

Carduvs  acaulis  x  arvensis.  On  a  plant  gathered  by  Miss  Roper 
in  a  rough  field  at  Failand,  S.,  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Marshall  remarked  that 
allowing  for  diffei'ences  of  date  and  locality,  and  noting  the  inter- 
mediate foliage  and  short  spines  at  the  tip  of  many  of  the  phyllaries, 
it  came  very  close  to  one  gathered  near  Monmouth  in  1908.  Both 
were  to  be  considered  this  hybrid,  though  not  entirely  without  doubt, 
as  the  seeds  of  Miss  Roper's  plant  appeared  to  b'e  well  developed,  and 
liybrid  thistles  are  very  generally  sterile. 

[Carthonn/s  tinctorius  L.  Alien.  Several  plants  on  house  refuse 
north  of  Horfield,  G.,  1915 !  Ivor  W.  Evans.  One  on  a  tip  at 
Eastville,  1916.  St.  Philip's  Marsh ;  G.  C.  Druce.  Waste  ground 
by  Cranbrook  Road,  1917  ;  C.  E.  L.  Gardner.  A  handsome  orange- 
flowered  Composite,  probably  native  in  Egypt  and  Ab3\ssinia,  and 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  the  colouring-matter  yielded 
b}^  the  flowers.  On  account  of  its  frequent  occurrence  as  an  outcast 
in  southern  countries  it  has  been  included  in  the  European  flora  by 
^N^^man  and  by  Gandoger.  In  Britain,  however,  it  must  be  rare, 
as  it  Avas  unknown  to  Mr.  Dunn  when  compiling  his  Alien  Flora. 
C.  tinctorius  has  a  special  claim  to  notice  here,  for  according  to  old 
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flironiclers  the  plant  was  fonnerh'  cultivated  in  Gloucestershire  both 
for  the  flowers  and  seed.  The  common  people  used  the  flowers  instead 
of  saffron  in  their  cakes  and  puddings  and  geese  and  turkeys  fed  upon 
the  seed.] 

Hypoclicpris  glabra  L.  var.  Balhlsii  Lois.  Berrow  sand-dunes, 
1915  ;  Miss  Roper. 

Taraxacum  palustreJyC  New  to  the  district.  Gr.  Yate  Common, 
1914 !  C.  Bucknall.  The  Ridings  near  Chipping  Sodbury,  1915  ! 
Id.  Furzy  field  by  Milbury  Heath  Plantation,  1915  !  Miss  Roper.— 
S.  Barrow  Hill !  Mrs.  Sandwith.  Sparingly  on  Rowberrow  Warren  ! 
Miss  Roper.  Mr.  Bucknall  and  I  regard  this  as  a  good  species.  It 
flowers  only  for  a  short  time,  being  in  full  fruit  at  the  beginning  of 
June  and  disappearing  by  the  end  of  the  month.  For  T.  vdiim  Jord. 
we  have  another  locality  in  the  Long  Bottom,  Mendip ;  Miss  Roper. 
If  it  be  not  distinct  this  seems  to  be  better  placed  as  a  var.  of 
T.  ojficinale  than  under  T.  palnsfre. 

Crepis  biennis  L.  Hillside  between  North  Nibley  and  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  1912 !  C.  BticknaU.  Plentiful  between  Clevedon  and 
Kingston  Seymour,  S.,  L917  ;  Miss  Livett.  The  single  plant  noted 
near  Nailsea  Station  by  Miss  Roper  in  1900  was  the  probable  parent 
of  a  multitude  that  now  covers  the  whole  embankment  at  the  spot. 

[^Hieracium  pratense  Tausch.  Established  on  walls  at  Brislington, 
S. !  Miss  Roper.] 

H.  cacuminatum  Dahlst.  Site  of  old  iron  works,  Ashton  Gate,  S., 
1915  !  Id. 

Jasione  montana  L.  See  FI.  Brist.  410.  The  square  brackets 
should  be  removed  ;  Mrs.  Lainson's  record  was  confirmed  in  1912 
by  Mr.  D.  Williams,  who  then  wrote  that  he  had  gathered  Jasione 
at  Clevedon  in  1908  and  enclosed  a  specimen.  Miss  Livett  tells  me 
that  the  locality  described  by  Williams  is  now  in  great  part  built 
upon. 

Gampamda  patula  L.  All  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  tliis  in 
Glos.  has  been  removed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  L.  Harford  who  forwarded 
(Sept.  1914)  a  specimen  from  Horton.  He  found  on  the  hillside  in 
that  ])arish  two  plants  in  one  spot  and  four  in  another  nearly  a 
mile  distant.  In  fair  quantity  on  Ljaicombe  Hill,  Sandford,  S.,  1914  ; 
Dr.  J.  Wigglesworth. 

Andromeda  Polifolia  L.  I  apologise  to  the  author  of  Wins- 
combe  Sketches  for  imputing  error  to  his  mention  of  Andromeda 
on  Mendip ;  and  also  for  my  rash  statement  (M.  Brist.  414)  that 
the  plant  certainly  did  not  grow  in  those  upland  bogs.  In  1914 
Mrs.  Sandwith  detected  on  Blackdown  two  tiny  patches  hidden  under 
tussocky  grass  and  sedge,  and  a  fortnight  later  she  showed  me  a  spi-ig 
in  flower.  In  the  same  autumn,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I 
saw  the  plant  once  more  upon  the  pent  between  Shapwick  and 
Ashcott.  There,  too,  it  was  small  and  difficult  to  lind  under  the 
clumps  of  heather. 

V.  Mi/rtillus  L.  Further  consideration  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  Bilberr}^  may  be-  native  on  the  Court  Hill,  Clevedon.  It  is 
thought  to  have  disappeared  at  Dur])in's   Batch.      In   August  1SG5 
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members  of  the  Bristol  Natm*alists'  Society  are  stated  to  have  observed 
it  "  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Priory  Wood  near  Portbury." 

Erythrcea  pulchella  Fries.  Kecoi'ded  for  Leigh  Woods  by  J. 
Poole  in  18-37,  and  found  there  again  in  1915  by  the  Jiev.  E.  EUman. 

Asperiiqo  procumhens  L.  Waste  ground  under  Ashley  Hill,  (>., 
1912  !  loot'  W.  Eoam.  The  old  locality  at  Twerton,  S.,  is  still 
productive  according  to  Mrs.  Dent  Young. 

\_Echiiiospe,rmuui  Lappida  Lehm.  Still  among  the  casuals  in 
St.  Philip's  Marsh,  1916 ;  G.  C.  Druce.  Several  plants  on  made 
ground  near  Brislington,  1912  !  Fields  off  Yanley  Lane,  Long 
Ashton,  lately  used  as  a  mule  camp !  Fowl-run  at  Clevedon,  191  Ji ; 
Miss  LivettJ] 

Si/mphi/fum  tuherosum  L.  Several  clumps  in  a  small  plantation 
at  Failand,  with  some  obvious  introductions,  1912 !  D.  Williams. 
Apparently  new  to  N.  Somerset. 

*S'.  aspenim  Lepechin.  {8.  asperrinuun  Donn  :  Fl.  Brisf.  434). 
It  is  certain  that  at  the  date  of  Fl.  Batlion.  the  true  plant,  with 
short  obtuse  sepals  and  vipper  leaves  all  subpetiolate,  was  growing  in 
St.  Catherine's  Valley  near  Bath :  a  sjjecimen  from  the  herbai-ium  of 
Thos.  Clark,  gathered  about  1833  by  Mr.  French,  is  in  Mr.  Buck- 
nail's  possession.     It  is  equally  certain  not  to  be  there  now. 

8.  officinale  L.  Varieties  and  hybrids.  Mr.  F.  Samson  has 
introduced  us  to  a  large  colony  of  these  Comfreys — xdensiflorum 
cliietly,  with  some  X  discolor,  and  the  vars.  ocliroleucum  and  pur- 
pxireum  in  smaller  quantity — situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chew 
below  Chew  Magna,  S.,  no  (S*.  peregrinum  there.  X  lilacinum,  the 
least  common  of  the  hybrids,  has  been  found  on  the  Frome  near 
Frenchay,  Gr.  ,  In  this  station  the  leaves  are  rather  less  decurrent  and 
tlie  plant  produces  more  fruit.  These  habitats  are  additional  to  those 
given  by  Mr.  Bucknall  in  his  revision  of  the  genus  Symplii/ticm 
{Jovrn.  Linn.  Sac.  {Bot.)  xli.  550). 

Mi/osofis  collina  Kchb.  var.  Mittenii  Baker.  Penpole  Point,  Gr., 
1898  !'  Miss  Roper.     Brean  Down  !  S. 

[Solan  i/m  triflorum  Nutt.  Alien  from  North  America.  Wapping 
Wharf,  Bristol  Harbour,  1912-16  !     St.  Pliilip's  Marsh,  1914  !] 

{S.  rostrntmn  Dunal.  St.  Philip's  Marsh,  1911 !  My  last  note 
of  this  was  in  1882.] 

\_Nicotiana  rustica  L.  "  '  A  green -flowered  Atropa,''  reported  to 
me  in  1911  and  again  in  1912  from  near  Langford  and  Dolebury,  was 
]3robably  this  and  may  have  originated  from  the  nurseries  at  Lang- 
ford."  Miss  Ar/nes  Fry.  In  Oct.  1912  Mr.  Bernard  Elton  sent  me  a 
specimen  from  Langford.] 

Hyoscyamus  niyer  L.  Is  not  known  to  have  recurred  at  St.  Brody's 
station  "  Kewstoke  Beach,"  1856,"  until  last  year  when  it  was  seen 
tliere  by  Mrs.  Sandwith. 

Datura  Stramonium  L.  Has  recurred  at  St.  Philip's  Marsh, 
1916  ;  G.  C.  Druce.  On  a  Corporation  tip  at  Eastville,  Gr.,  1916  ! 
Allotments,  Brislington,  S.,  1916  !  Several  plants  among  potatoes  at 
Berrow,  1914 !  C.  E.  L.  Gardner.  Temple  Cloud  Bridge !  E.  V. 
Sherriny. 
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[Ovohanche  ramosa  L.  Still  on  rubbish  in  St.  Philip's  Marsh, 
1915  !  Lady  Davi/.'] 

[Verbasc?tiii  Chaixii  YiW.  On  the  edge  of  the  large  quarry  at 
Providence,    Long  Ashton,  several  plants,   1915-17  !  Mr.  Re(/inald 

PviCG 

[v.  Blattarla  L.  Again  at  St.  Philip's  Marsh,  1916 ;  G.  C. 
Druce.  Abundant  about  a  fowl-run  near  Mangotsfield,  G. ;  Miss 
Soper.^ 

Rliinanthus  major  ^hrh.  vnr.  plafi/pfrri/s  Fries.  The  aggregate 
species  has  been  recorded  twice  or  thrice,  at  intervals  of  years,  as  one 
of  the  rarest  occupants  of  the  N.  Somerset  peat  moors,  and  is  not 
known  to  us  in  any  other  locality.  The  summer  of  1915  must  have 
been  unusually  favourable  as  Mrs.  Sandwith  and  the  Rev.  E.  EUman 
found  this  form  in  several  spots,  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  came 
upon  it  in  profusion  near  Edington  Junction  and  to  the  south  of 
Shapwick  Station  {Journ.  Bot.  191G,  p.  101).  For  the  occurrence  in 
the  same  region  oi  R.  major  x  minor  Ehrh.  {x  R.fallax  Marshall, 
xAlectorolophus  falla.v  Sterneck),  a  hybrid  new  to  Britain,  see 
Marshall  in  Joiirii.  Bot.  1917,  p.  187. 

R.  stenophyllus  Schur.  New  to  the  district.  Gr.  Compton 
Greenfield ;  and  Yate  Lower  Common  ;  Miss  Roper :  naming  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Buphrasia  campestris  Jord.  var.  neglecta  Bucknall  in  Jonrn  Bot. 
Snppl.  1917,  19.  Plentiful  along  the  southern  exposure  of  the  lime- 
stone ridge  that  extends  from  Ashton  Park  to  Clevedon.  Hitherto 
confused  (by  me)  with  B.  hrevipila  ;  or  with  E.  nemorosa  the  species 
which  almost  invariably  accompanies  it  and  to  which  it  is  so  similar 
in  habit  and  characters  of  flowers  and  foliage  that  it  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  the  short  glandular  hairs.  A  recent  gathering  from 
gravelly  soil  at  Tyntesfield  has  the  general  appearance  of  E.  gracilis 
though  densely  glandular.  Mr.  Bucknall  wishes  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  other  students  of  the  genus  may  well  take  a  different 
view  of  this  plant,  but  he  cannot  see  his  way  to  connect  it  with  the 
very  distinct  typical  B.  hrevipila  as  found  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

Odontites  ruhra  Gilib.  A  verj^  pretty  white-flowered  form  is 
persistent  and  rather  plentiful  on  a  gi'assy  roadside  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  Downend  Cemetery,  G.  First  noticed  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wadlow  in  190S. 

Veronica  hghrida  L.  A])peared  on  the  Somerset  bank  of  the 
Avon  under  Leigh  Woods  in  1912. 

Mentha  piperita  L.  Is  not  lost  from  Mr.  Fry's  station  at  Wool- 
lard.  Mrs.  Sandwith  has  rediscovered  it.  East  Harptree,  1912 ;  C. 
E.  Salmon.  Marsh  at  Walton-in-Gordano,  probably  vulgaris ; 
a  BucJcnall. 

M.  Bidegium  L.  Mr.  Druce  {Bot.  E.vch.  Clnh  Report,  1910, 
498,  vouches  for  this  from  "  VVrington,  Somerset,  on  the  edge  of 
a  wood  :  Mi.'is  Todd.'"'  Certainly  new  to  this  district  and  possibly  to 
tlie  county  :  but  Mr.  C.  F.  Denning  tells  me  that  when  formerly 
residing  near  Wringtoh  he  saw  Pennyroyal  cultivated  in  orchards 
for  medicinal  use. 
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J£  arvensisJj.  Yur.  agrestis  Sole.  At  the  date  of  publication  this 
was  unknown  in  the  district  {Fl.  Brisf.  471),  but  has  since  been 
recognized  on  the  peat  of  Catcott  Burtle,  S. 

Orir/foinm  vulqare  L.  var.  megastachyum  Link.  On  Lvnconibe 
Hill,  Sandford,  8. ! 

T//.i/m//s  C/iamcedri/s  Fries.  Is  more  frequent  than  was  indicated 
in  the  Flora.  Mr.  Bruce  Jackson  was  entirely  satisfied  with  gather- 
ings from  Failand,  Cadbury  Camp,  Keynsham  and  Weston-super-Mare  ; 
and  found  several  examples  of  the  var.  glaber  among  those  forwarded 
by  Miss  Roper. 

Melissa  officinalis  L.  Roadside  on  the  hill  at  Winterbourne, 
G. ;  II.  S.  Thompson.  Waste  ground  by  Cranbrook  Road,  Bristol ; 
Id.  Roadside  between  Congresbury  and  Churchill,  very  well  estab- 
lished for  some  yards  ;  Miss  Gohhe.  Between  Clapton-in-Gordano  and 
Clapton  Wick,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road ;  Id.  Mr.  Thompson 
informs  me  that  his  locality  "  corner  of  roads  near  Leigh  Woods  " 
communicated  to  Mr.  Marshall  {Joiirn.  Bot.  1917,  p.  187)  is  in  fact 
the  one  noted  by  the  Misses  Cundall  in  1909  {Fl.  Brisf.  476). 

Scutellaria  minor  Huds.  Wet  spots  among  heather  and  brush- 
wood at  Milbury  Heath  Plantation,  G.,  1914 !  3Irs.  Gordon.  On 
Glastonbury  Moor  with  Hypericum  elodes  and  Carex  lasiocarpa, 
sparingly  in  several  spots,  1914  !  I  think  a  first  record  for  the  peat 
moors. 

Sfacliys  alpina  L.  Found  in  1913  on  a  hedge  bank  near  Berry 
Hill  Farm  between  Damery  Bridge  and  Charfield  Station,  G.,  by- 
Mr.  J.  W.  Haines  of  Gloucester.  The  finder  went  again  a  year  later 
and  failed  to  rediscover  the  spot :  he  said  there  were  six  or  eight  roots 
of  the  plant.  The  place  would  be  about  two  miles  from  Wotton  Hill, 
the  original  station. 

Ballota  ruderalis  Sw.  Alien.  One  clump  on  made  ground  at 
St.  Phihps,  Bristol,  1915-16;  Mrs.  Sandwith  and  T.  U.  Green. 
Growing  on  the  poorest  soil  the  plant  is  stvmted  with  small  leaves, 
but  the  calyx-character  is  unmistakable.  It  lacks  much  of  the  soft- 
ness that  marks  my  Swedish  specimens,  and  in  this  accords  with  the 
experience  of  Messrs.  Groves  who  found  "  no  correlation  between  the 
shape  of  the  calj'x-teeth  and  the  hairiness  of  the  plant."  According 
to  N^anan  the  regions  of  which  B.  ruderalis  is  a  native  are  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  In  others  it  is  not  seen 
unless  introduced.  But  neither  Syme,  Hooker;  nor  Babington  give 
any  indication  that  the  plant  is  other  than  indigenous  in  Britain. 
The  last-named  describes  it  as  abundant  in  a  Herefordshire  locality 
wdiere  Baker,  Purchas  and  Ley  could  find  only  the  soft  variations  of 
B.  foetida  that  are  known  to  most  of  us.  This  statement  of  Babing- 
ton, with  his  italics,  has  been  responsible  for  much  confusion  and 
disappointment,  giving  rise  to  the  idea  that  ruderalis  was  a  native 
species  that  might  probably  be  found  in  like  situations,  and  leading 
the  botanist  to  believe  that  when  he  came  upon  a  softly  hairy 
Ballota  he  had  got  the  subject  of  this  note.  Even  Hewett  Watson 
and  Bromfield,  it  will  be  remembered,  mistook  for  ruderalis  plants 
subsequently  proved  to  be  forms  of  foetida.  That  B.  ruderalis 
occurs  with  us  merelv  as  a  casual  seems  tolerablv  clear.     We  get  its 
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first  mention  in  Leighton's  Fl.  Shropshire  (p.  280)  ;  Leighton  found 
a  single  specimen  on  some  waste  ground  near  Shrewsbury  in  1835, 
and  forthwith  christened  it  "  Kubbish  Horehound."  Later  records 
are  few,  at  long  intervals,  of  single  plants  from  waste  ground  and 
docksides.  As  regards  its  status,  whether  species  or  variety,  the 
question  may  well  be  left  to  systematists  who  make  a  special  study  of 
such  matters,  together  with  the  puzzling  fact  that  whereas  by  British 
authors  our  common  Black  Horehound  is  invariably  cited  as  B.  niqra  L. 
either  as  type  of  an  aggregate  or  as  a  species  distinct  from  ruderalis 
and  has  for  synonym  S.foetida  Lamarck,  Continental  botanists  on 
the  contrary  make  B.  nigra  =^  ruderalis  and  B.  alha  Jj.=f(jetida. 

Utricularia  major  Schmid.  {itPfflecta  Lehm.).  New  localities 
for  this  local  rarity  found  on  the  peat  by  ]\Irs.  Sandwith  and  myself 
in  1912  and  1913  lie  a  short  distance  N.W.  of  Ashcott  Station  ;  and 
on  Tadham  Moor  not  far  from  the  North  Drain  where  the  plant  was 
more  plentiful.  U.  vuh/aris  was  not  present  at  either  spot.  Further 
flowerless  gatherings  of  the  doubtful  Bladder-wort  from  Clapton 
Moor  in  the  Walton  valley  (Fl.  Brist.  p.  491)  have  been  examined 
by  Mr.  B:?nnett  and  the  Be  v.  E.  F.  Linton,  who  agree  that  it  probably 
belongs  to  U.  major. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  THE  HABITATS  OF  OPtCHIDS. 
Bv  Colonel  M.  J.  Godfert,  F.L.S. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  essentially  marsh  orchids  are  also 
found  growing  on  dry  chalk  downs.  For  instance,  on  the  downs 
near  Winchester,  Orchis  latij'olia  and  0.  prcBiermissa  occur.  These 
forms  are  smaller  and  less  robust  than  the  types,  and  are  not  so 
numerous,  but  they  appear  to  be  quite  happy  in  their  unusual  sur- 
roundings. Epipactis  palustris  also  grows  in  dry  ground  near  a 
chalk  pit,  not  far  from  Winchester.  As  far  as  I  know,  however, 
Orchis  inca7'nata  has  not  yet  been  found  on  chalk  downs*. 

On  the  other  hand,  GymMideriia  canopsea,  which  is  ordinarily  a 
plant  of  chalk  downs  and  grassy  hills,  is  in  some  places  found  grow- 
ing in  mai-shes.  The  most  extraordinarily  robust  plants  of  this 
species  which  I  have  ever  seen  occurred  in  marshy  meadows  near 
Winchester,  in  company  with  O.  prcetermissa,  O.  incarnata,  and 
O.  lafifolia.  They  were  nearly  two  feet  high,  the  leaves  were  as 
big,  broad,  and  firm  as  those  of  prcetermissa,  and  the  flowers  were 
quite  double  the  size  of  those  of  the  ordinary  plant.  It  did  not  show 
any  signs  of  hybridit^^ 

A  beautiful  form  of  Gi/mnadenia  conopsea,  with  briglit  purjilish 
pink  flowers,  grows  abundantly  in  marshy  ground  in  Anglesey,  in  asso- 
ciation   witli    Ki>ipac(is  paluslris,  and  I    found   some    very    roluist 

*  The  Rov.  pj.  Ellmann  informs  me  that  there  are  several  marsh-loving 
plants  belonging-  to  other  orders  which  are  also  found  on  dry  limestone,  especially 
chalk,  such  as  Ewpatorlum  cannabinum,  Cirsium  puluHtre,  Sagina  nodosa,  Mala- 
chinm  aqiiaficum.  Epilobiitm  nncfiistifoliiim,  and  Plialaris  ariindinncea. 
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specimens  also  growing  Avith  E.  pnhisfris  on  wet  clayey  ground  on 
ledges  in  sliding  cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
variety  densiflora,  and  the  Anglesey  plants  certainly  came  very  near 
the  description  of  this  variety,  the  spike  being  dense,  the  spur  con- 
siderably shorter  than  in  the  type,  hardly  exceeding  1  cm.  in  length, 
and  the  scent  slightly  different  from  that  of  Cflnc>y7,?e«,  with  an  element 
of  clove  in  it.     The  leaves,  however,  were  quite  narrow. 

Spiranthes  autumnalis  grows  in  England,  usually  on  dry  hilly 
pastures  on  limestone  or  chalk,  in  late  August  and  early  September. 
It  is  abundant  in  Switzerland  on  grassy  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hardre,  near  the  lake  of  Brienz.  In  the  south  of  France,  however,  it 
grows  in  dry  woods  on  siliceous  soil,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  taller 
and  more  robust.  It  also  occurs  in  Malta,  where  it  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  it  should 
flower  later  in  a  station  so  far  south,  but  it  has  to  wait  for  the  heat  of 
summer  to  moderate,  and  for  the  autumn  rains.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  wide  variety  of  habitat  is  Epijyaciis  afropur- 
piirea  Raf.  {E.  ruliginosa  Grand.,  E.  ovalis  Babington),  which  is 
normally  found  in  shady  borders  of  woods  or  in  clearings.  Its  hand- 
some flowers  are  often  seen  along  the  wood-sides  in  Switzerland,  but 
it  also  occurs  in  great  numbers  on  sand-dunes  along  the  coast  of  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  Tyrol  it  is  found  growing  at  the  height  of 
6000  feet.  In  the  mountains  it  is  generally  found  on  chalk,  often  in 
di-y  barren  localities.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  bare  limestone  rocks,  growing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  where  the 
soil  is  of  the  scantiest.  It  aj^pears  to  be  equally  at  home  in  the 
I'ich  soil  and  sheltered  shade  of  woods,  the  parched  dryness  of  ex])osed 
limestone,  and  the  sandy  barrenness  of  coastal  dunes — a  curious 
example  of  adaptability  to  such  diverse  conditions  of  light,  heat, 
moisture,  soil,  and  elevation.  It  is  strange  that  a  plant  so  easily 
satisfied  should  be  so  rare  in  Britain,  and  should  practically  confine 
itself  to  one  out  of  its  three  different  varieties  of  habitat.  It  is  still 
more  remarkable  that  an  orchid  which  is  found  under  such  extremely 
different  conditions  should  show  such  a  very  small  nyige  of  varia- 
tion, this  being  restricted  to  differences  of  size,  and  of  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  Tliis  seems  to  .show^  that  great  caution  is  required  in 
accepting  the  theory  that  great  ranges  of  variation  can  be  explained 
bv  mere  differences  of  soil  and  situation. 


AN  AVERTED  CALAMITY. 

During  the  past  month  the  learned  and  scientific  world  has 
l)een  deeply  stirred  by  the  astonishing  announcement  that  the  Air 
Ministry  proposed  to  take  over  the  British  Museum,  both  at  Blooms- 
bury  and  South  Kensington,  for  purposes  connected  with  the  War. 
The  perpetration  of  this  "outrage,"  as  one  of  the  weekly  reviews 
called  it — and  we  do  not  think  the  expression  too  strong, — was  pro- 
])osed,  it  would  seem,  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  such  a  proceeding 
would  involve  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  without  any  considera- 
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tion  as  to  whether  the  buildings  were  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  proposed  to  requisition  them. 

'  The  proposal,  at  once  elicited  protests  from  the  leaders  of  art  and 
science  throughout  the  country,  whose  indignation  found  expression 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  as  well  as  in  the  London  and  provincial 
press.  Many  learned  and  scientifiii  bodies  supported  the  protest  by 
resolution  :  among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  Linnean  Society, 
which,  at  a  largely  attended  special  meeting  hurriedly  convened, 
adopted  the  resolutions  which  will  be  found  on  p.  63.  One  of  the  most 
forcible  of  the  published  letters  was  that  of  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  who 
speaking  for  the  Natural  History  Museum,  did  not  hesitate  to  say — 
what  was  oiily  too  clearly  the  case — that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  proposal  had  evidently  no  notion  of  the  value  which  attached 
to  the  collections  or  of  the  damage  which  would  be  incurred  in  moving 
them,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  importance  attaching  to  the  types 
which  the  Museum  contained. 

Kesentment  so  strong  and  so  unanimous  could  have  hut  one 
result :  little  more  than  a  week  after  the  proposal  had  been  made,  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme  for  appropriation  Avas  announced  by 
Lord  Sudeley  in  the  Plouse  of  Lords.  We  append  the  Times  account 
of  the  proceedings,  in  which  will  be  noted  the  admission  that  the 
decision  was  arrived  at  without  consideration,  and  that  the  buildings, 
had  they  been  appropriated,  would  have  proved  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  proposed  :— 

"  Lord  Sudelet  called  attention  to  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
the  British  Museum  at  Bloomsbmy  to  the  purposes  of  the  Air 
Ministry,  and  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington 
for  other  public  offices.  He  said  he  was  confident  that  the  decision 
to  appropriate  the  buildings  was  arrived  at  by  the  Government  before 
they  had  full  information.  All  the  learned  societies  and  authorities 
throughout  the  country  had  protested  against  the  proposal  to  appro- 
priate so  great  a  national  trust  as  the  British  Museum.  The  idea  was 
absurd,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  premises  were  avail- 
able. The  Government,  he  believed,  had  not  availed  themselves  fully 
of  the  accommodation  of  the  Hotel  Cecil ;  and  the  Port  of  London 
Authority's  buildings  and  the  Bethlem  Hospital  could  be  utilized  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Air  Ministry.  The  Natural  History  Museum  had 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  war  services.  [Hansard  adds  : 
"  It  has,  I  believe,  been  consulted  by  fourteen  different  Government 
Departments. "] 

"Earl  Curzoist  said  that,  as  regards  the  British  Museum,  he  was 
glad  to  state  that  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Air  Ministry  it  was 
no  longer  necessar}-  to  appi'opriate  that  building.  As  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  it  had  been  found,  after  detailed  examination,  that 
any  attempt  to  convert  the  galleries  into  public  offices  would  involve 
the  closing  of  the  building  to  the  public,  extensive  interi'.al  rearrange- 
ments, and  the  consumption  of  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  and 
material  and  very  considerable  delay.  In  these  circumstances  it  had 
been  decided  that  there  was  no  necessity  sufficiently  urgent  to  warrant 
the  use  of  the  Museum  as  had  been  contemplated." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  here  some  indication  of  the  help 
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which  the  Dopartinont  o£  Botaii}'  has  rendered  to  the  Government 
during  the  War,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  with  due  regard  to  certain 
necessary  restrictions  : — An  inquiry  was  made  concerning  a  fungus- 
which  was  destroying  army  tents  at  Malta  and  was  costing  the 
Government  thousands  of  pounds  :  a  careful  stud}^  of  the  growth  of 
the  fungus  on  canvas  treated  in  various  ways  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
complete  remed3^  The  destruction  of  the  envelopes  of  airships  was 
shown  to  he  due  to  a  similar  cause,  and  remedies  were  suggested.  There 
were  inquiries  from  several  sources,  including  Government  depart- 
ments, as  to  the  use  of  Sphagnum  for  surgical  dressings;  seaweeds 
and  fungi  as  sources  of  food  ;  seaweeds  as  source  of  potash  for  manures 
and  other  uses ;  lichens  for  use  as  dj^es.  In  addition  to  these  were 
inquiries  from  Government  departments  as  to  sources  of  supply  of 
various  special  timbers,  and  damage  of  timber  by  diseases  ;  composi- 
tion of  fodder  alleged  to  be  poisoning  horses  ;  moulds  attacking  sacks 
of  Hour  in  railway  transports,  etc.  Also  numei-ous  inquiries  as  to 
preservation  of  fruit  against  attacks  by  moulds,  diseases  appearing  on 
garden  allotments  and  their  remedies ;  the  first  indication  of  the 
])otato  disease  last  year  was  diagnosed  in  the  Depa\-tment, 


BIBLLOGllAPHICAL  KOTES. 
LXX.  Edward  Bvylts's  "Botanic  Pjitstc." 

An  old  treatise  of  Botanic  Physic  by  Edward  Baylis,  M.r>.,  has 
lately  been  shown  to  n.ie,  and  as  no  information  about  the  author  or 
the  book  can  be  traced,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  it,  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  supply  further  details.     The  title-page  is  as  follows  : — 

'•  A  new  and  Compleat  Body  of  Practical  Botanic  ]^hysic,  from 
the  Medicinal  Plants  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  selected  from  some 
of  the  best  Authors  :  With  useful  observations  and  improvements, 
necessary  regimen  and  diet,  under  all  diseases.  Embellished  with 
beautifid  Co)>])er-plates,  colored  to  Nature.  Bv  Edward  Baylis,  M.D,, 
Professor  of  Botany,  at  the  Physic  Gardens,  Clifton,  near  Bristol." 

The  book  is  now  the  projjerty  of  Dr.  Newman  Neild,  of  Clifton, 
whom  I  have  to  thank  for  letting  me  see  it  ;  it  a])pears  to  be  in  the 
original  binding  and  to  have  remained  since  its  issue  in  the  library  of 
one  person. 

Only  one  volume  is  known — a  handsome  quarto  of  563  pages 
with  41  f\dl  size  copper-plates  of  medicinal  plants,  printed  in  natural 
colours,  and,  with  one  or  two  ex(^eptions,  very  satisfactorily  executed. 
No  engraver's  name  appears  on  the  first  half  dozen  of  them;  all  the 
others  bear  the  impress  "  John  Frederick  Miller  del.  1791  "  (or  1792), 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  drawings  were  used  throughout. 
They  seem  to  have  been  drawn  for  the  book,  as  concerning  Centavrea 
Ci/amts  (t.  15)  the  author  states  "  I  have  requested  Mr.  Miller  to 
favour  me  with  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  most  curious  [special  culti- 
vated forms]  which  I  think  he  has  beautifull_y  displayed";  but  on 
all  of  them  there  are  figui-ed  coloured  and  enlarged  details  of  blossoms 
and  fruit,  to  which  no  reference  is  made  in  the  text.  An  examina- 
tion  of  the  ])lates  by   Mr.    13ritten,   wiio  j)iU)lished   in    this  Journal 
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(1913,  256)  an  account  of  J.  F.  Miller's  work,  confirms  the  belief 
that  they  were  executed  for  this  book.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  drawings  and  dei3criptions  do  not  always  correspond, 
as  with  the  above  Centanrea  ;  the  plant  figured  is  almost  certainly 
C  montcnia,  and  the  text  accompanying  tlie  tigure  of  Sant/uisorba 
officinalis  figured  relates  to  Poterium. 

The  publishei's'  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  on  the  first 
twelve  plates  :  "  published  as  the  Act  directs  by  Stace  and  Maids 
No.  11  Hay  Market,"  with  the  dates  for  the  1st  of  the  month, 
beginning  March  1791  to  August  of  the  same  year,  omitting  June 
(two  plates  for  each  month)  ;  this  shows  the  book  Avas  issued  in 
parts.  From  September  1791  onwards  the  plates  bear  the  name  of 
J.  Bew,  No.  28  Patei-noster  Kow  ;  the  last  dat^ed  on  1st  Nov.  1792. 
This  issue  completes  the  volume,  which  the  author  says  he  cannot 
close  Avithout  paying  respeotfid  acknowledgements  to  lus  nunienjus 
subscribers. 

The  book  was  issued  from  Clifton,  Bristol  ;  the  dedication  to 
George  III.  is  dated  1st  Januar}',  1791,  with  oljservations  "  to  the 
candid  reader  "  in  praise  of  the  Avork  by  "  B.  L.,  an  eminent  Physician, 
M.D.  London,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society."  The  lioyal 
Society's  list  affords  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  Fellow  indicated  by 
tiiese  initials. 

Enquiries  at  Bristol  show  Baylis's  name  in  the  list  of  physicians 
and  sm"geons  in  the  earliest  local  Dii'ectory  extant,  for  1792,  with 
tJie  address  of  Jacob's  Well,  a  district  on  the  outskirts  of  the  best 
residential  parts  of  the  City.  He  was  not  attached  to  the  Bristol 
Infirmary,  and  I  cannot  trace  his  name  beyond  1795.  There  is  no 
knowledge  of  his  garden,-  which  Avas  pi-obabl}^  a  private  one,  nor  can 
I  obtain  any  other  information  about  liis  residence  in  the  city. 
From  remarks  he  makes  in  the  Treatise  it  would  seem  that  Bay  lis 
had  medical  experience  in  London  ;  most  of  his  localities  for  the  wild 
plants  are  from  near  the  Metropolis,  including  Blackfriars.  He 
apparently  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  plants  near  Bristol,  as 
he  does  not  even  record  the  presence  in  quantity  of  his  favourite 
"Alexanders"  on  St.  Vincent's  liocks,  although  he  refers  to  the 
Hotwell  Waters  and  the  mild  air  of  Clifton. 

Baylis  Avas  probably  of  middle  age  at  the  time  of  jmblication,  as 
he  gives  advice  to  "young  2)ractitioners,"  and  tells  of  his  familv,  and 
of  his  secret  gout  remedy  Avhich  had  been  dispensed  for  twelve  years. 

His  name  is  not  in  the  lists  of  Aluumi  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  refers  to  "our  College  of  Physicians"  and  to  a 
"  fellow-collegiate  "  which  need  not  imply  that  he  was  a  member  ; 
and  although  he  uses  the  title  of  M.D.  does  not  appear  on  the  lioU 
of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  plants  whose  medicinal  properties  are  d«;scribed  are  ari'anged 
in  alphabetical  order,  19  plants  having  common  English  names 
beginning  with  the  letter  A,  27  with  B,  and  10  with  C.  The  author, 
Avhose  literary  style  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  after  describing 
the  first  few  under  each  letter  states  that  he  had  intended  to  stop 
there,  but  "thought  it  more  advisal)le  to  render  the  work  comj)leat  by 
adding  the  virtues  of  those  i>lants  I   was  unacquainted  with  of  our 
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own  covmtiy,  from  the  best  authorities  extant  "  ;  he  accordingly  gives 
extracts  from  such  writers  with  descriptions  and  habitats  for  13  of 
the  letter  A,  10  of  B,  and  none  of  C.  This  leaves  only  27  plants  of 
which  he  knew  the  properties  by  experience,  so  that  his  "  botanic 
garden  "  does  not  seem  to  have  grown  many  herbs. 

Each  plant  has  a  chapter  to  itself,  beginning  with  the  names  in 
Latin  and  English  with  synonyms,  a  careful  tabulated  description  of 
the  floral  parts,  and  then  the  virtues,  set  out  in  numerous  pages  by 
long  extracts  from  the  writings  of  many  authorities — some  ancient, 
such  as  Antonius  Musa  (c.  a.d.  1)  for  Wood  Betony,  Augenius  for 
Bishop's  Weed  ;  and  others  more  modern,  Doctors  Alleyne,  Brookes, 
Bowles,  James,  Lewis,  and  Strother,  with  many  unnamed  ''learned 
physicians "  and  a  few  of  the  earlier  herbalists.  The  chapters  end 
with  "  observations  by  the  author,"  wdierein  he  describes  how  to 
prepare  cures  for  different  diseases,  learnt  froin  his  own  practise. 
Amongst  the  latter  are  lengthy  remarks  on  special  maladies,  with 
their  causes  and  general  treatment.  He  is  particular  to  write  against 
strong  drinks,  but  approves  of  tea  and  recommends  fresh  air,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  on  "  rising  ground  ....  with  pleasant  flowers  at 
Hampstead,  Highgate,  or  Epsom  ....  [and]  here  in  London." 

A  long  effusion  concerning  gout  takes  the  form,  under  the  plant 
Burdock  {Arcfhim  Lajrpa  L.)  of  an  advertisement  of  a  secret  remedy 
of  his  ow^n,  discovered  twelve  years  before  and  since  improved  upon, 
which  he  cannot  further  disclose  "on  account  of  the  duty  I  owe  my 
family."  There  is  an  advertisement  of  the  jweparation,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  one  guinea  per  quart  through  his  "  publisher  Mr.  Bew, 
Bookseller,"  and  a  favourable  testimonial  from  six  grateful  sufferers, 
headed  by  "  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  one  of  11. M.  Justices  of  the  Peace." 

Among  those  wlio  have  helped  him  Baylis  mentions  "  a  clergyman 
in  the  West  of  England,  who  has  had  much  experience  and  done  much 
good  in  the  botanic  practice"  (p.  430)  and  "an  African  Prince  who 
was  here  from  an  insurrection  in  his  country,"  who  communicated  to 
[him]  remedies  used  by  the  natives  (p.  367).  He  also  refers  to  "  a 
gentleman  in  the  west  of  England  who,  though  engaged  in  a  very 
large  concern,"  has  "  set  apart  one  day  in  the  week  "  to"  attend  those 
afflicted  with  disease  of  the  eyes  (p.  450). 

The  book  as  a  whole  affords  little  evidence  of  botanical  knowledge 
and  its  nature  suggests  a  suspicion  that  the  author's  degree  ma}''  have 
been  self -conferred  ;  the  absence  of  any  possible  "-B.L."  from  thePoyal 
Society's  list  confirms  this  view.  The  work  seems  to  have  come  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  as  the  words  "  volume  I."  are  erased  from  the 
title-page,  though  they  can  still  be  traced  there.  On  the  back  of  the 
last  page  is  a  reference  to  a  plate  of  Primula  veris  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  book,  indicating  that  drawings  had  been  prepared  for^ 
its  continuation. 

Although  not  of  scientific  Importance,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
pretentious  a  work  should  have  almost  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
bibliographers.  It  appears  in  Dr.  Daydon  Jackson's  useful  Guide, 
but  he  has  never  seen  the  book,  and  does  not  know  where  he  found  It 
mentioned.  Possibly  this- notice  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  further 
copies,  and  of  more  infonnation  concerning  the  author. 

Ida  M.  Bopee. 
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SHOET  NOTES. 

ExosTEMMA  Saxctjd  Lfci^  (Joui'ii.  Bot.  1915,  188).  In  look- 
ing over  early  volumes  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society's 
Transactions  recently,  I  came  across  the  title  :  "  Medical  history  of 
the  Cortex  ruber,  or  red  bark  ;  communicated  to  John  Morgan,  M.D." 
(Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  v.  2,  pp.  289-293,  1786).  This  consists  of 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Thomas  S.  Duche,  dated  London,  August  9, 
17S3,  on  pro]3erties  of  the  bark,  together  with  a  letter  from  George 
Davidson  of  St.  Lucia,  dated  August  29,  1783,  to  which  is  appended 
the  description  (not  a  technical  one)  of  Cinchona  Caribcea  Saiicfoi 
Lucice.  This  was  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  Feb.  20, 
1784,  but  evidently  was  not  published  until  the  title-page  date 
1786,  as  articles  of  the  latter  date  are  scattered  throughout  vol.  2 
of  the  Transactions.  In  trying  to  authenticate  this  species  fcr 
our  catalogue,  I  looked  up  the  paper  in  Journ.  Bot.,  and  was 
much  interested  to  find  that  the  plant  had  not  been  named  by 
Davidson  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  74.  I  suppose  that  the  earliest 
published  name  is  still  that  of  Kentish,  no  copy  of  whose  work  is 
available  in  Washington,  though  there  is  one  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  ; 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  Davidson  himself  actually  did  give  a  name 
to  the  plant ;  also  that  the  first  communication  in  regard  to  it  was 
made  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  not  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  where  the  paper  was  read  June  24,  1784.- — 
Marjorie  P.  Warner,  Bibliographical  Assistant,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 

VEROxrcA  BuxBAUMii.  Since  my  note  on  these  names  was 
published  (Journ.  Bot.  1917,271)  I  have  obtained  conclusive  evidence 
that  V.  persica  Poir.  is  identical  with  V.  Buxhaumii  Ten.,  and  is 
therefore  the  correct  name.  I  have  myself  examined  the  specimen  of 
persica  in  Lamarck's  herbarium  at  the  Paris  Museum — which  bears 
the  label  "  Veronica  persica  hort.  Paris,  du  Jardin  des  Plantes 
13  Juillet  1813" — and  found  it  to  agree  perfectly  with  Euxhaumii. 
Poiret's  own  type  specimen  now  in  Herb.  Cosson,  which  is  also  at  the 
Museum,  Poiret's  plants  having  passed  to  Moquin-Tandon  and  from 
him  to  Cosson,  I  was  accidentally  prevented  from  inspecting ;  but 
M.  Lecomte  has  kindly  examined  it  for  me  with  the  help  of  two 
of  his  assistants,  so  as  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  I  had  sent  for 
comparison  fruit  of  V.  agrestis  and  specimens  of  Buxhaumii,  gathered 
in  autumn  as  well  as  in  spring  in  the  same  field  near  Petworth.  The 
autumn  (October)  specimens  have  fewer  and  much  smaller  corollas 
than  those  gathered  in  May.  M.  Lecomte  writes:  (1)  "The  speci- 
men of  V.  persica  Poiret  (Herbier  Cosson)  =  7^.  ^;ers/c«  of  Lamarck's 
herbarium.  Poiret  has  added  the  synonym  =  V.  Buxhaumii  Ten. 
(2)  Mr.  Lacaita's  specimens  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as 
those  of  Lamarck's  and  Cosson's  herbaria.  (3)  These  (Lamarck's 
and  Cosson's)  have  not  got  the  capsules  of  V.  agrestis  sent  by 
Mr.  Lacaita."  If  Poiret's  own  identification  of  his  specimen  with 
Tenore's  species  had  not  been  overlooked  for  all  these  j^ears,  doul){s 
would  not  have  been  cast  on  the  identity  of  liis  F.  persica. — C.  C. 
Lacatta. 
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Lepidium  campestre  var.  LOivaiSTYLUM.  Mr.  Wilmott's  second 
note  (Journ.  Bot.  1917,  349)  greatly  interests  me.  I  learn  from  it 
the  new  fact  that  L.  heteropliiillum  may  have  a  solitary  stem,  and 
that  L.  cami^estre  var.  lonciistylnm  A.  G.  More  vs^as  validly  published 
in  1860.  It  may  be  urged  that  Moi-e's  name  should  be  used  instead 
of  my  L.  campestre  f.  plurlcinde  (Die  Gattung  Lepidium,  p.  94,  in 
N.  Denkschr.  all.  schweiz.  Ges.  f.  ges.  Naturw.  Bd.  xli.  1907  :  vol.  xli. 
of  the  periodical  is  dated  1916,  but  separate  copies  (my  thesis  for  the 
doctorate)  were  distributed  in  November  1906).  I  think,  however, 
this  is  not  to  be  recommended,  but  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
relegate  More's  name  to  sj^nonjany,  as  its  retention  would  lead  to 
confusion. — A.  Thellung. 

The  Name  Muxdia.  In  this  Journal  for  1889  (p.  262)  and 
1894  (p.  109)  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  genus  was  discussed. 
The  name,  which  is  usually  quoted  as  of  Kunth,  was  puldished  in 
H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  v.  893,  n.,  "  1821  "  (recte  1823)  without  any 
indication  as  to  its  dedication  ;  the  fact  however  that  it  was  based  on 
a  South  Afi-ican  plant  {Folyr/ala  spinosa  L.)  led  to  the  inference 
that  it  commemorated,  as  suggested  by  Harvey  (Gen.  S.  Af  r.  PL  26), 
"  M.  Mundt,  a  most  meritorious  collector  of  South  African  plants  "  ; 
and  on  this  account  Harvey  changed  the  original  spelling  of  the 
name  to  Mioidtia.  Subsequently  however  it  was  suggested  that 
Henry  Mundj^  (1627  P-16S2)  whose  work  was  known  to  Linnaeus, 
might  have  been  intended.  No  information  about  the  S.  African 
collector  was  traceable  ;  but  I  have  lately  come  across  a  reference  bv 
W.  J.  Hooker  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  3894 :  1842)  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the 
Prussian  botanist,  the  late  Mr.  Mund,"  as  having  sent  hira  specimens 
from  the  Cape.  Whether  the  name  should  be  spelt  "  MuiuJtia,"  as 
by  Harvey,  who  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  collector,  or 
''''Mundia,''''  as  first  published  and  as  supported  by  Hooker's  reference 
may  be  matter  for  discussion  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Heniy  Mundy  has 
no  claim  to  the  commemoration. — James  Brixtex. 

Status  of  Allium  triquetrum  in  BR1TAIX^  In  the  Proceed- 
ings of  tlie  Linneon  Society,  October  1917,  p.  SI,  Dr.  Stapf  says 
that  he  had  put  this  down  as  doubtfully  indiy'enous,  but  considers  it 
now  as  an  alien.  Davey,  however  {Flam  of  Ooniwall,  p.  438), 
says: — "Native  (apparently).  Hedges,  borders  of  woods,  sides  of 
streams,  &c.  Locally  frequent  "  :  he  gives  about  thirty-four  stations 
for  his  four  western  districts.  My  own  former  view  was  that  it  had 
most  likely  been  introduced  ;  but  I  found  it  last  June  in  two  places 
where  there  seemed  to  be  no  element  of  suspicion,  viz.  by  a  streamlet, 
about  a  mile  north  of  Helston,  and  among  bushes  on  the  coast, 
between  Landewednack  and  Cadgwith.  As  A.  triquetrum  grows 
wild  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  though  not  in  Western  France,  it  may  be 
a  true  member  of  our  Lusitanian  group  in  at  least  some  of  the 
Cornish  localities. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Gltceeia  Foucaudii  and  G.  festuc^formis.  Dr.  Stapf  {1.  c.) 
writes: — "A  revision  of  the  British  Atropis  has  convinced  me  of  the 
identity  of  A.festucceformis  from  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  with  A.  Fou- 
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caudil,  which  therefore  takes  its  place  in  the  tahles  of  my  original 
paper  as  an  Atlantic  species."  An  examination  of  my  series  of  both 
fully  confirms  this  view.  On  my  No.  8G7,  from  Grain,  E.  Kent, 
gathered  in  1892,.  Prof.  Hackel,  naming  it  as  "  Glyceria  Foucauilu 
Hackel  in  litt.  ad  Foucaud  (n.  sp.)  " — Foueaud  described  it  under 
Atropis,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Rochelle,  1893,  p.  43— added  this  interest- 
ing comment  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  : — "  You  may  distin- 
gnish  it  from  all  the  congeners  (it  comes  next  to  G.  mar  it  i  ma)  by 
the  silky  pubescence  of  the  nerves  of  the  flowering  glumes,  and  by 
the  ciliated  upper  ]>alea,  &c."  This  ciliation  tends  to  wear  off,  with 
age.  I  have  several  sheets  from  the  Kentish  station,  besides  specimens 
from  Mudeford,  S.  Hants  {E.  F.  Linton),  Chichester  Harbour, 
W.  Sussex  (  G.  C.  Driice),  and  Auginish  Island,  Foj-nes,  Co.  Limerick 
(Miss  31.  G.  Knowles). — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Pedi^n'ophtllum  i:j^terruptum  (Nees)  Lindberg.  The  late 
Dr.  Carrington  in  his  Britisli  HepaticcB,  p.  53,  gave  Ardingly  Rocks, 
Sussex,  as  a  station  for  this  species,  which  I  quoted  in  my  Jlcpaticce 
of  the  British  Isles,  p.  270.  Mr.  W.  E.  Nicholson  in  his  "  Hepatics 
of  Sussex,"  1911,  says  "There  is  a  note  in  HI).  Davies  questioning 
this  record,  which  is  inherently  improbable,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  so 
markedl}^  calcicolous  a  plant  should  be  found  on  the  sandstone  at 
Ardingly."  In  the  Manchester  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  marked 
"  Plaffiochila  interntpta  Ardingly  Rocks;  Mitten's  J.  tricJio- 
onanioides,  Gr.  Davies,  on  loam  :  Plagiocliila  pyrenaica  Spruce ! 
var.  of  Flag,  interrupta  B.  C."  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  specimen  and  find  it  is  a  form  of  F.  asplenioides  :  the 
firm  stem,  some  of  the  leaves  denticulate  (which  is  never  the  case 
with  any  form  of  F.  interruptum),  the  absence  of  stipules,  confirm 
Mr.  Nicholson's  conjecture. — Wm.  Ht.  Pearson. 

Panicum  sanguinale  L.  This  plant  is  not  included  in  the 
London  Catalogue  although  it  is  abundant  over  most  of  Jersey,  on 
the  borders  of  roads,  in  waste  places  and  in  semi-cultivated  helds. 
Mr.  Lester-Garland  who  is  very  cautious  as  to  the  status  of  a  plant 
states  in  his  Flora  of  Jersey  that  "  it  is  native  in  all  probability," 
and  Messrs.  Stanley  Guiton  and  T.  W.  Attenborough  who  have  worked 
at  the  flora  of  the  Island  for  'many  years  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
As  it  is  frequent  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  and  common  further 
south,  there  is  nothing  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  against  its 
being  native  in  Jersey.  It  is  suggested  that  its  absence  from  the 
London  Catalogue  is  due  to  its  omission  in  the  Friinitice  Florce 
Sarnicce,  but  for  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Lester-Garland  in  his 
introduction  to  his  Flora  of  Jersey  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  a 
plant  in  the  Friinitice  is  very  slight  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 
Here  again  Messrs.  Guiton  and  Attenborough  concur  in  Mr.  Lester- 
Garland's  statements.  I  have  been  many  times  to  Jersey  during  the 
flowering  season  of  this  plant,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  had 
as  much  right  to  be  considered  native  as  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the 
Flora.  The  form  /i  ciliare  Trin.  also  occurs  in  the  island,  but  there 
as    in    France    less    frequently    than    the    type. — Edward    Walter 
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CuscuTA  europ.t:.!  L.  in  Middlesex.  I  collected  specimens  of 
this  plant  for  a  drawing  for  The.  Cambi'id(/e  Bn'fish  Flora  in  July 
of  this  year  growing  near  the  Albert  Bridge,  Old  Windscjr.  Its  hosts 
were     JJrtica    dloica   and    Huniulus    Lupiolus. — Edwahd    Walteii 

HUNNTBUN. 
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The  Anatomii  of  Woody  Plants.  By  Edward  Charles  Jeffrey. 
With  306  Illustrations.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
Pp.  X  &  478.     Price  «4     October,  1917. 

This  work  by  the  well-known  Professor  of  Plant  Morphology  in 
Harvard  University  has  been  expected  with  much  interest.  The 
expression  in  the  Preface,  "  woody  or  so-called  vascular  plants," 
suggests  that  the  two  terms  are  synonymous,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
herbaceous  forms  are  by  no  means  neglected,  though  special  prominence 
is  given  to  the  woody  types,  in  accordance  with  the  author's  belief  in 
their  primitive  nature. 

Great  stress  is  laid  throughout  on  the  supjwsed  "  Canons  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy "  formulated  in  Chap.  xvii.  It  is  even  stated  in 
the  Preface  that  "  any  conclusions  not  in  harmony  with  them  have 
ordinarily  not  been  considered"  (with  certain  exceptions).  This  at 
once  indicates  the  highly  deductive  character  of  the  treatment,  though 
the  word  "induction  "  is  often  used.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  essentially 
an  able  exposition  of  the  views  of  Prof.  Jeffrey  and  his  school ;  it  will 
therefore  be  read  with  the  most  advantage  by  those  Avho  are  in  a 
position  to  read  critically. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows  : — After  a  short  chapter 
on  the  cell,  we  come  to  the  tissue-systems.  Next  follows  a  chapter  on 
wood  in  general,  succeeded  by  four  on  the  secondary  wood  and  one  on 
the  phloem.  The  epidermis  and  the  fundamental  tissues  occupy 
Chaps,  ix.  and  x.  Then  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  definitions  of  the 
organs,  succeeded  by  three  on  the  root,  stem  and  leaf,  respectively. 
Then  follow  two  cha])ters,  which  it  is  a  welcome  surprise  to  find  in  an 
anatomical  text-book,  on  the  microsporangium,  and  on  the  mega- 
sporangium  and  seed.  We  then  arrive  at  the  important  Chap,  xvii, 
which  lays  down  the  author's  "  Canons  of  Comparative  Anatomy." 
The  arrangement  of  the  next  12  chapters  is-  S3'stematic,  from  the 
Lycopodiales  to  the  Monocotyledons.  Chap.  xxx.  is  on  anatomical 
structure  and  climatic  evolution  :  Chap.  xxxi.  treats  of  the  evolutionary 
principles  exhibited  by  the  Composita?,  and  the  last  chapter  is  devoted 
to  anatomical  technique.  The  arrangement  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  repetition,  which,  liowever,  serves  to  bring  out  the  points  on  which 
the  author  desires  to  lay  special  stress. 

In  defining  the  tissue-systems  the  author  returns  to  Sachs's  old 
divisions,  the  epidermal,  fibrovascular  and  fundamental  systems.  The 
stele,  so  jirominent  as  an  anatomical  unit  in  the  woi'k  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  thus  disappears  ;  it  is  rarely  mentioned  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  index.  This  striking  reversion  in  terminology 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  author's  theory  that  the-  pith  is  of 
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common  origin  with  the  cortex  and  so  does  not  helong  to  the  central 
cyhnder. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  wood  (especially  the  secondary 
wood)  as  this  is  the  tissvie  for  which  the  hest  fossil  evidence  is  avail- 
able ;  the  libriform  fibres  are  derived  from  tracheides,  not  from 
])arenchyma  as  Strasburger  held.  Evidence  is  given  also  for  the 
origin  of  xylem-parenchyma  and  of  the  so-called  medullary  rays  from 
tracheides,  and  some  excellent  new  figures  of  Lepidodendroid  structure 
are  furnished,  in  support  of  this  view.  The  statement  (p.  40  and 
elsewhere)  that  tangential  pits  are  absent  in  Palaeozoic  woods  is 
erroneous  ;  they  have  long  been  described  in  Pitys  antiqua  and  also 
occur  in  Mrsojcylon  multirame  and  doubtless  in  other  species.  In 
Chap.  vii.  there  is  an  excellent  comparative  account  of  xylem-vessels 
in  Gnetales  and  Angiosperms.  The  epidermis  is  said  to  be  of  "rela- 
tively slight  phylogenetic  interest."  Yet  the  stoma  is  probably  the 
most  conservative  organ  of  plants. 

The  common  term  medullary  rays  is  repeatedly  condemned,  on 
the  ground  that  their  relation  to  the  pith  is  only  a  "semblance,"  due 
to  obsolescence  of  the  primary  wood.  This  may  he  true,  but  the 
relation  is  of  very  old  date,  for  it  was  already  well  established  in  the 
Calamites  and  some  of  the  Cycadofiliees.  From  the  author's  point  "of 
view  the  wide  ray  is  a  compound  one.  derived  from  the  aggregate  type 
of  ray  ;  the  vascular  bundles  were  not  originally  separate,  and  the 
statements  of  Sanio  and  Sachs  as  to  the  hridging  over  of  the  primary 
gaps  by  interfascicular  cambium  are  rejected.  They  are,  however, 
ti'ue,  as  a  description  of  the  facts,  and  hold  good  for  the  young 
Calamite  as  well  as  for  more  modern  plants. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  herbaceous  to  arboreal 
types,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  proof  that  our  existing 
herbaceous  Lycopods  came  from  arboreal  ancestors  ;  the  herbaceous 
ScJayinellites  was  contemporary  with  the  arboreal  Le]:)idodendreje. 
'i'he  siphonostele  is  held  to  have  primitively  possessed  phloem  on  the 
inner  as  well  as  the  outer  surface.  This  tv]  e  of  structure,  however, 
is  rare  among  Paheozoic  plants. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  micros])ora}igium  the  author  adopts  the  view 
that  the  higher  plants  arose  from  forms  like  the  thallose  Liverworts, 
and  quotes  Power's  Oriyiii  of  a  Land  Flora  in  support  of  this  theory. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Prof.  Bower's  subsequent  change  of  view. 

The  "  Canons  of  Compai-ative  Anatomy  "  on  which  the  author 
insists  are  three  in  number — Pecapitulation,  Conservative  organs  and 
Jk>version.  The  doctrine  of  recapitulation  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  of  the  histoi-y  of  the  race  is  well  known  though  no  longer 
accepted  without  question.  The  author  points  out  that  ncyative 
evidence  is  of  little  or  no  value,  but  doubts  may  arise  as  to  what 
testimony  is  negative ;  in  a  Pine-seedling  for  example,  short-shoots 
are  absent,  but  foliage-leaves  on  the  main  stem  are  pi-esent. 

Among  conservative  organs  the  leaf  is  first  cited,  and  tlicn  the 
ivjjroductive  axis.  The  ])resent  writer  is  given  the  credit  for  the 
latter  idea;  it  belongs  rather  to  Solms-Laubach,  but  neither  gene- 
ralised the  conclusion,  which  was  confined  to  the  })edmieles  of  Cyeads. 
Floi'al  axes  are  subject  to  modifications  of  their   own,  and  are  m)t 
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necessarily  conservative.  As  regards  the  root,  the  primary  structure 
is  no  doubt  highly  conservative,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same 
is  true  of  its  secondary  tissues. 

The  word  "reversion  "  is  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  for  certain  effects 
of  wounding,  believed  by  the  author  and  some  others  to  be  reminiscent 
of  ancestral  characters.  This  doctrine  has  hitlierto  been  employed 
only  in  support  of  certain  controversial  opinions,  and  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  subjectejl  to  impartial  criticism. 

The  worst  of  all  such  "  canons  "  is  that  every  writer  'ajjjilies  them 
as  suits  his  individual  views,  and  treats  inconvenient  cases  as  excep- 
tions. 

In  the  systematic  part  of  the  book  we  first  come  to  the  author's 
well-known  division  of  the  higher  plants  into  Lycopsida,  without,  and 
Pteropsida,  with,  leaf -gaps  in  the  vascular  ring,  a  classification  widely 
accepted,  though  it  is  now  realized  by  many  botanists  that  Spheno- 
phylls  and  Eepiisetales  have  little  in  common  with  tbe  Lj^copod 
group. 

The  author's  doctrine  of  the  cortical  origin  (.f  the  pitli  is  applied 
even  to  the  Lycopods,  where  the  evidence  seems  peculiarly  unfavoiu-- 
able  to  this  interpretation.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  exact  developmental 
processes  involved  are  not  more  clearly  explained.  His  views  on  the 
evolution  of  the  Osmundaceae  are  well  expounded  ;  the  strong  case 
made  out  would  have  been  more  convincing  if  the  facts  on  the  other 
side,  brought  forward  by  Kidston  and  Gwynne-Vaughan,  had  been 
dealt  with. 

The  lower  seed-plants  are  divided  into  Archigymnospernne, 
including  Cycadofilicales,  Cycadales,  C(n'daitales  and  Ginkgoales,  and 
Metagymnospcrmie  consisting  of  the  Conifers  and  Gnetales.  It  is 
well  pointed  out  that  GinJcgo  forms  a  link  between  the  two  main 
divisions.  The  long  chapter  on  Coniferales  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  author's  well-known  view  of  the  primitive  position  of 
the  Abietinea;,  and  especially  of  Finns,  and  the  derivation  of  the 
ancient  Araucarinese  from  that  group.  This  hypothesis  is  maintained 
with  great  ingenuity,  in  the  face  of  much  inherent  improbability. 
The  opposite  theory  of  the  direct  derivation  of  the  Araucarinese  from 
their  immediate  Palajozoic  predecessors  the  Cordaitese  has  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  work  of  Boyd  Thomson  and  Burlingame. 
The  view,  maintained  by  Wieland  and  his  followers,  of  an  athnity 
between  the  Bennettitales  and  the  Angiospei'ms,  is  rejected.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  we  have  no  actual  proof 
that  fertilization  in  Beiinettites  was  by  spermatozoids,  as  the  author 
assumes. 

The  chapter  on  Herbaceous  Dicotyledons  is  imjjortant,  for  it  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  author's  theory  of  their  derivation  from  arboreal 
ancestors,  a  view  which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  author 
believes  that  the  fresh  and  vigorous  herbaceous  vegetation  will  tend 
in  future  to  supplant  the  forest  trees  ;  he  has  no  such  hopes,  however, 
for  the  Monocotyledons,  which  he  acutely  remarks  (p.  198),  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  second  childhood  of  the  vascular  plants.  "  This 
group  seems  to  have  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  specialization  that 
it  will  probably  in  the  long  run  entirely  disappear  and  be  replaced  by 
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new  derivatives  of  the  still  plastic  dicotyledons  "  (p,  41G).  Svich  a 
c  ;)nsummation,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  reached  while  Man 
remains  dominant. 

In  the  chapter  on  anatomical  structure  and  climatic  evolution,  the 
question  of  annual  rings  is  considered.  While  the  author  finds  no 
such  rings  in  Cordaitean  wood  from  Prince  Edward  Island  (lat.  43° 
80')  he  believes  that  the}^  are  present  in  eontemporarv  wood  from 
Lancashire  (lat.  about  5^''  30').  The  difference  of  latitude  seems  too 
small  to  be  significant,  and  most  appearances  of  annual  rinu-s  in  Car- 
boniferous woods  from  any  source  are  fallacious. 

Chap.  xxxi.  is  on  a  special  subject — the  evolutionary  principles 
exhibited  by  the  Compositaj — -and  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  some- 
what narrow  question  of  the  distribution  of  oil-canals. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  on  anatomical  technique,  includino"  the 
sectioning  of  coal  and  photomicrographic  methods.  On  all  these 
subjects  the  author  is  an  acknowledged  expert,  and  his  counsels  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  practical  workers. 

The  index  might  perhaps  have  been  made  fuller  with  advantao^e. 
No  I'eferences  are  given  in  the  book;  the  accumulation  of  references 
often  becomes  a  burden,  biit  a  few  would  have  been  of  service  to  the 
reader  as  a  guide  to  his  future  studies. 

In  the  present  notice  attention  has  often  been  directed  to  points 
which  seem  open  to  criticism  or  on  which  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  These  divei-gences  of  view  in  no  way  detract  from  a  high 
estimate  of  the  great  interest  and  complete  originality  of  Prof.  Jef- 
frey's remarkable  work. 

The  illustrations,  as  one  would  expect  in  a  book  by  this  author, 
are  abundant  and  excellent.- 

D.  H.  S. 

About  Fee>\s. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  true  species  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Frederic  K.  Butters  ("  Taxonoraic  and  Geographic 
Studies  in  North-American  Ferns  "—in  lihoclora,  xix.  1917,  pp.  169- 
21(5).  Finding  that  the  commonly  accepted  distribution  of  some 
of  the  best  known  ferns  is  much  wider  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
j.hanerogams,  and  that  it  is  often  quite  at  variance  with  tlie  laws 
of  distribution  as  worked  out  for  phanerogams,  he  decided  to  make  a 
critical  study  of  some  of  the  ferns  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  very 
wide  and  anomalous  range.  Being  of  opinion  tliat  too  much  reliance 
has  been  jdaced  on  such  superficial  characters  as  details  in  the  form 
and  cutting  of  the  fronds,  he  has  deemed  it  wise  to  study  such 
technical  cliaracters  as  the  size,  form  and  sculpture  of  the  spores,  and 
details  of  the  structure  of  the  sporangia,  sori,  indusia  and  scales,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  characters  of  a  more  stable  nature.  This  investi- 
gation liMS  led  to  the  separation  of  species  and  varieties  in  the  ca.se  of 
several  CDinmon  groups  of  ferns,  and  in  other  cases  to  the  recombina- 
tion of  forms  supposed  to  be  distinct  :  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  found 
that  the  fern-species  thus  reformed  have  geogr;ii>hical  ranges  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  Liv.s  of  distribution  ap})licable  to  plianerogams. 
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The  first  of  the  studies  here  published  treats  of  the  genus 
Athyrium.  Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  following  : — 
(1)  In  the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  two  distinct 
species  of  Lady  Ferns,  neither  of  which  is  conspecific  with  A.  Filix- 
j'emina  (L.)  Rotli  of  Europe;  one,  A.  asplenioides  (Michx.)  Desv., 
is  prevailingly  southern  in  its  distribution  ;  the  other,  A.  angusfum 
(Willd.)  Presl,  is  prevailingly  northern.  (2)  The  plants  of  the 
north-west  are  consj)ecific  with  the  European  plant,  though  in  some 
cases  differing  in  minor  points.  (3)  The  Calif ornian  plants  and 
those  of  the  southern  Kocky  Mountains  differ  more  markedly  from 
tlie  European,  but  are  not  clearly  distinct  from  the  more  northern 
form,  and  therefore  are  best  considered  as  an  aberrant  geographical 
variety  of  A.  Filix-femina.  (4)  A  boreal  and  high  alpine  fernl 
found  in  eastern  Quebec  and  in  the  alpine  areas  of  western  North 
America  is  a  clearly  distinct  geographical  variety  of  the  Old  World 
A.  alpestre. 

The  second  study  is  concerned  with  Botrychium  virginianum, 
which  when  closely  scrutinised  proves  to  be  readily  divisible  into 
natural  varieties,  four  of  which  are  new  to  science  and  are  limited  to 
North  America,  and  one  other  which  includes  Euroj^e  in  its  geo- 
graphical distribution. 

The  author  promises  f  ui'ther  instalments  of  this  interesting  and 
much  needed  investigation. 

British  Ferns  and  IIoio  to  Know  Them  (Methuen  :  London,  1917. 
Price  Is.  6d.  net)  is  the  title  of  a  popular  work  by  S.  Leonard  Bastin, 
designed  to  guide  the  beginner  in  his  early  struggles  to  distinguish 
oiir  native  ferns.  Himself  evidently  a  grower  and  an  amateur,  the 
author  has  pi'oduced  a  readable  account  of  nearly  seventy  ferns  and 
fern-allies,  described  in  simple  terms  from  living  specimens,  either  wild 
or  cultivated.  Though  he  seldom  makes  mention  of  such  small  but 
important  characters  as  venation,  trichomes, -Ac,  yet  he  often  pro- 
vides items  of  practical  and  helpful  information  about  habit  or  habitat, 
which  are  usually  lacking  in  the  ordinary  handbooks.-  The  notes  on 
cultivation  must  be  the  outcome  of  personal  experience  and  should 
prove  valuable.  The  first  three  chapters  give  simple  sketches  of  the 
morphology  and  classification  ;  of  the  life-histories  of  a  few  well- 
known  types  ;  and  of  the  fossil  Ferns,  Pteridosperms  and  Bennettiteje 
with  reference  to  evolution  of  Cycads,  Gymnosperms  and  Phanero- 
gams. The  text  is  illustrated  with  33  process-blocks  from  original 
photograjjhs. 

A.  a. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  13th  Deeeniber, 
Capt.  Arthur  W.  Hill  exhibited  specimens  of  seeds  enclosed  in  a  stony 
endocarp  and  their  germination,  and  by  drawings  on  the  blackboard 
explained  the  various  modifications  displaj^ed.  In  certain  genera  the 
seed   or  seeds  are  protected  by  inclusion  within  a  stony  endocarp ; 
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in  sueli  cases  it  is  found  that  de.'lnite  provision  is  made  dm'ing-  the 
development  of  the  fruit  for  tlae  liberation  of  the  seeds  on  germina- 
tion from  their  stony  envelope.  In  the  case  of  JPrunus  and  similar 
normally  one-seeded  fruits  splitting  apart  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
endocarp  takes  place,  hut  in  such  3-5-seeded  fruits  as  Canariuin, 
Sclerocarya,  Dracontomelon,  Saccoqlottis,  Auhrya,  etc.,  special 
fenestriE  or  opercula  are  provided  which  are  pushed  away  by  the  ger- 
minating embr^^o.  In  David ia  not  only  are  special  fenestra?  removed 
but  also  portions  of  the  intervening  skeletal  structure  of  the  endo- 
carp. The  remarkable  fruit  of  Pleio(jynmm  encloses  several  seeds 
which  germinate  without  any  disintegration  of  the  endocarp. 

On  Jan.  7,  a' special  meeting  of  the  same  Society  was  summoned  hy 
circular  to  protest  against  the  dismantling  of  the  British  Museum, 
including  the  Natural  History  Museum,  for  use  as  Government 
otRces.  The  following  Resolutions,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Council,  Avere  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  The  Fellows  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  in  Meeting 
assembled,  desire  to  place  upon  record  : — 

"  Their  profound  astonishment  and  alarm  at  the  reported  intention 
to  dismantle  the  British  Museum,  including  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  in  order  to  use  it  for  Government  offices  :  their  emphatic 
protest  at  a  procedure  which  must  endanger  priceless  and  irreplace- 
able possessions  acquired  at  gi*eat  cost  and  infinite  labour  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  constituting  the  most  splendid  museum  in  exis- 
tence and  the  recognised  centre  of  systematic  scientific  research :  their 
dismay  at  a  resolution  which  may  paralyze  scientific  activities  that 
during  the  past  three  years  have  been  devoted  to  work  intimately 
connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  at  the  expenditure  of 
a  large  sum  in  adapting  unsuitable  buildings,  whilst  other  and  more 
suitable  accommodation  might  be  provided  at  much  less  cost :  and 
finally  to  emphasize  the  disgrace  which  must  accrue  to  the  Nation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the  inability 
of  the  Government  to  appreciate  the  essential  value  to  the  Nation  of 
scientific  assistance  such  as  the  British  Museum  has  rendered  and  is 
capable  of  rendering." 

At  the  meeting  of  the' same  Societ}^  on  Jan.  17  a  paper  on  "Some 
Early  Cape  J^otanists  and  Collectors  "  was  read  by  Mr.  Britten,  who, 
apologising  for  dealing  with  a  subject  which  was  biographical  rather 
than  scientific,  claiined  as  precedent  a  paper  read  by  J.  E.  Smith  on 
"Some  Norwich  Jiotanists  "  in  1804 — by  a  curious  coincidence  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Britten's  remarks  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  collectors  represented  in  the  Sloane  and  Banksian 
Herbaria  now  forming  part  of  the  National  Collection  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  He  pointed  out 
that  these  collections  had  been  largely  overlooked  by  writers  on 
South  African  botany,  but  that  even  now  when  inspected  by  mono- 
graphers they  were  found  to  yield  species  hitherto  undescribed.  The 
])i'incipal  collectors  of  Avliom  and  of  whose  plants  details  were  given 
were  Paul  Hermaini  (1G10-1G9S)  ;  .Tames  Cunningham,  who  in  1G99 
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sent  Cape  plants  to  Petiver,  and  made  a  short  list  of  species  adventive 
from  Europe,  which  included  two  Mallows,  ]<liipliorhia  helioscopia, 
Mercurialis  annua,  Fennel,  and  a  Dock ;  Henry  Bernhard  Oldenland 
(t  c.  1()98)  ;  Franz  Kiggelaar  (f  1722)  ;  Franz  Pehr  Oldenburg 
(tl774);  Francis  Masson  (1741-1805),  one  of  the  earliest  col- 
lectors for  Kew  Gardens,  whose  plants,  living  and  dried,  made  a  very 
large  addition  to  otir  knowledge  of  the  Cape  region,  and  whose 
drawings,  also  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  contain  many  species  not 
otherwise  known  ;  Carl  Pehr  Thunberg  (1743-1828),  who,  on  account 
of  his  botanical  knowledge  and  published  works,  as  well  as  for  his 
collections,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  figure  in  early 
Cape  botany ;  Banks  and  Solander  who  visited  the  Cape  in  1771 ; 
and  Robert  Brown  (1773-1858)  who  touched  at  the  Cape  in  the 
Flinders  Expedition  in  1801.  In  the  discussion  wliich  followed  the 
paper.  Dr.  Stapf,  Dr.  Daydon  Jackson,  and  8ir  David  Prain  took 
part,  emphasizing  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  early  records,  to 
the  investigation  of  which  Mr.  Britten  had  devoted  much  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  described  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  a  hybrid  Siach/s  which  originated  in  his  garden,  where 
previously  only  Stachijs  germanica  and  *S^.  alpina  were  cultivated  ; 
he  compared  the  chai'acters  of  all  three  plants,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  h3^brid  was  identical  with  8.  intermedia  Ait. 

Tlie  South-eastern  Naturalist,  "  being  the  Transactions  of  the 
South-Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies  for  1917  "  contains  a  list 
of  the  fungi  collected  about  Haslemere  before  and  during  the  "fungus 
foray  "  of  1916  and  a  general  report  on  the  botanical  work  of  the 
Union.  Among  the  papers  printed  is  one  by  Dr.  Daydon  Jackson  on 
"  Notable  Trees  and  Old  Gardens  of  London,"  and  Mr.  Boulger  gives 
an  extremely  interesting  account  of  "  The  Association  of  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Garden  with  the  History  of  Botany,"  tracing  this  from  its 
foundation  in  1673  to  the  present  day. 

The  recently  issued  part  (vol.  xxvii.  pt.  2)  of  the  Transactions 
of  tlie  Botanical  Society  of  l^dinlurgh  contains  an  enumeration  of 
the  Mosses  of  West  Lothian,  by  L.  C.  Adam;  Moss  records  for 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  the  Lothians  by  William  Evans,  who  also  con- 
tributes a  note  on  insect  visitors  to  Corallorhiza  innata  and  other 
Orchids  in  the  Forth  District ;  and  short  notes  on  Ceratopln/lliim 
demersnm  in  the  Orkneys  and  TJlex  iianus  in  Caithness  by  Arthur 
Bennett.  Other  papers  are  on  Sedum  Praegerianum  (Avith  two 
plates)  and  a  tentative  classification  of  the  section  BJiodioIa  by 
11.  Lloyd  Praeger ;  on  Ciivea,  a  new  genus  of  CompositcB  from  East 
Himalaya  (with  plate)  by  W.  W.  Smith  and  James  Small;  on 
Ilhododendrons  of  the  Jrroratnm  series,  containing  descrij^tions  of 
several  new  species,  by  Prof.  Balfour,  A\ho  also  has  a  note  on  Ehodo- 
dendron  seedlings  ;  and  a  description  of  Bulhophyllum  Imogenice,  a 
new  Orchid  from  Nigeria,  bv  Kenneth  Hamilton. 
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SAXIFRAGES. 

Br  THE  Rev,  E.  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

1.  Saxifraga  Drucei,  mihi,  n.  sp. — Planta  delicatula,  villosissima, 
pallide  virklis  (suepius  viridi-lutescens),  densissime  vel  plus  minus  laxe 
Ciespitosa.  Surculi  prostrati,  graciles,  subuiiciales,  cultura  interdum 
biunciales.  Folia,  pi'iesertim  in  marginibus,  pilis  albis  crispulis  arti- 
culatis  luultis  hyalinis  tecta  ;  surculorum  tritida,  inferiora  longius 
petiolata,  laciniis  lineaiibus  lineari-lanceolatisve,  acutis  aut  apieulatis : 
rosulai-uin  numerosa,  eonferta,  surculini.s  siniilia,  at  nonnumquaiu 
obtusiuscula  ;  caulina  2-4,  distantia,  inferiora  triflda  (\-arissime 
quinquefida),  subsessilia,  laciniis  suberectis  linearibus  acutis  vel  cal- 
loso-apiculatis,  intermedia  2-3-partita  (ali(juando  indivisa),  superiora 
simplicia,  linearia  vel  anguste  laneeolata.  Caules  2-4-unciales  (in 
planta  culta  staturam  6-7-uncialem  attingere  possunt),  graciles, 
albo-pubescentes,  intermixtis  (prajcipue  apicem  versus)  pilis  glandu- 
losis.  Flores  2-4  (in  horto  2-(3),  pro  majori  parte  terminales,  bi-eviter 
pedicellati,  at  in  exemplis  tloribundis  prope  basin  vel  ad  medium 
caulis  oriundi,  longius  (usque  ad  sesquiunciam)  pedicellati,  atque 
1-2  bracteis  linearibus  2:)raiditi.  Calyces  late  campanulati,  lobis 
triangularibus  acutis  aut  apieulatis,  superne  corneo-marginatis,  glan- 
dulosi,  pilosiusculi,  demum  glabrescentes.  Petala  Candida,  8- 
(rarius  5-)  venosa,  calyce  triplo  longiora,  obovata,  integerrima,  apice 
rotundata.  Antherae  mediocres,  siccitate  oblongJB  vel  ovato-oblongie. 
Capsulse  cornua  gracilia,  fructifera  divergentia. 

Plant  ratber  delicate,  very  villous,  pale  green  (frequently  yel- 
lovvisb-green),  very  densely,  or  more  or  less  loosely  tufted.  Barren 
shoots  prostrate,  slender,  about  an  inch  long,  sometimes  two  inches, 
in  cultivation.  Leaves,  especially  on  their  edges,  covered  with  many 
white,  rather  curly,  jointed,  glass-like  hairs ;  those  of  the  barren 
shoots  trifid,  the  lower  rather  long-petioled,  with  linear  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  apiculate  segments  :  those  of  the  rosettes  nmne- 
rous,  crowded,  similar  to  those  of  the  barren  shoots,  but  occasionally 
bluntish  ;  stem-leaves  2  to  4,  distant,  the  lower  ones  trifid  (very 
rarely  5-fid),  subsessile,  with  suberect,  linear,  acute  or  callose-apicu- 
late  segments,  the  intermediate  ones  2-3-partite  (sometimes  un- 
divided), the  upper  ones  simple,  linear,  or  narrowly  lanceolate.  Stems 
2  to  4  inches  (they  can  reach  a  height  of  6  or  7  inches,  in  the  culti- 
vated plant),  slender,  white-hairy,  with  an  admixture  (especially 
towards  the  top)  of  glandular  hairs.  Flowers  2  to  4  (2  to  6,  in  the 
garden),  mostly  terminal,  shortly  pedicelled,  but  in  raany-ilowered 
specimens  springing  from  near  the  base  or  about  the  middle,  with 
longer  pediccds  (up  to  an  inch  and  a  half),  furnished  with  1  or  2 
linear  bracts.  Calyces  broadly  campanulate,  with  triangular,  acute 
or  apiculate  lobes,  which  are  horny-bordered  upwards,  glandular, 
somewhat  pilose,  at  length  glabrescent.  Petals  pure  white,  8-  (more 
rarely  5-)  veined,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  obovate,  quite  entire, 
rounded  at  the  tip.  Anthers  medium-sized,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong, 
when  dry.  Horns  of  capsule  slender,  divergent  in  fruit. 
JouKNAL  OF  Botany. — Vol.  56.     [March,  1918.]       f 
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Exsiccata  :— Herb.  Marshall,  Nos.  3651,  3654,  3657,  3658,  3659, 
3900  (this  is  3651,  cultivated). 

I  have  seen  no  specimens  at  all  closely  resembling  S.  Drucei  in 
either  public  or  private  collections,  with  the  exception  of  material 
collected  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce,  in  1906,  and  cvdtivated  the  following 
year;  these  were  labelled  as  8.  Sternhergii  Willd.,  but  cannot  be 
referred  to  that  species,  which  is  bright  green,  glabrescent,  with  very 
different  foliage,  sepals,  and  petals.  I  saw  it  on  the  upper  part  of 
Brandon  Mountain,  S.  Kerry,  in  several  places,  from  about  2800  feet 
to  the  summit  (3127  feet),  in  July,  1911,  and  have  grown  and 
studied  it  ever  since.  Most  likely  it  will  be  found  in  other  Kerry 
stations;  perhaps,  also,  on  the  Galtees,  &c.,  where  S.  liirta  Sm. 
occurs. 

My  root  (No.  3900=3651)  forms  a  very  close  tuft,  and  is  now 
about  six  inches  across ;  but  some  wild  gatherings  are  a  good  deal 
more  straggling  in  habit.  The  petals  tend  to  be  orbicular-ovate,  on 
first  expansion  :  but  their  average  shape  is  (as  described)  obovate. 

8.  Drucei  seems  best  placed  next  to  8.  incurvifolia  D.  Don  (in 
the  group  of  S.  cespitosa  L.)  ;  but  that  has  deep  green,  glabrescent 
leaves,  &c.,  and  forms  smaller,  more  crowded  tufts.  Grown  side  by 
side,  these  two  are  obviously  distinct  at  all  seasons  (the  Kew  "  S.  in- 
curvifolia,'" kindly  sent  by  the  Curator  last  May,  has  not  yet  been 
seen  by  me  in  flower,  but  is  extremely  hairy,  and  can  hardly  be 
D.  Don's  species).  ^S*.  liirta  Sm.  is  grej^-green,  much  more  villous, 
laxer  in  habit,  with  very  different  foliage  and  sepals,  and  larger 
petals. 

2.  S.  Steeis'BEEGTI  Willd.,  n.  var.  geacilis,  mihi. — A  typo  con- 
stanter  differt  habitu  rigidiore :  foliorum  segmentis  linearibus  vel 
lineari-lanceolatis,  acutis,  aut  etiam  acuminatis ;  necnon  sepalis  angus- 
tioribus,  acutissimis,  pi'o  more  apiculatis. 

Differs  constantly  from  the  type  by  its  more  rigid  habit :  by  its 
leaf-segments  being  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  or  even  acuminate ; 
and  \)j  its  narrower,  very  acute,  as  a  rule  apiculate  sepals. 

Krsiccata: — Herb.  Marshall,  No.  4406. 

Habitat -.—mAC^  Head  {B.P.  Murray;  H.  C.  Levinge;  S.  H. 
SickJiam)  and  Ballyvaughan  (JT.  C.  Levincje),  Co.  Clare  ;  Brandon 
Head,  S.  Kerry  {Arnold  Elliott,  through  H.  S.  Thompson).  Doubt- 
less it  occurs  elsewhere,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  Irish  form 
of  the  species. 

Some  of  the  wild  specimens  are  much  crowded,  and  bear  very 
numerous  flowering  steins ;  I  think  that  such  is  usually  the  case 
(more  or  less)  in  this  variety.  My  No.  4406  (from  Mr.  Biekham), 
grown  for  about  a  dozen  years  under  a  north  wall,  is  much  drawn-out, 
and  represents  a  "  forma  nmhrosa,'''  The  Brandon  Head  plant,  like- 
wise cultivated,  is  rejnarkable  for  its  oval-oblong  petals,  tinged  with 
pink,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  <iny  other  example  of  this  species. 
Mr.  Murray's,  grown  on  a  sunny  rockery  at  Shapwick  Vicarage,  was 
referred,  in  1889,  to  Professor  Babington,  who  wrote  as  follows : — 
"  I  think  I  may  call  it  Sterjihergii^hirta  of  Smith,  E.  B.  2291." 
This  identification  ip  certainlv  erroneous ;  the  latter,  of  which  I  have 
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seen  authentic  material,  being  entire!}^  different.  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Baker's 
comment  was : — "  Nearest  to  decipiens,  but  not  exactly  that  ; 
cei*tainly  not  true  ccespitosa  of  Iceland,  but  shading  off  from 
sponhemica  and  decipicns  towards  ccesjyitosa.'''  I  may  here  mention 
that  several  sheets  of  true  S.  hirfn  Sm.  in  the  Cambridge  Herbarium 
are  named  S.  Stertiberyii — in  Mr.  Baker's  handwriting,  if  I  remember 
aright.  This  Shapwick  garden  specimen  agrees  veiy  well  with  my 
more  straggling  wild  ones  from  Black  Head. 

3.  S.  HiPifoiDES,  L.,  n.  var.  robusta,  mihi. — Planta  speciosa, 
procera,  quam  in  tj'^po  eximie  robustior.  Caules  crassi,  semipedales 
(cultura  spithamsei  vel  etiam  pedales).  Floribunda  (in  statu  silvestri 
saepe  5-7-flora,  in  horto  5-10-flora)  ;  petala  permagna,  rotundo- 
ovata,  calycem  triplo  superantia :  calyces  quam  in  typo  subduplo- 
majores,  lobis  latioribus.  Capsul;e  majores.  Surculi  cultura  longi 
(semipedales  et  ultra)  ;  folia  inferiora  aliquando  ternata  (vel  intinia 
quinata),  magna,  rigida,  lobis  lineari-lanceolatis,  neque,  ut  in  typo, 
anguste  linearibus  :  superioiu  longiora,  falcato-recurva.  Folia  caulina 
inferiora  tritida  (interdum  quinquehda),  magna  vel  majora,  rigida. 

A  handsome,  luxuriant  plant,  decidedly  stronger  than  the  type. 
Stems  stout,  six  inches  (in  cultivation  eight  inches,  or  even  up  to  a 
foot)  high.  Free-tiowering  (often  5-  to  7-Howered,  in  a  wild  state, 
5-  to  10- flowered,  in  the  garden)  ;  petals  very  large,  roundish-ovate, 
thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx :  calyces  about  twice  as  large  as  in  the 
type,  with  broader  lobes.  Capsules  larger.  Barren  shoots  long,  in 
cultivation  (six  inches,  or  more)  ;  their  lower  leaves  sometimes  ternate 
(or  the  lowest  quinate),  large,  rigid,  having  the  lobes  linear-lanceolate, 
and  not  narrowly  linear,  as  in  the  type :  the  upper  ones  longer, 
falcate-recurved.  Lower  stem-leaves  trifid  (sometimes  five-cleft), 
large,  or  rather  large,  rigid. 

Exsiccata  :— Herb.  Marshall,  No.  4033. 

Habitat : — Black  Head,  Co.  Clare,  B.  C.  Levinge ;  also  seen, 
from  the  same  locality,  in  Mr.  Druce's  collection. 

My  cultivated  No.  4033,  originally  gathei-ed  by  Mr.  K.  LI. 
Praeger,  was  received  through  Mr.  Hunnybun,  several  years  ago,  and 
keeps  ver}'  constant,  as  does  the  typical  form,  from  Cheddar,  grown 
within  a  few  yards  of  it.  Mr.  Levinge's  wild  specimen  is  much  more 
compact,  with  shorter  barren  shoots  ;  but  it  evidently  came  frcm  an 
exposed  situation  (being  thus  a  "forma  aprica  "),  and  was  collected 
too  early — on  May  19th,  1S92 — for  these  to  have  reached  Iheir  full 
development.  It  is  already  gennniferous,  whereas  in  No.  4033  the 
axillary  buds  are  imperfect,  or  often  absent ;  but  that  character  is 
normally  rather  uncertain. 

I  have  seen  nothing  like  this  variety,  which  is  almost  distinct 
enough  to  deserve  subspeciiic  rank,  from  Great  Britain  or  the  Conti- 
nent;  but  it  shoidd  occur  elsewhere  on  the  limestone  in  \V,  licland. 
1  cannot  ascertain  the  exact  locality  whence  No.  4033  was  obtained, 
but  suspect  that  it  came  from  Black  Head. 
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Dr.  H.  O.  FORBES'S  NEW  GUINEA  EUBIACEiE.— I. 

By  H.  F.  Weknham,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

The  plants  described  in  the  present  paper,  to  be  followed,  it  is 
hoped,  by  othei-s  covering  the  whole  series,  wei'e  collected  by  Dr.  H.  O. 
Forbes,  F.li.Gr.S.,  in  the  years  1885-6.  In  1885  an  expedition  was 
organized,  under  this  gentleman's  leadership,  with  the  object  of 
investigating  the  orography  and  natural  history  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Kange,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  north-north-east  of  Port  Moresby, 
in  British  New  Guinea.  This  range  was  named  by  the  late  Professor 
Huxley,  who  had  first  sighted  it  from  the  deck  of  H.M.S.  Huttlesnake 
commanded  by  Captain  Owen  Stanlej^  as  well  as  Mount  Victoria — 
originally  named  after  Huxley  by  Dr.  Forbes,  the  first  to  explore  it. 
The  whole  costly  equipment  for  the  expedition,  Avhich  was  generously 
subsidized  by  several  learned  societies,  was  lost,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1885,  in  the  accidental  wrecking  of  a  lighter  in  the  roads  off  Batavia. 
Dr.  Forbes  refitted  the  expedition  in  Brisbane,  and  a  fresh  start  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  the  new  Governor 
of  New  Guinea ;  Port  Moresby  was  reached  on  the  31st  August,  and 
a  substantial  base-camp  was  established,  and  occupied  on  the  1st 
October,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Sogere,  at  about  2000  feet  above  sea- 
level  and  25  miles  from  the  coast.  Owing  to  a  host  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, prefaced  by  the  disaster  just  described  and  culminating  in 
the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  Avho  was  more  than  favourably 
disposed  to  the  expedition,  the  latter  proved  a  failure.  After  seven 
months'  occupation  the  camp,  which  had  grown  by  then  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  village  and  included  the  substantial  beginnings  of  a 
horticultural  and  botanical  garden,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  camp 
was  raided  later  by  hostile  natives,  and  the  bulk  of  Dr.  Forbes's 
valuable  collections  was  destroyed.  The  object  of  the  present  papers 
is  to  furnish  the  names  and  descriptions  of  what  is  the  mere  residue  of 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  plants  of  the  Sogere  district.  The  t3'pes 
of  new  species  are  preserved  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

Nauclea  tenuis  Haviland,  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (1897)  xxxiii.  55. 
Large  tree,  with  young  fruit  pale  green.  Mt.  Gawada,  5000  feet. 
Fr.  January.     No.  535  ! 

N.  Chalmersii  F.  v.  Muell.  Not.  Pap.  PI.  8.  Large  shrub  or  small 
tree.     Sogere,  2000  to  2500  feet.     Nos.  8 !  191 ! 

/         Uncaria  Forbesii,  sp.  nov. 

/  Frutex  scandens  ramulis  gracilibus  nisi  novissimis  minute  appresse 
pubescentibus  glaberrimis  sulcatis,  cortice  striato-rugosulo  indutis. 
Folia  crassiuscule  chartacea,  supra  nitentia,  utrinque  nisi  in  venarum 
axillis  minute  necnon  sparse  barbellata  glaberrima,  elliptica  breviuscule 
acuminata  apice  obtusissima  basi  acuta ;  petiolus  longiusculus  glaber- 
rimus ;  vense  primarise  laterales  vitrinque  6-7,  qua  centralis  subtus 
prominentes  supra  impressse  dilutiores  subvariegatim  discolores. 
8tipiil(B  caducissimge.  Capitulce  in  axillis  solitarise,  in  pedunculis 
breviusculis   minute  sericeo-pubescentibus  dispositaj,      Fnictus  fusi- 
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formes  longe  pedicellati  siiblieves  minute  appresse  griseo-pubescentes, 
a  cali/cis  lobis  conspicuis  oblongis  coroiiati  apice  rotundatis  pro  rata 
longiusculis,  albovirides. 

Mt.  Meroka,  2300  ft.     Fr.  April.     No.  906  ! 

"A  climber.  Fruit  whitish  green."  A  flowering  branch  24  cm. 
long  is  barely  3  mm.  Leaves  9  cm.  X  4'5  cm.  ;  petiole  l"o  cm.  long. 
Peduncles  articulated  to  short  axillary  branches  about  the  same 
length,  that  become  later  grappling-hooks,  1"5  cm.  long;  pedicels 
5  Jiim.  or  even  longer ;  fruit  about  1'5  cm.  long,  2'5  mm.  in  the 
thickest  part.  Cali/x  2  mm.  long,  the  lobes  occupying  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  length. 

Distinct  in  the  rather  striking  colouring  of  the  leaf  and  veins, 
differing  from  U.  attenuata  Korth.,  its  nearest  ally,  in  the  glabrous 
leaf-surface,  the  shape  of  the  calj^x-lobes,  and  the  un-ribbed,  smooth 
^^ruLts. 
""T     JJ.  pediceUata  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  520. 

A  climbing  shrub,  with  greenish-gamboge  flowers.     Sogere  hills, 
_200(Ifeet,  20  October.     No.l04! 

U.ferrea  DC.  Pro'd.  iv.  348.     No.  863  ! 

Dolicholobium  Forbesii,  sp.  nov, 

Frutex  magnus,  ramis  foliorum  deciduorum  cicati'icibus  densissime 
obovatis  ad  ellipticis  notatis,  crassis,  fere  ad  apicem  cortice  rugose 
lignoso  indutis,  novissimis  obscure  ferrugineo-pilosis.  Folia  papy- 
racea  utrinque  in  maturitate  glaberrima,  subtus  discoloria,  utrinque 
subtus  praesertim  venis  primariis  (lateralibus  9)  conspicuis  reticula- 
tione  transversa  subtus  notabili,  plerumque  in  ramulorum  apicibus 
dense  aggregata,  petiolata,  oblanceolata,  brevissime  acuminata  basin 
versus  in  petiolum  modestum  leviter  angustata ;  stipulce  magnse 
coriacese  longe  oblongo-lanceolatse  dorso  densissime  aureo-sericeae. 
Flores  albi  in  umbellis  axillis  in  superioribus  ±4-floris  dispositi 
pedunculatis,  bracteis  caducissimis,  pedunculis  stipulis  suba?quantibus 
graciliusculis,  qua  pedicelli  rufo-hirtellis  tenues  laterales  a^quilongi. 
Cahfx  tubularis  truncatus  extus  aureo-sericeus  limbi  margine  ciliato- 
piloso,  vix  ovarii  in  anthesin  dimidium  a;quans  longe  cylindrici  basi 
turbinati.  Corollce  tubus  breviter  e  ealyce  exsertus  validiusculus 
extus  appresse  griseo-pubescens,  lobis  patentibus  oblongis  apice  obtu- 
sissiinis,  intus  hevibus  glaberrimis  fuscis,  extus  argenteo-sericeo-pilosis. 
Fructus  longissimus  teres  lineari-cylindricus  angustissimus,  minutis- 
sime  obsolete  papilloso-pubescens,  in  siccitate  ferrugineus,  a  calycis 
parte  basali  persistente  ciliato  coronatus,  basi  leniter  angustatus. 
Semina    planata   elliptica,  alis   longis   angustis  onusta  duobus    sub- 

Mt.  Gawada,  3000  feet.     No.  853 ! 

Distinguished  from  its  most  nearly  allied  species,  D.  oxylohum 
K.  Sch.  and  Laut.,  especially  in  the  sharply  truncate  calyx.  Leaves 
14-21  cm.  X  5-7  cm.  broad  above  the  middle  ;  petiole  1-1-5  cm.  long ; 
stipules  nearly  3  cm.  long  and  7  mm.  broad.  Peduncle  up  to  3  era. 
long ;  pedicels  of  the  middle  flowers  very  short,  of  the  lateral  flowers 
2-2'7  cm.  Calj/x  5  mm.  deep,  3  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth ;  ovari/ 
1-4  cm.  long.  25  mm.  in  diameter  of  the  cross-section.     C'oro//«-tube 
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exserted  3  mm.  Ijeyoiicl  the  calyx.  3  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth  ;  lobes 
1  cm.  long,  25  min.  broad.  Fruit  S  cm.  or  longer,  4  nun.  thick. 
Seeds,  measured  along  and  including  tlie  wings,  4  mm.  or  longer. 

Xanthopliytum  papuanum,  sp.  no  v. 

Frutex  erectus  ramuHs  necnon  novitatibus  omnibus  densissime 
rufo-pilosis,  ]>ilis  subsericfeis  subappressis.  Folia  tenuiter  membra- 
nacea,  anguste  elliptica  apicem  necnon  basin  versus  longe  acuminata 
acuta,  longe  ])etiolata,  in  niaturitate  glabra,  superiora  tamen  in  venis 
plus  minus  sjjarse  rufo-sericeo-pilosa,  petiolo  graeili  similiter  iuduta  ; 
veiicB  primari.e  utrinque  conspieuce  approximatse  supra  prsesertim  pro- 
miimlse,  laterales  utrinque  ad  18  v.  plures  ;  stipiilce  membranaceae 
persistentes  triangulares,  apice  in  acumen  longum  setaceum  productse, 
extus  glabrescentes  intus  appresse  pilosse.  Flores  in  cymulis  globosis 
densiHoris  aurato-sericeis  dispositi  axillaribus  petiolos  vix  sequantibus, 
pedunculo  graeili  cymulum  subiequante.  Bracfece  plerumque  lanceo- 
latie  basi  irregulariter  tritida)  necnon  hirsuto-pectinatse  apice  longe  et 
acute  acuminatte,  costa  centrali  conspicua  ;  hracfeolce  bracteis  similes 
nisi  multo  minores  necnon  angustissimaj  lineares.  Calycis  lobi  5 
inte(juales,  pilis  subrigidis  pro  rata  magnis  rufo-l'errugineis  onusti  lan- 
eeolati.  Corolla  fere  ad  basin  in  lobos  5  divisa  subscaphoideos  crassos 
ano-uste  ovato-oblongos  apiculatos  dorso  apicem  vei-sus  rufo-barbatos. 
Stamina  5,  antheris  bi-evibiis  oblongis  dorsifixis,  filamentis  brevissimis 
crassiusculis.  Fructiis  extus  basin  turbinatum  versus  rufo-hirsuti 
valviB  2  post  dehiscentiam  spirallter  torsie,  placentam  linearem  sub- 
lonii'atam  persistentem  reliquentes  erectam ;  semina  hemi-cylindrica 
quadrangularia  nee  numerosa. 

Mt.  Woriwori,  about  5000  feet.     No.  769  ! 

An  erect  shrub,  with  dirty- greenish  white  flowers.  Leaves 
10-18  cm.  X  3"5-5  cm.,  with  petiole  to  3  cm.  long ;  stipules  1-5  cm. 
or  longer  (including  seta),  4-7  mm.  broad  above  the  base.  Peduncle 
1  cm.  or  rather  longer;  flowering  head  1"5  cm.  in  diameter.  Bracts 
+  12  mm.  long,  and  4  mm.  wide  above  the  base.  Ca/ya'-lobes  up  to 
2'5  mm.  or  longer ;  disc  fleshy,  conspicuous,  depressed-hemispherical, 
punctulate.  The  corolla  is  inconspicuously  small,  apparently  not 
exceeding  the  calyx ;  but  those  examined  were  immature.  Fruit 
3  mm.  long. 

This  species  is  related  to  the  Fijian  X.  cali/riiium  Benth.  &  Hook., 
but  is  distinct  in  being  a  much  larger  and  coarser  plant,  with  relatively 
_very  short  fruiting  peduncles. 

' Musscenda  macrantha  Yal.  in  Nov.  Guin.  viii.  456.  A  spreading 
shrub  with  cream-yellow  fruits.  Sogere,  2500  feet.  Fr.  October. 
Nn.  30  !  207  ! 

Mussaenda  Scratchleyi,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  ])arvus  glabei'iiinus,  ramulis  quadrangularibus  necnon  com- 
planatis.  Folia  tirme  papyracea,  orbiculari-elliptica  apice  brevissime 
acuminata  subacuta.  basi  })lus  minus  subito  acuta,  petiolo  longiusculo 
complanato,  supra  glabra  subtus  in  venis  sparse  minute  hirta,  venatione 
utrinque  notabili,  venis  prjssertim  primariis  prominulis  lateralibus 
utrinque  7-9 ;  stipnlce  triangulares  acute  acuminata^,  extus  pilis  dilute 
fliivis  i)ro  rata  majusculis  appressis  densissime  onustse  hirtis.     Flores 
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aurantiaci  inter  minores  subsessiles,  extus  glaberrimi,  cymis  in  multi- 
floris  subcorymbose  laxiuscule  dispositi,  peduncellis  primariis  conspicue 
elongatis  quadrangularibus  subterminalibus,  basi  subito  contractis  ; 
hraxtecs  setaeeas  inferiores  longiusculse.  Calyx  breviter  spinuloso- 
dentatus  in  ovarium  angastum  desinens  basi  leniter  angustatus  ;  dentis 
in  loco  saepe  lamina  anguste  elliptica  onustus  petaloidea,  basi  in 
petiolum  gracilem  longum  attenuata,  apice  parmn  acuminata,  sub- 
glabra  tlava.  GorolloB  glaberrimas  tubus  gracilis,  infra  medium 
staminum  in  regione  dilatatus,  insuper  leniter  nee  tamen  multo 
oblonge  limbum  patentem  versus  inflatus,  lobi  breves  triangulari-ovati 
breviter  apiculato-acuminati  apicem  versus  praesertim  flavo-barbellati. 

Sogere.     No.  5  ! 

I  have  named  this  species  in  honour  of  General  Sir  Peter  Scratchley, 
the  first  governor  of  our  possessions  in  New  Guinea,  whose  keen 
interest  in  this  expedition  led  him  to  visit  the  locality  in  person,  and 
to  promise  a  generous  subsidy — a  promise  which,  unfortunately,  was 
not  ratified  by  his  successor  after  Sir  Peter's  sudden  death  a  few  months 
later.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  completely  glabrous 
inflorescence,  the  nearly  orbicular  leaves  and  chaffy  stipules,  short 
calyx-lobes,  and  small  corolla.  Leaves  12-15  cm.  x  7-9  cm.,  with 
stalks  to  3  cm.  or  longer  :  stipules  M  mm.  x4  mm.  (at  base).  Tube 
of  calyx-Y\m\:)^  in  mature  flower,  about  1  mm.  long,  the  teeth  about 
the  same  length ;  ovary  5  mm.  long ;  petaloid  calyx-lobe,  4-5  cm.  x 
2-2'5  em.,  with  stalk  1-1"5  cm.  long,  Co ro//f? -tube  2*2  cm.  long ; 
limb  8-10  mm.  in  diameter.     A  small  shrub  with  orange  flowers. 

Lucinsea  Forbesii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  glaber,  ramulis  gracilibus  striatis  teretibus.  Folia  sub- 
coriacea  parva  elliptica  acuminata  nonnunquam  caudata  apiee  subacuta 
basi  acuta,  petiolo  longiuseulo  gracillimo ;  vena?  primariee  utrinque 
prominulcB,  lateralibus  utrinque  5,  reticulatione  subtus  priesertim  inter- 
veniente  notabili ;  stipulce  late  brevissirae  vaginantes  brevissime 
necnon  acuminatie  apice  acutaj,  plus  minus  persistentes.  Capitula 
pedunculis  in  axillaribus  brevissimis  disposita  rigidiusculis  validiusculis 
pubescentibus,  ca.  14-flora ;  \\\  fructu  fusco-viridi  nitentia,  calyce 
obscvire  obtuse  lobulato  coi'onato  persistente. 

Mount  Woriwori,  about  5000  feet.     No.  712  !  ■ 

Although  no  flowers  are  present,  the  sole  specimen  being  in  fruit, 
its  characters  differ  fundamentally  from  those  of  any  species  described 
previously.  Notable  features  are  the  large  fruiting  heads,  nearly  2  cm. 
in  diameter,  on  sbort  peduncles  only  a  few  millimetres  long  at  most, 
and  the  shining  leathery  leaves,  0-S  em.  x  2'5-3'3  cm.,  with  very 
slender  stalks,  1  em.  or  more  in  length. 

Urophyllt'm.  This  genus  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of 
species  in  the  Peninsula  and  islands  of  Malaya,  but  only  four  have 
been  recorded  for  New  Guinea — three  from  the  Dutch  (western)  ter- 
ritory, and  one  from  the  German,  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland,  in  the  north- 
east. Dr.  Forbes  collected  the  following  large-leaved  species  upon 
three  of  the  mountains  in  the  district ;  it  differs  radically  from  any  of 
those  previously  described. 
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Urophyllum  britaimicum,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  magnus  subscandente  vagans  iionnunquam  arbor,  ramulis 
complanatis  suleatis  ferrugineo-pubescentibus  tai'de  glabres^eentil^us. 
Folia  majuscula  firme  chartacea,  oblonga  utrinque  acuminata 
apice  longe  caudata,  petiolo  modico  dense  pidverulento-pubescente, 
supra  glaberrima  subtus  in  venis  patente  ferrugineo-pubescentia, 
venis  priraariis  supra  impressis  subtus  prominulissimis,  lateralibus 
utrinque  12-14 ;  stipulce  anguste  lanceolatse  longe  acurainatfe  apice 
subulatae,  dorso  nonnunquam  valide  carinataj,  pilis  brevibus  patentibus 
indutse.  Flores  latiusculi  breves  pro  genere  inter  majores,  albo-virides, 
laxiuscula  in  panicula  abbreviata  axillari  nee  multiflora  dispositi,  in 
novitate  densissime  rufo-pilosa  tardius  pubescente,  pedunculis  pedi- 
cellisque  post  anthesin  elongatis ;  bract ece  subulato-setacese  parvae. 
CaJijx  dentibus  5  anguste  triangularibus  acvitissiniis,  in  fructu  erectis 
tandem  inflexis.  Corollcd  parum  e  calyce  exsertiie  extus  glabra?  lobi 
late  ovati  subaeuti  vix  acuminati.  Bacca  5-locularis  pisi  forma  et 
magnitudine  late  sulcata. 

Sogere  :  A  fair-sized  tree  with  greenish -white  flowers,  23  October, 
1750  feet.  No.  248  !  Also  nn.  330  !  930  !  and  an  unnumbered  spe- 
cimen. Mt.  Korkoko  :  A  rather  large  shrub  with  very  pale  green 
flower-buds,  27  January.  2500  feet.  No.  027  ! '  A  straggling  shrul), 
with  green  fruits,  18  March.  No.  787  !  Mt.  Mei'oka  :  a  small  tree, 
with  pale  green  fruit,  6  January.  No.  366 !  At  4000  feet,  a  tree, 
no.  346  !  Leaves  15-25  cm.  x  4-7  cm.;  petiole  1-2  cm.  long ;  stipules 
with  short  ovate  base,  4  mm.  broad,  the  whole  1*5  cm.  long.  Inflo- 
rescence about  3  cm.  long  at  first,  and  6  cm.  in  the  fruiting  stage  ; 
peduncles,  to  2  cm.  or  longer ;  bracts  up  to  4  mm.  long ;  pedicels 
1  cm.  or  longer  in  fruit.  Flower  barely  4  mm.  long.  Fruit  7  mm. 
in  diameter. 

Similar  in  habit  to  the  preceding,  and  abundantly  represented  also 
in  the  Malayan  region,  is  the  genus  Lasianthus.  , 

This  is  represented  at  present  in  New  Guinea  by  seven  recorded 
species.  It  differs  from  V roplii/llu m  much  as  Ixora  differs  from 
Tarenna,  namely,  in  the  presence  of  one  ovule  in  each  loculus  of  the 
ovary,  instead  of  several.  The  material  in  the  two  species  described 
below  is  very  deficient  in  the  reproductive  jjortion,  this  being  represented 
by  one  or  two  fruits,  mostly  immature.  But  they  are  easily  distin- 
guishable hy  the  vegetative  chamcters. 

Lasianthus  sogerensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  niter  minores  pilosissimus,  novitatibus  densissime  'patente 
sericeo-pilosis,  ramulis  valde  complanatis  mox  tamen  teretiusculis,  pilis 
patentibus  breviusculis  densissime  indutis  validiusculis.  Folia  inter 
minores  firme  chartacea,  oblonga  acuminata  acuta  basi  rotvmdata,  sub- 
sessilia  v.  petiolo  brevissimo  valido  qua  ramuli  induto,  supra  nisi  vena 
centrali  dense  patente  hirto-pilosa  sparse  hirta,  subtus  in  venis  pilis 
breviusculis  sericeis  patentibus  onusta,  demum  ferruginea,  margine 
ciliata,  apice  pilis  similibus  dense  stepe  barbata  ;  venae  primarise  supra 
nisi  centralis  obscurse,  subtus  prominentissimse,  laterales  utrinque 
9-11 ;  stijndce  qua  ramuli  proximi  indutse,  basi  breviter  oblongam  in 
vaginam    cohterentes,  ^nsuj^er   duobus    in    brachiis  lineari-lanceolatis 
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setaceis  protraete  acumlnatis.  Fructiis  2-pyi-enus,  alarihus  in  stir- 
pibiis  occlusus  sessilis  subsolitarius,  dense  pilosus,  calycis  persistentis 
lobis  setaceis  basi  linearibus  coronatus. 

Sogere,  3000  feet.  A  small  shrub  with  deep  azure-blue  fruits, 
30  October.  No.  313  !  Leaves  7-10  cm.  X  2-4  cm. ;  stipule-ahti-Aih 
3  mm.  deep,  the  two  "  prongs "  about  8  mm.  long.  Frnit  6  mm. 
across,  roughly  orbicular  and  flattened,  5*5  mm.  in  depth,  the  cal3^x- 
lobes  2 "5  mm.  long. 

Allied,  apparenly,  to  L.  monfaniis  King  and  Gamble,  from  which 
it  dili'ers  in  the  indumentum  of  the  leaves  and  the  stipules  "with  two 
long  prongs. 

Lasiantlms  canephoroides,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  inter  minores,  ramulis  gracilibus  dense  appresse  fulvo- 
pubescentibus  nee  glabreseentilnis,  petiolis,  stipulis,  necnon  foliorum 
venis  subtus  simile  indutis.  Folia  inter  minores,  firme  pergamacea 
subcoriacea,  elliptica  acuminata  apice  acuta,  basi  vix  acuminata  ttimen 
acuta,  supra  subnitentia  necnon  subtus  inter  venas  glaberrima ;  veme 
])rimari{E  supra  vix  conspicujB  subtus  prominentissimse  lateralibus 
pauca3  (utrinque  5-6),  petiolo  brevi  sed  manifesto  ;  stijniliB  in  vaginam 
brevissimam  connatse  insuper  brevissime  triangulariter  apieulatit'  in- 
conspicuse  saepius  vix  manifestse.  Frucfus  solitarius  in  axillis  sessilis, 
appresse  (in  juventute)  pubescens,  dentibus  calycinis  brevibus  5  subu- 
latis  coronatus. 

Sogere,  2000  feet.  A  small  shrub  with  rich  azure-blue  fruits, 
22  October.  No.  203  !  Leaves  4-5-8  cm.  x  2-3  cm.,  with  petiole 
3  nun.  long  at  most.  Allied  to  L.  liicidiis  Bentham,  from  which  it 
is  distinct  in  the  indumentum  of  the  vegetative  parts,  and  the  small 
fruits  crowned  with  short  calyx-lobes. 

Tarenna  hameliseblasta,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  majusculus  scandens,  ramulis  gracilibus  subteretibus  den- 
siuscule  pubescentibus,  tardiuscule  glabrescentibus,  demum  subquad- 
rangularibus.  Folia  firme  chartacea  subcoriacea,  notabiliter  elliptica 
basi  lotundata  apice  necnon  l)revissime  subitoque  acuminata  obtusa, 
supra  nisi  in  venis  centrali  prsesertim  hirtello-pubescentia  glaljra, 
subtus  in  venis  sparsiuscule  hirta  aliter  glaberrima ;  vena?  primariie 
supra  corrugato-impressa%  subtus  valde  graciliter  prominentes,  laterales 
utrinque  3  alternantes,  reticulatione  interveniente  prominulissima  ; 
petiolus  longiusculus  subteres,  ferrugineo-pubescens :  stipulee  jmrvai 
tanien  conspicuae,  persistentes,  triangulares,  breviter  subsetaoeo- 
acuminatje.  Flares  5-meri  albi  in  cymis  amplis  trichotomis  disj^ositi 
multifloris  laxiusculis,  cynndis  ultimis  corymbosis  +  7-flons,  tenni- 
nalibus  v.  nonnunquam  axillis  in  su])erioribus  oriundis,  ramis  dense 
ferrugineo-hirtellis  comj)lanato-sulcatis  ;  hracteoe  setaceo-  lineares 
parvse.  Pedicelli  plerunKjue  nianifesti  2-bracteolati.  Cali/x  cum 
ovario  subglobosus,  lobis  ovato-oUongis,  extus  omnino  dense  ])ilosus. 
CorolIcB  tubus  rectus  graciHusculus  inter  breviores,  extus  dense  pilis 
ascendentibus  pubescens,  lo]>i  anguste  oblongi  ])atent('s  subacuti,  dor:  i 
sparse  in  medivun  griseo-}ndx'sceutes,  aliter  glabri,  tubum  excedentes, 
intus  staminum  in  regione  ])il.is  griseis  onustus  refiexis.  Antlierod 
cum  parte    lilamentorum   superiore    necnon  stylo  exsertie,    graciliter 
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Hneares  ;  filamenta  qua  corollae  tubi  pars  superior  intus  pilis  argenteis 
rigidulis  clensiuscule  onusta. 

Korkoko  ranges,  2800  feet,  19  March.  No.  807!  Mt.  Wori- 
wori,  5000  feet.     No.  728  ! 

A  large  climber,  with  white  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  accurately 
elliptical  leaves,  and  pale  green,  angular  flower-buds.  Leaves  7- 
10  cm.  X  3'7-5"o  cm.,  with  stalk  8-13  mm. ;  stipules  at  length 
chaffv,  more  or  less  truncate  above,  3  mm.  x  2'5  mm.  wide  at  base. 
Inflorescence  a  depressed  trichotomous  thyrsus,  10  cm.  long,  reckoning 
the  terminal  peduncle,  some  4  em.  long,  and  14  cm.  broad  at  base. 
Calyx-\ohe?,  2  mm.  long,  the  ovary  2'5  mm.  deep.  Corolla-inhQ 
7"5  mm.  long;  lobes  9  mm.  x  2'5  mm.  Anthers  7  mm.;  sti/le 
16  mm. 

Randia  ixorseflora,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  subglaber,  ramulis  gracilibus  internodils  longis,  novellis  non- 
nunquam  obscure  pubescentibus,  conspicue  striatis.  Folia  inter  minora, 
firme  chartacea,  elliptica  apice  acuminata  ssepe  obtusa  basi  acuta, 
iitrinque  glabra ;  vencB  nisi  primarise  quarum  laterales  utrinque  raro 
usque  ad  5  inconspicuiB :  stipulce  parvai  triangulares  aristato-acuminataj. 
Flores  in  cymulis  paucifloris  laxe  dispositi  ramulos  breves  laterales 
terminantibus,  foliis  multo  brevioribus ;  pedicelli  minute  pubescentes 
complanati  striati,  longiusculi.  Calyx  anguste  infundibularis  extus 
appresse  necnon  breviter  griseo-pubescens,  limbo  brevissime  acute 
5-dentato.  CoroIJce  tubus  gracilis '  extus  glaberrimus  insuper  sub 
lobos  infundibulariter  dilatatus,  lobi  utrinque  glaberrlmi,  elliptico- 
ovati  apice  rotundati,  tubi  dimidium  subsequantes  longitudine. 

Sogere,  2800  feet.     Fl.  22  October.     Nn.  180  !  89  ! 

Allied  to  R.fasciculata  DC,  from  which  it  differs  especially  in  its 
very  short  calyx-teeth,' and  in  habit.  It  is  a  tree,  some  50  feet  high, 
with  pale  cream-yellow  flowers.  Leaves  6-10  cm.  x  3 '5-6  cm. ; 
petiole  to  6-7  mm.  long;  stipules  3  mm.  long.  Peduncle  4-6  mm. 
long ;  pedicel  5  mm.  or  longer.  Calyx  (with  ovary)  6  mm.  long, 
3  mm.  wide  at  mouth,  with  minute  but  manifest  teeth.  Corolla-ixxhe 
2"6  cm.  long,  the  funnel-shaped  part  at  the  top  occupying  6-7  mm.  of 
this;  lobes  1"2  cm.  X  7  mm.  Anthers  narrowly  linear,  6  mm.  long, 
the  tips  just  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Style  bluntly  and 
shortly  bifid  at  the  apex,  equalling  the  corolla-tube. 

Randia  anisophylloiies,  sp.  nov. 

llamulis  validiusculis  rectis  subteretibus  ferrugineo-pubescentibus 
mox  giabrescentibus.  Folia  majuscula  crasse  cliartacea,  obovata  basin 
versus  longe  acuminata  cuneata,  petiolo  valido  tamen  Lrevissimo  sub- 
obsoleto,  supra  nisi  in  vena  centrali  obscure  necnon  sparse  hii-to  glabra, 
venis  impressis,  subtus  dense  ferruginea  velutino-pubescentia,  venis 
primariis  prominentissimis,  lateralibus  utrinque  10-11 ;  stipulce  pro 
rata  parvie  ovatse  aristato-acmninatfe  acutissima?,  dorso  valide  earinataj. 
Inflorescentia  axillaria  al)breviata,  in  fructu  pedunculo  valido  lignoso ; 
fructus  subglobosus  basi  tm'binatus,  pubescens  necnon  glabreseens, 
bilocularis. 

Mt.  Sogere.     No.  626  ! 
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Altliough  the  material  includes  but  two  finiits  beside  a  portion  of 
the  shoot,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  this  species  has  not  been 
described  before.  It  belongs  to  the  section  Gynopachys,  and  is  allied 
to  R.  anisoplnjUu  Jack.  The  most  distinctive  characters  are  the 
almost  sessile  leaves,  2U-30  cm.  long  and  10-14  cm.  wide;  considerably 
above  the  middle,  in  most  cases;  also  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
attenuate  at  the  base,  3-5  cm.  high  and  2"5  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
whole  fruiting  branch  (exclusive  of  the  fruit  itself)  does  not  exceed 
2*6  cm.  The  stipules  are  shortly  slieathing  at  the  base,  1  cm.  long 
and  7  mm.    wide. 

B  audi  a,  sp. 

No.  40 !  collected,  in  fruit,  in  the  middle  of  October  at  2500  feet, 
is  apparently  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  material  is  inadequate 
for  certain  description. 

Gardenia  GjeUerupii  Val.  in  Xov.  Guin.  viii.  758. 
Sogere.     No.  4u7  ! 

Gardenia  tropidocarpa,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  inter  majores,  omnino  nisi  corolla  novitatibus  ipsis  glaber- 
rimus,  glutinaceo-nitens,  ramulis  validis,  juniorib.us  coinplanatis  obtuse 
angulatis  sulcati.s,  in  siccitate  nigi'escentibus.  Folia  majuscula  firme 
pergaraacea.  supra  nitentia.  elliptica  brevissime  obtuse  acuminata 
basi  acuta,  petiolo  angulato-complanato  longiusculo ;  venai  primaria? 
utrinque  prominulie,  laterales  utrinque  ca.  12,  reticulatione  inter- 
veniente  pra?sertim  subtus  notabili :  stipiil<£  ^Qvawra.  alte  in  vaginam 
subscarioso-membranaceam  connatte  parte  inferiori  longiuscule  per- 
sistente,  insuper  oblongo-triangulares  subito  late  truncatse  necnon 
brevissime  sinuato-2-8-dentatae;.  Flores  terminales  solitarii  majus- 
culi,  ovario  anguste  infundibulai-i,  basin  in  pedicellum  brevem 
insensim  desinente,  validissime  necnon  acutissime  carinis  5-6  pro- 
minentissimis  onusto,  insuper  calyce  coronato  fere  ad  basin  in  lobis 
magnis  foliaceis  ovato-lanceolatis  diviso  longe  acurainatis  apice 
obtusis,  ])ersistente.  Corollce  tubus  rectissime  angustus  insuper  brevis- 
sime sub  lobos  latissime  subito  dilatatus,  extus  minute  subcrystallino- 
jmbescens,  canaliculatus,  parum  calycera  longitudine  excedens,  intus 
infra  staminum  pubeseens,  lobi  ±  8  obovato-lanceolati,  tubum  fere 
aequantes  basin  versus  tubo  in  junctionem  latum  leniter  acuminati, 
apice  rotundati  minute  apiculati.  >Sfai>iiua  in  ore  inserta  antheris 
linearibus  })arte  superlore  (vix  longitudinis  quarto)  exserta  cum 
styli  apice  valide  obconice  incrassato,  obtuse  +  8  breviter  partito 
stigmatifero.  Fritcti/s  (n.  738)  5-valvatus  late  ovoideus  ovarii 
carinis  jam  alis  brevibus  formantibus  tamen  conspicuis,  endocarpio 
crustiiceo-lignoso.  Semiiia  nuraerosissima  valde  complanata  elliptica 
testii  minute  necnon  manifeste  foveolata. 

Mt.  Woriwori,  about  5000  feet.  Fr.  Feb.,  no.  738!  FL, 
no.  02(5 ! 

A  large  tree,  evidently  abounding  in  mucilaginous  matter,  with 
yellowish-green  fruit.  Leaves  11-20x6-10  cm.  ;  petiole  1  5-2"5  cm. 
Stipule  just  below  a  terminal  flower,  7  mm.  long,  6-7  mm.  broad 
above  the  base ;  the  obh)ng  sheath   i*cupies  nearly    3  mm,   of   this 
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length,  the  upper,  free  portion  gradually  narrowing  to  the  truncate 
apex,  which  is  4  mm.  wide.  Older  stipviles  with  sheath  up  to  1  cm. 
long,  and  ragged  free  part  ahout  8  mm,  long.  Ovary  1*6  cm.  long, 
6  mm.  wide  above,  gradually  passing  into  the  'pedicel,  1  cm.  long. 
Crt/y^-lobes  2-3  cm.  x  7  mm.  OoroZ/rt-tube — the  slender  tubular  part 
2'5  cm.,  3-4  mm.  broad  ;  upper,  inflated  part,  about  3  mm.  deep,  and 
1  cm.  wide  immediately  under  the  lobes  ;  lobes  about  2*5  cm.  long, 
1"1  cm.  broad,  above  the  middle,  and  3  mm.  at  the  truncate  base. 
Anthers  about  1  cm.  long.  Style  (including  stigmas)  3*5  cm.  long. 
Fruit  over  3  cm.  long,  exclusive  of  the  persistent  calyx,  which  is  not 
at  all  accrescent,  and  2  cm.  iu  diameter  across  the  middle. 

This  species  is  allied,  a])parently,  to  G.  carinata  Wall.,  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  but  is  easily  distiuguished  by  the  leaf-shape,  the 
shorter  corolla-tube,  and  glabrous  ovary. 

Beside  the  preceding  Handia  and  Gardenia  species,  in  which 
there  is  but  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  genus,  the  following  may  be 
either  of  one  or  the  other,  the  material  available  being  insufficient : — 

Mandia,  or  Gardenia.  No.  808 !  A  great  tree,  with  bright  green 
fruit.     Korkoko  ranges,  2900  feet.     Fr.  19  March. 

No.  339 !  probably  of  §  Gynopachys,  allied  to  B.  densiflora 
Benth.,  but  distinct  in  the  large  fruit,  subeordate,  coarsely  sulcate, 
with  a  blunt  rib  running  along  the  rather  depressed  and  flat  top,  and 
down  either  side.  The  fruit  is  4"5-5  cm.  deep,  and  about  the  same 
along  the  top,  the  widest  jjart. 

Flectronia  caitdata  Val.  in  Nov.  Guin.  \\\\.  478.  A  small  tree 
with  green  fruits.     Meroka,  2500  feet.     Fr.  ApriL     No.  889 ! 

Pavetta  tarennixora,  sp.  nov. 

Yerisimiliter  frutex,  ramulis  cortiee  membranaeeo  squamoso  in- 
dutis  valde  quadrangularibus  necnon  sulcatis.  Folia  membranacea 
obovata  basl  cuneata  apicem  versus  breviter  acuminata,  petiolo  brevi 
tamen  manifesto,  utrinqvie  nisi  subtus  in  venis  })rominulis  primariis 
liic  inde  obscure  hirtella  glabra,  vente  primari*  laterales  utrinque 
ca.  7-8.  Flores  4-meri  parvi  in  panieulis  corymbosis  multifloris 
necnon  laxiusculis  dispositi  termifialibus  v.  axillis  in  superioribus 
oriundis  amplissimis,  foliis  brevioribus,  ramulis  valde  complanatis 
necnon  sulcatis,  appresse  pubescentibus ;  hractece  ovatse  inferiores 
maiusculjE  eoncavei,  superiores  ad  laneeolatip,  y.  lineares,  subsetaceae 
inconspicvisa.  Pedicelli  longiuseuli  graciles  bracteolo  minimo  basin 
versus  onusti.  CWZy/c?>  (cum  ovario)  campanulati  limbus  subglabra- 
tus  obscure  lobulato-dentatus  nonnunqriam  apiculatus,  subciliolatus, 
insuper  glabrescens,  crassiusculus ;  discus  carnosus  conspicuus  cylin- 
dricus.  Gorollfp  lobi  oblongo-lineares  obtusi  glabri,  tubum  gracilera 
fere  sequantes  extus  glabrum  in  siccitate  nigr^scentem,  intus  in  ore 
necnon  fauclbus  gossypinum.  Staminum  antherse  lineares  exsertae 
apiculata;  mox  torsse,  tilamentis  brevissimis.  Ovarium  biloculare  ; 
ovula  septi  ab  apice  subpendula ;  stylus  tenuis  filiformis  longissime 
exsertus,  apice  indiviso. 

Mt.  Sogere.     No.  454  ! 

One  of  the  several  species  allied  to  P.   inilica  Linn.,,  but  it   is 
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distinct  especially  in  its  thin  obovate  glabrous  leaves  and  relatively 
short  coralla-tube.  Leaves  6-14  cm.  x  2'5-5"5  cm.,  with  stalk 
1-1"5  cm.  long.  Terminal  panicle  borne  on  three  primary  peduncles, 
3-4  cm.  long,  arising  from  the  uppermost  node  ;  at  the  common  base 
are  two  boat-shaped  bracts  of  stipular  nature,  ovate,  acute,  sub- 
involucrate,  8  mm.  x  4  mm.  The  corymbose  cyme  at  the  end  of 
each  of  these  three  peduncles  is  trichotomous,  6  cm.  across.  Calyx- 
linib  of  the  same  depth  as  the  ovary — i.  <?.,  1  mm.;  disc  "3  mm,  high. 
Corolla-iviOQ  8  mm.  long,  lobes  6'5-7  mm.  Anthers  4"o  mm.  long 
(when  twisted).     Style  exserted  I'O  cm.  from  the  corolla-tube. 

Morinda  leptocalama,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  magnus  scandens  in  fructu  tantum  omnino  glaberrimus, 
ramis  graciliusculis  junioribus  praesertim  tetragonis,  nodis  plus  minus 
inllatis,  lateralibus  ample  patentibus  arcuatim  ascendentibus.  Folia 
modesta  coriacea  nitentia  elliptica  apice  modice  acuminata  acuta  basi 
sspius  subrotundata,  brevissime  petiolata  ;  venae  jjrimarise  utrinque 
manifestse  subtus  conspicuiores,  lateralibus  utrinque  5-6 ;  stiptclce 
caducissima;,  vaginam  linearem  interpetiolarem  corticalem  relinquentes 
nonnunquam  obscure  dentatum.  Capitiila  in  umbellis  numerosa 
terminalibus  disposita,  pedunculis  gracillimis  nonnunquam  obsolete 
}nmutissime  pubescentibus  exterioribus  arcuatim  nutantibus.  Fruc- 
tuum  capitula  tandem  aurantiaca,  in  siccitate  dilute  fvdva,  ovariis 
raro  8-9  excedentibus.  Semina  acute  tetrahedra  intus  alte  sulcata 
testa  minute  foveolata. 

Mt.  Gawada,  4000  feet.     Fr.  April.     No.  864 ! 

Leaves  7-10  cm.  X  3-4-5  cm. ;  petiole  not  longer  than  5  mm> 
Peduncle  up  to  3  cm;  long.  Heads  barely  1  cm.  in  depth,  and 
12  mm.  in  the  broadest  diameter.  A  large  climber,  with  fruits  green 
to  orange.  Allied  to  31.  umhellata,  apparently,  but  distinct  in  the 
colouring,  especiall)'"  of  the  fruiting  heads,  which  are  much  larger 
when  ripe.  The  leaves,  moreover,  are  much  thicker,  and  usually 
conspicuously  rounded  at  the  base.  Seeds  3  mm.  wide  in  broadest 
P'^'t- -^ 
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By  J.  W.  White,  F.L.S. 
(Concluded  from  p.  49.) 

Hottonia  j)(iJustris  L.  Pond  in  a  field  near  the  Salutation  Inn 
at  Henbury,  G.     No  doubt  planted. 

Cyclamen  hedercefolium  Ait.  By  the  kindness  of  the  present 
owner  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Congresbury  locality  {Fl.  Brist.  p.  494)  and  its  surroundings.  The 
s])ot  proves  not  to  be  a  shrubbery  in  any  sense,  but  is  an  outlying 
bit  of  aboriginal  limestone  woodland  which,  although  now  detached 
and  included  in  a  small  private  holding,  originally  formed  part  of  the 
extensive  range  of  woods  that  cover  the  ujilands  between  Brocklev, 
Congresbui-y,  and  Wrington.  Amongst  thick  underwood  and  in 
company    with     Tilia    cordata,    liubia,    Lithospcnnum  purpureo- 
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cceruleum,  Polygonatuin  officinale,  etc.  the  Cyclamen  occurs  in 
scattered  patches,  a  dozen  or  more,  over  a  space  of  at  least  100  yards 
measured  from  the  largest  colony  situate  just  within  that  border  of 
the  wood  which  adjoins  the  paddock  and  gardens  of  the  estate.  The 
plant  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  ever  been  planted  in  the  positions 
it  occupies ;  should  it  be  derived  from  some  outsijtie  cultivation  a  very 
long  period  would  be  necessary  for  it  to  spread  \h  this  extent.  I  saw 
no  adventive  vegetation  in  the  wood  beyond  a  couple  of  Box-bushes 
and  an  Apple,  and  their  age  would  be  infantile  compared  with  that 
of  the  plant  under  discussion.  The  Cyclanaens  looked  healthy  and 
vigorous  and  were  flowering  freely  on  Sept.  8.  The  existence  of 
Grerard's  note  invests  this  occurrence  with  extraordinary  interest. 

Gentunculus  minimus  L.  An  excellent  addition  to  the  local 
flora.  The  discovery  had  been  anticipated  (Fl.  Brist.  p.  36)  but  was 
reserved  for  the  Rev.  E.  Ellman,  who  detected  a  few  tiny  jjlants  in  a 
mossy  track  on  sandstone  "  between  Pill  and  Kownham  Ferry." 
C.  minimus  is  very  rare  in  Somerset  and  Wilts,  and  unknown  in 
Gloucestershire.  Its  diminutive  size  (1-1|  inches  in  this  instance) 
must  often  enable  it  to  escape  observation. 

Limonium  binervosum  C.  E.  Salmon.  Is  not  lost  from  the  main- 
land of  N.  Somerset  as  was  feared  (Fl.  Brist.  p.  498).  On  the 
Swallow  Cliffs  near  Sand  Bay,  1918 !  F.  Samson.  Rediscovered  at 
Brean  Down  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  shelving  cliff,  1915  !  H.  F. 
Devis. 

Plantogo  Goronopus  L.  var.  Sabrinee  Cardew  &  Baker  fil.  A 
remarkable  variation,  described  in  1910  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams  as 
P.  serra7'ia  L.  Mr.  Marshall  finds  it  to  be  decidedly  perennial,  and 
is  inclined  to  believe  it  specifically  distinct.  He  reports  it  as  occur- 
ring very  sparingly  on  Brean  Down,  and  in  abundance  on  Steep 
Holm,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  first  gathered  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Butler  about  1845  {Herb.  Brit.  3fus.). — var.  transiens  Beguinot. 
Sandy  ground,  Berrow,  S.  ;  M.  S.  Marshall. — var.  bipinnatijida 
Wirtg.  Sandy  roadside  green,  Berrow,  S.  ;  apparently  new  for 
Somerset;  F.  S.  Marshall  m  Journ.  Bot.  1915,  p.  129.  . 

\lioubieva  multifida  Moq.     Mule  camps  at  VVeobington.] 

Chenopodimn  Vulvaria  L.  Still  at  St.  Philip's  Marsh,  1916 ; 
O.  C.  Druce.  Luxuriant  on  a  tip  at  Eastville,  1917  ;  Miss  Roper. 
Dustheap  at  Portishead,  1914  !  Mrs.  Sandivith.  Shapwick,  Fl.  Som. 
Suppl. 

[C  leptophyllum  Nutt.  A  North-American  weed.  Casual  in 
St.  Philip's  Mkrsh,  1910  !  Still  there,  1916 ;  G.  G.  Druce.  On  a 
tip  near  Brislington,  and  at  Portishead,  1914!   Miss  Roper.] 

\^Atrip>lex  tatarica  L.  Alien.  On  rubbish  near  Brislington, 
1915  !     St.  Philip's  Marsh,  1916  ;    G.  C.  Bruce.] 

\_A.  rosea  L.  Alien.  A  number  of  large  bushy  plants  on  a  tip 
at  Brislington,  1915.] 

A.  laciniata  L.  {arenaria  Woods).  S.  Shore  of  Sand  Bay,  Kew- 
stoke,  1915 !  Mrs.  Sandwith.  Five  or  six  small  plants  there,  1916. 
On  sand  near  Berrow,  1915 ;  Mrs.  Sandwith  and  G.  Bucfcnall. 
Welcome  range-extensions  of  an  extremely  rare  plant. 

Rumex  sanguineus  L.     Two  or  three  plants  under  a  Avail  at  Old- 
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land,  G.  1916 !  Miss  Roper.  Plentiful  in  an  orchard  at  the  Manor 
House,  Chew  Magna,  S.  1914 !  C.  E.  L.  Gardner.  Introduced  from 
Ireland.     No  new  locality  had  been  reported  for  many  years. 

It.  maximus  Schx'eb.  (-B.  Hydrolapatlium  var.  latifolius  Borrer). 
Ditchbank,  Shirehampton,  G.  1914!  Miss  Moper.  The  plant  had  the 
unequal-based,  cordate  lower  leaf,  and  its  fruit  showed  the  broad, 
denticulated  perianth-lobes  and  broad  nut  proper  to  the  species  (or 
variety).  In  the  Avon  near  Saltford  Lock,  1917!  C.  Bucknall. 
This  example  had  been  badly  used  by  the  llood-vsrater,  but  the 
characters  were  clearly  recognizable.  Hitherto  unreported  either  in 
Gloucestershire  or  Somerset. 

[  X  -B.  conspersus  Hartm.  (R.  domesficus  X  ohtusifolius) .  Casual 
by  Portishead  Dock,  1908 !  Miss  Roper.'] 

Polygonum  minus  Huds.  Boggy  ground  at  Priddy,  Mendip, 
1917  ;  B.  W.  Tucker.  Is  still  on  the  peat  at  the  locality  where  it 
was  found  by  the  author  in  1895. — var.  subcontigimm  Wallich.  A 
small  state  from  the  Mineries  on  Mendip,  B.  W.  Tucker  (see  Journ. 
Bat.  1917,  p.  188). 

Daphne  Mezereum  L.  Two  plants  that  had  not  floAvered  were 
seen  in  the  wood  on  Churchill  Batch  in  March  1915,  by  Mrs.  Sand- 
with.  I  saw  one  there  in  April  1917,  still  without  flowers.  Even 
more  satisfactory,  perhaps,  is  the  finding  of  a  bush  in  Eaker  Hill 
Wood,  Chewton  Mtndip,  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Tucker. 

Euphorlia  Lathyris  L.  On  made  ground  at  the  lower  end  of 
Stoke  Bishop  Wood,  G.  1914 !  Ivor  W.  Evans.  Railway  bank, 
Keynsham,  S.  1914;  Id. 

[Ficus  Carica  L.  Fig.  Dwarf  trees  of  many  years'  growth 
have  sprung  from  a  wall  of  the  Floating  Harbour  near  Bristol  Bridge, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  from  coast  rocks  near  Clevedon ;  Rev.  E. 
Ell  man,  and  from  a  wharf -wall  at  Highbridge ;  Miss  Roper.] 

JJrtica  dioica  L.  The  Clevedon  locality  reported  by  Miss  Livett 
for  a  plant  approaching  var.  angustifolia  (Fl.  Brisf.  p.  531)  is 
probably  that  on  Stone  Edge  Batch  near  Tickenham,  where  I  have 
lately  seen  such  a  variation,  well  marked  and  conspicuous. 

tllmits  nitens  Moench.  {IT.  snberosa  var.  glabra  Syme  ;  IT. 
glabra  Miller).  Many  trees  of  this  handsome  Elm  stand  by  Henleaze 
Lane  near  the  Blind  Asylum,  making  a  green  arched  tunnel  of  the 
roadway  !  C.  Bucknall.  By  the  road  to  Kangeworthy  skirting  Yate 
Lower  Common  !  Miss  Roper.  The  TT.  montana  var.  nitida  of  Syme 
in  E.  B.  appears  to  be  the  hybrid  montana  xni fens. 

IT.  campestris  Huds.  In  Fl.  Brisf.  p.  533  mention  is  made  of 
two  young  Elms  at  Frampton  Cotterell  that  are  curiously  united  at 
ten  feet  from  the  ground  by  a  horizontal  cross-piece.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  say  here  that  similar  instances  of  "  inosculation  "  are 
figured  in  The  Illustrafed  London  Almanack  for  1847,  and  in  the 
Gardeners''  Chronicle  for  1849,  421. 

Salices  with  abnormal  flowers.  A  tree  of  S.  caprea  on  the  skirt 
of  King's  Wood,  Rhodyate,  S.  was  noticed  by  Mrs.  Sandwith  to  bear 
monstrous  ovaries,  the  germens  being  borne  on  stalks  as  long  as  them- 
selves and  being  furnished  with  pollen-sacs  in  place  of  style  and 
stigma.     So  long  ago  as  1841  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.   Leefe  described 
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similar  metainorplioses  of  the  pistil  in  *S'.  cnprea,  the  changes  con- 
sisting of  a  gradual  conversion  of  pistilline  into  staminal  organs.  In 
the  Gamhridqe  Flora  it  is  stated  that  androgynous  Howers  are  not 
uncommon  among  hybrid  willows.  The  tree  at  King's  Wood, 
however,  is  pure  caprea.  On  Yate  Common  Mr.  Bucknall  has 
observed  several  bushes  of  S.  cinerea  all  with  the  ovaries  becoming 
staminiferous.  This  is  a  protean  species,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  or  no  the  Yate  bushes  are  free  from  hybridity. 

8.  reperis  L.  Nailsea  Heath !  Miss  Roper.  Blackdown,  near 
the  summit,  in  small  quantity !  F.  Samson. 

\_Querciis  Gerris  L.  is  abundant,  with  seedlings,  in  Limeridge 
Wood  near  Tickenham,  and  in  the  Brockley  Woods,  S.] 

Corijlus  Avellana  L.  var.  "  contorta.^^  With  all  shoots  twisted 
in  a  spiral  fashion.  Tliis  abnormality,  according  to  Bowles's  My 
Garden  in  Sp)ring,  was  first  found  by  Lord  Ducie  in  a  hedge  near 
Tortworth,  G. ;  and  that  bush  or  one  derived  from  it  is  now,  I  am 
told,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gr.  W.  WoUaston  at  Flax  Bourton. 

Paris  quadrifolia  L  A  new  station,  supplied  by  Mr.  Harold 
Robbins,  in  a  wood  adjoining  Beggars'  Bush  Lane,  is  now,  if  the 
plant  be  really  lost  from  Leigh  Woods,  the  nearest  to  the  city. 

Orchis  ericetorum  Linton.  An  addition  to  the  Flora.  Moors 
and  meadows  about  Shapwick  and  Ashcott,  S.  Bev.  E.  S.  Marshall 
in  Fl.  Som.  Supp>l. 

O.  prcetermissa  Druce.  Plentiful  on  the  Clapton  side  of  the 
Walton  valley,  1917.  Noticed  and  determined  by  C.  Bucknall. 
Max  Bog,  Winscombe  ;  Miss  Ropier. 

Habenaria  bifolia  R.  Br.  Wrington  Warren,  S.,  ten  or  twelve 
plants,  1914  !  F.  Samson  In  two  enclosures  on  the  moor  near  Weston- 
in-Gordano,  S.,  1917  ;  3Irs.  Sandwifh. 

Epipactis  latifolia  All.  Charlton,  S.  ;  D.  Williams.  In  the 
upper  drive,  Tyntestiekl;  3Iiss  Agnes  Fry.  Many  plants  in  the 
wood  on  Churchill  Batch,  but  none  flowering ;  June  1915. 

E.  atroviridis  W.  K.  Linton.  New  to  the  district  and  to  Somer- 
set. On  Lyncombe  Hill,  Sandford,  1916  ;  Miss  Roper.  Her  speci- 
men was  approved  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton. 

\_Crocus  vernus  Wulf.  In  a  pasture  at  some  little  distance  from 
Thorn  bury  Castle,  G. ;  Mr.  Rodman.  Abundant  in  a  large  field  at 
Langford,  S.,  to  which  I  was  conducted  by  Miss  Roper.  It  grows 
rather  thickly  around  a  very  fine  Lime-tree  and  extends  with  the 
outliers  60  or  70  yards,  looking  quite  wild  or  at  any  rate  of  very  long 
standing.  Originally  it  may  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  the 
gardens  of  Langford  Court,  near  by,  at  a  time  when  the  pasture  was 
ploughed  land.] 

JSfarcissus  bijlorus  Curtis.  Five  or  six  clumps  in  a  lowland  pas- 
ture N.E.  of  Portbury,  S.  ;  Miss  Lucas.  Mr.  Waterfall's  old  record 
"  between  Winscombe  aud  Axbridge "  was  confirmed  in  1914  by 
Mrs.  Cyril  Walker.  The  orchard  near  Pill,  Miss  Cundall's  station, 
is,  I  understand,  on  the  Manor  Farm,  not  on  Bridgeman's  as  stated  in 
Fl.  Brist. 

\_N.  poeticus  L.  Two  patches  of  about  a  dozen  roots  each  among 
Yews,  Birches,  etc.  on  Brockley  Warren,  S.,  far  from  any  building 
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or  cultivation,  1917:  a  plant  or  two  of  J\\  major  there  also.     Doubt- 
less the  woi"k  of  some  misguided  planter.] 

Galanthus  nivalis  L.  Abundant  in  a  stretch  of  woodland  and  in 
an  adjoining  orchard  on  the  hillside  above  Tickenham,  S.  The  moss- 
covered  remains  of  ancient  masonry  suggested  that,  at  a  long  past 
period,  the  neighbouring  farmstead  had  been  a  holding  of  greater 
importance  than  at  present,  provided  probably  with  shrubb(;ries  and 
gardens  now  overgrown  and  lost. 

Polygonatum  officinale  All.  Wood  on  the  east  of  llhodvate 
Hill,  S.  !     In  Asham  Woods,  S.  1917  !  Miss  Roper. 

\_Asphodeliis  Jistulosus  L.  On  a  tip  at  Eastville,  G.  191G ! 
Miss  Hoper.  Still  at  St.  Philip's,  Bristol,  where  I  saw  it  in  1901 : 
Miss  Cobbe.'] 

Endymion  nutans  Dum.  var.  hracteata  Hort.  G.  Combe  Dingle, 
1912 !  Miss  Jacques.  Hambrook  !  Miss  Jarvis.  Bitton  !  H.  E. 
Case.  Ivory  Hill !  F.  Samson.  S.  Durbin's  Batch,  Failand !  Miss 
A(jnes  Fry.     Tickenham  Wood's  !  1915. 

Juncus  maritimus  L.  The  old  record  for  Portishead,  uncon- 
firmed since  its  publication  by  Mr.  S.  Freeman  in  1S41,  is  now 
upheld  by  the  Rev.  E.  Ellman,who  has  observed  several  plants  of  this 
rush  in  a  salt  marsh  on  the  coast. 

J.  compressus  Jacq.  Salt  marsh,  Highbridge.  S.  1915  !  II.  S. 
Thompson.  And  in  another  spot  neai'er  Burnham,  1916  !  3Iiss  liopi  r. 
— A  "  forma  intermedia  e/.  compressi  et  J.  OerarcW''  (Buchenauj, 
=  J.  soj'anthics  Schrank  in  Bull.  Acad.  Peterb.  ii.  p.  193  (lS-l.;j), 
according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  has  been  gathered  on  the  Channel  shore  at 
St.  Greorge's  Whai-f,  S.  1910  !  Miss  lioper. 

J.  tenuis  Willd.  Discovered  (Aug.  191i)  by  Mrs.  Sandwith  on 
grassy  spots  by  the  Avon  "under  Leigh  Woods,  extending  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  riverside.  Subsequently  the  plant  was  found 
to  continue  up  the  adjacent  valley  into  the  wood  and  to  occur  along 
several  paths  and  tracks  on  the  higher  ground.  M3'  own  opinion  is 
that  this  must  be  a  comparatively  recent  intrvxUijtion,  and  its  possible 
origin  has  been  indicated  in  Proc.  Prist.  Nat.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  (1915). 
Those  who  desire  to  be  informed  on  the  general  question  of  the 
nativity  of  J.  tenuis  in  Europe  can  be  referred  to  Buchenau's  Mono- 
graph of  the  Juncace<JB  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett's  papers  in  Journ.  Pol . 
1895,  p.  39,  and  Trans.  Pot.  Soc.  Fdin.  1915 ;  and  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
Williams  in  Journ.  Pot.  1896,  p.  201. 

Wolffla  Miclielii  Schleid.  {JV.  arrliiza  AVimm.).  The  most 
remarkable  addition  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  to  the  Hora  oF 
North  Somerset.  Discovered  by  Mrs.  Sand  with,  June  1915,  in  a 
pool  on  Ashcott  Heath.  At  the  end  of  July  it  was  found  in  a  pond 
near  Brent  Knoll  Station  and  in  another  towards  Lynipsliam  by  the 
same  lady  with  Mr.  C.  Bucknall.  A  week  or  two  later  Mrs.  Sand- 
with  got  it  once  more  in  a  rliine  between  Catcott  and  Sha[)wiciv 
Station,  quite  hidden  under  masses  of  duckweed.  It  sliowed  itself  by 
adhering  to  tlie  botanist's  stick.  In  September  it  was  found  again 
by  Miss  Koper  in  a  pond  and  rhine  by  the  railway  between  Middle 
Burnham  and  Edith  Mead  {Journ.  Pot.  1915,  ^V-  311,  339).  The 
fact  of  this  tiny  phanerogam  being  detected  within  a  few  weeks  in  so 
Journal  OF  BoTA>r. — Vol.  50.     [March,  1918.]  a 
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many  stations  is  exti-aordinary  and  raises  an  interesting  question.  In 
several  of  these  localities  the  plant  may  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial  and  have  been  simpl}^  overlooked.  But  in  one  pond  at 
least  those  who  have  explored  the  district  with  some  care  are  positive 
that  it  vfus  not  present  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  being  so,  how  is  the 
extension  of  the  plant  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Miss  Roper  has  ven- 
tured the  suggestion  that  movements  of  waterfowl,  wild  duck  in 
particvilar,  might  enable  it  to  occupy  new  stations.  The  suggestion 
was  scouted,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  quite  reasonable.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  if  a  stick  will  withdraw  from  the  water  a  number  of  adherent 
organisms  no  duck  could  swim  in  it  and  depart  without  carrying  them 
off  in  quantity  upon  its  feet.  Duck  are  plentiful  in  our  North 
Somerset  lowlands.  In  1873  or  1874  Mr.  Hewett  Watson  collected 
WoJjfia  from  a  pond  near  Thames  Ditton,  where  he  had  botanized  for 
forty  years,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  could  believe  that  he  had  so 
long  overlooked  it.  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  discussing  the  range-limits  of 
plant  species  (Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1898)  attributes  the 
wide  distribution  of  freshwater  plants  to  the  migration  of  birds.  He 
says,  for  example,  that  taking  the  extremely  long  range  of  ducks  into 
consideration,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  freshwater  plant  might  pass 
right  round  the  globe  in  four  seasons.  The  supporting  evidence  of 
Darwin  and  other  observers  might  be  quoted,  but  an  article  by  the 
Kev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe  Peacock  on  "  Wild  Duck  Carriage  "  in  the 
Selborne  Magazine  of  last  July  should  suffice  to  remove  whatever 
dovibt  may  be  entertained  on  the  cogency  of  this  theory.  If  such  a 
mode  of  dispersal  be  operative  in  the  marshlands  of  North  Somerset, 
we  may  naturally  look  forward  to  a  continued  spread  of  Wolffia 
among  our  outlying  ditches  and  ponds. 

Lemna  trisiilca  L.  Several  fronds  in  flower  of  this  and  of 
L.  jJoh/rrliiza  were  brought  from  the  Glastonbury  peat  moor  by 
Mrs.  Sandwith. 

Potamoc/eton  Dntcei  Fryer.  New  to  Bristol  and  to  Somerset. 
First  gathered  in  the  Avon  at  Saltford,  August  1916,  by  Mr.  Bucknall 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Wedgwood,  who  afterv.'ards  suggested  that  it 
agi-eed  with  the  description  of  P.  Drucei.  In  July  1917  several 
large  patches  of  the  plant  were  seen  between  Kelston  and  Saltford 
Locks.  These  had  well-developed  broad  floating  leaves,  as  well  as  long- 
]5etioled  lanceolate  submerged  ones.  In  August  the  broad  leaves  were 
still  more  abundant,  while  the  others  had  nearl}-^  disappeared.  Mr.  Druce, 
himself,  on  seeing  the  1916  specimens,  at  once  agreed  to  the  name 
P.  Drucei ;  and  Mr.  Bennett,  after  examining  a  complete  series, 
said  there  could  be  little  doubt  they  were  Druce's  plant.  In  view  of 
the  opinions  of  Fryer  and  Hagstrom  that  P.  Drucei  may  be  the 
hybrid  alpiniisy.natans,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Avon  specimens 
do  not  show  the  red  colour  stated  to  be  present  in  the  Loddon  plant, 
and  that  P.  alpimts  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  the  Avon.  Mr. 
Bucknall  could  not  find  any  fruit  or  flower. 

P.  piisiUits  L.  Detected  (1915)  by  Miss  Roper  in  the  artificial 
lake  at  Eastville  Park,  G.,  supplied  with  water  from  the  River  Frome. 
This,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Thwaites's 
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old  record  in    Swete's    Flora  (1854).     The  station    is   the   only  one 
known  in  our  Gloucestershire  division. 

P.  Friesii  E,upr.  was  lamented  as  a  loss  in  this  district  through 
the  recent  destruction  of  the  old  coal  canal  that  connected  Camertoii 
and  Midford  with  the  Avon.  But  fortunately'  the  plant  survives  in 
the  river,  where  we  were  ignorant  of  its  presence  until  Miss  lio})er 
raked  out  a  little  (not  flowering)  in  August  last. 

P.  pectinatus  L.  var.  dijff'usiLS  Hagstrom.  Brackish  ditcli  near 
the  Channel  at  St.  George's  Wharf,  S.  ;  H.  S.  Thompson.  Named 
by  Mr.  A.  Bennett. 

Zostera  marina  L.  var.  angustifolia  11.  At  low  water  in  Kew- 
stoke  Bay,  S.  Oct.  1916;  Mrs.  ISioidicitli  and  2Iiss  Boper. 

Cladium  jamalccnse  Crantz.  Nothing  moj'e  remarkable  is  written 
in  the  Flora  than  the  rediscovery  of  the  Givat  Fen  Sedge  on  Burtle 
Moor,  whence  it  had  been  appai'ently  lost  for  more  tlian  a  centuiy. 
That  single  tussock  continues  to  flower  sparingly.  A  much  larger 
mass  is  now  known  to  exist  on  another  part  of  the  moors,  a  locality 
reported  in  1915  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Haines  of  Gloucester.  His  directions 
guided  me  to  the  spot  at  a  time  when  the  swamp  was  dry  enough  for 
measurements  to  he  made.  The  main  patch  was  found  to  be  over  forty 
yards  long  by  about  Ave  wide,  and  there  were  three  small  outliers  at  a 
little  distance.  Now,  assuming  that  our  Western  botanists  are  not 
more  dull  or  blind  than  ave.  age  folk,  how  can  they  and  their  forerunners 
be  excused  for  overlooking  so  considerable  a  growth  as  this?  We 
seem  to  get  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  some  remarks  by  Mr.  1*.  H. 
Yapp  in  The  New  Fhytolocjist,  19US,  jx  GO.  He  states  that  in  the 
great  fen  districts  of  East  Anglia — where  it  is  the  "sedge" — 
Cladium  is  cut  and  harvested  for  thatching  about  every  four  years,  it 
having  been  found  that  cutting  at  shorter  jjeriods  before  the  plant 
again  I'eaches  maturity  not  only  leads  to  invasion  by  more  rapidly 
gi'owing  species,  but  may  even  result  in  local  extermination  of  the 
sedge.  On  the  peat  moors  of  North  Somerset  the  coarse,  rank  vege- 
tation of  the  swamps  is  habitually  mown,  when  practicable,  for  use  as 
cattle-food  and  bedding.  So  we  see  that  whenever  the  Cladium  is 
cut,  should  it  be  but  rarely,  a  long  interval  happens  before  it  again 
becomes  sufliciently  conspicuous  to  attract  attention. 

Scirpus  paucijlorus  Lightf.  Bogs  in  Shipham  Bottom,  Mendiji, 
1915!     Still  ])lentiful  in  wet  sand  at  Berrow,  1915!  Mrs.  iSandwilh. 

S.  Iloloscha'nus  L.  After  years  of  struggle  under  the  rudest  ill- 
treatment  the  solitary  clump  at  Berrow  has  latterly  enlarged  and  has 
flowered  more  freely. 

Ulysnius  comprcssus  l*anz.  Sandy  field  S.W.  of  the  railway 
station,  Weston-s.-Mare,  Jul\'  191(3;  Lady  iJavy  and  the  Missrs 
Cohhf.  This  may  conHrm  an  old  record  by  St.  Bi'ody  in  Fl.  IVcs/on. 
In  his  day  this  sandy  field  must  have  been  almost  if  not  quite  as 
near  to  Uphill  as  to  the  then  existing  little  town  which  since  has  so 
greatly  expanded. 

Friophorum  latifolium  Hoppe.  Is  now  known  to  be  locally 
plentiful  on  the  western  slope  of  Blackdown,  ISlendip.  In  one  bog 
near  the  head  of  Shipham  Bottom,  first  noticed  by  Miss  Roper,  it  is 
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the  only  Cotton-grass,  whilst  in  two  otliers  it  grows  with  the  commoner 
species. 

Carex  teretiuscula  Good.  (C.  diandra  Schrank).  At  another 
spot  between  Shapwick  and  Edington  Droves,  at  some  distance  from 
the  original  enclosure,  1912  !  And  in  still  another,  nearer  Ashcott 
Station,  1914  !  Mrs.  Sandwith. 

C.  Goodenovii  Gay  y&r.  juncella  Fries.  A  large  tussock  of  this 
well-marked  form  on  the  peat  of  Shapwick  Moor,  1916  ! 

C.  jjallescens  L.  Lower  Woods,  Wiekwar,  Gr.,  1914;  C.  Buck- 
nail.  RejDorted  again  from  "  an  open  glade  "  of  Leigh  Woods  by 
Mr.  Noel  Sandwith,  1914 !  Plentiful  near  Hallatrow,  1917  ;  B.  V. 
Sherrhig. 

G.  strigosa  Huds.  Stoke  Bishop  Wood,  1914 !  C.  Bucknall. 
Markham  Bottom  near  Pill;  S.  S.  Thomj^son. 

G.  filiform  is  L.  (C.  lasiocarpa  Ehrh.).  In  1914,  guided  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  I  saw  this  in  abundance  at  Thos.  Clark's  locality  on 
Glastonbury  Moor,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  reported  it  from  three 
enclosures  to  the  westward.  For  an  important  discovery  by  this 
acute  observer  of  the  hybrid  X  evohita  Hartm.  ■=  filiformis  X  ri- 
paria,  not  previously  known  in  Britain,  see  Journ.  Bot.  1915, 
p.  309. 

G.  vesicaria  L.  It  is  feared  that  the  original  station  near  Iron 
Acton,  G.,  was  destroyed  in  1910  by  trimming  the  bank  and  clearing 
the  channel  of  the  ditch  in  which  it  grew.  Nothing  bas  been  seen 
of  it  lately.  We  always  thought  it  unlikely  that  this  little  patch  was 
all  that  really  existed  in  the  Frome  Valley,  but  the  river  has  a 
tortuous  course,  often  through  private  policies,  and  in  many  places 
its  banks  are  not  open  to  inspection.  In  May  1916,  Mr.  Harold 
Eobbins,  whilst  fishing,  discovered  the  plant's  headqviarters  in  a 
swamp  at  some  little  distance  from  Iron  Acton  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream.  The  find  is  of  importance,  the  sedge  having  no 
other  habitat  in  West  Gloucester  and  being  unknown  in  the  county 
of  Somerset. 

[^Panicum  sanguinale  L.  Abundant  (with  P.  capillare  L.)  on 
rubbish  tij^ped  atEastville,  G.  1916!  Brishngton,  S.  ;  Miss  A.  B. 
Golbe.'] 

[P.  italicum  L.  {Setaria  italica  P.  B.).  Sparingly  on  the  tip  at 
Eastville,  G.,  1916  !     St.  Philip's  Marsh  ;  Mrs.  Sandwith.'] 

X  Spartina  Toicnsendi  H.  &  J.  Groves.-  Introduced  on  the  coast 
of  North  Somerset  for  the  purpose  of  mud-binding  and  protection  of 
low-lying  marshland  from  inroads  of  the  sea.  The  results  bid  fair  to 
prove  as  extraordinary  as  those  achieved  by  this  grass  on  the  mud- 
fiats  of  Poole  Harbour,  where  its  wonderful  progress  has  been  sys- 
tematically survej'ed,  photographed,  and  reported  on  b}"  Mr.  R.  V. 
Sherring.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  informed  b}''  the  Eev.  E. 
Ellman  that  Spartina  was  being  planted  on  the  foreshore  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  below  Clevedon.  The  following  account  of  this 
proceeding  and  its  sequel  is  based  on  details  obtained  from  the  local 
Wharf  Warden  by  Mr,  F.  Samson  and  from  his  own  observations  on 
the  spot.  At  that  part  of  the  Channel  shore  the  scouring  effect  of 
the   tides  on    the  existing   mud-flats  had    been   such    that    whereas 
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20  years  ago  six  feet  of  alluvial  mud  covered  the  clay  and  peat  below, 
by  1917  only  six  inches  of  mud  remained,  and  it  had  been  necessary 
to  repeatedly  underpin  the  outer  sea-banks  thus  left  unsupported* 
In  1918,  a  thousand  small  tufts  of  Spartina  were  brought  from 
Poole  and  planted  a  yard  apart  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  mud  in  a 
line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yeo  and  stretching  about 
li  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  along  the  shore.  During  the  past  four  years 
these  tufts  have  grown  vigorously,  so  that  many  of  them  are  now  a 
yard  in  diameter.  Sand  has  collected,  covering  the  mud  among  the 
stems  and  making  it  possible  to  stand  firmly  on  a  clump.  In  all  it  is 
computed  that  at  present  there  are  2000  tufts  besides  a  multitude  of 
tiny  ones  springing  either  from  seed  or  from  long  stolons.  Another 
remarkable  fact  is  that  although  planted  close  to  the  land  the  grass 
appears  to  have  shifted  its  position  seaward,  and  now  occupies  a  line 
50-100  yards  farther  out.  This  movement  corresponds  with  the 
action  of  the  plant  on  the  Dorset  coast.  By  fixing  mud  and  silt  it 
consolidates  and  raises  the  level  of  the  ground  it  grows  on,  in  time 
rendering  it  habitable  for  other  saltmarsh  vegetation,  whilst  the 
Spartina  pursues  its  invasion  of  the  ovitlying  mud.  In  Somerset  this 
process  has  not  yet  continued  long  enough  for  us  to  know  how 
efficient  it  will  prove.  The  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel  are  less 
calm  than  those  of  a  land-locked  harbour*  On  occasion  its  waves 
show  tremendous  power.  But  if  they  can  be  withstood  successfully 
bjr  the  tenacious  growth  which  is  being  put  forth  to  meet  them,  the 
result  must  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  landowners  concerned. 

Calamagrostis  epigeios  Roth.  Highwood  Lane,  Charltoil,  G.  ; 
F.  Samson.  In  plenty  along  a  hedgerow  south  of  the  Battleaxes  Inn^ 
Wraxall,  S.  Bank  between  the  Battery  point  and  the  lake  at 
Portishead  ;  and  a  short  distance  along  the  coast-path  towards  Cleve- 
don ;  liev.  IE.  Mlman.  Mr.  Thos.  Clark's  record  for  the  turf-mooi* 
near  Shapwick  Station  seems  not  to  have  been  repeated  until  Aug.  2, 
1913,  when  I  found  the  plant  extending  a  few  yards  in  a  rushy  swamp 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Station.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Rev.  Ei 
S.  Marshall  came  upon  it  in  two  very  limited  locations  on  the  peat. 
Then,  in  1915,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  found  it  plentifully  north  of  the 
railway  on  a  bank  of  the  old  canal.  His  gathering  in  habit  somewhat 
resembled  C.  lanceolata>,  the  panicle  being  quite  loose  and  open; 
About  the  same  time  Mrs.  Sandvvith  reported  a  small  patch  not  far 
from  Ashcott  Station.  With  these  additions  the  grass  has  now  so 
many  localities  in  the  district  that  it  might  well  be  transferred  from 
the  "  rather  rare  "  to  the  "  frequent "  section  of  our  plants. 

\JPoJ\jpofjon  monspeliensis  Desf.  Still  on  the  rubbish  of  St. 
Philip's  Marsh,  1916;  Misses  Cohhe.  A  good  patch  in  a  little 
orchard  near  Failaiid  House,  1914  !  Miss  Acpies  Fry.  A  fair  (juantity 
near  Berrow  Clnn-ch,  1913  ;   T.  II.  Grecn.^ 

Kceleria  vaUcsiana  Asch.  &  Graebn.  Purn  Hill,  Bleadon,  S. 
1915  ;   H.  S.  Thompson. 

Festuca  arundinncea  Schreb.  A  first  record  for  North  Somerset 
was  obtained  by  Miss  Agnes  Fry,  Avho  sent  a  specimen  from  the  cliff 
path  near  Ladye  Bay,  Clevedon,  1915. 

B ramus    interruptus   Druce.       Colonist;    in    cultivated    ground. 
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New  to  the  district.  Plentiful  in  a  field  of  sown  fodder  on  the 
Tyntestield  estate  near  Wraxall,  June  1913.  A  few  plants  still  on  the 
horder  of  the  field,  1915.  Mr.  Bucknall  and  I  could  find  the  split 
palea  only  in  florets  with  immature  or  abortive  fruit. 

\_Iiordeiiin  juhatum  L.  A  North-American  species,  not  natura- 
lised. St.  Philip's  Marsh,  G.  191-1 !  Mrs.  SandwUh.  And  1915  ; 
G.  O.  Druce.     On  a  tip  near  Brislington,  S.  1914  !  Miss  Roper.^ 

Loliii,m  temulentum  L.  On  a  tip  by  the  Frome  at  Eastville,  G.  ! 
Plentiful  on  a  corn-sifting  plot  to  the  south  of  St.  Plulip's,  1910! 
The  awnless  form  {arvense  With.)  is  doubly  starred  in  Druce's  list  of 
St.  Philip's  Marsh  aliens,  but  was  recorded  then.'e  in  Fl.  Brist. 

Lastren  spimilosa  Presl.  Pry's  Bottom,  Chelwood,  S. !  ]\[iss 
Roper.     Max  Bog,  Winscombe  ;  Id.  Asham  Woods ;  R.  V.  Sherriiuj. 

L.  dilatata  Presl.  On  a  large  plant  of  this  fern  in  Glen  Frome, 
G.,  the  growth  of  every  frond  had  been  arrested  half  way  by  the 
attack  of  a  dipterous  insect  (^Antliomi/ia  signafa  Brischke)  ;  the 
upper  half  of  the  frond  was  condensed  into  a  solid  mass  containing 
the  grub.  Although  all  the  fronds  of  this  plant  were  affected,  not 
one  of  those  growing  alongside  had  been  touched.  1  hear  from 
Miss  Koper  that  she  noticed  this  malformation  at  the  same  spot  seven 
years  earlier. 

Asph'nii(in  JanceoJatum  Huds.  My  trust  that  this  might  still 
exist  in  some  other  pai'ts  of  Glen  Frome  (^Fl.  Brlsf.  p.  685)  has 
been  justified.  In  June  1914,  Mr.  W.  H.  PuUin  showed  me  two 
spots  on  precipitous  sandstone  rock  above  the  river,  in  one  of  which 
there  grew  at  least  twenty  plants.  In  191G  he  discovered  another,  in 
a  still  more  inaccessible  place,  where  the  fern  is  even  finer. 

Geterach  nfficinnrum  Willd.  Bifid  or  trifid  fronds,  so  frequent 
on  plants  of  Scolopendrium ,  are  in  my  experience  extremely  rare  with 
this  fern.  Miss  Lee,  of  Bristol  University,  has  lately  found  both 
variations  on  a  wall  at  Kelston,  S.  My  statement  in  Fl.  Brisf.  that 
Geterach  is  unknown  in  Middlesex  was  based  on  Fl.  Midd.  341. 
1  learn  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  of  Swanage,  that  during  his  residence 
in  Middlesex  he  became  aware  of  at  least  four  stations  for  the  fern  in 
that  county,  in  one  of  which  it  was  fairly  plentiful. — var.  crenatnin 
Milde.  Sandy  Lane,  Abbotsleiiih  ;  Miss  Lee.  Old  walls  at  Blagdon, 
Mendip,  the  upper  at  720'  ;  IL.  8.  Thompson.. 

Eqiiiseiiim  palustre  L.  \wy.  polyslachiuin  Vill.  The  Mineries  on 
Mendip  ;  and  Congresbury  Moor  ;  Miss  Roper. 

Ljicopodium  ^elaqo  L.  Three  or  four  })l:ints  were  discovered  on 
Black'down,  Mendi]),'at  the  end  of  March  1915  by  Mrs.  Sandwith. 
1  saw  three  in  May.  The  next  year  about  twenty  were  found  on 
another  part  of  the  warren  by  Miss  Koper.  Some  of  these  had  been 
badly  scorched  by  a  heath-fire. 

Nitella  apnea  Ag.  In  an  old  strontia  pit  S.W.  of  Yate  Court,  G. 
June  1917  ;  Mrs.  iSandwifh. 

iV.  mucronatn  Miquel.  The  species  is  rare  in  Britain  and  un- 
known in  the  Western  counties.  In  a  pond  (one  of  a  series  of  old 
strontia  pits)  S.  of  Hall  End  near  Wickwar,  April  1917,  G.  ! 
Miss  Roper.  Found  in  good  quantity  and  fruiting  well.  The  carefvil 
examination    of  a  series  of   gatherings    bv   Canon  Bullock  Webster 
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and  Mr.  James  Groves  has  led  to  Miss  Roper's  plant  being  described 
as  a  distinct  variety — var.  grnciUiina  :   see  Journ.  Hot.  1917,  323. 

N.  intricata  Braun.  (Leoidi.).  New  to  the  Bristol  flora.  Dis- 
covered, May  1917,  by  Mrs.  Sandwith  in  a  small  muddy  pool  (a 
strontia  pit)  N.  of  Yate  Clmrch,  G. ! 

Ghamfraf/iUs  Desv.  A  flrst  record  for  the  typical  plant  in  the 
West  Glouc.  division  of  the  district.  In  a  pond  (once  more  a  strontia 
pit)  on  the  skirt  of  Yate  Lower  Common,  June  1917  !  These  ponds 
or  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Yate — there  are  several  hundreds  of  them — 
from  which  so  man}^  good  aquatics  have  been  taken,  are  small  excava- 
tions in  the  grits  and  sandstones  of  the  locality,  made  in  extracting 
the  strontium  ore  that  occurs  in  pockets  near  the  surface,  a  process 
still  going  on.  Although  often  only  a  few  feet  in  area,  they  are 
seldom  tilled  up  when  done  with ;  water  collects  at  once  on  the 
impervious  rock  and  vegetation  quickly  follows.  As  the  ponds  are 
artificial  the  plants  must  be  introductions,  so  here  again  we  see  the 
work  of  wild-fowl,  and  interesting  work  remains  for  us  in  a  search 
for  the  original  habitats  or  headquarters  from  whence  the  aquatics 
have  been  brought.  Such  sources  may  lie  at  a  considerable  distance, 
perhaps  far  beyond  our  limits. 

Alieis'S.  Our  unsavoury  heaps  of  city  refuse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring grain-sifting  plots  and  fowl-runs  continue  to  yield  varied 
crops  of  foreign  weeds.  In  general  I  have  put  on  record  such  casuals 
as  have  occurred  with  some  regularity  on  the  same  ground,  or  in 
more  than  one  locality  in  the  district.  Others,  seen  once  only,  as  a 
rule  have  been  ignored.  These  immigrants,  it  may  be  noted,  have 
an  especial  charm  for  some  botanists,  and  their  collection  has  been 
lately  stimulated  by  the  news  that  a  descriptive  Alien  Flora  of 
Great  Britain  is  in  prejmration.  A  bevy  of  helpers  in  the  work,  from 
far  and  near,  has  visited  the  Corporation  tips  of  St.  Philip's  and 
St.  Anne's,  in  particular  ;  and  a  lengthy  list  of  their  observations 
has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  in  his  Eep.  Hot.  Soc.  <^  B.  E. 
C.  B.  Isles  for  the  last  two  years.  Truly  we  have  travelled  a  long 
way  since  Hewett  Watson  penned  his  caustic  comment  {Comp.  Cyb. 
Brit.  466)  on  the  topographical  value  of  a  tomato  on  a  dunghill ! 


SIR  GEORGE  BIRD  WOOD  AND  "PRIMROSE  DAY." 

By  the  death  of  Sir  George  Christopher  Molesworth  Birdwood  at 
liis  residence  at  Ealing,  on  the  28th  of  June  last,  The  Times — which 
on  the  day  following  had  an  interesting  memoir  of  him — has  been 
deprived  of  a  correspondent  who  has  occupied  that  position  for  about 
forty  years,  and  who  during  that  time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  that 
paper  and  its  readers  his  vast  store  of  information.  "  Among  Anglo- 
indians,"  says  The  Times,  "  Sir  George  Birlwood  had  long  occupied  a 
unique  place,  even  apart  from  his  position  as  an  authority  on  all 
matters  jiertaining  to  Indian  art,  m^^thology,  literature,  and  history, 
on  account  of  his  intcn.se  sympathy  with  the  people  of  India  and 
•A  personal  inlluence  over  them.  Both  at  Boml)ay  and  at  the  India 
Office  he  originated  many  developiiients  in  the  economic  resources  of 
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India,  which,  tliough  identified  with  other  names,  hut  for  him  wouhl 
never  have  attained  success.  He  w^as  one  of  the  makers  of  New 
Eomha}',  and  he  left  an  imperishable  impress  on  the  city,  where  his 
birthday  was  annually  observed  with  rejoicing  and  his  bust  in  the 
University  Senate  Hall  regarded  as  a  shrine." 

Born  at  Belgaum,  Bombay,  on  December  8,  1832,  George  Bird- 
wood,  at  the  age  of  seven,  came  to  England  with  his  father.  General 
Christopher  Birdwood,  and  was  placed  at  school :  in  due  course  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1854. 
Here  he  became  class  assistant  to  John  Hvitton  Balfour : 

"  It  is  no  doubt  due  in  large  measure  to  my  training  under  Professor 
Balfour"  he  informed  an  interviewer  for  the  Morning  Post  (Dec.  11, 
1911)  "  that  botany  has  always  been  a  favourite  study  of  mine.  More 
particularly  I  have  interested  myself  in  commercial  vegetable  products 
of  Biblical  and  classical  interest.  The  researches  of  scholars  have  been 
so  extensive  that  there  is  little  now  that  is  not  known  with  regard  to 
the  different  kinds  of  flora  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  I  was,  however, 
so  fortunate  as  to  identify  for  the  first  time  the  frankincense  plant. 
For  many  centuries  incense  had  been  in  use  in  Christian  churches, 
yet,  botanically  speaking,  it  was  unknown.  It  was  collected  by 
wild  tribes  somewhere  in  Arabia  or  Somaliland  and  despatched  to 
Europe  l)y  exporters.  Fortunately  I  had  a  friend  in  the  late  Lord 
Playfair's  brother,  who  was  British  llesident  at  Aden,  and  I  told  him 
where  I  thought  the  plant  might  be  found.  He  sent  men  out  into  South 
Arabia  and  the  Somali  countr}^,  and  eventually  he  brought  me  speci- 
mens which  proved  beyond  question  to  be  what  I  had  been  seeking. 
My  paper  describing  the  plant  was  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  at  tlie 
Linnsean  Society,  and  it  was  published  in  that  Society's  Transactions." 

This  paper  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvii.  111-148:  1870),  in  which 
three  new  species  of  Bosioellia  are  described,  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work,  containing  as  it  does  a  history  of  olibanum  or  frankincense 
from  tlie  earliest  period  down  to  the  time  of  writing  Avith  references 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  position  of  the  Arabian  thuri- 
ferous  region  had  already  been  fixed  by  Henry  John  Carter  (1813-95), 
of  the  Bombay  Medical  Service,  who  had  published  a  paper  on 
"  the  Frankincense  tree  of  Arabia  "  (Journ.  Bombay  R.  Asiat.  Soe. 
ii.  380 :  1847)  which  he  identified  with  B.  thurifera,  but  which 
Birdwood  described  as  new,  naming  it  after  him  B.  Carterii.  This 
paper  was  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  M.  C.  Cooke's  Beport  on  the 
Oums,  etc.  of  the  India  Museum  (1874)  :  another  paper  on  the  same 
subject  was  contributed  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  1871. 

In  1854  Birdwood  was  appointed  to  the  Bombay  Medical  Staff ; 
here  he  filled  the  offices  of  Secretaiy  and  Cvu-ator  of  the  Government 
Central  Museum,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  Grant's  College,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Western 
India.  In  connection  with  the  Museum  he  published  (18G2)  a, 
Catalogue  of  the  Bconomic  Products  of  the  Presidency — a  full  and 
careful  compilation  from  the  best  authorities,  with  notes  exhibiting 
considerable  knowledge  and  research  into  the  early  history  of  some  of 
the  plants  enumerated.  Such  knowledge  characterized  all  his  com- 
munications, especially  those  relating  to  India  :  of  these  a  selection  was 
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brought  togethei'  in  a  volume  entitled  Sva  (Myself),  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press  in  1905. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Birdwood  took  up  work  at  the  India 
Office,  where  he  remained  from  1871  until  his  retirement  in  1902. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  live  at  Ealing,  where  he  added  gardening 
to  his  other  interests.  Plant-associations  had  always  a  keen  attrac- 
tion for  him :  he  was  greatly  interested  in  plant-names,  which  his 
knowledge  of  languages  enabled  him  to  study  in  various  tongues ;  his 
acquaintance  with  these  in  the  Indian  languages  bore  fruit  in  the 
ap])endix  on  the  Aryan  floi-a  and  fauna  which  he  contributed  to  Max 
Miiller's  Bioc/rajyhy  of  Words  and  which  is  included  in  the  volume 
of  essays  already  mentioned.  I  had  some  correspondence  with  him 
aljout  our  English  names,  in  the  course  of  which  he  wrote — "  Your 
invaluable  Dictionari/  of  English  Flant  Names  is  one  of  the  works, 
amounting  to  over  500  vols.,  1  have  always  kept  within  arm's  reach  of 
my  l)ed  ....  I  think  I  know  your  Dictionary  pretty  well  by  heart." 
At  the  time  of  the  Morninc/  Post  article,  the  question  of  the 
originator  of  "Primrose  Day  "  was  in  discussion,  and  the  intervicAV 
contains  a  paragraph  relating  to  this.  As  I  was  writing  to  Birdwood, 
I  asked  him  one  or  two  questions  in  connection  with  the  matter,  to 
v>'hich  he  replied  with  his  accustomed  fulness.  The  subject  is  not  one 
of  botanical  interest,  but  as  time  goes  on  the  history  of  the  celebration 
will  probably  pass  into  folk-lore,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  put  on 
record  this  authentic  information  from  its  originator  : — 

"  When  I  wrote  my  first  letter  in  The  Times  signed  '  Far 
from  the  madding  crowd,'  in  saying  '  We  all  know  the  authoritv 
for  the  fact  of  Lord  Beaconsfield''s  fondness  for  Primroses,'  '  of  its 
being  his  favourite  ilower'  I  had  in  my  mind  the  inscription  on 
Queen  Victoria's  card  attached  to  the  wreath  of  Primroses  H.M.  of 
ever  revered  and  beloved  memory,  sent  to  be  placed  on  his  grave  at 
Hughenden.  Since  then  I  have  heard  that  by  'his  '  in  her  Majesty's 
inscription  the  reference  was  not  to  Lord  B.,  but  to  the  Prince 
Consort.  But  only  some  months  ago  I  was  told  hj  a  gentleman  who 
like  you  referred  to  me  on  the  question  that  he  had  made  searching 
enquiiy  elsewhere,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  really  was 
Lord  Beaconsfield  who  was  meant :  and  my  interviewer  for  the 
Morniny  Post— M.oy  Thomas,  the  son,  not  the  "father — also  insisted  on 
this,  scoiiting  the  doubt  on  the  subject  I  felt  bound  to  mention  to  him, 
"  My  first  letter  in  The  Times  was  published  just  before  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  death  [1881],  and  at  the  same  time  I  advertised  in 
all  the  leading  London  papers  that  on  the  approaching  anniversary  all 
the  florists  of  the  West  End,  London,  would  be  prepared  to  ])rovide 
Primrose  boucjuets  as  button-holes  to  wear  on  that  day.  I  tliink  1 
phrased  them  '  Beaconsfield  Button-holes.'  The  next  year  I  again 
advertised  all  round,  and  again  wrote  a  letter  in  The  Times,  this  one 
signed  '  Hortus  Siccus.'  I  wrote  no  more,  but  think  I  advertised 
a  third  year — for  even  from  the  first  year  absolute  success  was 
achieved.  It  was  in  this  second  year's  letter  and  advertisements  that 
for  the  first  time  1  used  the  phrase  '  Primrose  Day.'  Knowing  that 
all  sorts  of  peojjle  would  claim  a  hand  in  the  deed,  I  precautiouslv  did 
all  the  advertisements  through  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  &.  Co.  of 
Cornhill,  bankers  and  India  agents. 
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"  Some  four,  five,  or  six  years  ago,  the  Primrose  League  made  me 
a  Grand  Cross  of  the  League  for  nn^  services  in  this  connection  ; 
altliough  I  never  was  a  member  of  the  League,  and  when  Lady  Borth- 
wick  wrote  and  asked  me  to  join  it,  before  it  was  founded,  as  a 
Founder,  I  flatly  refused. 

"  Now  the  here  and  there  vagueness  of  this  statement  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Ml'.  Moneypenn}^,  the  biograplier  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on 
the  publication  of  his  first  volume,  expressed  the  desire  to  see  me  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  foundation  of  Primrose  Day,  as  he  said  that  all 
sorts  of  peojjle  were  claiming  the  honour  of  it,  and  so  far  as  he  could 
discover  without  any  proof  of  their  claims.  I  met  him,  and  simj^ly 
showed  him  Messrs.  King  &  Co.'s  bills,  and  my  letter  to  The  Timei^, 
and  the  League  history  of  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the  Day ; 
and  he  at  once  without  any  more  words  swept  the  whole  deck  of  false 
claimants  to  the  honour  .  .  .  .'' 

It  may  be  noted,  as  closing  the  history  of  the  matter,  that  at  the 
time  the  subject  was  under  discussion.  Canon  Blagden  wrote  a  letter 
which  was  published  in  the  TVesf minster  Gazette :  I  omitted  to  note 
the  date  of  publication,  but  the  letter  is  dated  April  30  : — 

"  I  was  vicar  of  Hughenden  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  died,  and  I 
beg  to  say  that  a  large  wreath  of  primroses  was  sent  to  us,  bearing 
this  inscription  (which  was  written  by  her  Majest3'^'s  own  hand)  : 
''  His  favourite  flowers,  from  Osborne."  The  wreath  was  placed  on 
the  railings  with  several  others,  and  though  unfortunately  the  inscrip- 
tion was  taken  away  by  one  of  the  thousands  of  visitors,  the  primroses 
are  now  in  our  possession.  I  have  further  to  say  that  during  the 
many  years  of  her  survival  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  her  Majesty  never 
failed  to  send  a  wreath  of  primroses  to  Hughenden,  which  was  placed 
on  his  grave  by  her  Majesty's  command." 

James  Beittex, 


SHORT  NOTES. 


HiERACiUM  HYPAKCTicuM  Almqvist  IN  NoEWAT.  Among  a  few 
Hawkweeds  from  Myrdal,  &c.,  sent  to  me  for  naming  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Monckton  and  collected  by  him  in  1913,  there  is  a  sheet  of  this  very 
rare  and  peculiar  species.  It  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with  mv 
no.  4306,  gathered  (1916)  by  "the  Allt  Coire  Duibhe,  Glen  Shiri-a, 
Laggan,  v.c.  96,  E.  Inverness;  also  with  the -Inchnadamph  (W. 
Sutherland)  plants  of  1890,  so  named  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  by 
Dr.  Elfstrand,  as  a /brwea.  It  appears  to  be  new  for  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  was  described  from  S.  Greenland  material ;  so  this 
occurrence  is  of  particular  geographical  interest.  I  may  add  that  two 
sheets  of  H.  'alpiniDii'  (from  Myrdal  and  Finse)  are  excellent 
H.  gracilentum  Backh.  In  his  Monograph  of  the  British  Hieracia 
(1856),  p.  26,  Backhouse  states  that  specimens  from  Norwa}^  sent  to 
him  by  Blytt  as  typical  forms  of  the  plant  figured  as  JI.  alpinum 
in  the  Flora  Danica,  tab.  27,  correspond  almost  exactly  with  his  own 
specimens  of  H.  gracilentum  from  Lochnagar  and  Canlochen  Glen. 
I  have  examined  this  plate,  which  undoubtedly  represents  a  form  of 
II. gracilentum  with  unusually  entire  foliage. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 
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Ulex:  Galt.tt  Planchon  in  Kent.  We  excluded  this  species 
from  the  Flora  of  Kent  (1899),  although  F.  M.  Webb  reported  it  in 
1.S74  from  Huthlield  Heath,  where  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  and  I  could 
only  find  U.  minor  Koth  {^nanus  Forster).  Fleet-Surgeon  C.  (x. 
Matthew,  R.N.,  has  sent  me  specimens  of  excellent  U.  G-allii  from 
the  edge  of  a  copse  on  a  hill-side  near  St.  Kadigund's  Abbey,  not  far 
from  Dover,  v.c.  15.  I  have  seen  strong  forms  of  U.  minor  in  Surrey 
closely  resembling  U.  GalUi  in  appearance,  but  with  paler  flowers, 
and  differing  in  tlie  doral  characters. — Eiiward  S.  Marshall. 

Arab[s  PETR.EA  Lam.,  var.  graxdifolia  Druce.  This  well- 
marked  variet}'  has  (as  Mr.  Druce  maintains)  been  wrongly  identitie  I 
with  var.  ambigua  Fries,  Mantissa,  iii.  p.  77  (lS12)=^i.  ambigua 
DC,  Systema,  ii.  p.  281.  This  is,  according  to  DC,  Prodronins,  i. 
pp.  145-G,  a  biennial ;  and  neither  his  nor  Fries's  descriptions  agree 
at  all  well  with  the  ISen  Laoigh  plant.  A.  ambigua  a])paars  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  submiritinu,  occurring  in  Siberia,  Kanitschatk.i, 
Unalaska,  and  Norway. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Status  of  Allium  triquetrum  in  Britain.  Readers  of 
Mr.  Marshall's  note  may  be  interested  in  a  leading  article  entitled 
"A  New  Vegetable  and  its  Origin,"  in  Card.  Chron.  Nov.  8,  1918, 
and  correspondence  in  the  following  number  by  Messrs.  Ceorge 
llenslow,  iieginald  Farrer,  and  myself.  1  pointed  out  that  A.  tri- 
qaetrum,  common  on  the  coast  of  Algeria,  usually  grows  in  southern 
Europe  in  natural  conditions  approaching  those  in  which  it  is  now 
being  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  in  N.  Africa  ;  that  in  the  S.  of  France 
moist,  shady  places  and  borders  of  streams  well  describe  the  habitat  ; 
and  in  Cuernsey  it  is  not  infrequent  in  hedges  ;  and  that  Mr.  Lestei'- 
Carland  calls  it  in  Jersey  '.'a  naturalised  alien  and  spreading."  These 
habitats  correspond  with  those  in  Davey's  Flora  of  Cornwall,  but  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  it  usually  grows  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea  coast ;  whereas  in  Cornwall  some  of  its  stations  are  well  inland. 
If  this  plant  grows  as  a  native  inland  in  Cornwall  we  should  expect  it 
to  grow  still  further  from  the  hot  coasts  of  the  Riviera,  notwith- 
standing the  temperate  sea-breezes,  but  I  believe  this  is  not  so.  Can 
it  be  that  the  plant  is  naturalized  also  on  the  Cote  d'Azur,  in  common 
with  many  others  ?  I  still  have  no  decided  views  on  the  question  of 
its  status  in  Cornwall ;  doubtless  Dr.  Stapf  had  good  reason  in  1917 
for  considering  it  an  alien,  whereas  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Southern 
Element  in  the  British  Flora"  (Rot.  Jahrb.  1914)  he  was  doubtful. 
I  have  a  ])hotograph  of  A.  triquctram  growing  with  Hiurn  angusti- 
folium.  and  Apium  nodiflorum  in  a  shaded  ditch  close  to  Hyeres  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Stapf  says  :  "  The  Atlantic 
element  is  ver^'  prominent  among  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the 
southern  species,  and  its  prominence  appears  still  more  marked  if  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  general  presence  of  the  Mediterranean 
Apium  nodiforum  and  Carduus  pycnocephalus  is  probably  due  to 
their  great  faculties  for  extending  their  area — the  former  as  an 
•  aquatic,  the  latter  as  a  waste-land  plant  (Proc.  Liim.  Soc.  1917,  p.  88). 
It,  as  Mr.  Marshall  and  others  suggest,  this  plant  is  a  true  member 
of  our  Lusitanian  group,  its  distribution  and  status  in  Portugal  and 
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Spain,  about  which  I  should  like  enlightenment,  would  of  course  be 
the  determining  factor  in  regard  to  its  possible  nativity  in  Cornwall 
and  the  Channel  Isles. — H.  S.  Thompson. 

I  think  Allium  triqiietrum  should  be  considered  indigenous  at 
the  Lizard  ;  I  have  found  it  by  a  stream  between  Kuggar  and  Kuan 
Minor,  where  it  seems  unlikely  to  be  an  escape  ;  I  have  seen  it  in 
gardens  at  Cadgwith  and  Mullion,  but  suggest  that  it  may  have  been 
introduced  from  the  wild  locality. — Harold  A.  BrittEi^. 

CrxosuRUS  ECHINATUS  IX  Kent.  In  June  1916  my  friend  Mr.  C. 
J.  Alexander  sent  me  from  Dover  some  specimens  of  this  grass,  which 
he  reported  as  occurring  in  "  a  considerable  patch  on  the  cliff  above  the 
railway  line  between  the  Town  Station  and  the  Shakespeare's  ClifE 
tunnel."  This  mav  be  worth  recording  in  view  of  the  old  entry  in 
a.  E.  Smith's  Cat."' ph  South  Kent,  7  (1829)— "  Said  to  have  been 
found  near  Dover,"  an  entry  which  brought  forth  the  remark  in 
Hanbury  &  Marshall's  Fl.  Kent,  400  (1899)—"  Probably  due  to  an 
«rror." — C.  E.  Salmon. 

[Surely  in  each  case  the  plant  was  a  casual,  hardly  worthy  of  the 
attention  it  has  received. — Ed.] 

Viola  bitpestris  Schmidt,  var.  glabrescens  Neuman.  Violets 
■gathered  in  1915  and  1917,  in  two  spots  near  Chepstow,  but  in 
v.c.  34  (West  Gloucester)  and  in  1917  on  the  Cotteswolds  in  v.c.  33 
(East  G-.)  were  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Gregory  to  be,  not  a  form  of 
V.  JRiviniana  Reichb.,  but  the  above-named  variety,  to  which 
Mrs.  Grregory  refers  in  her  British  Violets.  Any  uncertainty  which 
she  felt  at  first  is  now  definitely  removed  by  the  sight  of  the  1917 
specimens :  her  note  on  the  specimens  says  "  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  true  V.  rupestris  with  its  vars.  and  forms  can  be  best 
distinguished  from  V.  Riviniana  with  its  vars.  and  forms  by  its 
broader,  shorter  and  more  sparsely  fringed  stipules,  vvliich  are  often 
almost  entire."  Mrs.  Gregory  tells  me  that  she  has  also  seen  speci- 
mens gathered  in  the  Clova  Hills.  V.  rupestris  var.  glahrescens  also 
occurs  as  f .  alha  (white  flowered  form)  in  v.c.  34< :  and  I  have  found 
hybrids  (and  other  intermediates)  between  it  and  V.  Riviniana  in 
v.c.  34.  Some  account  of  the  discovery  is  given  in  my  "  Report 
(No.  6)  on  the  progress  made  in  connection  with  the  Flora  in 
Gloucestershire "  (Proc.  Cotteswold  Nat.  Field  Club,  xix.  101 : 
1917.— H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 


REVIEW. 

Plant  Succession  :  an  Analysis  of  tlie  Development  of  Vegetation. 
By  Frederic  E.  Clements.     Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington, 
Publication  No.  242.     Pp.  i-xiii,  1-512. 
In  the  preface  to  this  excellent  work  the  author  tells  us  that  it 
■"  constitutes  the  general  part  of  a  monograph  on  Rocky  Mountain 
vegetation  .  .  .     The   general  principles  advanced  here  are  an   out- 
growth of  the  treatment,"  he  says,  in  his  Development  and  Structure 
of  Vegetation  (1904)  and  Research  Methods  in  Ecology  (1905),  in 
which  an  endeavour  to  organize  the  whole   field  of  present-day  suc- 
cession was  made  for  the  first  time.     The  volume  before  us  may  not 
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be  calculated  to  enhance  our  previous  sufficiently  good  Opinion  of 
Professor  Clements  as  an  ecologist ;  but  it  proclaims  him  in  the  first 
rank  as  a  writer  of  text-books.  For  this  is  more  than  the  "  general 
part  of  a  monogi-aph  "  ;  it  is  a  text-book  of  Ecology,  treated  as  all 
biological  text-books  should  be,  but  too  seldom  are,  treated,  from  the 
historic  standpoint  and  from  the  aspect  of  general  evolution. 

The  work  opens  with  the  conception  of  the  unit  or  climax  for- 
mation as  an  organic  entity,  and,  like  all  organisms,  ever  changing, 
never  fixed;  and  the  principle  that  every  formation  has  its  phylo- 
geny  as  well  as  its  ontogeny  is  kept  throughout  in  constant  v'iew. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  its  wide  range,  not  only  of  sub- 
ject, but  also  of  concrete  example.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
historic  treatment ;  so  the  author  is  preserved,  in  spite  of  his 
nationality  and  the  scene  of  his  strenuous  practical  labours  in  the  field, 
from  laying  undue  stress  upon  his  native  continent ;  no  more  space  is 
accorded  to  the  vegetation  of  North  America  than  is  demanded  by  its 
vast  size  and  importance.  This  remark,  however,  unfortunately,  does 
not  apply  to  the  illustrations  ;  for  the  large  majoritv  of  these  are  of 
vegetation-groups  in  the  United  States.  These,  ho\vever,  have  the 
advantage,  presumably,  of  the  author's  personal  and  able  choice,  many 
of  them  being  reproduced  from  original  photographs.  Besides  51 
figures  in  the  text,  many  of  them  diagrams,  maps,  and  phylogenetic 
schemes,  there  are  61  plates.  Of  these,  59  are  full-page  reproductions 
from  photographs,  each  page  containing  two  pictures  (three  in  one  or 
two  cases),  about  4|"x4"  or  4i"x3|".  They  are  excellent  beyond 
all  praise,  especially  considering  the  'small  space  available,  and  are 
admirably  chosen  to  illustrate  general  principles — a  small  photograph 
cannot  be  hoped  to  do  more.  Seven  of  the  pictures  are  taken  from 
British  scenes ;  one  from  Denmark ;  the  remainder,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  in  all,  are  from  North  and  Central  America.  In  consulting 
these,  the  British  student  will  labour,  in  most  cases,  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  unfamiliar  with  many  of  the  plants  in  question, 
even  the  dominant  ones.     He  may  even  "be  driven  to  a  herbarium ! 

The  work  is  arranged  in  fifteen  chapters,  and  a  glance  through 
the  titles  of  these  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  author  has  treated  his  subject— a  thoroughness  which  has  not  led, 
as  it  does  m  many  cases,  to  prolixity  and  obscureness.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  refreshing  style,  and  i^^s,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
earnest  student,  almost  dangerously  readable.  The  whole  is  divided 
clearly  into  titled  paragraphs,  and  their  titles  appear,  under  their 
respective  chapters,^  in  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning,  which  is 
thus  a  sort  of  j^recis  of  the  whole — an  admirable  arrangement,  not 
common  enough,  even  in  the  most  modern  books.  An  introductory 
chapter  defining  basal  principles  and  fundamental  terms  deals  with  the 
"  Concept  and  Causes  of  Succession."  Some  of  our  European  students 
may  be  alarmed  to  hear  a  unit  succession  called  a  sere ;  and,  having 
recovered  from  this  alarm,  he  will  be  menaced  further  with  cosere, 
prisere,  Jii/drosere,  suhsere,  not  to  mention  eosere,  ceneosere,  r/eosere, 
.  palaeosere,  etc.  Professor  Clements  claims  for  the  word  that  it  is 
"significant,  short,  euphonic  (sic),  and  easy  of  combination";  and 
has  the  further  advantage  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  parentage— an 
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advantage  that  it  shares  with  the  ordinary  word  series.  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  these  contentions — at  any  rate,  the  author 
leaves  no  term  without  an  adequate  and  clear  explanation.  The  second 
chapter  comprises  a  most  useful  "  General  Historical  Sununary," 
condensed  into  twenty-two  pages,  from  King's  work  in  1685  on  the 
boo-s  and  loughs  of  Ireland,  to  that  of  MacDougal  and  others,  as  late 
as  1914.  This  summary,  one  feels,  lies  in  the  background  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  book ;  conformably  with  the  wide  range  of  the 
author's  treatment  of  his  subject,  he  is  generous  in  his  attention  to 
the  work  of  every  labourer  in  the  ecological  field,  and  the  mark  that 
he  has  left  upon  the  record  of  ecological,  research.  In  this  connection, 
the  Professor  lays  well-merited  stress  upon  the  work  of  Dr.  C.  E. 
Moss,  without  which  more  than  one  cha])ter  in  the  modern  science 
of  Ecology  would  remain  unwritten.  The  third  chapter,  "  Initial 
Causes,"  gives  a  physiographical  account  of  the  formation  of  bare 
areas ;  the  ground  is  cleared,  so  to  speak,  of  all  plants,  to  make  a  fair 
start.  The  titles  of  the  next  two  chapters,  IV.  "  Ecesic  Causes  "  and 
V.  "  Reactions,"  tempt  us  to  suspect  Professor  Clements  of  a  weak- 
ness for  new  words.  Sere  and  its  relations  we  learn  to  forgive,  if  not 
to  love,  for  necessity's  sake  ;  but  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  question 
excite  our  wonder  as  to  what  they  are  about — a  poor  recommendation 
for  a  title.  "Ecesis,"  we  learn,  is  derived  from  oUos,  a  house,  and 
means  "the  adjustment  of  the  plant  to  a  new  home  " — a  meaning 
that  would  have  served  admirably  as  the  title  of  Chapter  IV. ;  ]ust  as 
"  the  effect  of  the  plant  or  community  upon  its  habitat" — the  meaning 
of  "Reaction  "in  the  present  connection — would  have  been  an  excellent 
title  for  Chapter  V.  These  two  chapters  cover  a  large  tield — including 
mio-ration  of  plants,  competition,  invasion,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
soil-formation  and  structure,  soil-organisms,  the  light-,  air-,  water- 
factors,  etc.,  on  the  other.  The  matter,  however,  is  so  judiciously 
condensed  that  the  space  occupied  is  in  no  sense  out  of  balance  with 
the  rest  of  the  work.  We  venture  at  this  point  to  urge  that  the 
author  has  made  too  little  use  in  the  text — especially  in  this  part — of 
the  bibliography  with  which  he  is  evidently  extensively  familiar,  and 
of  which  he  gives  us  a  fair,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive," sample  in  a 
catalogue  of  twenty-five  pages  at  the  end. 

A  sixth  chapter  brings  us  to  the  last  stage — "  Stabilization  and 
Climax" — in  the  history  of  the  formation  ;  and,  at  page  111,  we  enter, 
with  Chapter  VII.,  upon  the  "Structure  and  Units  of  Vegetation." 
This  is  an  admirable  resume  of  the  various  concepts  of  standard 
authorities — Grisebach,  Drude,  Moss,  Schroter,  Gradmann,  and 
Warmino-, — and  is  in  the  best  historical  manner  of  Moss  in  the  New 
Phi/toloqist  (ix.  18;  1910),  whom  he  quotes  constantly  and  at  con- 
siderable length.  Chapter  VIII.,  on  "  Direction  of  i)evelo])ment," 
introduces  us  to  the  finished  article ;  Chapter  IX.  deals  with  the 
"  Classification  of  Seres."  This  is  largely  original,  the  author  being 
himself  responsible  for  the  first  system  of  classification,  in  his 
Development  and  Structure  of  Vegetation.  Chapter  X.  begins  the 
concrete  examples  of  formations — "  Climax  Formations  in  North 
America."  Although  his  own  work  in  this  field  must  be  very  exten- 
sive, the  writer  makes  but  little  allusion  thereto  ;    but  w^e  recognize 
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the  advantage  of  his  experience  in  making  a  suitable  selection  from 
the  vast  body  of  material  that  must  have  passed  under  his  purview  ; 
for  he  has  not  much  more  than  fifty  pages  at  his  disposal  for  this 
important  section  of  his  subject.  Chapter  XI.,  "  Succession  in 
Em-asia,"  disposes  of  this  section  in  a  further  forty  pages, — a  resume 
of  the  chief  work  recorded  upon  the  vegetation  of  Scandinavia, 
Britain,  Middle  Em-ope,  Ilvissia,  Mediterranean  region,  and  the 
Tropics.  Britain  can  claim  but  a  dozen  pages  in  this  really  well- 
balanced  text-book  of  Ecology.  The  next  thi-ee  chapters,  XII.  to 
XIV.,  deal  with  the  past  history  of  the  world  from  the  phvto- 
geographical  standpoint,  and  constitute  a  welcome  new  departure  in 
the  treatment  of  the  history  of  formations.  The  author  displays  his 
originality  by  the  very  presence  of  these  pages,  which  deal  with  con- 
siderations too  often  lost  sight  of  in  this  branch  of  study — conside- 
rations lying  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  By  the  way,  we  would 
suggest  that  if  the  Professor  feels  bound  to  economize  by  the  spelling 
cenophytic  for  the  more  familiar  cainopJiytic,  he  might  omit  the 
second  e  in  ceneosere,  vieseosere.  The  last  chapter  is  a  succinct 
account  of  practical  methods  in  ecological  research,  of  which  the 
writer  has  already  revealed  himself  as  no  dilettante,  in  his  Besearch 
Methods  in  Ecoloyy.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occui^ied  with 
Tables  of  Genera,  Life  Forms  and  Dominants,  Bibliography,  and, 
last — in  this  case  least,  for  it  represents  the  one  serious  omission  in 
the  work, — an  imperfect  Index,  containing  the  names  of  plants  and 
communities  only.  We  are  in  direct  disagreement  with  the  author's 
i-emark  at  its  head — "  The  full  table  of  contents  and  the  selection  of 
running  heads  appear  to  make  it  undesii-able  {sic)  to  index  subiects."' 
Like  all  good  text-book  writers.  Professor  Clements  reveals  himself 
here  as  a  conscientious  and  able  compiler.  The  compiler's  is  largely 
a  thankless  task,  for  he  labours  under  the  suspicion  not  only  of  the 
absence  of  originality,  but  of  the  lack  of  even  the  possibility  of  it. 
The  book  before  us  affords  a  clear  proof  to  the  contrar}'.  Althouo-h 
but  little  of  the  author's  own  research  is  described  in  these  pages,  this 
is  due  as  much  to  his  sense  of  proportion  as  to  his  modesty.  We 
have  said  enough  to  reveal  him  as  possessed  of  a  rare  gift  for  arrange- 
ment of  his  intricate  subject,  as  well  as  of  a  happy  and  original  knack 
of  expressing  clearly  and  readably  the  work  of  others,  blending  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  research-work  into  an  organic  whole.  This  is 
the  gift  not  only  of  original  talent,  but  of  genius. 

H.  F.  Wkknham. 

BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lin'nean  Society  on  February  7th, 
Dr.  Daydon  Jackson  gave  an  account  of  the  Fanphyton  Sicidum  of 
Francesco  Cupani  (1G57-1710)  which  was  described  by  Pritzel  as 
"liber  ineditus  rai-issimus."  A  few  copies,  none  of  which  were  com- 
plete, were  issued  in  1713  by  Cupani's  patron,  the  I'rince  Delia 
Cattolica;  the  cojiy  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Palermo 
■  is  the  nearest  complete  and  is  therefore  cited  by  Gussone  in  his 
Prodromus  and  Synopsis  ;  it  consists  of  three  volumes  with  about 
700  plates,  without  text ;  the  copy  in  our  library  has  only  196  plates, 
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two  of  which  are  in  dupUcate.  This  was  followed  by  a  reissue,  in  the 
year  1722  or  thereabout,  of  168  plates  with  engraved  numbers  and 
names  of  the  plants  altei'ed  in  some  cases,  but  without  title  or  text. 
Pritzel  enumerates  6  copies  he  has  seen,  and  additional  copies  in  the 
same  state  exist  in  our  own  library,  the  Banksian  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  ;  the  last-named  copy  wants  29  plates.  In  1807, 
Kafinesque,  then  living  at  Palermo,  issued  a  prospectus  of  yet  another 
issue  as  Pamphysia  Sicula,  which  is  cited  by  Grussone,  but  apparently 
no  copy  is  known  in  this  country.  The  single  plate  in  this  prospectus 
is  from  an  engraved  plate,  whereas  the  two  earlier  issues  are  from 
etched  jilates.  A  second  volume  shown  by  Dr.  Jackson  was  the 
anonymov;s  L^ Hlstoire  et  Pourtrait  des  Plantes,  Lyon,  1561.  The 
volume  belonged  to  Linnaeus  ;  a  pencil  note  on  the  titlepage  by  Smith 
refers  to  an  entry  in  Haller's  Bihliotlieca  Botniiica,  i.  318,  which 
proves  to  be  copied  fi'om  Adanson's  Families  des  Plontes,  i.  p.  6, 
where  the  book  is  described  from  Jussieu's  library.  Jussieu's  copy  is 
given  as  published  at  Rouen  in  1555,  and  attributed  to  Du  Gort ;  the 
brothers  Jean  and  Robert  Du  Gort  were  printers  at  Rouen  at  that 
time,  and  probably  drew  up  the  volume  from  the  Lyons  issue  of 
Fuchs's  Historia  Stirpium  of  1551,  as  19  of  the  cuts  are  identical  in 
both  books.  At  present  no  help  in  clearing  up  the  points  involved 
has  been  obtained  from  Barbier's  Ouvrages  Aii07iymes,  Querard's 
La  France  Litteraire,  nor  has  any  copy  been  found  in  any  biblio- 
graphy or  library  answering  to  that  shown,  which  seems  to  be  unique. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Perthshire  Societi/  of  Natural  Science 
(vol.  vi.  part  4)  contains  some  discursive  "  Botanical  Notes,"  by 
Mr.  D.  A.  Haggart,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  by  Mr.  W.  Barclay. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on  Jan.  31  Mr.  A.  Mallock 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Growth  of  Trees,"  in  which  an  account  was 
given  of  some  recent  observations.  These  consisted  in  the  measurement, 
at  short  intervals  of  time,  of  the  variation  of  the  girth  of  the  trees  at 
a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground ;  the  measures  were 
made  by  an  "  interference  "  method  which  is  described.  The  results 
showed  a  well-marked  daily  period  in  the  variation  of  girth,  different 
for  different  species  of  tree,  but  in  all  cases  having  a  maximum  at 
night  and  a  minimum  shortly  after  noon.  Diagrams  of  sets  of  obser- 
vations, each  extending  over  several  days,  are  -included,  showing  the 
gi'OAvth  of  a  black  poplar,  an  oak  and  a  Douglas  fir.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  readings  were  taken  in  the  course  of  each  twenty-four  hours. 

Ottk  readers,  and  especially  those  through  whose  kindness  the 
serions  deficit  upon  the  volume  for  1916  was  met,  will  we  think  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  account  for  1917  shows  a  comparatively  small 
loss,  which  indeed  is  more  than  met  by  the  balance  that  remained 
after  the  1916  bill  had  been  paid.  This  result  is  due  to  certain 
economies  which  we  were  compelled  to  adopt,  and  also  to  an  increase 
— not  large,  but  sufficient  to  affect  the  result — in  the  number  of 
subscribers  :  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  should  be  grateful  for  further 
additions  to  the  list.  There  has  also  been  a  gratifying  absence  of  the 
difiicvdties  connected  with  production  which  during  1916  tried  the 
patience  of  Editor  and  subscribers  alike. 


CllEPlS  NUD1CAULI8  L.  AND  LEONTODON  HIRTUS  L. 
Bv  C.  C.  Lacaita,  F.L.S. 
1>  the  following  paper  I  shall  attempt  to  prove : 

I.  That  Crepis  nudicaulis  L.  is  either  Leonfodou  Villarsii 
Lois.,  in  which  case  the  name  must  be  altered  to  Lf;oittudoii 
Hudicauiis,  or  a  nomen  confusum  to  be  discarded. 

II.  That  Leonfodon  hirlns  L.  is  L.  Villarsil  and  not 
Thrincia  liirta  Koth,  introducing  evidence  from  the  Linnean 
Herbarium  that  has  hitherto  been  overlooked. 

III.  That  the  legitimate  title  for  Thrincia  liirta,  lioth  is 
Thrincia  taraxacoides  (Vil!.  sul)  Uyoseride). 

I.  Ckepis  iSL'UfCArLis  L.  Sp.  PI.  p.  8Uo  (1758),  "  foliis  lanceo- 
latis,  dentato-sinuatis,  hispidis,  setis  subulatis,  scapo  unilioro,"  is 
certainly  not  Thrincia  hirfa  Iloih,  but  either  Leoniodon  V illarsii 
Lois,  or  a  mixture  of  that  species  with  L.  crisj)ics  Yill.  The  Bauhin 
synonyms  cited  belong  to  X.  cri^^ij^ns  or  to  the  almost  identical 
L.  saxafilis  Rchb.  The  words  "  foL  lane,  dentato-sinuatis"  are 
more  suitable  to  crispns  than  to  Villamii,  but  the  expression  "setis 
subulatis  '"  admirably  indicates  a  peculiarity  of  Villarsii  and  is 
inapplicable  to  any  other  species  that  could  be  intended.  The 
habitat,  "  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Hispania,"  suits  both  ci-ii>-j)us  and 
Villarsii,  bvit  hardh'  would  allow  of  Thrincia  hirla.  The  seta^  on 
the  leaf  of  L.  criajms  are  slender,  but  very  conspicuously  three- 
forked  at  the  top,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Those  of 
Thrincia  hirta  are  much  less  copious,  short,  and  for  the  most  part 
obviously  forked — "  bitides  en  y-grec,"  in  Villars's  words.  Thote  ef 
Villarsii  were  described  by  Ball  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  (1850)  as 
"  longis  albis  simplicibus,  interdum  apice  brevissime  f  urcatis."  They 
are  very  thick  at  the  base,  altogether  longer  and  stronger  than  in 
crispiis  or  in  T.  hirta,  but  to  the  naked  eye  they  look  simple  {cf. 
Yill.  Dauph.  iii.  tab.  xxv.),  though  a  good  lens  I'e veals  tliat  man}"  are 
very  shortly  two-  or  occasionally  even  three-pronged  at  the  tijj. 

In  8p.  PI.  ed.  2,  p.  1134,  Linmeus  quotes  his  previous  diagnosis 
of  Crcpis  nudicaulis,  without  mentioning  that  name,  as  a  sjnonym 
of  Leonfodon  hirtus,  which,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  unques- 
tionably identical  with  X.  Villarsii  Lois.  But  in  8yst.  Nat.  ed.  x. 
p.  1194,  whei-e  he  first  created  L.  hirtus,  Crepis  nudicaulis  is  not 
referred  to  that  species,  but  hesitatingly  thought  to  be  a  variety  of 
L.  hispidus.  There  is  no  specimen  of  Crepis  midicaulis  in  the 
Linnean  Herbarium.  There  might  therefore  be  some  excuse  for 
rejecting  the  specific  name  nudicaulis  as  uncertain  and  ambiguous, 
but  if  used  at  all  it  must,  as  the  oldest,  be  substituted  for  Leontodon 
hirtus  L.  and  consequently  for  L.  Villarsii  Lois.  It  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  Thrincia  hirta  lioth  (whether  that  species  be  transferred 
to  Leontodon  or  not),  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Britten  in  Journ.  Bot. 
xlv.  p.  81  (1907).  Leontodon  midicaulis  Mc'rat  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat. 
xxii.  p.  109  (1S81),  quoted  by  Williams,  Prodr.  Fh  Brit.  i.  p.  70 
(1901),  as  synonymous  with  T.  hirta,  is  a  mere  misprint  or  sliji  of 
JoLU^AL  UJ'   IjOTANY. YoL.  50.       [Al'KJL.  1918.]-  n 
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the  pen  on  the  part  of  Merat,  who  only  transfers  to  Leant od on  a 
Thrincia  wrongly  quoted  by  him  as  T.  nudicaulis  Lag.  But  no 
such  name  exists.  Lagasca,  Gen.  et  Spec.  Nov.  p,  24  (1816),  wrote 
nudicalyx  not  nudicatilis,  so  that  Herat's  Leontodon  must  either  be 
altered  to  nudicalyx  or  treated  as  a  nullit}^ 

II.  That  Leontodon  hibtus  of  Linnaeus  *  was  rightly  inter- 
preted by  Villars  and  is  identical  with  i.  Villarsii  Lois,  results 
from  («)  the  characters;  (h)  the  southern  habitat ;  (c)  the  synonyms, 
which,  although  not  all  applicable  to  L.  Villarsii,  absolutely  exclude 
Thrincia  liirta  ;  {d)  the  Linnean  Herbarium,  which  contains  two, 
and  only  two,  specimens  named  hirtiun  by  Linnaeus,  both  being 
indisputably  L.  Villarsii,  one  received  from  Allioni  and  the  other 
grown  in  Hort.  Ups. 

This  view  has  been  clearly  stated  bv  Villars  (1789),  Wallroth 
(1822),  Kichter  (1834),  Koch  (1887),  Eischoft"  (1851),  and  Rouy 
(1907),  and  accepted  by  Beck  (1893)  and  Williams  (1901).  But  the 
evidence  from  the  Herbarium,  which  clinches  the  argument,  is  now 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time. 

The  contrary  theor}^,  that  Leontodon  liivtus  is  Thrincia  hirta 
Roth,  started  with  Dillenius  (1719)  and  Buxbaum  (1721),  who 
were  followed  by  Leysser  (1761),  Leevs  (1775),  Both  (1788  and 
1797),  and  above  all  by  Willdenow  (1800),  Avho  consequently, 
in  Sp.  PL  iii.  p.  1552,  creates  Apargia  Villarsii  for  Villars's 
L.  hirtvs- — a  name  subsequently  transferred  by  Loiseleur,  Fl.  Gall.  ii. 
p.  514  (1807),  to  the  genus  Leontodon.  It  is  probably  to  the 
influence  of  Dillenius,  as  editor  of  the  third  edition  of  Kay's  Synopsis 
(1724),  that  a  plant  gathered  by  Bobart  near  Oxford  is  there  (p.  167) 
wrongly  referred  to  synonyms  of  Bauhin  and  Colonna,  which  were 
afterwards  taken  up  (that  of  Colonna  onlj^  b}^  implication)  by 
Linnseus  for  his  Crepis  midicavlis  and  Leontodon  hirtus,  although 
really  belonging  to  L.  crisjms  Vill.,  as  had  been  well  known  to  Bay 
himself.  Thus  were  the  tares  sown  that  produced  their  crop  in 
the  pages  of  Hudson,  Sibthorp,  Smith,  Sowerby  and  Syme  and 
Bentham. 

To  prove  the  identity  of  L-  hirtvs  L.  with  L.  Villarsii  con- 
clusively, and  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  contrary  error,  involves  a 
discussion  of  a  good  many  pre-Linnean  synonyms  and  other  matters  of 
research  which  few  will  take  the  pains  to  seek  ovit  for  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  concisely.  As  to  the  old 
synonyms  quoted  by  Linnaeus,  some  can  be  identified  with  cei'tainty, 
and  it  is  on  these  that  we  must  rely ;  some  are  doubtful ;  some  are 
clearly  wrong,  /.  e.  incompatible  with  the  others  or  with  his  diagnoses 
and  characters.  The  only  way  to  make  them  intelligible  is  to  take 
the  names  in  chronological  ordei",  including  a  few  not  directly  refeiTed 
to  by  Linnteus,  These  are  they,  and  I  will  point  out  at  once  that  one 
only,  and  that  doubtfvilly,  can  be  landerstood  to  apply  to  Thrincia  hirta. 

*  Linnaeus  wrote  hiriirm,  but  it  is  surely  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  pedantry  to 
perpetuate  the  false  genders  of  Linnaeus,  or  of  other  authors  who,  like  him, 
"in  Greek  are  sadly  to  seek."  The  cases  of  Stachyti  and  Orchis  are  different, 
for  althovigh  these  words  are  masculine  in  Greek,  they  at  any  rate  seem  to 
be  used  as  feminine  by  Pliny,  from  whom  they  were  adopted. 
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1.  Colonna,  Ecphrasis,  p.  244  (1606),  with  figure  on  p.  243, 
describes  Sieracium  alterum  saxatile  montftnuin,  "quod  inter 
saxorum  rimas  oriri  observavi."  This  plant  from  the  habitat,  the 
descri])tion,  and  '  the  figui'e  is  certainly  Aparyia  saxatilis  Ten. 
(transferred  by  Reiehenbach  to  Leontodon),  for  which  it  is  quoted 
by  Tenore  himself  in  Fl.  Nap.  ii.  p.  168  and  Sylloge,  p.  593,  so  here 
we  have  safe  ground.  L.  saxatilis  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  L.  crispus  Vill.  *,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  may  be 
treated  as  identical.  Villars,  Dauph.  iii.  p.  85,  quotes  Colonna's 
name  as  synonymous  with  crispus. 

2.  Caspar  Bauhin,  Prodr.  p.  63  (1620),  describes  and  figures  as 
no.  i.,  Hieracium  denfis  leonis  folia  (sic  •pro/olio)  hirsntie  aspeimm 
minus,  adding  "  Monspelii  provenit "  and  "  florem  aureum."  The 
figure  is  very  like  that  of  Colonna  and  clearly  represents  L.  crispus, 
not  L.  ViUarsii,  and  far  less  Tlirincia  hirta.  It  is  quoted  by 
Villars  for  crisp>us,  and  by  Linnaeus  for  L.  Jiispidus  \aY.  /3.  in  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  1,  p.  799,  but  for  C'repis  nudicaulis  on  p.  805  and  for  L.  liirtus 
in  ed.  2,  j).  1123.     This  plant  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  CB.  i. 

3.  Ibidem,  no.  ii.,  Hieracivm  minus  glahruin,  "  apud  nos  circa 
autumnum  florens,  in  agris  reperitur."  In  the  same  author's  Pinax 
this  becomes  no.  viii.,  H.  minus  glahrtim  foliis  eleganter  virentibus ; 
"  hoc  2  est  in  Prodr.,"  a  phrase  which  puts  it  far  away  from  the 
Jiirtus  of  Linn.,  who  does  not  cite  it.  It  is  only  mentioned  here, 
because,  as  we  shall  see,  Villars,  commenting  on  Dillenius,  misused  this 
no.  ii.  Ray  mentions  it  in  Hist.  i.  p.  236,  among  species  that  he 
had  not  seen.  Its  identity  is  uncertain  ;  might  it  not  be  L.  autum- 
nalis  ? 

4.  Ibidem,  p.  66,  no.  xix.,  Hieracium  pumilum  saxatile  as- 
perum,  radice  prcemorsa.  "  In  Alpibus  provenit,"  and  "  florem  sub- 
luteum,"  with  a  figure  which  will  not  do  for  L.  ViUarsii  or  for 
i.  crispus.  This  has  been  refeiTed  to  Tlirincia  hirta  by  Hudson, 
Fl.  Angl.  p.  297  (1762),  and  others.  Villars  mentions  it  three  times, 
under  L.  liirtns  at  p.  83,  L.  proteiformis  at  p.  89,  and  Hi^oseris 
taraxacoides  at  p.  167,  but  from  the  notes  on  pp.  89  and  167  his 
own  opinion  was  clearly  in  favour  of  L.  proteiformis=^L.  hispidus 
L.,  and  I  think  correctly,  for  neither  the  root  iior  the  leaves  shown  in 
the  figure  are  those  of  Thrincia  hirta.  If  Bauhin's  account  be  read 
through,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  grouped  three  or  foiu-  different  plants 
under  the  above  phrase,  which  does  not  facilitate  their  identification. 
Ray,  Hist.  i.  p.  246,  under  this  name  describes  leaves  "  longis  jiedi- 
culis  (sic)  donata,  uncias  tres  quatuorve  longa,  semiunciam  lata," 
and  also  calls  the  flower  "  subluteum."  This  may  point  to  Thrincia 
hirta,  but  the  identity  remains  exceedingly  doubtful.  Linnaeus  only 
quotes  this  Bauhin  name  for  L.  hirtus  in  the  Mantissa,  where  he  has 
copied  from  Gerard  several  fresh  synonyms  that  conflict  with  those  of 
his  earlier  works.     This  will  be  ix'fen-ed  to  as  CB  xix. 

5.  C.  Bauhin,  Pinax,  p.  127  (1623),  no.  x.,  Hieracium  dentis 
leonis  folio  hir.sutie  asperum  minus  laciniatnin,  quoting  as  synony- 
mous Colonna's  plant.    .This   CB  x.  therefore  is  Leontodon  .•saxatilis, 

*  Ball  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  considers  them  specifically  distinct,  giving 
characters  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

h2 
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practically  =  i.  crispus,  and  is  cited  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1  for  L.  J/ispidus 
var.  />.  and  also  for  Crepls  nudicaul/s,  l>ut  in  ed.  2  for  i.  hirfus. 

G.  Ibidem,  no.  xi.,  Hieracium  dent  is  leonis  folio  hirsutie  asperum 
m(((jis  laciniatum,  "  quod  in  Prodr.  i.  est."  It  is  therefore  L.  crispus, 
though  cited  m  Sp.  PL  ed.  1,  for  L.  Jiispidiis  var.  y.  as  well  as  for 
Crepis  midicaulis,  but  in  ed.  2  for  L.  hirtus  *. 

7.  Ibidem,  no.  ix.,  Hieracium  asperum  Jlo7'e  magno  dentis  leonis. 
Wrongly  quoted  by  Linnaeus,  in  the  Mantissa  only,  for  L.  hirtus. 
Ray,  Hist.  i.  p.  245,  had  recognised  in  it  his  "Dandelion  Hawkweed" 
=  L.  hispidus  L.,  to  which  it  is  also  referred  by  Villars,  jd.  89. 

8.  J.  Bauhin,  Hist.  ii.  p.  1038  (IGol),  describes  and  figures  a 
species  very  different  from  any  of  the  above  as  Hieracium parvum 
hirtum,  caule  aphyllo,  crispum  uhi  siccatum,  "a  multis  annis 
habemus  Monspelii  lectum."  Hereafter  referred  to  simply  as  JB. 
It  is  an  excellent  figure  of  L.  Villarsii,  to  which  it  is  i-eferred  by 
Villars  himself,  p.  82.  Ray  knew  the  species  well,  giving  an  in- 
teresting description  of  it  in  Hist.  i.  p.  246,  where  he  says,  "  caulem 
tactu  asperum  et  singularem,"  and  "  folia  ex  radice  gracili  complura 
per  terram  sparsa  densa  rigidaque  lanugine  spinula  quodammodo 
imitata,  hirta  et  incana,  semiunciam  aut  duas  uncias  longa,  satis  lata, 
divisione  Erucae  purpurete  nobis  dictte  ;  siccata  crispa  videntur.  Nos 
quoque  in  agro  Monspessulano  (legimus)."  Note  the  proportion  and 
shape  of  the  leaves,  which  is  characteristic  of  L.  Villarsii  t-  Here 
we  have  the  source  of  the  specific  name  hirtus  adopted  by  Linnaeus, 
who,  as  before,  quotes  the  synonym  for  L.  hispidus  (o.  and  y.,  and  for 
Crepis  niidicaulis  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1,  but  for  L.  hirtus  in  ed.  2.  Ray's 
interpretation  of  the  early  names  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  No 
other  botanist  knew  so  manjr  species  or  was  so  nearlj^  infallible  in 
regard  to  those  he  speaks  of.  Had  Linnanis  paid  as  much  attention 
to  Rav  as  to  some  other  authors,  whose  entire  volumes  are  not  worth 
a  page  of  Ray,  many  of  the  confusions  in  the  Species  Plantarum 
might  have  been  avoided. 

9.  Tovu'nefort,  Inst.  p.  468  (1700),  Dens  Leonis  fol Us  hirsutis 
et  asperis  saxatilis,  quoting  as  synonyms  Colonna  and  CB  x.  This 
name  is  not  alluded  to  by  Linnaeus,  but  is  rightly  quoted  by  Villars, 
p.  84,  for  L.  crispus,  although,  in  conseqvience  of  Dillenius's  heresy, 
he  had  quoted  CB  x.  for  L.  hirtus. 

*  Dillenius,  Cat.  PI.  Giss.  p.  114  (1719),  argues  that  C.  Bauhin  must  have 
(accidentally  ?)  transposed  his  minus  and  niagis  in  the  Pinax,  and  that  really 
CB  i.  =  CB  X.  and  Colonna's  plant  =CB  si.  This  idea  was  probably  sug-g-ested 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  minus  in  CB  i.  as  well  as  in  CB  x.,  but  the 
argument  rests  on  the  false  assiimption  that  the  plant  found  at  the  "little  mill" 
near  Giessen  is  CB  i.  =  CB  xi.,  which  of  course  is  impossible,  and  on  the  fact  that 
this  Giessen  plant  is  not  that  of  Colonna.  Moreover,  he  contradicts  himself, 
for  he  first  assumes  CB  i.  =  CB  xi.  and  then  tries  to  prove  that  CB  i.  =  CB  x.  His 
remarks  may  therefore  be  ignored,  although  Villars,  p.  85.  note  1,  seems  to 
accept  them  ;  but  that  note  farther  confuses  matters  by  bringing  in  the  second 
species  of  Bauhin's  Prodromus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  and  is  not  alluded  to  by  Dillenius. 

f  There  is  a  specimen  in  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  16G,  p.  21.  The  volume  of  Herb. 
Sloane  being  temporarily  inaccessible,  I  have  not  been  able  to  inspect  the 
specimens  of  this  and  allied  species  referred  to  in  the  margin  of  the  Mus.  Brit. 
copy  of  Ray's  Hinturia. 
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10.  Ibidem,  p.  459,  Dens  Leoiiis  foliis  minimis  hirsutis  ef 
asperis  with  JB  as  a  s_7nonym.  Tliis  name  of  Tournefort  is  there- 
fore correctly  quoted  for  L.  hirtios  in  the  Mantissa  and  also  bv 
Villars,  p.  82. 

11.  (jrerard,  Fl.  Gralloprovincialis,  pp.  1G6,  167  (1761),  rearranges, 
not  very  clearl}',  the  allied  forms  of  Leontodon  found  in  this  district, 
apparently  following  the  ideas  of  Garidel,  Hist.  p.  150  (1715). 
Linnaeus  in  the  Mantissa  seems  to  have  accepted  this  arrangement 
and  to  have  been  misled  by  Grerard  into  quoting  the  inapplicable 
synonyms  CB  ix.  and  CB  xix.  The  citations  of  Grerard's  own  phrases 
m  the  Mantissa  may  be  ignored,  as  they  throw  no  light  on  the 
problem. 

We  thus  find  Linnaeus  quoting : 

(1)  JB.,  from  which  he  adopts  the  name  hirtus  and  which  is 

Zi.  Villarsii,  under  L.  hispidus  var.  y.  in  Sp.  PI.  1,  p.  799 
and  under  L.  hirtus  in  Sp.  PL  2,  p.  1123  and  Mant. 
p.  458. 

(2)  CB  i.,  which  is  L.  crispus,  vmder  L.  hispidus  var.  /5.  in  Sp. 

PI.  1,  p.  799,  under  Grepis  nudicaulis  ibid.  p.  805,  and 
under  L.  hirtus  in  Sp.  PI.  2,  p.  1124. 

(3)  CB  xix.,  which  is  probably  L.  hispidus,  though  not  impossibly 

Thrincia  hirta,  under  L.  hirtus  in  Mant.  p.  458  only. 

(4)  CBx.  and  CB  xi.,  which  are  L.  crispus,  under  L.  hispidus 

p.  andy.  in  Sp.  PI.  1,  p.  799,  under  Orepis  nudicaulis,  ibid, 
p.  805,  and  under  L.  hirtus  in  Sp.  PI.  2,  p.  1123. 

(5)  CB  ix.,  which  is  some  form  of  L.  hispjidus,  under  L.  hirtus 

in  Mant.  p.  45^  only. 

(6)  Tournefort's   Dens    leonis  foliis   minimis    hirsutis    asperis, 

which  is  L.  saxatilis-=L.  crispus,  under  L.  hirtus  in 
Mant.  p.  458  only. 

(7)  Certain  names  of  Grerard  in  Mant.  p.  458  onh",  which  may 

be  ignored. 

Now^,  although  these  synonyms  are  conflicting,  it  is  clear  that 
only  one,  introduced  in  the  Mantissa  among  othe]-  afterthoughts, 
could  possibly  refer  to  Thrincia  hirta ;  that  the  introduction  of 
CB  ix.,  "Dandelion  Hawkweed "  is  obviously  an  error;  that  those 
which  belong  to  L.  crispus  are  only  three  repetitions  of  the  same 
thing ;  and  that  the  one  which  indisputably  represents  L.  Villarsii 
is  the  parent  of  the  name  hirtus.  We  may  therefore  regard  this  last 
as  predominant  and  conclusive. 

To  pass  from  the  old  synonyms  to  Linna^us's  own  descriptions. 
He  recurs  four  times  to  Leontodon  hirtus. 

(A)  In  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  x.  p.  1194  (1759)  as  "  L.  calyee  toto  erecto 
lieviusculo,  foliis  dcntatis  hirtis ;  setis  simplicissimis  (1)"  ;  identified 
with  vars.  fl.  and  y.  of  L.  hispidus  of  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1,  but  not  with 
Crepis  nudicaulis,  which  is  hesitatingly  referred  to  the  preceding 
species  L.  hispidus  as  "  f orsan  hujus  varietas."'  No  Jiabitat  is 
assigned.  The  above  -  diagnosis  is  repeated  on  every  sub.se<|uent 
reference  to  L.  hirtus. 

(B)  In  Sp.   PI.  ed.   2,   p.    1123  (17G3),  with   the  same  diagnosis 
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and  the  additional  characters  ;  "  Foha  pilis  apice  indivisis  (2)  ;  radius 
corollffi  subtus  etiara  luteus  nee  vireseens  (3)  ;  pappus  plumosus  (4)." 
The  diagnosis,  but  not  the  name,  of  Crepis  nudicaulis  is  now  quoted 
as  a  synonym,  as  well  as  L.  hispidum  vars.  /3.  and  y.  The  habitat  is 
Helvetia,  Grallia  Narbonensis,  Hispania. 

(C)  In  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  xii.  p.  522  (1767),  with  the  same  diagnosis 
and  the  further  characters  :  "  Folia  rigidula,  tactu  quasi  arida  (5), 
laciniis  obliquatis  (6)  ;  cal3"cis  foliola  oxtima  dilatata  mediante 
plica."     No  synonyms  or  habitat  are  mentioned. 

(D)  In  Mantissa,  p.  458  (1771J,  no  new  characters  are  assigned; 
four  fresh  synonyms  are  introduced ;  Crepis  nudicaulis  is  not  alluded 
to,  but  L.  hispidum  vars.  /3.  and  y.  are  excluded  and  referred  back  to 
their  original  position  under  that  species,  apparently  in  deference  to 
the  arrangement  in  Gerard,  Prov.  p.  166. 

Of  the  various  characters  no  less  than  six — those  numbered — are 
incompatible  with  Thrincia  hirta  or  with  any  other  species  than 
L.  Villarsii:  (1)  "  setis  simplicissimis  "  and  (2)  "folia  pilis  apice 
indivisis  "  are  different  ways  of  expressing  that  without  considerable 
magnitieatiou  the  hairs  appear  simple,  as  shown  in  Villars'  figure  of 
his  L.  hirfus,  Dauph.  iii.  tab.  xxv.  But  in  Thrincia  hirta,  as  in 
L.   crispus,   they  visibly   fork   into  two  or  three  points  at  the  tip. 

(3)  "  Kadius  corollaB  subtus  etiam  luteus  nee  vireseens."  This 
excludes  both  L.  hispidas  and  Thrincia  hirta,  in  both  of  which  the 
difference  of  colour  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  ligules,  varying  from 
greenish  to  livid  or  reddish  brown,  is  conspicuous  and  still  plainly 
visible  in  old  exsiceata  of  the  middle  of  last  century.  But  it  does 
not  exclude   L.  crispus,  which  also  has    ligiiles  yellow   underneath. 

(4)  '"'■Pappus   plumosus''''  :    this    seems    to    exclude   any    Thrincia. 

(5)  and  (6)  "  Folia  rigidula,  tactu  quasi  arida  "  and  "  laciniis  obli- 
quatis." These  leaf  characters  are  very  distinctive  of  L.  Villarsii 
and  quite  fatal  to  the  claim  of  Thrincia  hirta.  Leontodon  crispus, 
if  not  so  obviously  excluded  by  (5),  is  quite  incompatible  with  (6),  a 
phrase  which  may  be  compared  with  Ray's  "folia  divisione  Erucse 
purpurese."  Thus  the  character  are  even  more  decisive  than  the 
synonyms  in  favoiar  of  L.  Villarsii. 

Now  for  the  Linnean  specmiens.  There  are  four  sheets  pinned 
together  *.  But  of  these  only  two  have  been  named  by  Linnpevis 
himself,  and  both  are  precisely  L.  Villarsii.  Another  is  Leontodon 
pyrenaicus  Gouan,  and  the  fourth  is  Thrincia  hirta  Roth.  But 
neither  of  the  latter  have  been  named  by  Linna?us,  or  indeed  bear  any 
writing  of  his  except  the  abbreviation  "All."  on  the  sheet  oi  L.  pyre- 
naicus. Three  of  these  specimens,  viz.  the  two  L.  Villarsii  as  well 
as  the  Thrincia  hirta  bear  the  words  "  hirtum  D.  Afzel."  written  in 
pencil  by  Smith.  How  Smith  obtained  Afzelius's  determination  of 
them  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  worthless,  confusing  as  it  does  two 
such  very  dissimilar  plants.  They  have  also  been  examined  and 
ticketed  by  Schultz  Bipontinus :  unfortunately  his  ticket,  now 
attached  to  the  uppermost  and  most  important  specimen,  has  obviously 

*  Dr.  Daydon  Jackson  informs  me  that  he  has  not  been  able,  in  the  course 
of  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Linnean  herbarium,  to  ascertain  to 
whom  the  pinning  together  of  sheets  is  to  be  attributed,  though  in  some  cases  it 
may  liave  been  done  l>y  Linnajus  himself. 
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got  misplaced  by  some  accident,  for  it  says  "  Scorzonera  macro- 
cephala  DC,"  an  impossible  determination  for  him  to  have  suggested. 
Scorzoriera  macrocephala,  DC.  Prodr.  vii.  p.  122  (1838)  is  defined 
"  glabra,  fol.  confertis  sessilibus  linearibus  ....  capitulum  2  poll, 
longuin,  pollicem  et  ultra  latum." 

To  go  into  farther  detail  as  to  these  four  specimens,  they  are : 

(1)  A  small  and  unmistakable  example  of  L.  Villarsii  received 
from  AUioni,  on  which  Linnieus  has  written  '■'■  hirtum^^  and  "All." 
and  a  teryo  "  Hieracium  parvum  hirsutum,  caule  aphyllo,  ci-assmn  ubi 
siccatum.  J.  B.  Allion.  distinguendum  ab  Hieracio  caule  aphyllo 
hirsutum  J.  B.  Est  C.  B.  prodr.  diversum  ab  liispido  pilis  indivisis, 
calyce  glabro  "  and  "  ex  agro  nicensi." 

This  sheet  also  bears  "  hirtum  D.  Afzel."  in  Smith's  hand  and 
the  impossible  label  of  Schultz'  above  referred  to. 

(2)  An  undoubted  piece  of  Thrincia  liirta  Roth,  without  any 
writing  of  Linnaeus'  and  sine  loco.  To  this  also  Smith  has  wa-itten 
"  hirtum  D.  AfzeL"  and  Schultz  has  ticketed  "  Thrincia  liirta 
Roth." 

(3)  A  luxuriant  specimen  of  L.  Villarsii  grown  in  Hort.  Upsala, 
to  which  Linmeus  has  written  "H.  U."  and  "  A«6rj9«'</?«/«,"  cancelled 
and  corrected  to  ^^  hirtum,''  then  a  tergo  "  cujus  pili  non  apice 
stellatii"  Smith  has  again  added  "  hirtum  D.  Afzel,"  and  Schultz 
has  ticketed  "X.  Villarsii.'''' 

(4)  A  small  example  of  Leontodon  pyrenaicus  Gouan,  111.  p.  55, 
tab.  22.  figs.  1  &  2  (1773)  =  P/cm-  saxatilis  All  Fed.  i.  jx  211, 
tab.  14.  fig.  4.  This  bears  no  writing  of  Linnajus  except  "Alb," 
showing  that  it  came  from  Allioni.  The  label  in  Allioni's  hand 
gimamed  to  the  sheet  says  "  Taraxacum  foliis  integris  dentatis,  calyce 
hispido,  pappo  plumoso  Hall.,"  which  is  one  of  the  synonyms  quoted 
by  him  for  his  Picris  saxatilis.  There  is  no  writing  of  Smith's  on 
this  sheet.      Schultz  has  ticketed  it  "  Leontodon  pyrenaicusC 

This  is  surely  enough  to  establish  the  identity  of  L.  hirtus  L. 
with  L.  Villarsii.  The  possibility  of  taking  it  for  Thrincia  hirta 
seems  due  to  the  mistake  having  already  occm-red  before  the  pubH 
cation  of  the  Linnean  name.  Dillenius,  Cat.  PL  Giss.  p.  114  (1719), 
fancied  that  he  had  found  C.  Bauhin's  Hieracium  Dentis  leonis  folio 
Jiirsutie  asperum  minus  at  Giessen,  "  ad  molendinum  parvum,"  and 
Buxbaum,  Enum.  PI.  Hall.  p.  96  (1724),  quotes  Hieracium  parvum 
hirsutum,  caule  aphyllo,  crispum  ubi  siccatum  J.  B.  (with  Tourne- 
fort's  synonym  also)  for  the  fields  near  Halle.  In  both  cases  the 
plant  must  have  been  thrincia  hirta,  ex  loco,  and  the  old  Bauhin 
names  are  wrongly  d)-agged  in. 

When  Leysser  wrote  hh  Flora  Halensis- (17(51)  Leontodon  hirtus 
had  made  its  a])pearance  in  Sj'st.  Nat.  x.  (1759)  with  a  reference  to 
Sp.  PI.  i.  p.  799,  which  brought  in  a.s  sj^nonymous  the  very  Bauhin 
name  that  Buxbaum  had  ([uoted,  so  he  not  unnaturally  (p.  145) 
referred  the  Halle  plant  to  the  Linnean  species,  as  jet  very  meagrely 
described.  So  far  we  have  nothing  but  the  north  German  iiabitat  to 
identify  the  plant  of  these  three  authors  with  Thrincia  hirta,  but 
the  characters  assigned  to  L.  hirtus  by  Leers,  Fl.  Herborn.  p.  168 
(1775),  are  those  of  T.  hirta:  "corollulae  lividse,  demura  flavaj  " 
and  "  semen   corollae  extimje  cah'culo  bi-evi  loco  pappi  coronatum." 
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I  eysser  in  his  second  edition  of  1783,  p.  191,  at  last  notices  that  the 
Linnean  "  pilis  simplicissimis "  will  not  fit  the  German  plant,  but 
instead  of  suspecting  an  error  on  his  own  part,  calmly  alters  those 
woi'ds  into  "  setis  furcatis  "  without  any  ex])lanation.  Roth,  in  Tent. 
Fl.  Germ.  i.  }).  333  (1788),  only  quotes  7>.  hirfiis  with  the  Linnean 
diagnosis  as  found  "in  pratis  et  pascuis  humidis  totivis  fere  Ger- 
maniie,"  but  in  Catalect.  Bot.  p.  98  (1797)  he  transfers  Leontodon 
hirtus  to  his  new  genus  Thrincia  without  alluding  to  Linnaeus  or  to 
Villars,  although  he  had  seen  the  latter  author's  work,  for  he  refers 
Hyoseris  taraxacoides  Vill.  (wi'ongly)  to  Thrincia  hispida.  He  says 
of  T.  hirta  "  folia  pilis  bi-  seu  trif urcatis,"  apparently  unconscious  that 
this  one  character  proves  it  not  to  be  the  Linnean  L.  hirtus.  Then 
he  quotes  OB  i.  and  JB,  sa^dng  of  the  latter  "cum  figura  bona," 
which  only  shows  how  easily  Hgures  can  be  misreferred  by  those  who 
ai'e  not  acquainted  with  the  plant  that  they  really  represent. 

The  great  authority  of  Willdenovv  and  his  deliberate  creation  of  a 
new  name  for  the  L.  hirtus  of  Villai-s  no  doubt  projmgated  the 
erroneous  opinion,  which  had  been  combated  by  Wallroth,  Sched.  Grit. 
Fl.  Hal.  p.  441  (1822)  ;  by  Richter,  the  compiler  of  the  Codex 
Linncdcinus,  in  Flora,  1834,  p.  661,  where  he  says  "  the  Linnean  plant 
is  and  remains  the  by  him  fully  characterised  south  European  one, 
immediately  recognisajjle  by  its  mai-ginal  Horets  being  yellow  under- 
neath, as  already  remarked  by  Wallroth.  An  error  of  lioth's  can 
alter  nothing  here  "  ;  by  Koch,  Syn.  p.  417  (1837),  under  Thrincia 
hirta, '■'■  Leontodon  hirtiim  L.  ex  Sm.  sed  descriptio  Linneana  accu- 
ratius  in  Leontodoit  Villarsii  quadrat "  ;  by  Bischoff,  Beitr.  p.  43 
(1851)  ;  and  by  Rouy  in  Bull.  8oc.  Bot.  Fr."'liv.  p.  52  (1907).  It  is 
strange  that  most  British  botanists  should  have  overlooked  or  ignored 
the  protests  of  all  these  authors.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  them  that  a 
pl.mt  from  the  sunny  hills — not  the  high  mountains — of  Dauphine  is 
a  priori  more  likely  than  one  from  the  meadows  of  Germany  to 
represent  a  species  known  to  Linnjeus  from  Southern  France  and 
Spam,  and  to  his  predecessors  from  Mont])el]ier  ? 

III.  What  is  the  coiTCct  name  for  Thrincia  //?>f«-Roth,  wliether 
under  Thrincia  or  under  Leontodon,  seeing  that  neither  the  Linnean 
hirtus  nor  the  Limiean  nndicaulis  can  be  employed  for  this  species? 
It  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Villars,  who  kncAV  the  plant  well  and  named 
it  Hyoseris  iaraxacoides  in  Prosp.  Dauph.  p.  33  (1779)  with  a  brief, 
but  intelligible,  diagnosis.  It  was  taken  up  by  Allioni,  Fed.  i. 
p.  227  (1785),  as  Hhacjadiolns  taraxacoides,m\d  then  again  described 
and  figured  admiral)ly  by  Villars  in  Hist.  PI.  Dauph.  iii.  p.  166, 
tab.  XXV.  (1789),  where  he  distinctly  states  that  it  is  perennial. 
The  identity  of  Hyoseris  taraxacoides,  Vill.  with  Thrincia  hirta 
Iloth  is  obvious,  and  the  species  must  be  called  Thrincia  taraxa- 
coides, comb,  nov.*,  notwithstanding  Roth's  having  wrongly    quoted 

*  Those  who  merge  Thrincia  in  Leontodon  will  have  to  say  Leontodon  taraxa- 
coides as  another  new  combination,  for  L.  taraxacoides  Merat  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat. 
xxii.  p.  108  (1831)  is  a  nullity.  He  quotes  "  Leontodon  taraxacoides  Willd.," 
a  name  that  does  not  exist,  and  only  gives  a  diagnosis  insufficient  for  the  recog- 
nition of  his  plant,  though  I  think  he  not  improbably  meant  to  quote  Villars, 
b;it  accidentally  ^\a'ote  W.  for  V.  in  some  memorandum,  which  then  expanded 
into  AVilld.  His  paper  is  full  of  similar  slips,  and  altogether  so  bad  a  piece  of 
work  that  it  lia<<  been  entirely  ignored  by  Eouj'. 
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Villars'  name  as  synonymous  with  Thrincia  hisjnda  instead  of  with 
T.  hirta  (Catalect.  Bot.  iii.  p.  103),  an  error  repeated  by  Gaudin, 
n.  Helv.  V.  49  (1829),  under  the  name,  there  appearing  for  the 
first  time,  of  Thrincia  taraxacoides.  Koch,  however,  Syn.  ed.  2, 
p.  480  (1843),  and  ed.  3,  p.  358  (1857),  protests  "  T.  liispida 
Koth=T.  maroccana  Pers.  per  en'orem  in  Flora  nostra  introducta 
fuit."  Gaudin's  T.  taraxacoides  was  therefore  stillborn  and  must 
be  itrnored  *. 


THE  LAMELL.E  OF  POLYTRICHUM. 
By  W.  R.  SHERRijf. 

The  determination  of  certain  species  of  Poli/tricJmm  has  proved 
more  or  less  difficult  to  bet^inners  on  account  of  the  superficial  I'esem- 
blance  of  allied  forms.  This  difficulty  is  largely  due  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  student  to  prepare  thin  transverse  sections  of  the  leaf,  which 
would  show  the  diff^erence  at  once.  Two  of  the  most  troublesome 
spL'cies  to  separate  without  recourse  to  transverse  sections  are  P.  coui- 
mnne  and  P.  formosum,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  examine  a  number 
of  specimens  of  these  to  determine  how  they  might  be  distinguished 
more  readily  and  without  using  the  razor. 

The  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  scraping  the 
lamellie  off  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  In  this  way  preparations  were 
quickly  obtained  which  afjiorded  a  good  lateral  view  of  the  lamelUe ; 
and  on  comparing  similar  preparations  of  the  two  species,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  plants  could  be  easily  separated  by  the  chai'acters 
of  the  cells  of  the  upper  marginal  rov/.  The  grooved  margin  of 
P.  commune,  though  more  distinct  in  transverse  section,  can  still  be 
made  out  by  careful  focussing,  for  it  tends  to  give  the  edge  a  confused 
or  doubled  margin  ;  whereas  in  P.  formosum  the  edge  appears  simple 
and  sharply  defined.  In  the  accompanying  illustration  (p.  106)  the 
upper  figures  illustrate  the  latei-al  view  of  the  lamelUe,  the  lower 
figures  show  these  lamelb.e  in  transverse  section. 

The  gnmjMng  of  these  and  the  remaining  species  of  Poli/lrichnm 
by  characters  derived  fi-om  the  lateral  view  of  the  lamella'  is  very 
distinctive,  and  coincides  with  the  systematic  arrangement  already 
in  use  in  the  Ilandhooh  of  British  Ifosses  by  Dixon  and  -lameson. 
The  groups  may  be  tabulated  thus:  — 

I.   P.  naninn,  P.  aloidrs.  III.  P.  pili/'rrion,   P.  junijjrri- 


11.  P.  iirni(/erum,  P.  alpiniim, 
P.  Hfxaiiyulare. 


niim,  P.  strict nm. 
IV.  P.  qracile,  P./'oniiosi/m. 
V.  P.  commune. 


*  T.  hixpidfi  is  an  annual  species  from  Spain,  Morocco,  Madeira,  &c.  A  mis- 
print has  crept  into  Mr.  Britten's  synonymy,  op.  cit.  p.  o8,  ThrinrUt  nmJicnnlis 
Lowe,  Prim.  Fl.  Mad.  does  not  belong  to  2'.  hirta  but  to  T.  tiiapida,  as  stated  by 
Lowe  himself  in  Man.  Fl.  Mad.  p.  o32. 
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Key  to  the  Gteoups. 

A.  Upper  margin  o£  lamella  sti-aight  (sometimes  finely 

papillate). 
a.  Marginal  cells  clearly  differentiated  from  the  rest  ; 

colour  yellowish    Group  II. 

h.  Marginal  cells  not  differentiated  Group  I Y. 

B.  Upper  margin   of  lamellae  more  or  less  crenate  or 

serrate. 
a.  Margin  slightly  but  distincth^  crenate. 

«'.  Lamellae  with  doubled  margin,  caused  by  apical 

cell  being  more  or  less  grooved  Group  V. 

h' .   Lamellae  with  single  margin Group  I. 

h.  Marginal    cells    or    their    thickened    walls    very 

strongly  projecting Group  III. 

Notes  on  the  Groups. 

Oroup  I.  In  these  plants  the  apical  cells  are  rounded,  giving  to 
the  margin  an  irregular,  crenate  outline.  Both  vary  very  much  in 
the  deptli  of  the  lamellae,  and  also  in  the  thickness  of  the  cell  walls. 
There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  lamellae  of  value  for  distin- 
guishing the  two  species. 

Group  IT.  The  members  of  this  group  are  characterised  by  the 
yellowish  thickened  walls  of  the  marginal  cells.  The  species  may  be 
distinguished  as  follows  : — 

A.  Marginal  cells  papillate. 

a.  Marginal  cells  longer  than  broad P.  alpinum. 

h.  Marginal  cells  subquadrate    P.  urnigerum. 

B.  Marginal  cells  not  papillate P.  sexangulare. 

Oroup  III.  The  cells  of  the  lamelhe  of  the  plants  in  this  group 
are  much  alike  ;  but  the  species  may  be  separated  by  the  characters 
of  the  marginal  cells  : — 

A.  Lumen   of  the  marginal  cells  not  included 

in    the   projection.     Outer  thickened   wall 

crenif  orm     P.  juniperinum. 

B.  Lumen   of  the  marginal   cell   more    or  less 

included  in  the  projection. 

a.  Lamellae  9-11  cells  deep    P.  piliferum. 

I.  Lamellae  6  cells  deep P.  strict  urn. 

Group  IV.  The  lamellae  in  this  group  are  characterised  by  the  mar- 
ginal cells  being  undifferentiated  ;  the  cell  walls  are  of  equal  thickness 
throughout.  The  lamellar  characters  are  of  no  assistance  in  separating 
the  species. 

Group  V.  There  is  onl}^  one  species  in  this  group,  P.  commune  in 
which  the  mai-ginal  groove  of  the  lamellaj  is  well  marked.  But  in 
the  varieties  minus  and  perigoniale  the  groove  is  less  evident,  and,  but 
for  the  thickened  and  slightly  crenulated  margin  and  deeper  lamella?, 
they  might  be  confused  with  Group  IV. 
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[We  have  already  referred  (p.  32)  to  some  features  of  this  Keport, 
anl  proceed,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts relating  to  some  of  the  more  interesting  plants  contained  in  it : 
others  have  already  been  noticed  in  this  Jomnial.  For  notes  on  such 
critical  genera  as  Batrachmm,  Viola,  Siibus,  Rosa,  Ilieo'acium,  and 
Euphrasia,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  liejwrt  itself.  For  the 
convenience  of  general  readers,  v\^e  have  printed  in  full  the  names  of 
writers  indicated  in  the  Report  by  initials  only. — Ed.  Journ.  Bot.] 

Reseda  alba  L.  Waste  ground,  cliffs,  Bournemouth,  S.  Hants., 
v.c.  11,  Aug.  8,  191G.— H.  C.  Littlebury.  I  am  doubtful  if  our 
Reseda  alba  is  identical  with  the  very  fleshy  and  more  shrubby 
R.  suff'ruticulosa  L.  of  Mediterranean  sands,  as  generally  supposed. 
Even  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  where  it  is  naturalised  near  the  sea, 
I  have  not  seen  quite  similar  plants  to  those  in  the  south,  where  it  is 
native.  J.  D.  Hooker  followed  Bentham  in  taking  the  name  of  alba 
for  the  British  plant,  "  which  most  authors  agree  in  considering  the 
same  \\'\^\  fruticulosa  and  saffnoticulosay — H.  S.  T. 

Helianthemiim  Ghamcecistus  X  polifolium.  Purn  Hill,  Bleadon, 
N.  Somerset,  v.c.  6,  May  20  and  23,  191G.  With  the  parents.  First 
discovered  by  the  present  contributor  in  July  1888,  since  when  it 
and  polifolium  have  greatly  extended  in  range.  See  Gfard.  Chron. 
Nov.  11,  1916.— H.  S'.  Thompson. 

JSrodium  cicutarium  L'Herit.,  var.  triviale  Jord.  Barrow  Hill, 
Newton   St.   Loe,   N.   Soinerset,    v.c.  6,   June  7,   1916.     Petals  not 

spotted. — Ida  M.  Koper This  is  a  form  of  JSrodium  triviale 

Jord.  We  have  com])ared  it  with  Jordan's  type  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit. 
It  is  more  glandular,  but  has  the  long  rostrum  to  the  fruit,  the  non- 
spotted  flowers,  the  distinct  ridge  round  the  foveola,  and  the  acute 
segments  of  the  leaves,  which  are  distinguishing  features  of  this 
species.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  determination  of  plants  of  this 
genus  if  members  would  kindly  note:  («)  colour  of  stigmas,  anthers, 
pollen  and  petals;  (Z>)  are  petals  equal  or  unequal,  and  spotted  or  not 
spotted,  also  tlie  diameter  of  expanded  flower  should  be  noted. — E.  Gr. 
Baker  and  C.  E.  Salmon. 

[We  hope  in  due  course  to  publish  the  results  of  the  study  of 
JE.  cicutarium  and  its  forms  upon  which  the  writers  named  have  for 
some  time  been  engaged  :  what  is  referred  to  as  the  "  type"  should 
we  think  rather  be  styled  an  authentic  specimen. — Ed.  Journ.  Box.] 

Trifolium  squamosum  L.  {zziT.  marifimum  Hudson).  Sub- 
maritime  pasture  by  R.  Avon,  below  Bristol,  W.  Glos.,  v.c.  34, 
July  11,  1916,  and  Sea-bank  by  roadside  at  Uphill,  N.  Somerset, 
v.c.  6,  July  28,  1916.  This  plant  does  not  grow  in  "  salt  marshes," 
at  least  in  the  west  of  England,  but  in  sub-maritime  pasture  land,  the 
habitat  given  in  White's  Flora  of  Bristol  J.  D.  Hooker  says  "  salt 
marshes  and  meadows"  (Studenfs  -Flora);  Hooker  and  Arnott 
(1850)  gave  "  salt  marshes "  as  the  habitat :  and  even  Babington 
gave  "  mudd}^  salt  marshes."  In  Cornwall,  Davey  said  it  grew  on 
"  Roadsides  and  waste  places  near  shipping.  Very  rare." — H.  S. 
Thompson. 
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T.  repeiis  L.,  var.  Townsendii  Bab.  This  occurred,  in  1903,  in 
Moccas  Park,  near  Hereford,  whence  a  root  was  brought  to  Under- 
down,  Ledburj',  where  it  flourishes  and  retains  its  colour.  July  20, 
1916. — S.  H.  Eiekhani.  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  in  the  Supplement  to 
English  Botauj/  ed.  3,  gives  var.  ritbesceus  Seringe  as  an  earlier 
name. — E.  S.  Marshall. 

[Mr.  Townsend's  plant  was  first  noticed  by  Babington  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  Journal  (p.  216  :  1863)  and  described  by  him  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  1,  with  plate  by  W.  H.  Fitch  :  in  neither  place  is  the  variety 
named.  It  may  be  noted  that  Bal)ington  (^op.  cit.  p.  3)  suggests  the 
identity    of    Townsend's    plant    with    var.    rubescens    Seringe. — El). 

JOURX.  BOT.] 

Lotus  uliginosus  Schkuhr,  var.  glahriusculus  (Bab.).  Fresh- 
water Gate  Marsh,  I.  of  Wight,  v.c.  10,  Sept.  16,  1916.  (Cp. 
B.E.C.  Report,  1914,  p.  136.)  Further  study  of  this  plant  inclines 
me  to  think  it  more  than  a  form  due  to  situation.  It  was  in  great 
abundance  in  the  marsh  and  constant  in  character.  A  mile  away  on 
wet  ground  in  Freshwater  Marsh  the  hairy  form  (var.  viUosus)  was 
growing,  and.  there  I  could  not  find  the  less  hairy  plant.  Not  men- 
tioned m  Fl.  Hants.  1901.  {See  B.E.C.  Report,  1911,  p.  136).— 
W.  C.  Barton. 

Saxijraga  grcenlandica  L.,  var.  nov.  Grijfithii  (Guermonprez). 
Root  from  Cwm  Idwal,  Carnarvonslure.  Cult.  Bangor,  July  1916. — 
J.  E.  Griffith.  The  two  small  specimens  sent  to  me  have  no  barren 
shoots,  but  they  are  certainly  the  same  as  a  very  well-marked  Saxi- 
frage which  I  gathered  in  Cwm  Idwal  (it  apparently  hybridizes  with 
*S'.  Iiypnoides  L.),  as  well  as  on  and  near  Snowdon  in  1912.  Mr.  F. 
N.  Williams  identifies  this  as  the  Welsh  plant  named  *S'.  leptophylJa 
Pers.  by  D.  Don  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1822  [xiii.]  pp.  450-1) ;  but  he 
doubts  the  correctness  of  the  identification,  and  proposes  to  call  it 
>S'.  arvonica.  Persoon's  description,  in  his  Sg?iopsis,  i.  p.  490,  is  very 
brief  and  vague ;  and  I  have  seen  no  authentic  specimen. — E.  S.  M. 

_PepIis  Porfula  L.,  var.  longidentata.  Boiss.  eit  Reut.  (1)  Ref. 
No.  220  A.  Drying  mud  of  pond  and  ditch  in  a  wood  (alt.  800  feet), 
Llandrindod  Wells,  Radnorsh.,  v.c.  43,  Aug.  15,  1916.  (2)  Ref. 
No.  220  B.  Dry  mud  in  ditch  on  open  hillside  (alt.  1000  feet), 
Llandrindod  AVells,  Radnorsh.,  v.c.  43,  Aug.  15,  1916.  It  should  be 
noted  that  220  B  was  growing  in  a  situation  quite  as  exposed  as  219, 
and  on  drier  mud,  so  that  the  development  of  the  calj'x  can  scarcely 
be  due  to  situation,  and  that  there  was  no  admixture  of  forms. — 
W.  C.  Barton.  According  to  Rouy  and  Camus,  Fl.  de  France,  viii. 
p.  167,  Boissier  and  Renter  made  this  a  species  ;  J.  Gay  is  the  varietal 
authority.  The  calyx-characters  are  right,  but  the  petals  are  said  to 
be  "  oranges,"  whereas  these  are  pink,  in  Mr.  Barton's  gatherings. — 
E.  S.  M.  This  P.  longidentata  of  Gay  was,  in  1878,  given  by  Nyman 
in  his  Consp.  Fl.  Europ.  as  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  ;  in  the 
later  edn.  France  was  added.  Nj'nian  makes  it  a  subspecies,  but  the 
difference  seems  hardly  enough  for  that.  Gay's  original  specimens 
are  in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  I  liave  the  same  fonn  from  the  Isle  of 
XJolonsay,  v.c.  102,  gathered  by  M.  McNeil,  who  says  it  "covers  a 
sun-cb-ied  pool  near  Strand."     Another  ai)proacliing  it  from  Witlcy. 
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Surrey,  1888  (E.  S.  Marshall).— A.  Bennett.  In  the  Eeport  of  the 
Phytogeogra])hical  Excursion  in  the  Brit.  Isles  (New  Phytol.  1911), 
Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  published  [x.  313]  var.  dentata  nov.  var.  from 
Co.  Kerry  and  Cornwall  (first  seen  in  1875),  which  "  differs  from  the 
type  in  having  much  longer  teeth  to  the  calyx,  and  may  be  described 
'  Dentibus  calycis  capsula  (1  mm.  vel  ultra)  longioribus.'  It  forms  a 
passage  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Western  variety  long Identata 
J.  Gay,  and  is  especially  interesting  as  affording  another  link  with  the 
Iberian  flora."  Granted  this  is  most  interesting,  but  surely  the 
giving  of  names  to  all  such  "  passages  "  can  only  lead  to  chaos.  The 
writer's  own  specimens  of  PepUs  confirm  this  tendency  for  the  calyx- 
teeth  to  become  longer  in  the  West.  From  near  Penzance  (1888)  he 
has  longidejitata,  together  with  what  Mr.  Druce  would  call  dentata; 
the  same  two  forms  from  a  stream  on  Quantock  (West  Somerset) ; 
"  dentata "  from  two  places  in  Warwickshire ;  and  the  type  only 
from  Skipwith  Common,  E.  Yorks. — H.  S.  T. 

[We  note  with  satisfaction  this  protest  and  others  elsewhere  in 
the  Eeport  against  what  seems  to  us  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
names. — Ed.  Journ.  Bot.] 

Peticedanum  sativum  Benth.  &  Hook.  [Benth.].  Variety  with 
dissected  leaves.  Norton  Common,  Letchworth,  Herts.,  v.c.  20, 
July  4  and  Sept,  1916.  Mr.  Westell  writes  regarding  this  :  "  My 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  interesting  variety  of  Peucedanum 
in  June  1915,  when  about  half  a  score  of  plants,  confined  to  a  radius 
of  a  few  square  yards,  came  under  my  observation  on  Norton  Common, 
Letchworth.  Early  in  the  spring  of  191G  I  again  visited  the  station, 
and  found,  to  my  delight,  that  several  plants  were  ah-eady  showing 
well;  the  deeply-cut,  parsley-like,  leaves  seeming  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever.  A  search  elsewhere  was  also  rewarded  with  the 
discovery  of,  perhaps,  twenty  more  plants.  These,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  I  had  overlooked  in' 1915.  On  July  4th,  1916,  I  gathered  a 
number  of  the  best  specimens,  and  again  in  September  I  procured 
a  further  collection  of  leaves  from  individual  plants,  and  it  is  from 
these  July  and  September  gatherings  that  the  specimens  submitted 
have  been  made  up.  I  would  point  out  that  each  set  of  specimens 
exhibited  is  from  one  individual  plant,  and  that  I  discovered  indi- 
vidual plants  of  sativum,  bearing  leaves  in  a  bewildering  variety  of 
form,  from  the  type  P,  sativum  to  the  extreme  forms  I  have  pleasure 
in  submitting." — J.  E.  Little. 

Atriplex  hastata  L.,  var.  genitina  Godron,  forma  salina  Moss  & 
Wilmott.  Ref.  No.  213.  On  mud  in  Newton  saltpans,  I.  of  Wight, 
v.c.  10,  Sept.  7,  1916.  Closely  prostrate,  leaves  thick  and  fleshy ; 
plant  often  turning  red  {  =  A.  deltoidea,  var.  salina  Bab.).  _  I  under- 
stand that  seedlings  from  prostrate  plants  like  these  carefully  self- 
fertilized  came  up  in  Mr.  Wilraott's  garden  indistinguishable  from 
upright  hastata. — W.  C.  Barton.  This  is  so  named  since  natural 
seedlings  from  plants  similar  to  it  developed  in  garden  soil  into 
A.  hastata  var.  genuina  2\  feet  high.  Self-fertilized  seeds,  obtained 
to  test  for  hybridity,  were  unfortunately  sown  in  j)ots  and  kept  ratlier 
dry.  They  came  up  fairly  uniform,  9-12  in.  tall,  stiff  erect,  and 
very  like  var.  ofpositifolia  !  Opportunity  to  confirm  these  remark- 
able results  has  not  occurred. — A.  J.  Wilmott. 
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A.  Bahingtoni  Woods.  Ref.  No.  208.  Shingle  at  Bracling 
Harbour,  I.  of  Wight,  v.e.  10,  Sept.  8,  1916.  All  from  one  plant. 
The  inflorescence,  hardened  yellowish  fruit  and  rhomboid  bracteoles 
put  this  to  Bahingto7ii,  as  against  the  green  fruit,  bracteoles  ovate 
triangular,  with  base  campanulate,  and  inflorescence  leafy  to  the  tip 
of  virescetis.  I  have  specimens  from  Brading  which  match  closely 
Mr.  Beebj^'s  plant  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  certifled  as  virescens  by  Lange 
himself.  But  though  extreme  plants  of  what  Mr.  Wilmott  in  Camb. 
Brit.  Flora  groups  under  A.  glahriuseula  Edm.  can  be  put  with  cer- 
tainty to  var.  Bahingtoni,  or  var.  vii'escens,  I  have  found  no  speci- 
men of  either  variety  which  does  not  bear  some  fruit  tending  in  the 
direction  of  the  other.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  member  would  send 
me  a  series  of  specimens  showing  the  complete  range  of  Atriflex  in 
any  locality.  To  be  of  use  for  critical  study  it  is  essential  that  speci- 
mens should  bear  ripe  fruit. — W.  C.  Barton. 

Liparis  Loeselii  [A.]  Rich The  extension  of  range  of  this 

species  to  Glamorgan  !,  and  Cannarthen  !  was  of  much  interest.  The 
specimens  from  these  counties  agree  with  those  sent  me  by  Drs.  Focke 
and  Buchenau  from  the  Frisian  Islands,  where  they  grow  associated 
Avith  Pyrola  rotundifoJia  and  minor,  Parnassia,  Carex  trinerins, 
C.  (Ederi  and  C.  Goodenowii,  Jitnciis  africapiUus  and  Hierochloe 
horealis.  The  history  of  its  discovery  in  Carmarthenshire  is  as 
follows:  Mr.  J.  W.  Barker  wrote  (June"' 14,  1906),  "In  July  1897  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  K.  Browne,  brought  me  several  plants  which  he 
had  picked  on  the  Burrows  near  Pembrey.  Amongst  them  were  two 
plants  of  a  little  green  Orchis,  which  were  quite  new  to  me.  I  found 
to  m.y  surprise  they  were  Liparis,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  H. 
Lewis  (who  was  a  member  of  the  Botanical  Record  Club  about  1874), 
but  he  scouted  the  idea  of  its  being  Lij^aris.  On  the  22nd  of  June, 
1899,  I  walked  out  to  the  valley,  where  to  vay  delight  I  found  15  to 
20  plants  of  it  scattered  about.  A  few  years  after,  Mr.  Browne  told 
me  that  the  little  valley  liad  entirely  changed  its  appearance,  the 
shifting  sand  having  covered  all  the  vegetation."-  On  the  9th  of 
June  the  same  year  Mr.  H.  H.  Knight  again  discovered  the  Lijjaris, 
and  sent  me  specimens,  which  agreed  with  Mr.  Riddelsdell's  from 
Glamorgan  (Sept.  7,  1905).  In  Carmarthenshire  the  plant  Avas 
associated  Avith  Carex  glaitca,  C.  Goodenoicii,  C  arenaria,  Salix 
rejypns,  Menilia  Jiirsufa,  etc.  Mr.  Riddelsdell  sent  me  a  list  of  42 
species  Avith  which  it  grew  in  Glamorganshire.  We  have  noAV  records 
of  its  being  gathered  in  some  29  stations  in  6-8  vice-counties.  In 
Britain  it  seems  to  occur  in  abundance  in  cycles  of  about  20  years,, 
gi-adually  dying  out  until  a  recurrence.  At  p.  622  (1904)  of  tlie- 
Norf.  &  Norw.  Trans.  I  made  the  folloAving  remark  :  "  It  is  what 
Avould  be  called  a  short-lived  perennial  ;  probably  the  year  it  occurs; 
abundantly  it  seeds  freely,  the  plants  die,  and  the  seed  floats  about 
until  the  Avater  begins  to  nm  off  tlie  land  in  May,  then  the  seed 
settles  down  and  grows.  It  is  Avell  known  that  at  times  Orchis  seeds- 
take  man}^  years  to  germinate  and  come  to  the  floAvering  stage.  The 
water  level  is  high,  perliaps  for  some  years,  then  there  comes  a  diy 
season  (like  1SS3-4),  and  the  plant  is  exposed  to  view."  Even  in 
1884  the  ground  was  so  Avet  that  one  dared  not  stop  long  in  one  place 
Avithout   fen-boards.     There  is  an   excellent  description  of  its  groAvth 
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by  Crepin  in  "  Notes  sur  ])laiites  nires  on  critiques  de  JJelgique," 
Fase.  3,  102  (1868).  He  there  describes  how  it-  has  a  progressive 
lateral  growth,  and  one  specimen  I  have  shows  this  for  four  years, 
the  old  stems  for  1881-2-3  and  4  still  remaining.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
its  nsual  growth,  but  at  times  it  develops  by  a  vertical  growth,  as  is 
shown  by  a  specimen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Fryer,  who  remarks  that  this 
state  occurs  on  Chippenham  Fen.  It  is  tln-ee  inches  in  height 
(/.  e.  the  root  growth).  Whether  this  is  to  get  above  the  dense  vege- 
tation 1  am  unable  to  say.  When  grown  from  seed  the  plant  is  only 
j-inch  high  at  the  end  of  the  first  3^ear,  the  second  yeai-  it  is  1| 
inches — how  many  years  it  is  ))efore  it  flowers  I  am  unable  to  say  .  .  . — 
A.  Bennett. 


PLANT  DISTRIBUTION. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  on  "  Plant  Distribution 
from  the  Standpoint  of  an  Idealist "  which  was  read  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Gu])py  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  Feb.  7  : — 

The  paper  begins  with  an  appeal  in  the  interests  of  the  study  of 
plant-distribution  for  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  supporters  of  the 
original  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  and  of  the  later  hypothesis  of 
mutation  advanced  by  De  Vries.  If  the  view  here  advocated  is  correct, 
that  in  the  history  of  the  Angiosperms  we  have  two  main  eras — the 
era  of  the  rise  of  the  great  families  and  the  era  of  their  subsequent 
differentiation — the  mutationist  would  find  his  raost  fitting  Held  of 
work  in  the  older  era  and  the  orthodox  Darwinian  in  the  later  one. 
Having  regard  to  Darwin's  original  position  respecting  the  "sport,"  it 
is  held  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  schools  is  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind,  and  that  the  differences  in  their  standpoints  and  in  their 
methods  find  expression  in  the  differences  between  the  two  eras  con- 
cerned. It  is  argued  that  the  age  that  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  great 
families  and  the  age  that  witnessed  their  subsequent  differentiation 
are  things  apart  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  method.  The 
work  that  Avas  carried  on  in  the  distant  Mesozoic  ages,  when  the  types 
of  the  existing  cosmopolitan  and  pantropical  families  arose,  is  not 
illustrated  in  the  influences  at  present  in  operation,  unless  it  be  on  the 
abnormal  side  of  plant-life.  A  fanul^^  in  its  truest  sense,  so  it  is 
contended,  is  born  and  not  made. 

Distribution,  it  is  held,  is  primarily  an  affair  of  the  larger  gi'oups; 
and  the  problems  with  the  first  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  student, 
those  that  centre  around  the  rise  of  the  great  families,  raise  issues  that 
cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  genera  and  species. 

The  papers  of  Bentham  on  the  CompositiB  and  of  Huxle}^  on  the 
Gentians  are  taken  as  starting-points  for  the  discussion,  and  it  is 
shown  that  with  both  families  the  subject  is  treated  as  a  matter  of 
the  differentiation  of  a  widely  spread  primitive  type.  This  may  be 
termed  evolution  on  a  plane;  and  the  implication  is  that  since  the  rise 
of  the  great  families  in  the  Mesozoic  ages  little  else  has  been  effected. 
It  is  urged  that  conclusions  drawn  from  the  prevailing  influences  at 
present  in  operation  could  be  applied  only  to  the  differentiation  of  the 
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ancient  family  type  successively  into  tribes,  genera,  and  species,  and 
that  the  method  adopted  by  many  a  monographer  in  dealing  with  a 
family  is  the  method  that  has  been  followed  in  nature  in  this  respect. 
On  the  origin  of  the  family  types  such  conclusions  could  have  no 
bearing. 

Postulating  the  original  existence  of  world-ranging  generalized 
family  types  during  an  era  of  uniform  conditions,  it  is  argued  that  the 
differentiation  of  these  primitive  types  was  in  response  to  the  ])ro- 
gressive  differentiation  of  their  conditions.  Allusion  is  then  made  to 
the  dilemma  in  which  all  theorists  find  themselves  when  they  come  to 
handle  the  larger  groups,  a  dilemma  where  they  assvime  the  original 
high  mutabiliry  of  characters  that  have  been  through  the  ages  rela- 
tively fixed  and  iunnutable.  If  stable  now,  why  so  unstable  then  r" 
The  dittlculty  has  to  be  faced ;  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  age 
that  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  great  families  was  an  age  of  mutations 
free  and  unchecked,  the  mutability  decreasing  and  the  original  modi- 
fi^'ations  becoming  more  and  more  fixed  with  the  progressive  diffe- 
rentiation of  conditions.  In  other  words,  mutahilify  is  the  watchword 
for  the  pre-differentiation  era  and  adaptioity  for  the  era  that  followed. 
Prominence  is  given  in  these  connections  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Willis 
on  the  Podostemacese,  and  the  writer's  position  with  regard  to  his 
"  Age  and  Area  "  hypothesis  is  defined. 

The  distribution  of  families  is  then  treated  statisticallv,  and  it  is 
shown  that  whilst  they  largely  ignore  the  cleavage  of  the  land  into 
two  great  masses,  diverging  from  the  north,  they  respond  in  marked 
degree  to  the  differentiation  of  the  climatic  zones.  Behind  their 
disregard  of  the  existing  arrangement  of  continents  and  oceans  lies  the 
story  of  the  first  era,  and  behind  their  ready  response  to  climatic 
diff'erentiation  lies  the  story  of  the  second  era.  In  the  circumstance 
that  the  response  to  the  bieleavage  of  the  land-mass  is  either  absent 
or  small  in  the  larger  groups  and  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we 
descend  the  differentiating  scale,  until  it  attains  its  maximum  in  the 
species,  is  recognized  the  contrast  between  the  pre-differentiation  era 
and  the  era  Avhen  diff'erentiation  reigned  supreme.  It  is  held  that 
there  is  a  method  here  disclosed  that  could  only  arise  through  the 
family  differentiating  into  tribes,  the  tribes  into  genera,  and  the 
genera   into  species,    since  the   opposite  plan    of  beginning  with  the 

species  would  produce  chaos With  regard  to  the  application  of 

similar  views  to  the  distribution  of  animals,  it  is  contended  that  the 
fundamental  difference  in  the  schemes  of  development  of  plants  and 
animals  ought  to  be  reflected  in  the  different  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution. 

The  paper  ends  with  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  larger  grou])s 
behind  the  families  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  whilst  the  Dicotyledons 
disjjlay  a  much  greater  tendency  to  detachment  from  the  tro])ics  than 
do  the  Monocotyledons,  the  Sympetake  stand  foremost  in  this  respect 
amongst  all  the  primaiy  groups. 
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NOTES  ON  CORNISH  PLANTS. 
By  F.  Eilstoxe. 

Sisymhrivin  officinale  Scop.  var.  leiocarpnm  DC.  In  Corn- 
wall this  is  almost  certainly  an  alien.  Whilst  the  type  is  found  in 
waste  ground  and  by  roadsides  in  all  parts  of  the  county  I  have, 
after  several  years'  search,  only  been  able  to  find  this  variety  near 
docks  or  mills,  usually  in  company  with  other  obvious  aliens,  as  at 
Par,  Charlestown,  and  Falmouth.  At  Par,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  docks  and  the  Beaver  Mills  where  aliens  abound,  the  variety  is 
far  more  plentiful  than  the  type,  but  one  has  to  go  onl}^  a  short 
distance  inland  to  find  the  type  only  represented. 

Dianthus  Ar)7/eri(/  L.  Plants  grown  in  a  garden  at  Polperro  have 
behaved  as  biennials.  Seeds  collected  at  Hayle  on  Sept.  1,  1915,  and 
sown  early  in  the  following  spring  developed  mto  strong  plants  during 
the  summer  of  1916,  but  no  flowering  shoots  appeared.  The  severe 
weather  of  the  following  winter  did  the  plants  no  harm,  and  all 
flowered  al)undantly  in  1917  during  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
normal  flowering  season.     The  flowers  close  early  in  tbe  afternoon. 

Veronica  a g  rest  is  (agg.).  Cornish  forms  of  Veronica  agresfis 
(in  the  aggregate  sense)  present  considerable  difficulty.  Davey's  Flora 
of  Gomwall  (p.  380)  gives  the  distribution  as  follows  : — 

V.  didyma  Ten. — "  Not  an  abundant  weed,  bxit  appears  to  be 

well  disti'ibuted  throughout  the  county." 
V.  agrestis  L. — '•  A  very  common  and  abundant  weed." 

I  find  two  forms  :  One — which  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  is  of 
rare  occurrence — has  the  pale  flowers,  oval  sepals,  gland  fringed  at  the 
base,  and  short  style  of  V.  agrestis ;  but  the  numerous  jointed  hairs 
on  the  stem  and  pedicels  are  not  "mostly  gland-tipped,"  as  S3ane  says 
is  the  case  with  typical  V.  agrestis.  The  other — a  more  frequent 
but  by  no  means  common  plant — presents  ditficulty  chiefly  in  the 
capsule  being  rather  thickly  clothed  with  short  straight  or  curved 
glandless  hairs  witli  longer  glandular  hairs  intermixed.  Babington's 
Itlanual  speaks  of  the  hairs  on  the  capsule  of  V.  agrestis  as  "all 
straight  and  glandular"  and  those  of  V.  didyma  as  "short  dense 
glandless  hairs  and  otlier  shorter  glandular  ones."  Neither  descrip- 
tion fits  this  plant. 

The  capsule  clothing  of  the  annual  species  of  Veronica  is  possibly 
an  untrustworthy  character  ;  in  V.  Tonrneforfii,  which  Syme  described 
as  sparingly  clothed  with  gland-tipped  liairs,  I  find  usually  a  varying 
proportion  of  shorter  glandless  hairs  intermixed,  but  I  have  noticed 
no  such  variability  in  the  agrestis  foi-ms. 

Linaria  Elatine  Mill.  On  a  plant  of  Linaria  Elatine  in  a 
cornfield  near  Polperro  I  found  a  single  flower  with  pei-fectly  regular 
corolla  similar  to  the  peloric  form  of  L.  vulgaris.  All  the  other 
flowers  were  normal  forms. 

Nitella  gracilis  Agardh.  This  pretty  little  plant,  the  occurrence 
of  which  in  West  Cornwall  was  recorded  in  this  Journal  for  1912 
(p.  348)  by  Messrs.  Groves,  appears  to  be  a  fugitive  species.  In  the 
ditch  in  which  it  was  foimd  it  formed  in  1911-12  a  dense  mass. 
Vei'v  little  appeared  in  1913,  since  when,  despite  careful  search,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  lind  a  trace  of  the  plant. 
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THE  LATE  ETHEL  SARGANT*. 

Miss  Ethel  Sargant,  whose  premature  death  was  rejwrted  in 
The  Times  of  January  28,  is  a  great  loss  to  English  botany.  Her 
work  was  not  only  accurate  and  sound,  but  it  bore  on  questions  of 
fundamental  importance.  One  nia^^  venture  to  say  that  she  was  one 
of  the  few  women  who  would  undoubtedly  have  been  elected  into  the 
lloyal  Society  if  the  Charter  had  permitted. 

Miss  Sargant  was  a  ]:)erson  of  strong  intellect,  with  a  natvu'al  bent 
for  scientific  research,  which  she  was  happily  in  a  position  to  follow 
freely,  with  excellent  results.  She  took  Honours  in  the  Natural 
Science  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  but  her  career  as  an  investigator  began 
a  few  years  later,  when  she  came  to  Kew,  at  the  close  of  1892,  to 
work  in  the  Jodrell  Laboratory.  It  was  then  that  the  present  writer 
first  made  her  acquaintance  and  was  at  once  impressed  by  her  remai'k- 
able  capacity  for  ditticult  research.  She  very  soon  settled  down  to 
the  stud}^  of  the  details  of  the  process  of  nuclear  division.  Several  of 
her  earlier  papers  were  on  this  subject,  then,  as  now,  of  urgent  im- 
portance for  our  understanding  of  the  essential  reproductive  pheno- 
mena, common  to  plants  and  animals.  But  in  the  meantime  she  had 
jHiblished,  in  conjunction  with  the  present  writer,  an  investigation  of 
a  very  different  nature,  on  a  pitcher-plant,  Dischidia  Itafflesiaiia,  in 
Avhich  the  pitchers,  instead  of  catching  insects,  sei've  to  collect  water 
and  soil. 

After  leaving  Kew,  Miss  Sargant  established  a  laboratory  of  her 
own  at  home,  in  which  she  for  some  time  had  the  assistanc(.'  of 
Dr.  Ethel  N.  Thomas.  Her  laboratory  was  admirably  e(]ui))])ed  with 
all  the  appliances  for  advanced  histological  research.  For  a  time  lier 
work  continued  to  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  nucleus.  In  ISJM) 
she  made  a  communication  to  the  lloyal  Society,  which,  though  not 
strictly  original,  was  of  great  interest,  for  she  was  the  first  in  this 
countr}^  to  confirm  the  discovery  of  the  Russian  botanist  Navaschin, 
that  fertilization  in  the  higher  flowering  plants  is  double,  the  endo- 
sperm, or  food-tissue,  as  well  as  the  embryo,  being  the  product  of  a 
sexual  union  of  nuclei.  This  she  demonstrated,  from  her  own  pre- 
parations, made  some  time  before,  but  then  first  rightly  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  Russian  savant's  work. 

Concurrently  with  her  later  work  on  cytology.  Miss  Sargant 
began  a  course  of  investigation,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  lier 
scientific  career,  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  seedlings.  If  of  less 
general  biological  interest,  this  line  of  research  led  to  results  of  moi-e 
definite  imjjortance  from  a  botanical  point  of  view.  A  joint  pa})er 
with  Mrs.  1).  H.  Scott,  on  the  development  of  the  well-known  Anon 
maciilafum  from  the  seed,  was  the  first-fruits  of  this  work,  which 
soon,  however,  assumed  a  wide  scope  and  led  to  a  theory  of  the  origin 
of  Monocotyledons  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  o)i  the  minds 
of  botanists.  As  is  well  known,  the  higher  flowering  plants  have 
long  been   divided  into   the   Monocotyledons   with  one  se(.'d-leaf  and 

*  Reprinted  by  tlie  author'.s  permission  from  'Hie  Times  Litcrurij  Siipjilemeiit 
of  Jan.  31. 
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the  Uicotyledons  with  two.  There  are  many  other  points  of  dif- 
ference, especially  in  the  mode  of  growth  of  stem  and  root.  The 
older  botanists  had  generally  held  that  the  Monocotyledons  were  tho 
more  primitive  group  of  the  two,  but  Miss  Sargant  was  led  to  the 
opposite  conclusion,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Professor  G.  Hens- 
low.  But  while  that  author  had  derived  the  Monocotyledons  from 
aquatic  ancestors.  Miss  Sargant  attributed  their  peculiar  characters 
to  their  being  essentially  and  in  origin  geophilous — i.  e.,  plants  with 
underground  stems,  such  as  bulbs  or  root-stocks.  The  single  coty- 
ledon was  interpreted  by  her  as  a  fusion  of  the  two  seed-leaves  of  the 
other  type,  a  view  which  she  supported  by  the  analogy  of  certain 
Dicotyledons  of  similar  habit,  such  as  the  Winter  Aconite  and  the 
Lesser  Celandine,  in  which  there  is  clear  evidence  of  fusion.  The 
Monocotyledons  were  regarded  as  an  early  offshoot  from  an  ancient 
and  simple  Dicotyledonous  stock.  Among  Miss  Sargant's  various 
memoirs  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  her  interesting 
hypothetical  "  Keconstruction  of  a  Race  of  Primitive  Angiosperms  " 
(1908).  Whether  the  details  of  the  theoi-y  are  ultimately  accepted 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  views  of  botanists  as  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  two  classes  have  been  lai-gely  determined 
by  her  observations  and  reasoning. 

In  connexion  with  this  work,  Miss  Sargant,  in  her  later  years, 
paid  special  attention  to  the  embryology  of  the  grasses,  a  subject 
on  which  she  published  two  papers  in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Arber, 
the  latter  of  which  was  the  last  to  appear  during  her  lifetime. 

Miss  Sargant  was  the  first  woman  to  preside  over  a  section  of 
the  British  Association.  Her  able  address  to  the  botanical  section  in 
1913  is  a  valuable  critical  essay  on  plant-embryology.  She  wrote 
vigorously  and  logically  ;  in  style,  as  well  as  in  argument  and  accurate 
observation,  she  stood  very  high  among  contemporary  botanists. 
Two  powerful  essays  of  hers  on  non-technical  subjects  may  be  men- 
tioned— one  on  "  Women  and  Original  llesearch  "  (1900),  and  the 
other  on  "The  Iidieritance  of  a  University"  (1901). 

Personally  Miss  Sargant  was  warmly  appreciaterl  and  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  her  many  friends,  both  scientific  and  private.  She 
was  a  woman  of  a  generous  character  and  will  long  be  remembered 
for  her  many  kindly  actions.  She  was  particularly  loved  by  children, 
whom  she  thoroughly  understood. 

D. H.  Scott. 

[Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  writes:  "During  her  residence  in  Reigate, 
Miss  Sargant  was  an  active  member  of  the  Holmesdale  Natural 
History  Club.  In  1897  she  lectured  at  the  Club  on  "  The  Cell  of  the 
Nucleus  "  ;  in  1898  on  "  Photomicrography  as  an  Aid  to  Research  "  ; 
in  1903  on  "  The  Family  Tree  of  Flowering  Plants  "  and  on  "  The 
Effect  of  the  Seasons  on  Plant  Life "  ;  in  1909  on  "  A  Modern 
Development  of  Field  Botany  "  ;  in  1913  on  "  The  Native  Countries 
of  our  Spring  Bulbs."  When  Miss  Sargant  left  Reigate,  she  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Club  in  recognition  of  her  valuable 
services." — Ed.  Joubx.  Bot.] 
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FELIX  GILBERT  WILTSHEAR. 

(1882-1917.) 

More  than  one  young  botanist  of  promise  has  paid  the  toll 
demanded  by  this  country  in  the  course  of  the  terrible  War  forced  upon 
us  by  Grermany,  but  these  were  taken  before  their  work  had  matured, 
and  before  they  had  established  the  reputation  which  they  would 
doubtless  have  acquired.  Hence  the  death  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice  at  a  period  when  his  cajjabilities  were  fully  developed  and 
when  the  value  of  his  work  had  been  recognized,  not  only  by  his 
colleagues  but  by  all  who  had  visited  the  National  Herbarium  for 
purposes  of  study,  will  be  felt  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  serious  loss 
and  one  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply. 

Felix  Gilbert  Wiltshear  was  born  in  Kensington  Jan.  15,  1882  : 
an  elder  brother,  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  Department  left 
in  February,  1896,  and  Felix  succeeded  him  as  boy-attendant,  being 
then  fifteen  years  old.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education  at 
St.  Mary  Abbots  School,  Kensington,  where  he  had  learned  to  write 
a  very  good  hand.  This  led  to  his  employment  in  the  making  of 
indexes  to  volumes  in  which  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  book-work 
had  been  omitted  or  inadequately  supplied,  and  later,  as  his  know- 
ledge and  aptitude  increased,  to  some  of  the  Departmental  MSS.  and 
collections  of  drawings,  where  they  stand  as  evidence  of  his  neatness 
and  carefulness. 

At  that  time  the  Departmental  Lil)rary  was  more  or  less  under  my 
care,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  Wiltshear,  although  not  then  directly 
connected  with  it,  had  that  flair  for  books  and  for  matters  connected 
with  them  which,  though  not  easily  definable,  marks  the  born  biblio- 
grapher. In  his  development  in  this  direction  I  was  able  to  afford 
.some  help;  and  when,  in  the  interregnum  between  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Murray  in  1905  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Rendle,  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  Department,  the  opportunity  occurred  of  placing  Wilt- 
shear in  charge  of  the  Library,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  it,  and 
thus,  though  through  no  merit  of  my  own,  became  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  subsecjuent  workers  in  the  Department.  The  help 
which  Wiltshear  was  always  able  and  willing  to  give  them  was  rendered 
the  more  acceptable  by  his  modest  and  pleasant  manner,  as  well  as  by 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  volumes ;  it  was  usually 
sufficient  to  name  a  book,  and  he  would  produce  it  without  referring 
to  the  catalogue.  He  had  also  the  gift  of  accuracy  in  a  marked 
degree,  whether  in  making  extracts,  verifying  references,  or  compiling 
catalogues — in  a  word,  he  was  in  every  respect  thoroughly  to  be 
depended  on. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  Wiltshear  came  across  various  points 
of  bibliographical  interest;  his  contributions  (in  the  volumes  for 
1909,  1912-14)  to  the  "Bibliographical  Notes"  which  have  for  many 
years  formed  a  feature  of  this  Journal  attord  evidence  of  the  care 
and  thoroughness  which  chai*acterized  his  investigations.  These 
however  by  no  means  represent  his  minute  and  exact  knowledge, 
evidence  of   which  is  present  in  the  books  of   the   Library  in  the  form 
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of  added  dates  and  references,  verbal  corrections,  or  items  of  informa- 
tion, and  in  the  notes  found  among  his  papers,  which  gave  promise  of 
future  interesting  communications.  Foi"  such  particulars  Mr.  Boulger 
and  myself  were  frequently  indebted  to  him  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  edition  of  our  Bio</ra2)hical  Index,  and  we  had  confidently 
looked  forward  to  his  help  in  correcting  the  proofs. 

When  the  War  broke  out,  Wiltshear  went  into  military  training, 
and  in  .June,  191(5,  joined  the  forces  as  a  private  in  the  King's  Royal 
Jlifies.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  Avas  invalided  home  with  "  trench 
foot,"  and  in  hospital  was  delighted  to  meet  Avith  a  fellow  soldier  who 
was  interested  in  Botany,  and  with  whom  he  went  through  the 
Journal  for  1916,  which  I  sent  him  at  Christmas.  When  he  had 
recovered,  he  Avent  back  to  France,  keeping  up  by  correspondence  his 
connection  Avith  the  Department.  Then  came  the  news  that  he  had 
'•  died  of  woiinds  "  in  France,  on  the  28rd  of  last  November. 

Wiltshear  was  married  in  1909  and  left  one  son  ;  1  hope  before 
long  to  publisli  a  genus  named  in  his  honour  by  an  officer  of  the 
J)epartnient  witli  which  his  name  will  long  be  associated. 

James  Brittex. 


BinLKXiUAPHICAL  NOTES. 

LXXI.    T<)UR\EFOiri"s  "ToPOftKAPlIIE  BoTANTQlE.'" 

Ix  the  course  of  my  Avork  on  the  Sloane  Herbarium,  I  had 
occasion,  in  connection  with  Tournefoi't's  plants  preserved  therein,  to 
refer  to  a  MS. — no.  82  of  the  Banksian  librai'v  and  now  in  the 
])epartment  of  Botany — which  is  described  on  its  titlepage  as  •'  Cata- 
logue des  Plantes  que  Mons"^  Pitton  de  Touvnefort  trouva  dans  ses 
Voyages  d'Espagne  et  Portugal  copie  de  I'original  dud'  Tournefort": 
the  title  appears  in  Di-yander's  Catalogue  of  the  library  (iii.  145). 
On  referring  to  the  MS.  again,  I  found  that  the  late  F.  Gr.  Wiltshear 
had  collated  it  with  information  published  in  various  places  concern- 
ing the  "  original "  and  had  added  references  to  these  Avhich,  taken  in 
connection  Avith  the  Banksian  MS.,  seem  to  present  features  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  be  worthy  of  note. 

In  BoianiHches  Centralblatt  for  1S82  (x.  145)  is  an  article 
headed  "  Decoviverte  a  Toulouse  d'un  ])recieux  ouvrage  manuscrit  de 
|-*itton  de  Tournefort  "  in  Avhicli  is  descril)ed,  as  an  autograph  Avork  of 
Tournefort,  a  small  volume  of  414  pages,  then  in  the  possession 
of  M.  C.  Ikoumeguere  of  Toulon.  The  work,  entitled  "  Topogrnphie 
Botaniciue,''  had  been  knoAvn  to  La])eyrouse,  Avho  (see  his  Hist, 
abr.  PI.  Pyrenees,  p.  xxiii  :  1818)  had  acquired  it  at  the  death  of 
Lemonnier.  in  Avhose  possession  it  had  been,  and  gives  (p]i.  xxxix-lvi 
and  su})pl.  pp.  1,  2)  a  list  of  the  Pyrenean  plants  contained  in  it : 
after  this  date  the  volume  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  xmtil  it 
Avas  discovered  at  Toulon. 

The  writer  m  the  Centralhlatt  rightly  states  that  the  volume  had 
been  arranged  for  publication  by  [Louis]  Reneaulme,  and  refers  to  the 
Memoiresi  de  VAcademie  Frangaise  for  1790  as  containing  "  le  plan 
de  cette  enterprise."     It  is  to  be  feared  hoAvever— or  perhaps  hoped, 
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for  the  omission  would  explain  what  otherwise  seems  inexplicable — 
that  the  3£emoires  were  not  consulted,  as  from  them  it  is  evident 
that  the  plan  (which,  although  that  of  Reneainne,  is  explained 
by  M.  Terrasson,  Reneaume  himself  not  being  concerned  in  its 
production  before  the  Academie)  was  to  compile  a  volume  from 
four  of  the  twelve  MSS.  of  Tournefort  to  which  the  title  "  Topo- 
graphia  Botanica  cum  notis,  &c."  would  be  applied.  This  title,  as 
indeed  is  obvious  to  anyone  consulting  the  Memoires,  is  in  no  sense 
attributable  to  Tom'nefort,  and,  as  M.  E.  Bonnet  (Comptes-rendus 
Assoc.  Franc^aise,  xvi.  557:  1887)  remarks,  "  n'a  jamais  existe  que 
dans  le  projet  de  Reneaume."  " S'il  est  facheux,"  adds  M.  Bonnet,  "que 
le  Projet  presente  a  I'Academie  n'ait  jamais  ete  mis  a  execution,  il 
est  encore  plus  regrettable  que  quelqu'uns  des  manuscrits  confies  a 
Reneaume,  notamment  la  Nomenclature  des  plantes  des  Pyrenees  et 
d'Espagne  aient  ete  egares ;  de  ce  dernier  du  moins,  le  Museum 
[d'llistoire  Naturelle]  possede,  a  defaut  de  I'original,  une  copie 
litterale  faite  par  Antoine  de  Jussieu  sur  le  manuscrit  de  Tournefort." 

The  volume  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Henrique, 
of  the  University  of  Coimbi-a,  where  it  now  reposes,  who  publishes  a 
detailed  account  of  it  and  of  its  contents  in  the  Bolctim  da  Sociedade 
Broteriana,  viii.  191-247,  reprinting  that  portion  which  relates  to 
Tournefort's  collections  in  Portugal.  This  is  headed  "  Denombre- 
ment  des  Plantes  que  iay  trouve  en  Portugal  en  1689  "  :  the  first 
portion  (pp.  195-206)  corresponds  with  pp.  159-181  of  the  Bank- 
sian  MS.,  which  have  a  similar  title,  "  M*".  Tournefort  a "  being- 
substituted  for  "  iay."  The  MS.  copy  is  thus  incom23lete ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  paper  however  suggests  that  its  completion  was 
intended. 

With  regard  to  the  Banksian  MS.,  M.  Ronnet  (/.  e.)  take*  excep- 
tion to  the  statement  in  the  (Jnitralhlatt  that  the  Toi)o(irafhie 
Botaniqioe  "  eta  it  possede  par  Banks  avant  d'echoir  a  Lemonnier," 
for  which  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  shadow  of  foundation  ;  but 
himself  falls  into  a  curious  error  by  saying  "  Aucun  manuscrit  de 
Tournefoi't  ne  figure  sur  la  Cafdiogue  de  la  Bibliotheqiie  de  Banks : 
as  already  stated,  the  MS.  is  duly  entered  in  the  Catalogue  (iii.  145). 
M.  Bonnet  has  himself  seen  the  copy  made  by  A.  de  Jussieu,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Paris  Museum,  on  the  existence  of  which  the 
Centralblatt  throws  doubt.  The  Jussieuan  copy  is  described  as  a 
quarto  of  145  pages :  the  Banksian  is  a  small  quarto  of  181  pages,  in 
an  elegant  hand  which  appears  to  me  to  be  Spanish.  The  entries 
extend  to  2784  numbers,  these  having  been  added  by  Wiltshear  for 
the  pvirpose  of  collation  vvitli  the  printed  portions :  the  names  of 
course  bear  no  relation  to  the  nnmber  of  species,  of  which  a  separate 
list  is  given  under  each  locality.  The  places  of  growth  are  fully 
specified,  as  is  shown  in  the  extracts  given  by  Lapeyrouse  for  the 
Pyrenean  plants  (nos.  1-417  of  the  MS.)  and  bv  Prof.  Henriques  for 
Portugal  fnos.  2396-2748).  The  num])ers  between  417  and  2396  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  jjublished ;  they  i-elate  to  Spanish  plants  other 
than  Pyrenean. 

As  the  MS.  is  so  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe 
it  somewhat  in  detail.      It  is  divided  into  three  distinct   portions,  and 
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consists  of  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  (pp.  1-51)  is  headed  :  "  Denom- 
brement  des  Plantes  que  Mons.  Tournefort  a,trouvees  en  Catalogne"; 
this  is  followed  by  the  sub-heading  quoted  by  Lapeyrouse  (/.  c.) 
"  Dans  le  lloussillon  autour  de  Perpignan,"  which  relates  only  to 
nos.  1-58 ;  the  P\'renean  plants  enumerated  by  Lapeyrouse  extend,  as 
has  been  said,  to  n.  417,  after  which  come  lists  of  plants  found  about 
Barcelona  and  in  places  visited  thence.  On  pp.  81-43  is  a  detailed 
description  of  the  botany  of  Montserrat,  beginning  with  the  ascent 
and  including  the  various  parts  of  the  range ;  the  introductory  para- 
graph may  be  quoted  : — 

"  Septem  leucis  a  Barcinone,  qufe  caput  est  Catalonia?  occurrit 
Pulcherrimus  Mons  ab  incolis  Serratus  appellatus ;  eo  quod,  ut 
aiunt,  ejus,  cacumen  dividatur  in  apices  excelsos  acutos,  qui  serrarum 
dentes  quodani  modo  referant.  Copiose  in  ipso  nascuntur  rariores 
plant*,  etiam  enorum  [errorum]  quam  Botanicorum  peregrinanti- 
bus  magis  celebretur ;  nonnullas  ex  his  descripsit  olim  Pranciscus 
Myconi  [IVf_yconus]  Ausoniensis  [de  Vic]  Medicus,  qui  Barcinone 
degebat  ante  pluros  annos,  quas  hodie  plane  ignoramus  [igno- 
raremus]  nisi  ad  .lacobum  Dalecampium  [egregius  ille  virj  eas 
perhumane  misisset." 

The  name  "  Myconi  "  is  in  another  hand :  the  reference  is  to 
Pranciseo  Mice  (b.  1528)  about  whom  a  note  may  be  forthcoming 
later.  Linnaeus  (Sp.  PL  179)  named  in  his  honour  Verbascum  mi/- 
coni  which  Lapeyrouse  {op.  cit.  115)  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  as 
Myconia,  on  the  ground  that  it  "  ne  pent  pas  rester  parmi  les  Ter- 
hasciom,  oil  Linnoeus  [s«c]  I'a  placee,"  adding  "  II  est  juste  que  le 
genre  qu'elle  doit  former  porte  le  nom  du  Botaniste  qui  I'a  trouvee 
le  premier."  This  appropriate  dedication  was  unfortunately  fore- 
stalled by  the  creation  of  Miconia  by  Kuiz  and  Pavon  (Prodi-,  p.  60  : 
1794)  :  the  occurrence  is  all  the  more  regrettable  in  that  Hamond 
(after  whom  the  genus  was  subsequently  named)  was,  according  to 
Lapeyrouse  {op.  cit.  xxxiii.)  by  no  means  deserving  of  the  honcjui-. 
The  passage  copied  above  from  the  MS.  is  of  interest  as  showing  that 
the  Banksian  transcription  cannot  be  accepted  as  textualh'  accurate 
in  detail:  Lapeyrouse  (/.  c.)  also  transcribes  the  passage  (in  part) 
from  the  Topogrnphie,  and  I  have  placed  in  brackets  the  differences 
which  exist  between  this  and  the  Banksian  MS. 

The  second  section  of  the  MS.  (pp.  53-63),  which  is  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  a  blank  page,  is  headed  "  Denombrement  des 
plantes  que  j'ay  trouvees  de  Barcelonne  a  Valence  et  dans  ce  Koyaume 
dans  les  mois  d'Aoum  [automne]  7*"''^  et  8'^''^."  Neither  in  this  nor 
the  preceding  list  is  the  year  mentioned,  but  Lapeyrouse  gives 
1780 — -which  according  to  Colmeiro  should  be  1781 — for  the  first 
part,  and  this  may  be  accepted  as  correct. 

The  third  section  (pp.  64-151)  is  headed  "Denombrement  des 
Plantes  que  Mons.  Tournefort  a  trouvees  en  Espagne  et  Portugal  au 
voyage  enterpris  au  mois  d'8^'"«  1688  par  I'ordre  de  Monsieur  de 
Louvois."  The  principal  lists  are  those  from  Granada,  Cadiz  (Gades), 
and  Gibraltar;  the  plants  collected  "in  monte  Calpe"  (pp.  104-109) 
are  in  part  identified  and  enumerated  by  Major  WoUey-Dod  in  his 
■  Flora  of  Gihroltar  (Journ.  Bot.  1914,  Suppl.  iv.) 

The   fovu-th    section   is   that  alreadv    I'eferred   to  as   having   been 
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printed   in    Bol.    Soe.    Brot.   viii.   191-247 :  here  also  are  slight  dif- 
ferences between  the  text  and  the  MS. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  the  second  or  third  sections  has 
been  published  ;  the  only  printed  reference  ^to  the  latter  is  that  cited 
above  for  the  Gibraltar  species. 

The  Sloane  Herbarium  contains  (H.  S.  7,  ff.  3-8)  Spanish  plants 
from  Tournefort,  with  labels  in  his  hand,  which  1  think  belong  to  his 
1681  expedition  :  others  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  similarity  labelled, 
are  in  H.  S.  80,  116-125.  Others  are  in  Petiver's  "  Hortus  Siccus 
Hispaniai"  (H.  S.  166)  and  in  H.  S.  1-43  and  144,  in  all  of  which  the 
plants  of  Jaime  Salvador  (1649-1740),  who  accompanied  Tournefort 
on  his  journeys,  are  largelv  represented ;  an  account  of  their  relations 
will  be  fovmd  in  Colmeiro's  admirable  La  Botanica  de  la  Peninsula 
Hisfano-Lvsitana ,  p.  159  (1858),  in  which  (p.  68)  is  also  a  reference 
to  the  Banksian  MS.  Numerous  letters  from  Tournefort  to  Sloane, 
ranging  in  date  from  1685  to  1704  are  in  the  Sloane  MSS.  (see  Index 
to  these,  p.  44). 

James  Brittex. 


SHORT    NOTE. 

Foliage  of  PrLAioXARiA.  In  his  excellent  paper  on  "British 
Pulmonarias  "  (Journ.  Bot.  1917),  Mr.  Wilhuott  remarks,  o  jyropoa 
of  P.  loiHiifolia  Bast.  {P.  aru/usfifolia  auct.  angl.,  non  L.)  that 
"  the  spotting  is  much  more  variable  than  Iverner  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  "  (p.  287).  Last  year  Miss  Jekyll  kindly  sent  me  a  root  of 
her  P.  azurea  Besser  (P.  anc/nstifolia  L.,  seNsii  sfricfo),  which  is 
clearly  distinct  from  our  New  Forest  plant.  This  is  now  (March  13) 
in  flower  ;  and  1  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  early  leaves  are  (as  a 
rule)  evidently,  though  faintly,  spotted.  The  Suffolk  P.  ohscnra 
Dumort.  (P.  officinalis,  var.  immaculata  Opiz)  is  normally  un- 
spotted ;  but  Dr.  Hind  wrote  that  a  form  with  faintly  blotched 
foliage  might  occasionally  be  found.  It  thus  appears,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  in  several  sjiecies  the  normal  character  is  by  no  means 
always  constant.  I  remember  that  the  latei-  root-leaves  of  the  Bui-- 
gate  Wood  P.  ohsciira  differed  a])])reciably  from  those  of  ordinary 
P.  amptsti^'olia;  but  unfortunately,  though  I  grew  this  for  over  ten 
years,  I  failed  to  dry  any  of  them.  It  grows  in  one  or  two  other 
neighbouring  copses  or  woods,  and  is  (I  believe)  a  true  native.  A 
natural  hybrid  with  P.  loiujif'olia  occurred  in  my  gai'dcn  at  Milford, 
Surrev. — Euward  S.  Makshall. 


REVIEWS. 

Flora  Mclilensis  Xora.      By  S.  Sommiku  and  A.  Caruaxa  Galto. 
Firenze,  St;ibilimcnto  Pcllas.      1915. 

Al/niolUJil  appearing  sonirwliat  late,  the  inti'rest  attaching  to 
this  excellent  Flora  of  Malta  seems  to  justify  some  account  of 'it 
being  given.  esj)ecially  as  few  copies  a])pcar  to  have  reached   Kngland. 
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It  is  well  got  up,  printed  in  clear  large  type,  singularly  free  from 
tvpogra])lucal  errors,  and  full  of  the  most  interesting  information 
about  the  plants  recorded.  The  only  criticism  I  feel  inclined  to  make 
is  that  it  is  a  pity  a  map  was  not  included.  Possibly  a  little  too  much 
tenderness  has  been  shown  to  the  older  Maltese  botanists  by  not 
e.vcludlag  records  which  were  evidently  erroneous — e.  g.  Trifoliiim 
spuinotiuiii,  stated  by  Gulia  to  be  "  very  common,"  but  which  has 
never  since  been  foiind.  All  species,  however,  which  have  not  been 
seen  bv  the  authors  themselves  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The 
history  of  Maltese  botany  is  fully  treated,  and  a  table,  which  should 
pi'ove  of  interest  to  students  of  geographical  distribution,  shows  not 
only  the  distribution  of  species  in  the  various  Maltese  islands,  but  also 
in  Sicily,  Northern  Africa,  and  the  East.  The  book  is  published  in 
Italian. 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Malta  in  the  svimmer  would  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  any  indigenous  vegetation  could  be  found  there  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  xerophilous  plants.  At  that  time  of  the  year  there 
are  onlv  two  colours  in  the  landscape — the  intense  blue  of  the  sea  and 
sky,  and  the  dazzling  white  of  the  rocks,  field-walls,  buildings  and 
roads.  There  are  no  rivers,  or  even  true  perennial  water-courses,  no 
mountains,  lakes,  or  considerable  marshes,  no  woods  oi*  plantations,  so 
that  most  of  the  vegetation  peculiar  to  these  stations  is  absent. 
Geologically  the  islands  consist  almost  entirely  of  coralline  and  globi- 
gerina  limestone,  so  that  there  is  very  little  variety  of  soil.  The 
density  of  the  population  is  extraordinary — 2167  to  the  square  mile  in 
Malta,  879  in  Gozo.  The  total  area  is  only  75,000  acres  (the  Isle  of 
"Wight  has  100,000),  and  of  this  id, 865  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
The  rest  is  occvipied  by  buildings,  or  is  uncultivated  land,  mostly 
rocky  ground,  wind-swept,  denuded,  and  arid,  with  only  scattered 
pockets  of  soil,  generally  oidy  a  few  centimetres  deep.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  these  restrictions  the  fiora  is  remarkably  rich  for  so  limited 
a  space.  No  fewer  than  918  species  (including  ferns),  78  mosses, 
188  lichens,  296  Alga?  and  499  Fungi  are  recorded. 

Perhaps  the  most  intei'esting  plant  referred  to  is  MelitcUa,  a  new 
genus  of  Gichoriacece,  which  was  discovered  in  1906 -by  Sommier  in 
(.rozo,  and  afterwards  at  Malta.  Of  this  an  excellent  plate  and 
description  are  given.  M.  pusifla,  the  only  species,  is  a  dwarf  stem- 
less  plant  with  a  rosette  of  leaves  adpressed  to  the  ground,  surrounding 
what  appears  to  be  a  sessile  single  eapitulumi  but  which  really  con- 
sists of  from  two  to  eight  flower-heads.  It  has  since  been  found  in 
Cyrenaica. 

Another  interesting  ])lant  is  Oxnlis  cernua,  a  trimorphic  species 
from  the  Ca{>e  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  only  the  short-styled 
form  grows  in  Malta.  It  was  fii-st  mentioned  by  Giacinto  in  1806  in 
a  list  of  plants  in  tlie  Malta  Botanical  (iardens.  To  such  an  extent 
has  it  spread  that  the  fields  are  yellow  with  it,  as  fields  at  home  some- 
times are  with  charlock,  and  it  is  found  everywhere — on  the  walls,  by 
the  roadsides,  and  in  such  abundance  that  it  far  exceeds  all  the  other 
flowers  together.  The  extraoi'dinary  thing  is  that  all  this  immense 
profusion  of  fiowers  results   in  no  production  of  cajisules,   the  other 
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foi-ms  eapnljle  of  fertili.sing  the  ovary  being  absent.  The  authors  of 
the  Flora,  one  of  whom  has  lived  in  Malta  all  his  life,  state  that  they 
have  never  seen  it  in  fruit.  It  appears,  however,  that  recently  it  has 
been  found  at  Naples  and  Palermo  with  mature  seeds,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  possibly  after  its  long  isolation,  it  has  acquired 
the  faculty  of  being  fertilised  by  ]:)ollen  of  the  same  form.  This  has 
not  occurred  at  Malta,  where  it  has  been  much  longer  established, 
and  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  one  of  the  other  forms  may 
have  been  cultivated  in  gardens  at  Naples  and  Palermo,  or  that  it  may 
have  been  fertilised  from  some  other  garden  s]:)ecies.  A  form  with 
double  flowers  is  very  abiuidant  in  Malta  and  Lampedusa,  which 
furnishes  a  confirmation  of  Darwin's  theory  that  sterility  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  double  flowers.  It  is  curious  that  such  an  immense 
amount  of  energy  should  be  wasted  in  the  production  of  useless 
flowers.  One  would  have  thought  they  would  tend  to  disappear  when 
the  method  of  propagation  became  purely  vegetative,  /.  e.  by  the 
bulbils  on  the  roots. 

Another  plant  which  greatly  interested  me  when  I  was  in  Malta 
has  been  described  as  a  new  species  by  the  authors — Anacamptis 
Urvillfana.  It  is  shorter  and  more  slender  than  A.  pyramidulis 
with  an  ovate  never  conical  spike,  of  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
opens  its  first  flowers  as  early  as  Feljruary,  whereas  pyrrniuJalis  does 
not  begin  to  flower  till  April  in  Malta.  One  day  in  the  Uied  Encita  I 
saw  a  small  bee  settled  on  a  spike  of  Uriu'IIeanfi.  I  watched  it  for  some 
time,  but  as  it  did  not  move,  1  touched  it,  and  found  it  was  dead.  I 
then  removed  it,  and  found  to  my  astonishment  that  it  was  lield  in 
jiosition  by  a  pink  spider,  of  exactly  the  same  hue  as  the  flowers, 
which,  alarmed  at  my  interference,  released  it  and  retieated  amongst 
the  flowers.  If  my  menu)ry  serves  me  right,  I  found  a  dead  bee  on  this 
])lant  on  more  than  one  occasion.  This  would  seem  to  indicate,  though 
not  to  prove,  that  this  species  is  sometimes  fertilised  by  bees.  If  this  is 
the  case  it  would  ex])lain  Sommier  and  Galto's  statement  that  though 
pj/nniiidolis  and  TJrvilleona  .sometimes  grow  together,  no  intei"- 
mediate  forms  or  hybrids  have  ever  been  found  :  for  if  the  former 
is  fertilised  by  Hymeno])tera,  hybrids  w^ould  not  be  likely  to  occur. 
Otherwise  it  might  be  expected,  from  the  facility  with  which  species 
of  the  same  genus  of  Orchiilacece  hybridise  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  that  two  such  nearly  allied  s]5ecies  would  occasionally 
cross,  in  those  stations  where  they  grow  together. 

'^rhe  very  remarkable  Ophrys  Hprcvluui  is  rare  in  Malta,  but  not 
in  (io/o.  In  1872  J.  F.  Duthie  noticed  only  a  few  s]KH'imeus  in 
the  latter  island,  but  two  years  later  he  found  it  common  along  the 
whole  coast  :  see  his  interesting  account  of  "  The  Botany  of  the 
Maltese  Islands  in  1874,''  pul^lished  in  this  Journal  for  that  year, 
pp.  ;32 1-820  ;  187-"),  pp.  36-42.  Orchid  Huvcata  is  recorded  as  being 
occasionally  found  with  white  flowers.  Ophrj/a  hninhj/lijlora  is  not 
rare  in  Malta,  where  it  grows  in  dry  places;  on  the  Continent  it  is 
generally  found  in  moist  ground. 

M.  J.  GODFKRY. 
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Tlie  E.cploltafloii  of  Plariis.  By  various  writers,  edited  by  F.  W. 
Oliver,  F.R.S.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd,  (Imperial  Studies 
Series).     Pp.  170,  8vo.     2s.  Qd.  net. 

Before  the  War,  ecology  was  all  the  rage  :  now,  with  a  slight 
change  of  affix  but  a  world  of  meaning,  economy  is  in  everybody's 
mouth.  In  last  year's  Journal  (p.  196)  was  reviewed  an  excellent 
series  of  essays  by  members  of  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,  edited 
by  the  Master  of  Downing ;  and  here  the  University  of  London 
follows  suit  with  a  set  of  lectures  under  tlie  editorship  of  the  Quain 
Professor  of  Botany.  The  word  "exploitation"  is  ugly,  suggesting 
some  wicked  and  unscrupulous  misuse  rather  than  the  meritorious 
utilization  intended  ;  but  this  title  and  the  absence  of  an  index  are 
almost  the  only  faults  we  have  to  find  with  a  volume  which  is  both 
opportune  and  well  executed.  The  very  variety  of  the  topics  dealt 
with  makes  us  wish  for  an  index  for  future  reference,  while  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  whole  work  is,  perhaps,  that  nine  botanists, 
m.ost  of  whom  have  been  hitherto  known  only  as  devotees  of  pure 
science,  should  have  thrown  themselves  so  completely  into  an  economic 
o'ole.  Dr.  Willis,  indeed,  has  to  pull  himself  up  at  the  close  of 
a  dissertation  on  Brazil's  difficulty  in  finding  and  feeding  labourers 
for  her  rubber  forests  with  the  remark  that  "  this  is  a  scientific  course 
of  lectures'' — -by  which  he  means  a  course  of  lectvires  on  science. 

The  critical  botanist  will  be  gratified  to  find  that  Prof.  Oliver  in 
his  Introduction,  after  alluding  to  Dr.  liendle's  stimulating  Address 
at  Newcastle,  and  to  the  colonial  Floras  planned  by  Sir  William 
Hooker — which,  by  the  way,  are  singularly  destitute  of  economic 
information — ,  remarks  :  "  Very  slight  specific  or  varietal  differences 
between  allied  plants  are  often  of  critical  significance  in  matters  of 
exploitation,  and  it  is  of  fundamental  importance,  when  a  given  plant 
is  found  to  be  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose,  that  we  should  know 
how  to  recognise  it  with  certainty." 

Prof.  Bottomley  adds  but  little  to  wliat  he  has  repeatedly  pub- 
lished as  to  bacterised  peat,  and  when  he  refers  to  the  loss  to  the 
suburban  gardener  of  the  manure  of  50,000  horses  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  suggest  this  as  a  substitute  in  mushroom-growing.  The 
editor  contributes  an  interesting  lecture  on  waste  lands,  referring 
to  Dr.  Edwards's  reclamation  work  at  Methwold,  that  of  the  Midland 
Keafforesting  Association  and  the  dune  planting  in  Gascony  and  at 
Holkham,  and  suggesting  that  we  might  emulate  the  Dutch  bulb- 
o-rovving  and  may  utilize  Spa rf inn  Towuseadii  as  a  paper-material. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  finds  room  to  denounce  the  rabbit  as  tlie 
bane  of  the  tree  planter,  as  also  does  Dr.  Salisbury  in  the  succeeding 
lecture  on  Timber  Production.  As  might  be  expected,  this  lecture 
demonstrates  the  value  of  ecological  study  in  afforestation — e.g.  in 
discriminating  between  the  soil-recpiirements  of  Quercvs  Itobiir  and 
Q.  sessilijiora  ;  but  in  speaking  of  Ash  as  a  profitable  crop  the 
lecturer  should,  we  think,  have  said  more  as  to  its  somewhat  exacting 
demands  than  is  suggested  by  the  one  word  "  calcareous." 

It  is  significant  that,  of  the  nine  lecturers,  three  are  women,  the 
learned  sketch  of  Vegetable  Dyes  by  Dr.  Sarah  Baker  being  her 
last  work.  "  Dr.  Ethel  'J'homas,  in  speaking  of  "  the  Plant  as  Healer." 
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gives  us  more  historical  lore  than  the  other  lecturers  and  ends  with 
a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Bateson  that  scent-bearing  and  non-scent- 
bearing  may  prove  to  be  Mendelian  characters.  Dr.  Marie  Stopes 
says  that  "  we  swallow  coal  products,  wear  coal  products,  scent  our- 
selves with  coal  products,  nourish  our  flowers  and  crops  with  coal 
products,  destroy  our  enemies  with  coal  products,''  and  her  lecture,  as 
may  be  imagined,  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  series 
to  the  general  reader;  for  just  at  present,  when  we  tind  it  difficult  to 
get  even  a  modicum  of  tea  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Chandler's  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  real  value  of  good  tea  reads  too  much  like  a  counsel  of 
perfection. 

G.  S.  BOULGER. 

A  Monogrcqih  of  fTie  Calamites  of  Western  Hiiroj)e.  By  Dr.  R. 
KiDSTON'  &  Dr.  W.  J.  JoxGMAXs  (Vol.  vii.  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Government  Institute  for  the  Geological  Exploration  of  the 
Netherlands).  Text,  Part  I.  Atlas:  Plates  1-158.  Text 
15  guilders,  Atlas  45  guilders.     M.  Nijhoff,  The  Hague,  1917. 

Dr.  Jongmaxs  is  a  most  indefatigable  worker  who  has  already 
earned  the  gratitude  of  palaiobotanists  by  his  bibliographical  publica- 
tions which,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  labour  entailed,  have  not 
absorbed  the  whole  of  his  scientific  energy.  The  present  volume  is 
the  first  fruits  of  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Kidston  and  Dr.  Jongmans  on 
the  Calamites  :  it  contains  the  results  of  their  exhaustive  and  critical 
survey  of  all  the  known  species  of  the  genus  Cala?nites,  and  is  an 
authoi'itative  S3^stematic  analysis  which  will  be  of  very  great  value  for 
paheo-botanists.  The  Atlas  consists  of  excellent  collotype  reproduc- 
tions of  impressions  of  pith-casts  and,  in  several  instances,  of  stems 
showing  the  external  features.  The  reproduction  of  many  type-speci- 
mens and  the  large  amount  of  first-hand  information  about  the  material 
passed  under  review  give  exceptional  value  to  the  Monograph. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  foliage-shoots  and  cones  are  seldom  found 
in  organic  connexion  with  pith-casts,  but  by  piecing  together  evidence 
from  different  sources  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  habit  of  some  of  the  Equisetaceous  trees  of  the  Coal  period 
forests.  The  surface  of  the  trunk  of  a  Calamite,  as  Williamson 
concluded  from  his  anatomical  researches,  was  smooth  and  not 
ribbed,  though  often  longitudinally  ci-acked  or  transversely  wrinkled. 
It  is  ]jrobable  that  the  foliage-shoots  were  cut  oif  by  a  basal  absciss- 
layer  like  the  branches  of  Af/atJi/s  and  some  existing  dicotyledonous 
trees.  Whorls  of  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  are  occasionally  preserved 
on  impressions  of  fairly  robust  aerial  shoots,  and  in  some  species  they 
are  united  into  a  continuous  nodal  sheath.  A  ])ith-cast  of  Calamites 
qiqas  Brongn.,  20  cm.  in  diameter,  affords  striking  evidence  of  the 
lai'ge  gii'th  of  some  of  the  Calamitean  stems.  A  sjjecies  of  a  different 
type  is  represented  by  Calamites  jttbatvs  (L.  &  H.),  which  ai)iiarently 
had  comparatively  little  secondary  wood  and  more  closely  resembled 
the  modern  herbaceous  Equisetums.  A  few  specimens  are  descril)cd 
in  which  tlie  ril)s  and  grooves  arc  by  no  mean>  always  alternate  on 
each  side  of  a  node.     In  Calamites  taitianus  K.  &  J.,  a  new  sj)ecics, 
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the  ribs  are  sometimes  continuous  from  one  internode  to  the  next, 
and  in  some  examples  of  G.  approximatiformis  Stur,  the  rihs  and 
grooves  are  always  continuous,  a  feature  usually  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  Archceocalamifes.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  species  in 
which  the  regular  alternation  has  lost  its  constancy  are  intermediate 
in  age  between  the  typical  species  of  Galamites  and  the  older  Arehoeo- 
calamites. 

The  description  of  each  species  is  accompanied  by  a  synonymy 
based  on  an  examination  of  type-specimens,  and  a  sunnnary  of  the 
geographical  and  geological  range — a  most  welcome  contribution  to  a 
much  neglected  branch  nf  systematic  paheobotany. 

Great  credit  is  due  both  to  the  department  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  responsible  for  the  publication  of  this  splendid  mono- 
gra]:)h  and  to  the  authors  for  their  successful  completion  of  the  most 
difficult  part  of  their  task. 

A  General  Introduction  is  promised  after  the  War,  and  this,  one 
hopes,  will  deal  not  only  with  impressions  but  with  anatomical  features, 
so  far  at  least  as  they  can  be  cori'elated  with  the  jnth -casts  and 
surface-characters.  The  production  of  a  monograph  on  the  scale  of 
this  volume  is  only  possible  with  the  assistance  of  a  substantial 
subsidy,  and  the  enlightened  action  of  the  Dutch  Government  affords 
11  striking  contrast  to  the  parsimony  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  tbe 
value  of  scientific  research  characteristic  of  our  own  Government 
dej)artments. 

A.  C.  Sewabd. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

The  recent  publication  of  The  Book  of  the  Peony  h\  Mr.  Edward 
Harding  (Lippincott)  suggests  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  the  series  of  thirteen  original  drawings  of  cultivated 
Peonies  by  Clara  Maria  Pope,  now  in  the  Department  of  Botany. 
These  formerly  belonged  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  were 
disposed  of  at  its  sale.  May  2-5,  1856  :  each  bears  the  artist's  auto- 
graph and  date  of  execution  (1821-2).  The  sheets  are  of  double 
atlas  size  ;  when  acquired  they  wei-e  in  a  portfolio,  but  have  since  been 
bound.  Mrs.  Pope  also  illustrated  Samuel  Curtis's  Moiiof/raph  of 
Camellia  (1819),  and  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  plates  of 
Dahlias  in  his  Beauties  of  Flora  (1820) — as  to  which  see  Journ. 
Bot.  1899,  183 — are  her  work,  although  they  are  not  signed.  The 
drawings  of  Peonies — and  indeed  the  published  plates — are  admirably 
executed  in  the  bold  style  suited  to  their  subjects :  according  to  the 
Bictionary  of  National  Biography  (xlvi.  130)  Mrs.  Pope  "  enjoyed 
durino-  the  latter  part  of  her  life  a  great  reputation  for  groups  of 
flowers,  of  which  she  was  an  annual  exhibitor  from  1816  till  her  death  " 
on  Dec.  24,  1838.  Although  her  work  was  thus  on  a  large  scale  (for 
the  illustrations  we  have  mentioned  consist  of  groups)  she  occasionally 
did  smaller  figures — e.  (j.  what  is  rightly  styled  in  the  text  "  the 
lieautiful  drawing  of  fropceolnm  majtis  (Bot.  Mag.  1885,  t.  3375), 
where  bv  inadvertence  she  is  styled  Misn  Pope  :  the  figui-e  of  Colletia 
hnrnrja  inp.  cit.    1838,  t.  3644<)   is  attri])uted  to  her  in  the  texi,  but 
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the  plate  is  signed  "  W.  Fitcli  del'^."  Mrs.  Pope  was  at  one  time 
officially  eonnected  with  the  Horticultural  Society  as  "Hower-painter  "; 
the  sale  catalogue  already  mentioned  inelvides  *'  nine  large  drawings  of 
Dahlias,"  and  her  name  also  aj^pears  in  a  collection  of  "  miscellaneous 
drawings."'  Two  portraits  of  Mrs.  Pope,  painted  hy  her  tirst  hushand 
(Francis  Wheatley  '"to  wliom  she  served  as  model  for  all  his  prettiest 
fancy  figures '"),  were  engraved  by  Stanier  and  Bartolozzi  "  (Diet. 
Nat.  Biogr.). 

The  recently  issued  part  (vol.  vi.  sect.  2,  part  2)  of  the  Flora  of 
Tropical  Africa  contains  the  conclusion  of  i\\e  MoracecB  by  Mr.  J. 
Hutchinson  and  Dr.  Kendle  :  the  Jlrticaceee,  occupying  the  larger 
})ortion  of  the  part,  by  Dr.  Kendle  ;  Mj/ricacece  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  ; 
Salicineee  and  CeratophyJIece  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Skan  :  Gnetacece  by  the 
late  H.  H.  W.  Pearson  ;  PinacecB  and  Taxacecd  by  Dr.  Stapf ;  and 
Cycadacece  by  the  editor.  Sir  David  Pi-ain,  who  contributes  an 
interesting  preface.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  as  to  dates  with  which 
botanists  are  only  too  familiar,  it  might  be  Avell  to  ascertain  exactly 
when  the  part  was  actually  issvied  ;  the  "  dates  of  publication  of  the 
several  [i.  e.  two]  parts  of  this  volume  "  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
title-page  give  this  as  November,  1917,  but  it  was  not  received  at  the 
Department  of  Botany  until  Feb.  23  of  the  present  year.  Numerous 
new  species  are  described  :  in  view  of  the  rule  which  insists  on  a 
Latin  diagnosis  as  a  condition  of  recognized  publication,  how  will 
these  be  regarded  by  future  monographers  P  We  note  that  while  the 
foi-mer  tempoi-ary  Kew  practice  of  spelling  specific  names  derived 
from  persons  with  a  small  initial  lias  been  abandoned  when  the  name 
is  in  the  genitive  case,  it  is  maintained  when  this  is  given  in 
adjective  form — e.g.  "carruthersiana." 

The  Kew  Bulletin  for  November  last  contains  a  "  List  of 
Economic!  Plants  native  or  suitable  for  Cultivation  in  the  British 
Empire,"  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Eendle.  The  title  is,  we 
think,  somewhat  misleading,  as  food  plants  are  excluded.  The  Bulletin 
for  December  includes  an  interesting  "  Flora  of  the  Somme  Battle- 
field," by  Captain  A.  W.  Hill.  In  the  first  number  for  191 S,  dated 
February,  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper  gives  an  account  of  the  experiment  now 
being  tried  in  North  Somerset  to  counteract  the  constant  erosion  of 
the  coast  line  by  the  planting  of  Hpartina  Toxcnsendi.  Other  papers 
in  the  number,  which  contains  48  pages,  4  plates,  and  other  illustra- 
tions, and  costs  only  5(/. — happy  is  an  editor  who  has  a  Government 
Department  at  his  back! — are  on  Pinus  canariensis  by  J.  Hutchin- 
son, who  also  contributes  descri])tions  of  the  Canarian  species  of 
Ci/tisns  (many  of  them  new)  known  as  fodder  plants  under  the  names 
"  Tagasaste  "  and  "Garcia";  on  the  diseases  of  Parsni])s  by  A.  I). 
Cotton  ;  and  on  the  genus  Bhizophora  in  British  Guiana,  by  Alleyne 
Leechman,  who  describes  a  new  species,  B.  JLarrisonii. 

The  AnnaJii  of  Botany  for  January  contains  the  seventh  instal- 
ment, dealing  with  the  Ptcroidece,  of  Prof.  Bower's  "  Studies  in  the 
Phylogeny  of  the  Filicales  "  ;  "  Studies  in  the  Permeability  of  the 
Pulvinus  of  Mimosa  pudica,""  by  N .  H.  Blacknian  and  vS.  G.  Paine  ; 
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''  Further  Notes  on  Intrat'asciculur  Caiiibiuni  in  T\Ionocotvl(-*don.s,"  bv 
Mr.  Arber;  "  Chonilrio.somes  and  the  Piiniordia  of  Chloro])lasts  and 
Leueoplasts,"  bv  D.  M.  Mottier ;  "  Mori)hology  and  Cytology  ot" 
Sexual  Organs  of  Phi/fophthora  erythroseptica,'"  by  P.  A.  Murphy  ; 
"The  Development  of  Thaudotheca,  a  Peculiar  Water- Mould,"  by 
W.  H.  Weston  ;  and  a  note  "  On  a  Peculiarity  exhibited  by  the  Testa 
of  Wrinkled  Peas,"  by  S.  Gr.  Paine  and  L.  M.  S.iunders. 

The  Essex  Naturalist,  published  in  Fel^ruary  (xviii.  parts  10,  11) 
contains  a  very  interesting  "  Short  History  of  the  Study  of  Mycetozoa 
in  Britain,  with  a  List  of  Species  collected  in  Ess;^x  " — a  Presidential 
Address  by  Miss  Gulielma  Lister ;  Mr.  Joseph  Ross  gives  a  list  of 
the  species  found  in  the  Chingford  district  of  Epping  Forest,  and  an 
a.'count  of  the  discovery  in  the  Forest  of  Ptllldiuia  pulcherriinani. 

The  llev.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell  sends  us  a  list  of  Gloucestershire 
Riihi,  (reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cotteswold  Field-Club) 
which  "  forms  a  first  and  typical  instalment  of  the  Preliminary  List 
of  Gloucestershire  Plants,"  which  however  is  "  not  the  ideal  on  which 
the  completed  County  Flora  will  be  framed."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Boulger's  "  Notes  preliminaiy  to  the  proposed  Flora " 
were  published  forty  years  ago,  so  that  the  progress  of  the  work 
hiis  not  been  rapid :  v^e  hope  Mr.  Riddelsdell  will  bring  it  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linncan  Society  on  Feb.  21,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Brierley  entitled  "  Experimental  Studies  on  the 
Specific  Value  of  Morphological  Characters  in  the  Fungi." 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociefe  de  Pathologie  Exotique  for  1917, 
Chalmers  and  Pekkola  have  given  an  account  of  cutaneous  eruption 
(dermatitis  venenata)  caused  by  Haplophi/lliim  tuherculatum  Forsk. 
in  the  Sudan.  The  susceptible  person  about  thirty  hours  after  he 
began  working  in  the  Rue  was  troubled  with  marked  irritation  on  his 
hands,  feet,  and  legs.  Eruptions  began  as  small  red  papules  which 
increased  in  size  until  neighbouring  ones  coalesced  and. formed  large 
red  swollen  areas ;  then  his  hands  and  legs  swelled  and  were  red  and 
itching ;  there  was  also  headache,  and  pain  in  the  epigastric  region 
and  other  clinical  symptoms.  When  the  patient  left  off  work- 
ing amongst  the  Ilaplopln/llum  he  immediately  felt  easier  and 
graduallv  got  well  without  any  treatment.  The  earlier  symptoms 
were  afterwards  produced  in  the  same  person  by  rubbing  his  arm 
with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant  for  a  few  seconds. — J.  R. 

In  the  Journal  of  Genetics  (February)  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  continues 
his  observations  on  Chicory  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Fei'tility  in  Cieho- 
rium  Intyhns  :  Self-Compatibility  and  Self-Incompatibility  among 
Offspring  of  self -fertile  lines  of  descent "  ;  Mr.  W.  O.  Backhouse, 
Economic  Botanist  to  the  Argentine  Government,  writes  of  "  The 
Inheritance  of  Glume  Length  in  Trificum  polonicuin  :  a  Case  of 
Zygotic  Inhibition." 
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Dr.  H.  0.  FORBES'S  NEW  GUINEA  EUBIACEyE.— II. 
By  H.  F.  Werxiiam,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  77.) 

The  following  paper,  wliieh  includes  the  three  genera  Gouldia, 
Timoniiis,  and  Psychotria,  concludes  our  account  uf  Dr.  Forbes's 
New  Guinea  Kubiacese  : — 
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Gouldia.  All  the  previously-known  species  of  this  genus  are 
confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  the  following,  from  the  Sogere 
region,  is  therefore  of  especial  interest.  Our  specimen  unfortunately 
bears  fruit  only,  and  no  flowers;  but  the  habit  and  the  fruit- 
structure  leave  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  assigned  to  this  genus. 

Gouldia  papiiar.a,  sp.  nov. 

Ai'bor  (?)  ramulis  validiusculis  novissimis  tamen  gracilioribus 
valde  complanatis  minute  necnon  dense  ferrugineo-pulverulentibus, 
mox  cortiee  lignoso  crasso  aspero  indutls  cinereo.  Fulia  finne  char- 
tacea  lanceolata  nonnunquam  elliptica  utrinque  acuminata  apice 
obtusa,  supra  glabra  in  siccitate  dilute  viridia  venis  impressis,  subtus 
minute  pra'sertim  in  venis  fulvo-pubescentia  ;  vencs  primariaj  utrinque 
manifestae,  subtus  prominula',  laterales  utrinque  9-12  ;  petiohis  brevis 
supra  canaliculatus  glaber,  dorso  rotunde-convexus  fulvo-pulveru- 
lens ;  stipulce  crassiusculse  lanceolate  acuminata  dorso  prsesertim 
basin  versus  rufo-pubescentes  dorsoque  tandem  carinatte  mox  caducae. 
Panicula  axillaris  pedunculo  rectissimo  longo  in  rachidem  minute 
ferrugineo-puberulam  producto,  brachiis  latei-alibus  verticillatis  rio-ide 
necnon  recte  perpendicularibus,  bracteaj  postanthesin  caducae.  Baccce 
numerosae  minuscule  pisiformes  glabrte,  in  ramulis  conspicue  adscen- 
tibus  affixae  sessiles,  apice  umbonatae,  calyce  omnino  absente,  bilocu- 
lares,  seminibus  parvis  numerosis. 

Sogere.     No.  442 ! 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  species  are  the  long-stalked  axillary 
panicles,  the  large  berries,  and  the  2>ubescence  of  the  leaves.  Leaves 
10-14  cm.  X  3-5  cm.  ;  petiole  rarely  so  much  as  9  mm.  long;  stipules 
10  mm.  X  3  mm.  Peduncle  3^  cm.  or  longer  j  panicle  (fruiting), 
to  6  cm.  or  longer,  and  6  cm.  wide  at  base.  Perry  5  mm.  in 
diameter. 

TiMONius.  (See  Valeton,  in  Bull.  Dep.  Agric.  Ind.  Neder.  xxvi. 
(1909).)  Every  collection  of  New  Guinea  plants  reveals  species 
hitherto  unknown  of  this  interesting  genus.  Those  gathered  recently 
in  Dutch  New  Guinea,  on  Mt.  Carstenz,  which  I  described  in  Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  ix.  (191G)  73-74,  are  very  quaint  in  habit,  altogether 
unlike  any  described  before — a  phenomenon  due  largely,  without 
doubt,  to  the  considerable  elevations  at  which  they  occur.  The 
following,  though  quite  distinct,  are  more  normal  in  their  apj^ear- 
ance,  and  comparable  with  previously  known  forms.  The  genus  is 
abundantly  representedin  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  where  it  rej^laces, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  Guettarda  of  the  New  \V^)rld. 

JOUKN.IL  OF  BoTA>V. — VoL.  50.       [MaV,   1918.]  K 
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Timonius  koikokoensis,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  sul)glabra,  novitatibus  subglabris  ijisis,  ramulis  gracilibus 
mox  cortiee  indutis  rugosulo.  Folia  iimie  chartacea,  elliptica  apice 
acuminata  necnon  basi  acuta,  petiolo  breviusculo  graciliuscvilo  glabi'o, 
lamina  supra  subnitentia  venis  impressis  tamen  manifestis,  subtus 
obsolete  hie  incle  pilosa  demum  glabrata  nisi  venarum  lateralium 
(utrinque  6)  in  axillis  barbellata  ;  stlpulas  lanceolatiB  plus  minus 
concaveaj  extus  versus  apicem  sericeae  aliter  glabree  mox  caducse,  pilorum 
fimbrias  rectilineas  relinquentes.  Flores  $  in  axillis  solitarii  pedi- 
cellis  longis  in  gracilibus  dispositi  tardius  plus  minus  elongatis, 
hracteolis  2  quisque  lanceolatis  setaceis  minimis  tamen  manifestis 
onustus.  Calycis  lobi  4  oblongi  obtusi  minimi.  Corolla  extus  den- 
sissime  flavo-sericea,  lobis  4  ovato-laneeolatis  obtusis,  tubo  CA'lindrico 
latiusculo.  Ovarium  loculis  numerosis.  Fnictus  globosus  tandem 
giabratus,  calyce  coronatus  persistente. 

Mt.  Koikoko,  3000  feet.       Fr.  23  January.     No.  593 ! 

A  small  tree,  with  light-green  fruits.  Leaves  7-12  cm.  x2"5- 
4"5  cm.,  with  petiole  up  to  1  cm.  long.  Stipules  5  mm.  long. 
Pedicels  1-1*5  cm.,  rather  longer  in  fruiting  stages ;  hructeoles 
3-4  mm.  long  under  the  fruit.  Calyx  2-3  mm.,  with  ovary  barely 
3  mm.  long.  Corolla-tuha  4  mm.  long,  2  mm.  broad  ;  lobes  2  mm. 
long.  Fruit  about  7  mm.  in  diameter.  This  species  is  allied  to 
T.  Jamhosella  Thw.,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  calyx-lobes. 

Timonius  merokensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  magnus,  ramulis  gracillimis  in  novitate  densissime  flavo- 
sericeis,  novissimis  complanato-sulcatis,  cortiee  demum  striate  cinereo 
indutis,  senioribus  ipsis  gracillimis.  Folia  parva  firme  chartacea 
anguste  elliptica  utrinque  j^arum  acuminata,  apice  nonnunquam  sub- 
obtusa,  supra  glabra  subtus  in  venis  dense  aliter  sparse  appresse 
pubescentia  venarum  axillis  barbellata ;  petiolo  graeili  longiusculo 
subtus  appresse  sericeo-pvibescente ;  venis  primariis  supra  debilibus 
impressis  subtus  prominentibus,  lateralibus  utrinque  5-6 ;  stipttlcB 
lanceolatai  acuminatissimae  acutissimjie,  dorso  nonnunquam  alte  cari- 
natse,  extus  hirsutse.  Flores  $  in  axillis  superioi'ibus  solitarii,  pedi- 
cellis  in  rectis  pro  rata  longiusculis  appresse  pubescentibus  dispositi ; , 
hracteolce  lanceolatse  pedicelli  in  apice  inserta?.  Fructus  ellipsoideus 
aurantiacus  extus  pulverulo-pubescens  majusculus,  4-5  locularis, 
calyce  persistente  coronatus,  tubo  cylindrieo  manifesto,  lobis  4  lanceo- 
latis obtusis,  intus  glabrescentibus,  extus  sparsiuscule  sericeis,  tubo 
duplo  longioribus. 

Sogere,  riverside,  1750  feet.  No.  699 !  Mount  Meroka.  Fr. 
5  April.     No.  931 ! 

A  large  shrub,  with  rich  orange-green  fruits.  Leaves  4-6'5  cm.  x 
l'5-2"3  cm.,  Avith  stalk  up  to  1'5  cm.  in  length.  Stipnles  5  mm.  x 
1'5  mm.,  or  sometimes  the  ovate  base  is  as  much  as  3  mm.  broad. 
Pedicels  1*5  cm.  long  ;  hracteoles  2-3  mm.  long.  Fruit  1-5  cm. 
long,  by  1  cm.  or  more  in  transverse  diameter ;  the  calyx-iwhe  2  mm. 
deep,  and  the  lobes  4  mm.  long.  The  4  or  5  pyrenes  are  shaped  like 
a  "  quarter  "  of  an  orange  ;  they  are  relatively  quite  large — 8-9  mm. 
long  and  4  mm.  thick — and  very  hard  and  hornv ;  but  the  seed  is 
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very  small.     This  species  differs  from  T.  RumpMi  DC,  a  close  ally, 
especially  in  the  smooth  fruit  and  small  terminal  stipules. 

T.  laugerioides,  sp.  nov. 

Nisi  in  intiorescentiis  molliter  sericeo-pubescentibus  glaberrimus 
ipsis  in  novitatibus,  ramulis  quadrangularibus  stepe  vakle  complanatis 
validis  apice  ipso  lignosis  truncatis,  cortice  rugosulo  cinereo  indutis, 
nodis  plus  minus  tumidis.  l^olia  inter  majora  iirme  chartacea  sub- 
coriacea,  elliptica  ad  obovata  apice  vix  acuminata  basi  acuta,  petiolo 
validiusculo  sajpius  brevi  supra  alte  canaliculato  subtus  carinato- 
convexo  basi  in  insertione  in  nodum  notabiliter  tumido,  cicatricem 
conspicuam  suborbicularem  demum  relinquente ;  stipuloe  longse  sub- 
coriacejB  Isves  necnon  nitentes,  calyptram  acuminatissimam  formantes 
acutissimam  oblongo-lanceolatam,  alabastrum  terminalem  includen- 
tem,  mox  utrinque  fissam.  Flores  S  pent;tmeri  in  cymas  axillares 
dispositi  bifurcatas  subsecundi  abbreviatas,  pedunculis  validiuseulis 
brevibus  ;  bractece  parvai  tamen  manifestie  plus  minus  persistentes 
ovatte  concaveaj  subscaphoidese  acuminatsB ;  llores  sessiles  quisque 
necnon  in  pulvino  conspicuo  densissime  pubescente  lateraliter  in 
rachide  affixus.  Calyx  campanulatus  dense  fulvo-sericeus,  dentibus 
late  triangukribus.  Corolla  (apertam  non  vidi)  gracilis  subelongata 
parum  sub  lobos  dilatata.  JFlores  $  similiter  dispositi,  cymse  modo 
breviores  floribus  paucioribus,  alabastra  quoque  pingiiiora ;  calyx 
dentibus  brevibus  latissimis  persistens.  Fructus  globosus  extus  tuber- 
culatus  necnon  sensim  sulcato-striatus,  dense  minute  fulvo-pubescens ; 
pyrena;  numerosissimse  radiatim  e  centro  quoquoversus  dispositae. 

Sogere,  2000  feet.  Flowers  (  d  )  in  bud  cream-white,  7  January. 
No.  38G  !     Flowers  (  $  )  in  bud  and  fruits.     No.  819 ! 

This  species  is  allied  to  T.  novo-guiiieensis  Warb.,  but  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the  growing  apices,  the  stipides, 
and  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  texture  and  venation  of  the  leaves.  The 
latter  are  from  11  cm.  x  4  cm.  to  18  cm.  x  8  cm.  in  the  male  plant, 
and  rather  larger  in  the  female ;  petiole  rarely  as  much  as  1*5  cm. 
long.  The  principal  veins  are  impressed  but  manifest  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  prominent  below  ;  lateral  pairs,  10-12  ;  stipules, 
2  cm.  or  longer,  3-5  mm.  broad.  Peduncle  4  mm.  to  over  1  cm.  in 
length;  branches  l"o  cm.  or  longer.     Fruit  barely  1  cm.  in  diameter. 

I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  describe  the  following  new 
species,  collected  by  Barclay  in  the  Island  of  Jobie,  in  Geelvink  Bay, 
in  the  north  coast  of  (Dutch)  New  Guinea  : — 

T.  jobiensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  ramulis  validiuseulis  novissimis  dense  necnon  minute 
appresse  griseo-pubescentibus,  mox  glaberrimis,  cortice  sul)ai"genteo- 
griseo  indutis,  brevissime  subalatis  vel  notissuue  striatis,  prinii)  valde 
complanatis,  tandem  obtuse  subcomplanatis.  Folia  coriacea  glaber- 
rinia  ampla  late  obovato-orbicularia  basi  subauriculato-cordata,  petiolo 
vailido  necnon  brevissimo  nonnunquam  obsoleto  ;  vence  primaria) 
supra  canaliculato-impressaj  subtus  prominulai,  laterales  uti'incjue  7-8 ; 
stipules  crasse  coriacea);  lanceolatje  acute  acuminata^  dorso  validissime 
carinatae,  ramulo  manifeste  angustiores,  appresse  griseo-pubescentes, 
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ad  nodos  articulatse,  mox  caducse  vaginam  chartaceara  relinquentes 
la  tarn  brevissimam,  margine  pilis  brevissimis  superiore  fimbriato. 
Flores  5  sessiles  in  cyma  bis  diehotoraa  secundi  dispositi  pauciflora, 
pedunculo  foliis  multo  breviore.  Calycis  dentes  breves  crassi  acu- 
tissimi  anguste  triangulares  brevissimi  tardius  patentes.  Fnictus 
multilocularis,  loculis  radiatim  dispositis,  globosus,  caljce  persistente 
coronatus  brevissinie  5-6-dentato,  kevis  necnon  minute  primo  dense 
tandem  sparsiuscule  appresse  pulverulento-pubescens. 

In  the  forest,  Island  of  Jobie,  Barclay  3594 ! 

A  sbrub  8  feet  higb,  readily  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the 
leaves,  9-16  cm.  X  5-11  em.,  which  recall  those  of  Guettarda 
speciosa,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  multilocular  fruit.  Stipiilcs 
6  mm.  X  3  mm.  Peduncle  of  inflorescence  rarely  exceeding  3  mm. 
Fruit  8  to  9  mm.  in  diameter. 

PsTCHOTRiA  is  by  far  the  most  widely  and  abundantly  (in  number 
of  species)  represented  genus  of  Rubiaceas  in  the  tropics.  Most  of 
the  species  are  shrubs,  occurring  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  dense 
tropical  forest.  In  most  cases  only  two  seeds  are  produced  in  the 
berry  ;  these  are  relatively  large,  and  lacking  in  any  special  mechanism 
for  dispersal ;  as  a  consequence,  the  area  of  distribution  of  each 
species  is  in  most  cases  very  limited.  Nearly  50  species  have  been 
described  already  for  New  Guinea. 

P.  beccarioides,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  minusculus  nisi  floribus  ipsis  in  novitatibus  glaberrimus 
ramis  Irevibvis  minute  striatis  teretibus,  ramulis  valde  sulcato- 
complanatis.  Folia  magna  firme  pergamacea  elliptico-oblonga  apice 
vix  acuminata  potius  late  subacute  mucronata,  supra  nitentia  utrinque 
glaberrima,  vense  cum  rete  prassertim  subtus  conspicuie,  primarily 
laterales  utrinque  ca.  9  intramarginaliter  curvatim  anastomosantes  ; 
fetiolus  longus  gracilis ;  siipulcd  subcoriaceai  longiuscule  oblongaj 
acuminatse  mox  caducaj.  Flores  inter  minores  in  cyma  ebracteaia 
abbreviata  sessili  dispositi  laxa,  ramulis  validiusculis,  pedicellis  con- 
spicuis  nee  gracilibus.  Calyx  depresse  infundibularis  limbo  truncato  ; 
corollcB  tubus  pinguiuscvde  cylindricus  brevis,  lobi  ovati  breves  valde 
reflexi.  Stamina  5  antheris  vix  ad  medium  exsertis ;  stiymata  2 
folioso-complanata  exserta. 

Sogere,  3000  feet.     Fl.  30  October.     No.  316 ! 

A  small  tree,  with  pale  flesh-coloured  corolla's  and  light  red  calyces. 
Lrares  about  23  cm.  x  9  cm.,  with  stalks  as  much  as  4  cm.  in  length  ; 
sti^niles  nearly  1*5  cm.  long.  Cyme  roughlj'  globular,  4  cm.  in 
diametei'.  Calyx,  with  ovary,  2  mm.  long ;  coroUa-iwhe  3  nmi.  long 
and  over  2  mm.  broad,  lobes  1  mm. 

Neaily  allied  to  P.  Seccarii  K.  Sch.,  but  distinguished  by  the 
much  shorter  and  relatively  stouter  corolla,  the  stout  inflorescence- 
branches  and  pedicels,  and  the  exserted  leafy  stigmas. 

P.  Beccarii  K.  Schum.  Hi/dnojiliytiim  Beccarii  K.  Schum.  in 
Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  ix.  (1887)  22i.  Nn.  176,  199,  of  the  present  col- 
lection correspond  Avith  the  description  of  this  species,  and  also  with 
Lauterhacli  114!  distributed  from  the  Berlin  herbarium  under  the 
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same  name.  According  to  Foi-bas,  this  is  a  lai-ge  tree,  about  40  feet 
high ;  the  flowers  are  pale  cream-coloui*  with  light-red  calyces.  He 
collected  his  spscimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Sogere,  flowering 
22  October,  at  2500  feet. 

P.  gawadacephaelis,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  modicus  ramulis  gracilibus,  in  novitate  dense  rufo-villoso- 
pubescentibus,  tardiuscule  glabrescentibus,  teretibus  junioribus  valde 
complanitis.  Folia  firme  cbartacea  inter  minora  plerumque  lanceo- 
lata  utrinque  longiuscule  acuminata  apice  obtusa,  supra  glabra  venis 
impressis  tamen  manifestis,  subtus  prissertim  in  venis  prominentibus 
intra  marginem  lateralibus  (utrinque  ca.  12-14)  curvatim  anastomo- 
santibus  sparsiuscule  rufo-pilosa,  petiolo  brevi  qua  vente  densius 
modo  induto  graciliusculo  ;  stlpulcB  crassiusculse  lanceolatse  acuminat;e 
acutisslmae  basi  semi-amplexicaules  dorso  dense  rufo-villoste,  intus 
glabratse,  mox  caducae.  Flores  inter  majores  in  capitulis  terminalibus 
arete  sessilibus  dispositi  candidi  sessiles  ca.  10-floribus.  CaJtjcls  cani- 
panulati  limbus  obscure  sinuato-dentatus,  dense  rufo-pilosi.  Corollre 
tubus  cylindricus  longiusculus  validiusculus  extus  nisi  basi  glabratus 
dense  flavo-villosus,  lobi  lineari-oblongi  subelongati  extus  simile  iuduti 
intus  glabrati. 

Mt.  Gavvada,  4500  feet.     Fl.  20  January.     No.  513  ! 

A  moderate  tree,  with  pure  white  flowers,  apparently  allied 
to  P.  conglohata  Val.,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  tree-habit,  sessile 
inflorescence,  stipules,  etc.  Leaves  9-13  cm.  X  2'5-4  cm.,  with  stalk 
rarely  more  than  1  cm.  in  length  ;  stijyulesS  mm.  x  3'5  mm.  Calyx, 
with  ovar}^  5"5  mm.  long;  co;'o^/a-tube  11-12  mm.  long,  3-4  mm. 
wide,  lobes  about  1  cm.  long. 

P.  resurrecta,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  m;ijusculus  scandens  nisi  bracteis  glaberrimus  ipsis  in 
novitatibus,  ramis  Isevibus  teretibus  striatis  gracilibus,  ramulis  sulcato- 
complanatis,  medulla  magna  conspicua.  Folia  minuscula  subcoriacea 
elliptica  apice  breviter  subcaudato-acuminata  sspius  obtusa,  basi  acuta, 
margine  i-evoluta,  venis  prsesertim  supra  inconspicuis  subocclifsis,  in 
siccitate  valde  discoloria — supra  pneclare  dilute  viridia  subtus  fusco- 
brunnea,  utrinque  glaberriraa ;  petioliis  modicus  subgracilis  ;  stipulce 
caducissimaj.  Flores  albi  in  panicula  terminali  ampla  multiflora 
dispositi  laxa  minimi  glabri  sessiles ;  hractece  minima^  rotundatiB 
margine  conspicue  ciliolatse.  Calyx  carapanulatus  limbo'  conspicuo 
subtruncato  v.  obscure  dentato.  Corolla  infundibularis  glaberrinms 
lobis  o  oblongis  obtusis  apice  incrassatis  reflexis.  Bacca  minima 
ellipsoidea  glabra  obtuse  costata  bilocularis,  calyce  conspicuo  persis- 
tente  coronata. 

Mt.  Gawada,  3000  feet.  Fr.  April.  No.  8G9  !  Mt.  AVoriwori, 
5000  feet.     Nn.  711!  740! 

A  large  climber,  characterized  by  its  habit,  complete  glabrousness, 
and  large  terminal  panicles  of  many  minute  flowers.  Leaves  6-8  cm. 
X  2'5-4cm.,  petiole  not  more  than  1cm.  long.  Panicle  about  20  cm. 
long  and  15  cm.  wide  j  the  primary  rachides,  3  arising  from  tlie  ter- 
niinal  node,  are  4  cm.  to  G  cm.  long.      Calyx,  with  ovary,  2-2"5  mm. 
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Corolla-twhe  3  mm.,  lobes  1  mm.  Bern/  lavender-Llue  {Forhes), 
8  mm.  in  the  long  axis,  2o  mm.  wide,  surmounted  by  the  calyx 
1  mm.  high. 

P.  (§  Grumilea)  cornifer,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  nisi  in  iiovuni  regione  glaherrimus  ramulis  Ifevissimis 
sti'iatis  junioi'ibus  suleato-complanatis.  Folia  tenue  chartacea  in 
siccitate  utrinque  rufo-brunnea  glaberrima,  elliptice  oblonga  utrinque 
acuminata  apice  obtusa  ;  vence  primaria?  prominulae  lateralibus  titrinque 
ca.  12  intra  marginem  arcuatim  anastomosantibus ;  petiohis  longus 
gracilis  glaber,  basi  pauUum  inflatus ;  stlpulcB  caducissimse.  Flores 
inter  minimos  5-m(n-i  in  cyma  terminali  densiflora  corymbosa  dispositi, 
ramulis  ferrugineo-pubescentibus;  bractece  conii])ic\x^  subulato-lanceo- 
latse  valde  concaveie  margine  nonnunquam  ciliolatie  aliter  glabratas, 
tauri  cornuum  modo  arcuatim  adscendentes  seniores  longiusculfe. 
Calyx  infundibularis  brevissime  necnon  acute  limbo  dentato  glaher- 
rimus. Corolla  (apertam  non  vidi)  extus  glabra  intus  infra  medium 
staminum  versus  insertionem  pilorum  candidorum  annulo  barbatim 
densissime  instructa. 

Sogere,  2500  feet.  Fl.  (bud),  20  October.  No.  13G  ! 
Allied  apparently  to  Grumilea  malacorhax  Laut.  &  K.  Schum., 
differing  in  the  bracts,  the  hidumentum  of  the  intlorescenee,  and  the 
calyx-limb.  Leaves  14-18  cm.  X  5-5-6  cm.,  with  stalk  2-5-8  cm. 
long.  Inflorescence  5-6  cm.  in  diameter ;  bracts  as  much  as 
1  cm.  long.  The  buds,  of  a  rich  cream-yellow  (Forbes),  are 
about  3  mm.  long. 

P.  (§  Grumilea)  Scratchleyi,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  (?)  in  siccitate  prieclare  rufescens  omnino  nisi  stipulis  non- 
nunquam minute  ciliolatis  novitatibus  ipsis  glaherrimus,  i-amulis 
gracilibus  junioribus  valde  complanatis  sulcatis.  Folia  tirme  per- 
gamacea  oblanceolata  v.  oblonga  apice  paruni  acuminata  basi  longe 
cuneata ;  petiolus  gracilis  longiusculus  ;  tiencs  primarite  prffisertim 
subtus  prominulaj  tenues  laterales  utrinque  12-15,  reticulatione  inter- 
veniente  occlusa ;  stipulce  majusculaj  triangulares,  margine  sa-pe 
irregulariter  dentataj  ciliataj,  intus  pubescentes.  Flores  minuti 
numerosi  in  panicula  laxa  terminali  dispositi ;  bractece  parvae  tamen 
manifestse  cum  bracteolis  similibus  setacese.  Calyx  campanulatus 
alte  in  lobis  5  ovatis  obtusis  divisus.  Corollce  crassiusculse  tubus 
brevissimus,  lobi  oblongi. 

Sogere.  Unnumbered  specimen.  According  to  the  description 
this  seems  to  be  allied  to  Grumilea  micrococca  Laut.  &  K.  Schum.  ; 
it  is  distinct  in  its  almost  complete  glabrousness,  its  bright  red  colour, 
and  the  characters  of  the  stipules  and  calyx.  Leaves  10-20  cm.  x 
6-7  cm.,  with  stalk  as  much  as  2  cm.  long;  stipules  1-2  cm.  long, 
and  1  cm.  broad  just  above  the  base.  Length  of  panicle,  measured 
from  the  terminal  node  of  the  floriferous  branch,  15  cm.  From  the 
same  node  arise  the  three  primary  branches  of  the  inflorescence,  the 
middle  one  5-6  cm.  in  length ;  the  width  of  the  panicle  is  about 
12  cm. 
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P.  (§  Grumilea)  soger ensis,  sp.  nov. 

Ramulis  validis  ipsis  in  novitatibus  glabrls  valde  complanatis 
Ijevibus  striatis.  Folia  inter  majora  crasse  pergamaeea  late  elliptica 
apice  obtusa  vix  acuminata  basi  subobtusa,  petiolo  brevi  valido,  utrinque 
glabra ;  vents  utrinque  conspicuae  supra  impressse  subtus  prominulae, 
rete  interveni'ente  consj)icuo,  lateralibus  primariis  utrinque  13-15 ; 
stipulcB  coriacese  ovato-triangulares  acuminatas  acutse  caducjB.  Flores 
5-meri  inter  minimos  in  cyma  laxiuseula  seriatim  trichotoma  terminal! 
sessili  dispositi,  ramulis  tenuiusculis  3  primariis  elongatis  olivaceo- 
pulvernlentibus.  Calyx  late  infundibularis  glabrescens  limbo  integro  ; 
coroUce  tubus  extus  giaber  insuper  parum  ampliata,  lobi  reflexi  ovati 
glabri. 

Sogere.     No.  455  ! 

Related,  according  to  the  description,  to  Grumilea  apicrdata 
Warb.,  tliough  readily  distinguished  by  the  venation  and  shape  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  small  sessile  intiorescence.  Leaves  12-19  cm.  x7-9"5 
cm.,  with  a  stalk  as  much  as  2  cm.  long;  stipules  ] '5  cm.  X  7  mm. 
near  the  base.  Primary  c?/wze-branches  4-5  cm.  long ;  the  inflores- 
cence more  or  less  corymbose,  8-10  cm.  in  diameter.  Calyx  with 
ovary  bai'ely  1  mm.  in  length  ;  corolla-ivhQ  3-4  mm.,  lobes  1-1  "7  mm. 
long. 

P.  (§  Grumilea)  direpta,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  minusculus  ramis  validiusculis  glabris  Isevibus,  novellis  valde 
sulcato-complanatis  ipsis  glabris.  Folia  firme  pergamaeea  longiuscule 
petiolata  late  elliptica  apice  vix  acmninata  basi  cuneata,  utrinque  nisi 
hie  inde  vente  centralis  subtus  in  lateribus  sparse  rufo-puberula  gla- 
berrima ;  vencB  supra  qua  subtus  nisi  primaria3  valde  prominentes 
subocclusa»,  laterales  utrinque  15-16  ;  stipidce  caducse  majusculse 
obovatiB  breviter  acuminata?  acutae  basin  versus  latum  leniter  angus- 
tata?,  dorso  glaberrimae.  Panicula  laxissima  ampla  longe  pedunculata 
glabra,  ramis  primariis  verticillatis,  arcuatim  deraura  adscendentibus. 
Fi'uctus  parvus  pisiformis  giaber,  calyce  minuto  coronatus. 

Sogere,  2500  feet.     Fr.  19  October.     No.  49 ! 

A  small  tree,  with  greenish-white  fruits  ;  allied,  apparently,  to 
G  rumilea  portus-Finscliii  K.  Sch.  &  Laut.,  and  distinguished  by  the 
glabrous  young  twigs  and  stipules,  the  indumentum  of  the  inflores- 
cence, and  the  venation  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  abovit  20  cm.  x  10  cm., 
with  stalk  3  cm.  long ;  stipules  15  mm.  long,  and  7  mm.  broad  above 
the  n'liddle.  Peduncle  12  em.  long;  the  fruiting  panicle  about 
IG  cm.  long  and  16  cm.  wide.     Fruit  4  mm.  in  diameter. 

P.  montana  Blume  var.  gracillima,  var.  nov. 

Foliis  parvis,  petiolis  brevibus  ramulis  dilute  flavis  prresertim 
inflorcscentise  tcnuibus. 

Sogere,  2500  feet.     Fr.  19  October.     Nn.  37  !  3S  ! 

This  may  be  a  new  species ;  unfortunately  no  flowers  are  present 
on  our  specimens.  The  parent-species  has  been  recorded  from  Java, 
Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Avestward  tlirough  Puruia,  Assam, 
as  far  as  Silhet.  - 
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SOMERSET  NOTES  FOK  1917. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Comparatively  little  work  was  done,  last  year,  at  least  in  the 
southern  districts,  owing  to  other  occupations  and  the  restrictions  on 
travelling.  The  most  energetic  observer  has  been  Dr.  H.  Downes, 
F.L.S.,  (-0.),  of  Ilininster  ;  he  noted  520  species  in  that  neighbourhood, 
many  of  which  were  not  on  record  for  district  4  of  Murra^^'s  Flora. 
My  other  principal  helpers  have  been  Messrs.  B.  W.  Tucker  (T.)  and 
W.  D.  Millei-  {M.). 

Thalictnimflavum  L.     3.   Curry  Moor,  Rev.  D.  J.  Pring. 
Banunculus  Drottetii  F.  Schultz.     4.  Ashill :  Ilton,  D. — R.  pel- 
tatus  Schrank.     4.  Common  about  Ilminster,  D. ;  as  is  R.  scelerafus 
L. — R.  auricomus  L.     4.  Ilminster;  Ashill,  D. 

Hellehorus  viridis  L.  10.  Mr.  Tucker  tells  me  that  his  plant 
from  Lilycombe,  Litton,  was  this,  and  not  H.  foetidus.  4.  In  an 
orchard  near  Ilminster,  D. 

Bevheris  vulgaris  L.     4.  Hedges  about  Ilminster  and  Ashill,  T>. 

Nuphar  luleum  Sm.  4.  Ilminster  ;  Donyatt  ;  He  Abbots  ; 
Ilton  ;  Puckington,  D. 

Fumaria  capreolata  L.     4.  Ashill,  D. 

Nasturtium  -palusire  DC.  4.  Ilminster,  Z).  10.  By  several 
ponds,  Chewton  Mendip,  T.—N.  ampliihium  Br.  10.  By  ponds  off 
Field  Lane,  Chewton  Mendip,  T. 

Arabis  hirsuta  Scop.     10.   Chewton  Mendip ;  not  common,  T. 

Lepidium  campestre  Br.     4.   Chilworthy  Woods  ;  Ashill,  _D. 

Viola  falustris  L.  1.  The  white-flowered  form  alha  Gregory 
was  found  near  Winsford  by  Miller.  A  tall,  strong,  large-flowered 
plant  from  there,  given  to  me,  fresh,  by  Miss  A.  O.  Miller,  may  be 
the  undescribed  forma  major  Gregor}'. —  V.  eiyipsila  Ledebour.  1. 
Winsford,  M.,  sp. —  V.  arvensis  Murra^y.  3.  A  small-flowered  Pansy 
which  I  saw  plentifully  in  a  cornfield  near  Chipstable,  1916,  has  been 
named  V.  arvatica  .lord,  by  Dr.  Drablde.— T"^.  lutea  Huds.  1.  On  a 
grass-y  knoll  near  Winsford,  at  950  feet ;  fully  two  miles  east  of  the 
Exford  station,  M.,  sp. 

Poll/gala  serpijllacea  AVeihe.     4.   Cudworth,  D. 

Lychnis  Githago  Scop.  4.  Ilminster;  abundant  at  Buckland 
St  Mary,  D.  _      - 

Cerastium  seviidecandrtim  Scop.     4.  Hinton  St.  George,  D. 

Stellaria  aquatica  Scop.     4.  Ilminster,  _D. 

Spergula  arvensis  L.     4.  Ashill ;  Buckland  St.  Mary,  D. 

lli/periciim  Androsce^num  L.  4.  A.shill ;  Ilminster;  Buckland 
St.  Mary,  D. — H.  elodes  L.     4.  Chard  Reservoir,  D. 

Malva  moschata  L.  4.  Very  common  about  Ilminster,  D. — M. 
rotundifolia  L.     4.  Hinton  St.  George ;  Dinnington,  i>. 

Ziinum  hienne  Mill.     4.  Broadway,  D. 

Geranium pusillum'L.     4.  Ilton;  Whitelackington,  Z). 

Rhamnus  catharficus  L.     10.  Chewton  Mendip,  T. 

Genista  anglica  L.     4.   Chard  Reservoir,  D. 

JJlex  Gallii  Planch.  9,  10.  Commoner,  at  and  near  Chewton 
Mendip,  than  TJ.  europa-us^  T. 
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Ononis  repens  L.  4.  llminster ;  Broadway  ;  Asliill,  D. — O. 
spinosa  L.     4.  Ashill ;  Bi'oadway,  D. 

Medicago  arcihica  Huds.     4.   Garden  weed,  llminster,  D. 

Melilot us  al f/sgima  ThmW.     4.   llminster;  Ashill;  llton,  Z). 

Trifolium  medium  L.  4.  llminster,  D. — T.  hyhridum  L.  4. 
Common  about  llminster,  i*. — T.jiliforme\j.  4.  llminster;  llton; 
Ashill,  ID. 

\Coronilla  varia  L.     4.  A  patch  by  the  roadside,  Ashill;  alien, 

!>.,  sp.] 

Onohrycliis  vicicefoJia  Scop.     4.  Waste  ground,  llminster,  D. 

Vicia  tetrasperma  Moench.  4.  llminster ;  llton  ;  Donyatt,  D. — 
\Y.  macrocarpa  Bert.  (7".  sativa,  var.  macrocurpa  Moris)  was  abun- 
dant, last  year,  in  a  diiferent  cornfield  from  the  one  in  which  he 
found  it,  near  Chewton  Mendip,  dis.  10,  in  1916,  T.] 

Lathyrus  Niasolia  L.  4.  Buckland  St.  Mary ;  below  Castle 
Neroche,  i>. — L.  sylvestris  L.  4.  Dowlish  Wake ;  aljundant  at 
Merriott,  D. 

Prunus  insititia  L.  4.  About  llminster,  D.  (sent  to  me,  in 
fruit). — P.  avium  L.  4.  Ashill;  Broadway,  D.  10.  Emborough 
Grove,  T. — P.  Cerasus  L.     4.   Broadwaj'  ;  White lackington,  I). 

Hubits  Idceus  L.     4.  Castle  Neroche,  D. 

The  Kev.  W.  M.  Kogers  has  kindly  sent  me  a  list  of  localities  for 
Somerset  Brambles,  from  his  Distribution  Book  ;  those  not  previously 
(or  wrongly)  recorded  are  given  below. 

H.  ])licatus  Wh.  it  X.  7.  Murray's  Stouvton  plant  is  var.  *Ber- 
tramii. 

R.  integrilasis.  7.  Linton's  Castle  Orchard  sjjecimen  is  named 
as  of  Sogers  (distinct  from  P.  J.  Mueller's  plant),  by  Dr.  Focke,  in 
Species  Ruhoriim  {Eubi  europcBi),  1914. 

B.  carpinifolius  Wh.  &  N.  3.  The  Quantock  ]A?i\\i  mentioned 
by  Murray^  p.  104,  belongs  here,  as  he  thought. 

*R.  incur i-atus  Bab.  9.  Edington,  Day,  1914  ;  "  a  good  form," 
TV.  M.  a.     New  for  Somerset,  I  believe. 

It.  rliomh  if  alius  Whe.  "I  cannot  now  answer  for  this;  but 
Fry's  Downhead  Common  station  (dis.  10)  may  be  right,  and  per- 
haps others." 

a.  anylosaxonicns  Ge\ert.     2.   Culhone,  Babingf on  (in  ISoO). 

B.  Borreri  Bell-Salt.,  var.  *dentatifolius  Briggs.  1.  By  the  Barle, 
in  open  woodland,  between  HaAvkridge  and  Dulverton,  E.  >S.  M.,  1910  ; 
new  for  v.  c.  5. 

B.  Drejeri  G.  Jensen.  2.  St.  Audries.  3.  Wiveliscombe, 
Murray. — Yar.  Ley  anus  Jiogers.     10.  Downside,  1916,  Miss  Todd. 

B.  oiyoclados  Muell.  &  Lef v.,  var.  *AV'?rJoz/i(//«  Kogers.  8.  Peat- 
moor,  IL.  8.  Thompson  ;  apjjarently  new  for  Somerset. 

B.  Bahinytonii  Bell-Salt.     3.  Blackdown  Hills,  Murray. 

B.  Bloxamii  Lees.  7.  Pen  Selwood  ("a  foiiu?"),  Murray. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  "  Penridge  "  mentioned  in  my  Supplement, 
p.  60. 

B.  scaler  Wh.  'k  X.  1.  W.  M.  li.  mentions  that  Murray's 
Dulverton  gathering  was  so  named  by  both  Focke  and  Gelert. 

B.  thyrsiger  liab.      3.  Cockercombe   Drive,    Quantocks,    //.    8. 
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Thompson  ("apparently,"  Rogers;  he  does  not  mention  Murray's 
Dulverton  plant). 

*R.  horndicaulis  P.  J.  Muell.  3.  Alfoxden,  Quantocks,  B.  Fry, 
1897.  Queried  by  Bocjers,  as  "  a  strong  form  "  ;  if  correct,  it  is  new 
for  the  County. 

*B.  Belldrdu  Wh.  &  N.  9.  Wrington,  1916,  Miss  Todd.  New 
for  V.  c.  G. 

*B.  acntifrons  Ley.  3  or  6.  Near  Barnsworthy,  Blackdown, 
Hurray.     New  for  v.  c.  5. 

B.  dumetorum  Wh.  &  N.,  var.  *fasclculntns  (P.  J.  Muell.). 
10.  Near  Bath,  Bahiuyton.  Not  previously  recorded  from  the 
County. 

B.  corylifolius  Sm.,  var.  conjunyens  Bab.  {B.  cyclophyllus 
Lindeberg).     10.  Stanton  Drew,  D.  Fry. 

Potentilla  procumbens  Sibth.     4.  About  llminster,  D. 

Poterium  officinale  Hook.  fil.  1.  Near  Winsford,  J/.,  sp. — P. 
Sanyuisorba  L.     4.  Ashill  :  scarce,  D. 

Bi/rus  Aucu])aria  Ehrh.  4.  Buckland  St.  Mary ;  Cudworth  ; 
Hinton  St.  Greorge,  D. 

Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium  L.  3.  Chipstable.  10.  Abun- 
dant by  streams  in  woods,  etc.,  Litton  &  East  Harptree,  T. 

Bibes  ruhrum  L.,  (t.  sativum  (Reichb.).  4.  Bushy  banks  of  the 
River  He,  between  llminster  Station  and  Donyatt ;  probably  bird- 
sown. 

Cotyledon  Umbilicus  L.  4.  Buckland  St.  Mary,  D.  19.  Em- 
borough  Grove,  T. 

\_Sedum  sexangulare  L.     9.  Walls  at  Bin-rington,  H.  W.  Puysley.] 

3Ti/riophyllum  spicafum  L.     10.  Litton  Reservoir,  T. 

Callitricke  intermedia  Hoffm.     10.   Chewton  Mendip,  T.,  sp. 

Epilobium  anyustifolium  L.  4.  Crewkerne,  D. — F.  roseum 
Schreb.  10.  The  Harptrees,  T. — F.  tetrayonum  Curt.  4.  llmin- 
ster, D. 

Hydrocofyle  viilyaris  L.     10.  Emborough  Grove,  T. 

Buplenrum  rotundifolium  L.  9.  Allotment  fields,  Blagdon, 
Mr.  West  brook  (fide  H.  S.  T). 

Sison  Amomum  L.     4.  llminster  ;  Ashill,  D. 

Aecjopodium  Podayraria  L.     4.   llminster,  _D. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina  L.  4.  llminster ;  Ashill ;  Hinton  St. 
George,  D. 

Buhia pcreyrina\i.     4.   Chaffcombe  Woods,  Z). 

Galium  Molluyo  X  vcrum.  9.  Rocks  above  Cheddar,  with  the 
parents,  H.  S.  T.,  sp. 

Asperula  odorata  L.  4.  Ashill ;  Donyatt,  F.  10.  Litton  ;  the 
Harptrees,  etc.,  T. 

Kentranthus  ruber  DC.  4.  Common  on  old  walls  about  ll- 
minster, B.     10.  Wall  at  Twerton  (with  ithite  flowers),  R.  S.  T. 

Talerianella  dentata  Poll.     4.  Ashill,  B. 

Scabiosa  Columbaria  L.     4.  Hinton  St.  George,  B. 

Friyeron  acre  L.     4.  Old  walls,  between  Chard  and  llminster,  B. 

FilayoyermanicaJj.     4.  llminster ;  and  6.  Buckland  St.  Mary,  Z>. 
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Inula  sqiiarrosn  Bernh.  4.  Hinton  St.  George,  Dhmington, 
etc.,  D. 

Bidfiis   cernua  L.     4.  Knowle  St.   Giles ;    Chard  Reservoir,   D. 

10.  Ponds  at  Emborough  and  Chewton  Mendip,  T. — B.trifartita  L. 
4.  Ashill ;  llton,  B. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  L.  3.  Stream-side,  between  Cheddon  Fitz- 
paine  and  Hestercombe,  M.  4.  Ashill  ;  Broadway  ;  Ilminster  ; 
Donyatt ;  llton,  D.     9.  Near  Priddy,  T. 

Aiithemis  Gotuln  L.  4.  Ashill ;  Broadway  ;  Buckland  St.  Mary  ; 
Hinton  St.  George,  I). — A.  nohilis  L.  4.  Stoeklinch ;  Whitelack- 
ington,  D. 

Artemisia  vulgaris  L.     4.  Abundant  at  Merriott,  D. 

Arctium  Lappa  L.  {majus  Bernh.).  4.  Seavington  ;  White- 
lack  in  gton,  frequent,  I). 

Carduus  crispus  L.     4.  Common  around  Ilminster,  D. 

Ciiicus  2)>'f<fc^isis  Willd.  4.  Broadway,  D. — C.  acaalis  Willd. 
4.  Chard;   Ilminster;  Broadway,  i>. 

Serratula  tinctoria  L.     4.  Donyatt ;   Ashill ;   Ilminster,  D. 

Picris  hieracioides  \j.     4.   Ilminstt  r  ;  Ashill,  Z). 

PCieracium  tridentatiim  Fr.  4.  Hinton  St.  George  ;  Dinnington, 
_Z).  10.  Abundant  on  a  wall  in  Harptree  Combe,  T.  (so  named  by 
me,  on  fresh  material,  and  confirmed  at  Kew). — H.  rif/idum  Hartm., 
var.   trichocaulon   Dahlst.     9.   Clapton    in   Gordano,  H.   IS.  T.,  sp. — 

11.  i(vibellafi/m   L.     4.   Common    in   the   Ilminster  district,    D.     9. 
Clapton  in  Gordano,  H.  S.  T.,  sp. 

Leontodou  nudicaule  Banks  and  Solander.  4.  Buckland  St. 
Mary,  B. 

Lactuca  muralis  Gsertn.     4.  Ilminster,  D. 

Jasione  montana  L.     4.  Buckland  St.  Mary,  B. 

Campanula  Trachelium  L.  10.  Harptree  Combe,  T. — C.  rotun- 
difolia  L.     9.  Priddy,  etc.,  T. 

*Vaccinium  Vitis-Idcea  L.  2.  Smith's  Combe,  above  East 
Quantockshead  (apparently  at  about  500  to  700  feet),  Per.  C.  Q. 
Knoivles,  sp.  Mr.  Miller  brought  it  to  me,  fresh  (in  ripe  fruit),  on 
September  16th.  "There  is  quite  a  lot  of  it  .  .  .  Smith's  (or  Dane's) 
Combe  splits  into  two  ;  and  the  Vaccinium  is  all  along  the  high  ridge 
between  the  two  streams"  {Knoioles,  in  litt.).  This  is  a  A-erv 
important  and  unexpected  addition  to  the  County  list,  tending  to 
confirm  the  old  record  for  Devon  ;  the  two  alleged  N.  Somerset 
stations,  being  in  woods  and  on  the  Mountain  Limestone,  are  surely 
incorrect.  It  should  be  searched  for  on  the  Brendon  and  Exmoor 
heights. 

Primula  veris  X  vulgaris.     10.  Litton  ;  the  Harptrees,  etc.  T. 

Lysimachia  vulgaris  L.  4.  One  plant  was  found  by  the  road- 
side at  Ashill  by  B.,  and  he  posted  me  fresh  pieces.  It  clearly  came 
near  L.  vulgaris,  but  had  rather  strongly  rectirved  petals,  and  an 
unusual  habit.  Material  sent  to  Kew  was,  however,  so  named,  with- 
out any  qualification.  It  may  be  a  garden  form. — L.  Nummidaria  L. 
4.  Ashill  ;  lie  Abbots  ;  llton  ;  Combe  St.  Nicholas  ;  Chard  Reser- 
voir, i>. — L.  nemorinnh.     4.  Ashill;  near  Ilminster,  Z). 

Anagallis  fa'mina  Mill.      10.  A  garden  weed   at    Weston,   near 
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Bath,   Miss  Dora   O.  Martin,  sp. — A.   tenella  Murray.     4.  Broad- 
way ;  Buckland  St.  Mary,  D. 

Samolics  Valerandi  L.     4.  Ilton,  D. 

Ligustrum  vulgare  L.  4.  Very  common  about  Ilminster ; 
native,  D. 

Viiica  minor  Jj.     4.  Donyatt;  Ilton,  Z). 

BJachstonia  perfoliata  Huds.  4.  Ashill ;  Broadway  ;  base  of  the 
Blackdown  Hills,  D. 

Myosotis  cespitosa  Schultz.  4.  Common  about  Ilminster,  D.  ; 
as  are  M.  repens  Gr.  &  D.  Djn,  M.  coUiiia  Hoffm.,  and  M.  versi- 
color Sm. 

Litlwspermiom  officinale  L.  9.  Base  of  Burrington  Combe, 
H.  S.  T.—L.  purpureo-coeruleum  L.  9.  Edge  of  a  wood  near 
Cheddar,  towards  Draycott,  at  500  feet,  H.  S.  T. 

\_Echiuin  italiciim  L.  ?  9.  On  the  edge  of  a  stony  hillside,  just 
opposite  the  principal  house  on  Steep  Holm,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes 
below,  Dr.  J.  Wiglesworth,  sp.  This  was  forwarded,  fresh,  last 
June,  and  is  either  £].  italicum  or  a  near  ally.  The  one  inflorescence 
seen  by  me  is  broadly  triangular  (four  inches  long,  by  three  across  at 
the  base)  ;  rachis  hispid  with  stiff,  shining  white  hairs,  which  are 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long :  calyces  linear,  acute,  densely  hispid 
Avith  yellowish-white  pubescence,  their  segments  linear,  acute,  almost 
equalling  the  corolla,  which  is  pink,  but  dries  bluish ;  style  and 
stamens  long,  exserted.  This  plant  is  reported  to  come  up  regularly, 
and  seems  to  be  well  established,  though  doubtless  a  recent  introduc- 
tion, as  it  had  not  been  reported  by  previous  visitors  to  the  island.] 

Hgoscganius  niger  L.     4.  Horton,  near  Ilminster,  D. 

Varhascum  Thapsiis  L.  4.  Fairly  plentiful  about  Ilminster,  D. 
10.  Emborough  Quarries,  T. 

Linaria  spuria  Mill.  4.  Abunlant  in  cultivated  ground,  Ashill, 
D. 

Veronica  scutellata  L.     4.   Chard  Reservoir,  D. 

Verbena  officinalis  L.  4.  Kingstone  ;  a  garden  weed,  Dowlish 
Wake,  D.     10.  Coley  ;  Chewton  Mendip,  T. 

Mentha  spicata  Huds.  4.  Old  canal,  between  Chard  and  Il- 
minster, D.  10.  By  the  Biver  Chew  at  Coley,  T. — M.  citrata  Ehrh. 
'9.  "  Mr.  Tucker  reports  that  this  plant  in  Mr.  White's  original 
station  near  Priddy  has  become  distinctly  hairy  beneath  the  leaves. 
In  company  with  Miss  Roper,  he  discovered  another  small  patch, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away." — Hep.  Dot.  Section,  Somerset 
jircltceological  ^  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 

Thgmiis  onatus  Mill.     4.  Windwhistle  Hill,  near  Chard.  D. 

Galamintlia  montana  Lam.     4.  Kingstone  ;  Donyatt,  D. 

Melissa  officinalis  L.  4.  Horton,  near  Ilminster ;  Ashill,  D. 
9.  Well  established  by  a  roadside  between  Congresbury  and  Chui-ehill ; 
roadside  between  Clapton  in  Grordano  and  Clapton  Wick,  //.  S.  T. 

Scutellaria  galericulata  L.  4.  Ilminster ;  Donyatt ;  Ilton  ; 
Chard  Reservoir,  D. — S.  minor  Huds.  4.  Chard  Reservoir ;  Avoods 
at  Ashill  and  Ilminster,  D.     10.  EmboroTigh  Grove,  T. 

StacJigs  arvensis  L.     4.  Common  about  Ilminster,  D. 

Galeopsis  angustifolia  Ehrh.     4.   Corniiekks  near  Ilminster,  D. — 
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G.  Tetraliit  L.,  var.  lifida  (Boem.).  3.  Clatworthy  ;  and  6.  White- 
staunton,  W.  Watson. — Vav.  nigricans  Brebisson.  3.  Clatworthy, 
W.  W.     9.  Priddy,  T. 

Teucrium  Scorodonia  L.     4.  Abvindant  about  Ihninster,  D. 

Scleranthus  annuus  L.  4.  Buckland  St.  Mary,  D.  (also  in 
dis.  G,  W.  W.). 

\_Amarantlius  retrojlexus  L.  4.  Grrowing  in  some  quantity  on 
waste  ground  at  Horton,  Ilminster,  and  seems  well  established,  DJ] 

Chenopodium  'polyspermum  L.  4.  Horton,  I>. — C  rubrum  L. 
4.  Common  about  Ilminster;  "one  specimen  five  feet  high,"  D. — 
C.  Boniis-Henricns  L.     10.  Near  Litton,  T. 

FoI;/f/oni(m  Bistorta  L.     4.  Buckland  St.  Mary;   Broadways  D. 

Daphne  Mezereutn  L.  10.  Eaker  Hill  Wood,  Chewton  Mendip  ; 
one  bush,  T. — D.  Laureola  L.     4.  Ashill,  D. 

Viscum  album  L.  4.  Particularly  abundant  in  the  Ilminster 
district,  D. 

JSuphorhia  amygdaloides  L.  4.  Ashill ;  Buckland  St.  Mary, 
D. 

Mercurialis  annua  L.     4.  Ilminster,  D. 

Ulmics  fflabra  Huds.     4.  Hatch;  Ilminster;  Ashill,  Z>. 

Parietaria  ramiflora  Moench.  4.  Ilminster,  B.  8,  On  a  bank 
o£  sea-sand,  Burnham,  H.  S.  T.  ;  a  strange  habitat. 

Salix  purpurea  L.  10.  Litton  Reservoir,  T.,  sp. ;  planted  ? — 
8.  aurita  L.  4.  Common  about  Ilminster,  D. — S.  repens  L.  4. 
BlackdoAvn  Hills  ;  Windwhistle  Hill,  near  Chard,  2). 

Populus  tremula  L.     4.  Common  in  the  Ilminster  district,  B. 

Neottia  Nidus-avis  Eich,  4,  Buckland  St.  Mary ;  Hinton 
St.  George,  B. 

Spirantlies  spiralis  Koch.  4.  Broadway ;  Ashill;  Combe  St. 
Nicholas,  B. 

Helleborine  latifolia  Druce.  9.  Hedgebank  near  Priddy;  also 
10.  East  Harptree  and  Emborough  Grove,  T. 

Orchis  latifolia  L.     4.  Ilminster  ;  Donyatt,  B. 

Habenaria  conopsea  Benth.  9.  Hill-pasture  above  Blagdon, 
H.  S.  T. — H.  bifolia  Br.  9.  Weston  in  Gordano,  Mrs.  Sandivith. 
Mendip  plateau,  between  Eagle's  Crag  (Shipham)  and  Cheddar,  S.  E. 
Maltby  {teste  H.  8.  T.). — S,  virescens  Druce.  2.  Between  Oare 
and  Malrasmead,  N,  G.  Sadden. 

h'is  foetidissima  L,  4.  Heme  Hill,  Ilminster;  Cricket  MaU 
herbie,  B. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  L.     4.  Donyatt,  B. 

Galanthus  nivalis  L.     4,  Woods  at  Whitelackington,  B. 

Buscus  aculeatus  L.  4.  In  hedges  at  Broadway  and  Ashill,  often 
obviously  planted,  B. 

Allium  vineale  Jj.  4.  Ilminster;  Ilton,  Z).     Donyatt. 

Colchicum  autumnale  L.  2,  Meadow  near  Stringston,  Hev.  J. 
Ilamlct ;  new  for  the  district. 

Narthecium  Ossifragum  Huds.     4,  Blackdown  Hills,  B. 

Juncus  compressus  L.  10.  Harptree  Hill,  T.—J.  hulbosus  L. 
{supinus  Moench).     4.   Common  in  the  Ilminster  district,  B. 

Luzula  multijlora  DC.     4,  Common  about  Ilminster,  B. 
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Spnrganinm  simplex  Huds.  4.  In  the  Eiver  lie,  between  11- 
miuster  and  Chard,  I). 

Lemiia  trisitlca  L. ;  L.  gihha  L.  4.  Ashill,  D. — L.  polijrrliiza 
L.     4.  Knowle  St.  Giles,  D. 

Butomus  umbellatus  L.  4.  Ilton  ;  Barrington  ;  Puckington ; 
lie  Brewers,  D. 

Triglochin  palustre  L.     9.  Priddy,  T. 

Potavioc/eton  natans  L.     4.  Ashill,  D. 

P.  poli/gonifolius  Pourr.     4.  Chard  Reservoir;  old  canal,  Ilton,  D. 

P.  coloratus  Hornera.  8.  In  several  peaty  roadside  ditches,  south 
of  Shapwick  Station ;  also  south  of  the  railway,  between  there  and 
Ashcott  Station ;  C.  P.  Hurst,  sp.  Fresh  material  was  sent  to  me, 
March,  1917,  queried  as  P.  alpinus  (^riifescens),  which,  at  this  early 
season,  it  rather  resembled ;  but  the  characters  seemed  to  fit  P.  colo- 
ratus better,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett,  after  he  had  seen  living 
specimens,  confirmed  my  suggestion.     An  interesting  state. 

P.  p)uslllus  L.     10.  Litton  Reservoir,  T. 

Obs.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Bennett  he  mentions  that 
Dr.  Hagstrom  has  determined  a  plant  collected  by  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Murray  at  Baltonsborough,  dis.  8,  in  August,  1881,  and  named  by  Ar.  B. 
P.  puslllus,  var.  pseudo-trichoides,  to  be  P.  piisilhis  X  trichoides 
(  X  -P.  francoiiicus  Fischer).  "  1  have  just  looked  up  the  specimens, 
and  they  are  very  trichoides-Vike.'''  Although  P.  trichoides  is  not 
known  for  Somerset,  it  does  occm'  in  Devon  ;  so  further  research  is 
desirable. 

Zannichellia  palustris  L.  4.  Common  about  Ilminster,  D.  9. 
Ponds  near  Priddy ;  also  10.  Litton,  T. 

JSleocliaris  multicaulis  Sm.     4.  Chard  Reservoir,  D. 

Scirpus  lacustris  L.     4.  Donyatt,  D. ! 

Erioplioritm  amjustifolium  Roth.  4.  Broadway ;  Combe  St. 
Nicholas,  I). 

Carex pulicaris  L.  4.  Bucldand  St.  Mary;  Broadway;  Combe 
St.  Nicholas, -D. — G.paniculatalj.  4.  Common  all  over  the  Ilminster 
district,  D. — G.  leporina  L.  4.  Ashill ;  Donyatt ;  Broadway  ;  Buck- 
land  St.  Mary,  D. — G.  gracilis  Curt.  8.  Swamp  among  ■the  sandhills, 
Burnham,  ^.  S.  T.  {'  acuta  L.''). — G.  Goodenowii  Gay.  4.  Ilminster, 
D. —  G.  pilulifera  L. ;  G.  panicea  L.  4.  Common  abovit  Ilminster, 
jD. — G.  pendida  Huds.  4.  Ilton;  Donyatt!,  _D. —  C.  Oederi  Retz. 
4.  Dr.  Downes  sent  me  a  typical  specimen  of  this.from  his  neighbour- 
hood, but  without  precise  locality. — G.  Pseiido-Gyperus  L.  4.  Ilton, 
_D. — G.  riparia  Curt.  4.  Ilminster,  _D. — Var.  liumilis  Uechtr. 
8.  Marsh  on  the  Burnham  Sandhills,  II.  S.  T. 

llilium  effusum  L.      10.  Litton,  T. 

Avena  puhescens  Huds.     4.  Not  uncommon  about  Ilminster,  Z>. 

Molinia  coerulea  Moench.  4.  Abundant  on  the  Blackdown 
Hills;  Combe  St.  Nicholas;  Bucldand  St..  Mary,  D.  10.  Chewton 
Mendip,  T. 

Poa  nemoralis  L.     4.  Old  walls  between  Chard  and  Ilminster,  _D. 

Promus  secalinus  L.,  var.  Billotii  Ascherson  &  Graebner  (named 
at  Kew).  Cornfields,  Chewton  Mendip,  T.  ;  he  describes  it  as  having 
hairy  glumes,  so  most  likely  our  var.  velutinus  is  intended. 
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Agropyron  caninum  L.     4.  Hedges  near  Ilminster,  D. 

Ulechaum  Spicant  Willd.  4.  Blackdown  Hills;  Ashill ;  Cliard, 
D.     10.  East  Harptree,  T. 

Polystlchuin  aculeatum  lioth.  4.  Near  Ilminster,  D. — P.  annu- 
lare Presl.     4.  Donyatt.     10.  Chewton  Mendip  ;  rare,  T. 

Lastrea  spinulosa  Presl.  4.  Hinton  St.  George  ;  slopes  of 
Blackdown,  D.  10.  Garrow  Bottom  and  Lady  Wood,  East  Harp- 
tree,  T. 

Fhegojjteris  Mohertiana  Braun.  10.  Quite  plentiful  on  the 
stonework  of  one  of  the  bye-washes,  Litton  Keservoir,  T.,  sp. 

Ophiof/lossum  vulc/atum  L.  4.  Broadway  Forest ;  fine,  and  in 
considerable  quantity,  D. 

Botrychium  Lunaria  Sw.  2.  Rough  field  between  Care  and 
Malmsmead,  iV^.  G.  Haclden. 

Equisetum  maximum  Lam.  10.  East  Harptree,  T. — E.  limosum 
L.  9.  Mineries  Bog  ;  pond  at  Red  Quar,  Chewton  Mendip  ;  and  10. 
Bishop's  Ponds,  Chewton  Mendip,  T. 

Lycopodiicm  Selago  L.     4.  Near  Castle  Neroche,  D. 

Pilularia  ylohiilifera  L.  9.  "  A  friend  interested  in  Botany  tells 
me  she  found  a  specimen  near  Winscombe,  a  few  years  ago,"  T. 
in  lift.  Sole's  "  Blackdown  "  record  may  be  the  same  ;  so  far  as 
I  know,  he  never  worked  the  southern  districts  (Blackdown  Hills). 

*Tolypella  prolifera  Leonh.  3.  Bridgwater  and  Taunton  Canal 
at  Charlton,  between  Creech  St.  Michael  and  Durston,  mixed  with 
Callitriche  truncata.  New  for  Somerset;  the  name  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Jariaes  Groves,  who  wrote  that  this  was  a  good  exten- 
sion of  its  range.  I  saw  very  little  of  it,  but  had  no  time  for  a 
thoroug-h  search. 


HOLY  ISLAND  PLANTS. 
By  E.  Marsden  Jones,  F.L.S. 

The  following  plants  were  noted  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trearddur  Bay  during  a  visit  to  Holy  Island  (v.c.  52)  in  Auo-ust 
1917  :— 

Castalia  alia  Wood.  Streams  in  marsh  below  the  Holyhead 
Golf  Course,  and  in  a  pond  between  Trearddur  Bay  and  Rhoscolyn. 

Glaucium  flamim  Crantz.  Above  sea  wall,  nearly  opposite  the 
Trearddur  Bay  Hotel. 

Diplotaxis  muralis  D.C.  In  garden  at  Fron  Isallt,  Trearddur 
Bay — Cakile  maritima  Scop.  Above  sea  wall,  near  bathing  huts, 
facing  large  bay. 

llelianthemum  Breiceri  (Planch.).  I  found  a  colony  in  1913, 
between  Trearddur  Bay  and  Rhoscolyn,  visited  the  place  again  in 
August  1917,  and  found  it  thriving.  The  place  is  about  four  miles 
from  Holyhead  Mountain. 

8ilene  maritima  With.  Plentiful  all  along  the  coast.  >S'.  an- 
ylica  L.     Ploughed  field  not  far  from  Salt  Lake. 

EroJiiim  cicutari^t m  L'Herit.  On  waste  sandy  ground  at  be- 
ginning of  sandhills,  facing  large  bav. 
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Genista  anglica  L.  Heathy  gi-ound  at  edge  of  cliffs,  to  left  of 
Darien  Hotel. 

Rosa  spinosissima  L.  Very  plentiful  on  waste  sandy  ground  at 
beginning  of  sandhills,  facing  large  bay. 

Sediim  Telephium  L.  In  fields  right  and  left  of  the  footpath 
that  comes  out  near  the  Holyhead  Grolf  Course,  after  crossing 
marsh. 

Drosera  rotundifolia  L.  Marshy  place  between  Trearddur  Bay 
and  Rhoscolyn. 

Li/thrum  Salicaria  L.  Plentiful  in  marsh  below  the  Holyhead 
Golf  Course;  three  forms  found. 

Epilohium  parvijloriim  Schreb.  Marsh  below  the  Holyhead  Golf 
Course. 

Hi^drocofi/Ie  vulgaris  L.  Marshy  ground  in  Penrhos  Park,  near 
Salt  Lake — JEryngium  maritimum  L.  Edge  of  sandhills,  facing  large 
bay — Ooiiiiim  maculatum  L.  On  hedge  bank  in  field  on  the  way  to 
Salt  Lake — Grithmiim  maritimum  L.  On  sea  cliffs — (Enaiithe 
Lachejialii  C.  Gmel.  Moist  ground  below  Darien  Hotel — Angelica 
sylvestris  L.     Marsh  below  the  Holyhead  Golf  Course. 

Scahiosa  arvensis  L.     Corn  field,  Trearddur  Bay. 

Solidago  Virgaurea  L,  Hill  at  side  of  Pron  Isallt. — Aster  Tri- 
jyolium  L.  Salt  marsh — Inula  Helenium  L.  In  field  by  road  side, 
near  Porth  Diana.  A  well  established  clump,  but  from  its  position 
probably  a  garden  escape.  /.  crithmoides  L.  On  sea  cliffs  at  side 
of  Darien  Hotel. 

Jasione  montana  L.     Hilly  ground  near  Fron  Isallt. 

Limonium  vulgare  Mill.  Very  abundant  on  salt  marsh.  L.  hi- 
nervosum  C.  E.  Salmon.     On  sea  cliffs  at  side  of  Darien  Hotel. 

Anaqallis  tenella  Murr.  Marshy  place  between  Trearddur  Bay 
and  Ilhoscolyn — Samolus  Valerandi  L.  Road  side  on  the  way  to 
South  Stack,  and  at  edge  of  stream  in  salt  marsh. 

Gentiana  campestris  L.  Field  near  Salt  Lake,  and  between 
Fron  Isallt  and  the  Darien  Hotel. 

Gynoglossuui  officinale  L.     On  sandhills,  Trearddur  Bay. 

Galystegia  Soldanella  Br.     On  sandhills,  Trearddur  Ba^'. 

Veronica  scutellata  L.  Marshy  ground  in  Penrhos"  Park,  near 
Salt  Jjake—  Pedicnlaris  pahistris  L.  Marsh  below  the  Holyhead 
Golf  Course. 

Scutellaria  galericiilata  L.  Marshy  ground  in  Penrhos  Park, 
near  Salt  Lake — Stacliys  arvensis  L.     In  garden  at  Fron  Isallt. 

Plantago  maritima  L.  Abundant  all  along  the  coast.  P.  Coro- 
7iopus  L.     Abundant  all  along  the  coast. 

Atriplex  laciniata  L.  Trearddur  Bay — Salsola  Kali  L.  On 
sand  in  large  bay. 

Polygonum  Raii  Bab.  Above  sea  wall  nearly  opposite  the 
Treardchir  Bay  Hotel. 

Euphorbia  Paralias  L.  At  edge  of  sandhills,  facing  large  bay. 
E.  portlandica  L.  Sea  cliffs  by  side  of  steps  on  way  down  to  South 
Stack  Lighthouse. 

Spiranthes  spiralis  Koch.  On  heathy  ground  on  left  of  road 
between  Fron  Isallt  and   the  Dai'ien   Hotel,  on  hill  at  side  of  Fron 
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Isallt,  and  in  field  behind  the  hill,  very  abundant — Orchis  fiframi- 
dalis  L.     One  plant  near  little  Church  on  sandhills. 

Scilla  venia  Huds.  Very  abundant  all  along  the  coast — Nar- 
theciiim  Ossifragiim  Huds.  Marshy  place  between  Trearddur  Bay 
and  Khoseolyn. 

Alisma  lanceolutum  With.  Stream  in  marsh  below  the  Holyhead 
Golf  Course. 

TrigJocliin  palustre  L.  Marsh  below  the  Holyhead  Golf  Course. 
T.  mariiimum  L.     At  edge  of  stream  in  salt  marsh. 

Asplenium  marinum  L.     On  sea  cliffs  along  the  coast. 


TWO  NEW  PLANTS  FEOM  MACEDONIA. 

By  a.  J.  WiLMOTT,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  plants  described  below  are  from  a  small  but  interesting  col- 
lection of  plants  made  last  autumn  by  Mr.  J.  llamsbottom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salonica,  including  Mt.  Hortiasch  and  Mt.  Kotos. 
Mr.  liamsbottom  has  been  lent  from  the  British  Museum  to  the  War 
Office  for  protozoological  work  with  the  Salonica  Force.  The  col- 
lection is  in  the  National  Herbarium,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
materially  added  to  during  the  course  of  this  year.  Small  collections 
from  Macedonia  are  received  at  the  Museum  from  time  to  time,  and 
a  full  account  of  them  will  be  given  later. 

Paliurus  microcarpus,  sp.  nov.  Ab  Spina-Christi  Mill.  (P.  acu- 
leato  Lam.)  diffcrt  foliis  quam  istius  latiuribus,  basi  magis  rotundatis 
minus  obliquis,  petiolis  brevibus  (2-5  mm.  long.)  vel  subnullis, 
fructubus  inferiore  parte  profunde  poculiformilnis  nequaquam  pateri- 
formibus  (9-10  mm.  lata,  6-7  mm.  profunda)  in  alam  perangus- 
tam  (-5-2  mm.  latam)  adscendentem  vel  jdus  minus  horizontaliter 
patentem  procurrente,  fructu  igitur  parvo  solum  11-14  nuu.  lato. 

Near  Salonica.     "  Common  on  plateau."     J.  Bamshottom,  no.  98. 

P.  microcarpus  is  at  once  distinguishable  by  its  fruit,  which 
appears  small  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  broad  (5-9  mm.)  wing 
characteristic  of  P.  Sjntm-Chrisfi.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  are 
18-30  mm.  diam.,  although  the  saucer-shaped  basal  portion  is  actually 
smaller  than  the  tea  cup-shaped  base  of  P.  microcarpus.  The  fruit 
of  P.  microcarpus  reminds  one  more  of  those  of  some  Chinese  species, 
an  interesting  fact  in  view  of  the  statement  that  the  two  areas  of  dis- 
tribution of  Fuliurus  are  discontinuous.  The  specimen  is  extremely 
fructiferous,  a  sprig  20  cm.  long  bearing  8  branches  9-11  cm.  long 
(shorter  than  in  P.  Spina-Christi)  and  60  fruits.  The  differences 
indicated  in  the  leaf -characters  may  prove  to  be  of  individual  natuiv, 
for  P.  Spina-Chrisfi  is  variable  in  its  leaves,  although  no  specimen 
seen  quite  matched  our  specimen  in  leaf. 

Calamintha  epilosa,  sj).  nov.     Perennis.     Caides  striati  (c.  40  cm. 
alti)  ima  basi    decumbentes   (c.  2  mm.  diam.)   densissime  minutissi- 
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meque  glandulosi  pilis  albis  nisi  singulis  sparsis  brevibus  retrorsum 
falcatis  ad  angulos  prope  basum  destitutis  :  rami  numerosi  rigide 
ascendentes  iterum  ramosi,  omnes  apice  copiose  floriferi.  Folia  sub- 
sessilia,  lamina  elliptica  ad  late  elliptica  Integra  vel  paucidentata 
(c.  12  mm.  long,  et  7  mm.  lat.,  petiol.  c.  1  mm.)  pilis  destitutis  sed 
sicut  caules  densissime  minutissimeque  glandulosa,  glandvilis  magnis 
sessilibus  (qui  in  C  suaveolente  et  C.  patavina  conspicui  sunt) 
omnino  destitutis,  costae  pag.  inf.  eminentes  costam  marginalem 
formantes  aliquando  in  dentes  inconspicuos  acuminatos  projicientes 
sed  sa^pius  in  costam  proximam  anastomosantes,  costa  media  in 
acumen  procurrente.  Folia  floralia  minus  manifosta  quam  in  C.jjata- 
vina  sed  magis  quam  solemniter  in  C.  suaveolente,  inflorescentia 
ergo  foliacea.  Calices  (7  min.  long.)  eis  C.  suaveolentis  forma  per- 
similes  sed  constrieta  superiore  parte  longiore,  dentibus  majoribus  sed 
forma  (ratione  longi  latique)  eadem,  setoso-ciliatis  pungentibus,  tubo 
indumento  sicut  in  foliis,  pilis  omnino  destitutis.  Corollae  (12  mm. 
long.)  eis  C.  suaveolentis  similes. 

Near  Salonica.  J.  Ramshottom,  no.  26,  "  Amongst  oak-scrub, 
c.  500  m." 

C.  epilosa  differs  from  all  tbe  allied  species  in  the  complete 
absence  (except  at  the  very  base)  of  long  pilose  hairs.  Even  the 
veins  of  the  calyx-tube  lack  them.  The  extreme  density  of  the 
minute  glandular  pubescence  throughout  the  plant  occurs  in  no 
other  allied  species.  The  peculiar  rapidity  of  the  whole  plant  gives 
it  a  facies  distinct  from  any  of  its  allies.  The  internodes,  both  of  the 
stem  and  inflorescence,  of  which  there  are  4-6  well -developed  whorls 
of  flowers,  are  longer,  12-20  mm.  except  at  the  apex,  than  in  C.  sua- 
veolens,  making  the  plant  open  and  not  compact.  The  corolla  is 
pinkish  mauve,  drying  bluish  mauve. 

I  am  unable  to  see  that  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  calyx- 
lips  in  G.  suaveolens  are,  as  Halacsy  (Fl.  Gra^c.  ii.  544,  1902)  states, 
"  subsimiles."  The  three  of  the  upper  lip  are  much  broader  than 
those  of  the  lower  lip,  but  being  plicately  folded,  their  greater  breadth 
is  almost  entirely  obscvired.  G.  patavina  is  founded  on  Thymus 
patavinus  Jacq.  Obs.  Bot.  iv.  p,  7,  t.  87  (1771),  which  from  the  figure 
and  description  is  evidently  G.  adscendens  Moench.  Further,  Jacquin's 
plant  is  "  Clinopodium  perenne,  pulegii  odore,  Majoranaj  folio,  Pata- 
vinvun  "  of  Boccone,  seeds  of  which  were  transmitted  to  Jacquin  by 
several  botanists.  In  the  National  Herbarium-  are  sj^ecimens  from 
Boccone  himself,  which  are  evidently  G.  adscetidens.  There  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  no  cause  for  confusion  in  the  application  of  the 
name.  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  C.  hungarica  Simonk.  from 
C  patavina. 

To  jvidge  from  herbarium  specimens,  G. patavina  and  G.  suaveolens 
are  either  very  variable  or  there  are  several  plants  lyhich  await  dis- 
crimination. There  is,  however,  no  sjjecimen  in  the  National  Her- 
barium or  at  Kew  which  matches  this  plant. 
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LADY  ANNE   MONSON 

(c.  1714-1776). 

Such  notices  as  have  appeared  in  general  literature  of  Ladv  Anne 
Monson  make  no  allusion  to  that  aspect  of  her  character  which" earned 
for  her  what  may  be  termed  permanent  distinction  ;  foi-  Linnicus 
named  in  her  honour  the  genus  Monsonia  (Mant.  i.  14:   1767)  and 

his  son  probably  the  beautiful  species  M.filia  (Suppl.  341 :   1781) a 

name  antedated  by  J/,  lobata  Mont,  in  Gothob.  Wet.  Samk.  Handb.  i. 
Wet.  Afd.  ii.  t.  i.  (1780)  :  this  reference  I  take  from  Iiulcj;  Keioemis, 
not  having  seen  the  work  quoted. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biorp-aphy  (xxxviii.  196)  at  the  end 
of  its  account  of  George  Monson  (1730-177(3)  has  the  followino- 
paragraph  : — 

"He  married  in  1757  Lady  Anne  Vane,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl 
of  Darlington,  and  widow  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hope  Weir,  who.  was 
four  years  his  senior.  Her  mother  was  Lady  Grace  Fitzroy,  and  she 
was  thus  a  great-granddaughter  of  Charles  II.  There  was  some 
scandal  about  her  early  life  ;  she  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Calcutta 
society,  and  '  a  very  superior  whist-player'  (Macrarie,  Diary).  She 
died  on  18  Feb.,  1776.     They  had  no  children." 

The  "  scandal,"  as  we  learn  from  a  footnote  in  Toynbee's  edition 
of  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  (vi.  101)  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
divorce  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  with  which  we  are  not  concerned :  the 
object  of  the  present  note  is  to  call  attention  to  Lady  Anne's 
association  with  at  least  two  branches  of  natural  historj^  in  which 
she  seems  to  have  a-ttained  a  proficiency  as  considerable  as  that 
commemorated  in  connection  with  the  card-table. 

George  Monson,  who  obtained  a  major's  commission  in  1757,  the 
3^ear  of  his  marriage,  sailed  with  his  regiment  in  the  following  year 
for  India,  where  he  succeeded  to  various  posts,  returning  to  England 
in  1764.  In  1773  he  was  named  one  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Bengal,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  October,  1774.  In  1776  he 
resigned  his  position  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  England,  but 
he  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  his  wife's  death  having,  as  we  have 
seen,  preceded  his  by  some  months. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  journey  to  Calcutta  in  1774  that 
Lady  Anne  visited  Thunberg  at  the  Cape — a  visit  thus  recorded  by 
Thunberg  under  tliat  year's  date  : — • 

"  There  had  arrived  from  England,  in  ordpr  to  proceed  to  Bengal, 
Lady  Ann  Monson,  who  had  undertaken  this  long  and  tedious  voyage, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her  husband,  wlio  went  out 
as  colonel  of  the  I'egiment  in  the  East  Indies,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
indulge  her  passicm  for  natural  history.  This  learned  lady,  during 
the  time  she  staid  here,  made  several  veiy  fine  collections,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  animal  kingdom.  And,  as  I  had  frequently  had  the 
pleasure,  together  with  Mr.  Mason  [Masson],  of  accompanying  her  to 
the  adjacent  farms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  contributing  greatly 

L  2' 
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to  the  enlargement  of  her  collections,  she  had  the  goodness,  before  her 
dejiarture,  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  valuable  ring,  in  remembrance 
of  her,  and  of  the  friendship  with  which  she  had  honoured  me.  She 
was  a  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  amongst  other  languages, 
had  also  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  had,  at  her  own  expense, 
brought  with  her  a  draughtsman,  in  order  to  assist  her  in  collecting 
and  delineating  scarce  specimens  of  natural  history"  {Travels,  ii. 
132).  The  insects  collected  by  Lady  Anne  in  Bengal  were  bequeathed 
by  her  to  Ann  Lee  of  Hammersmith  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1917,  66)  and 
were  seen  by  Thunberg  at  Hammersmith  in  1778  {op.  cit.  iv.  290)  ; 
it  would  hence  appear  that  the  two  women  were  acquainted  befoi-e 
Lady  Anne  left  England. 

In  his  Flora  Capensis  (fasc.  i.  7 :  1807)  Thunberg  paj'S  a  further 
tribute  to  Lady  Anne's  capabilities  : — 

"Monsson  [_sic],  Anna,  Angl.,  Florum  et  Insectonmi  amore 
ducta,  cum  marito  carissimo  in  Bengaliam  iter  suscipere  non  recu- 
savit.  In  hocce  promontorio  commorans,  qvovis  fere  die  me  et 
Massonio  comitibus,  in  urbis  viciniis  freqventes  et  operse  pretio  dignas 
instituit  excursiones  botanicas,  curiosa  varia  congessit  atqve  sua  inter 
Botanophilos  cara  menioria  optime  se  dignam  reddidit." 

The  gloss  put  upon  this  reference  by  MacOwan  (Trans.  S.  Afr. 
Phil.  Soc.  iv.,  xxxviii)  seems  unjustifiable  :  Thunberg,  he  says, 
"  speaks  of  her  collections  in  somewhat  depreciatory  terms  :  '  curiosa 
varia  congessit,'  that  is,  these  were  ladies'  specimens."  No  specimens 
of  Lady  Anne's  collecting  are  known  to  exist,  but  that  Thvmberg  had 
no  intention  of  depreciating  her  work  is  evident  from  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  his  Travels.  A  tribute  to  her  botanical  know- 
ledge is  paid  by  Smith,  who  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  writes: — '' Mon- 
sonia  is  designed  to  commemorate  the  late  Lady  Ann  Monson,  a  lady 
of  distinguished  talents,  as  well  as  of  eminent  botanical  taste  and 
knowledge,  who  by  a  long  residence  in  the  East  Indies  had  great 
o]:)portunities  of  cultivating  the  study  of  plants,  as  well  as  insects. 
We  trust  we  shall  betray  no  inviolable  secret,  in  recording  that  it 
was  to  tins  lady  that  the  late  Mr.  Lee  alluded  in  the  preface  [p.  xii]  to 
his  Introduction  to  Botany,  first  published  in  1760,  where  he  says  he 
was  enjoined  not  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  those  who  had  kindly 
helped  him  in  his  imdertaking.  A  most  elegant  East  Indian  Ille- 
cehriim  was  first  chosen  by  Koenig,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  bear  the  name 
of  Monsonia.  which  remains  as  its  specific  appellation  ;  and  a  more 
distinct  genus,  of  greater  splendour,  has  been  selected  for  the 
purpose." 

I  cannot  find  that  tlie  name  Monsonia  has  been  published  elsewhere 
for  the  East  Indian  plant,  nor  that  Lady  Anne  has  been  mentioned  in 
connection  Avith  it.  It  was  named  lUecclrvm  Jlonsonice  hy  Linn.  fil. 
(Mant.  161  (1781));  he  received  it  from  Koenig,  who  also  sent  it 
to  lietzius,  who  published  it  (Obs.  ii.  13)  as  Celosia  Monsonice:  it  is 
now  placed  in  JErua.  The  specific  name  is  miswritten  Monsonia  by 
recent  autliors :  e.  g.  by  Hook.  fil.  in  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.  iv.  728 — who 
wa-ongly  cites  Eetzius,  Martius,  and  Wightfor  J/o«sc«/a  and  Linn.  fil. 
for  Monsoniwux  ! — and  in  the  Index  Kcwensis. 
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I  do  not  find  many  incidental  references  to  Lady  Anne  Monson  in 
contemporary  literature  :  one,  however,  occurs  in  Andrews's  Botanists' 
Repositori/,  t.  1276  (1.803),  where  it  is  said  that  her  "enthusiasm  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  natural  history  knew  no  bounds ;  and  whose 
liberal  and  fostering  hand  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
her  contemporaries,  by  her  encouragement  and  example,  to  the  then 
incipient,  but  now  so  prevailing  taste  for  the  study  of  botany." 

James  Bbitten. 


NOTES  OF  SEDUM.— II. 
Br  R.  Lloyd  Peaegee. 

(Continued  from  Journ.  Bot.  1917,  p.  215.) 

Sedum  (ser.  Aizooxta)  floriferum,  sp.  nov. 

Species  sinensis  S.  hi/brido  L.  et  *S'.  Jcauitscliatico  Fisch.  &  Meyer 
valde  atfinis.  Sepalis  linearibus  aut  oblanceolatis  (nee  basi  latis  ut  in 
speciebus  sectionis  A/zooutis  pluribus)  foliisque  subsimilibus  cum 
priore  concordat ;  caulibus  annuis  autvimno  surgentibus  (nee  perrenni- 
bus  nee  radicantibus)  carpellisque  ab  ilia  specie  difEert  et  ad  S.  kamt- 
schaticum  appropinquat ;  ab  ambolus  caulibus  ramos  multos  breves 
ex  parte  superiore  edentibus  aspectum  distinctum  conferentibus 
differt. 

Herba  perennis  glabra,  caules  steriles  non  edens.  Caudex  brevis, 
ramosis,  lignosus.  Itadices  lignosie.  Caules  annul,  satis  numerosi, 
diffusi  vel  adscendentes,  supra  leviter  scabrosi,  circ.  15  cm.  longi, 
foliosi,  in  parte  superiore  ramos  multos  breves  floriferos  edentes. 
Folia  alterna,  coarctata,  sessilia,  spathulato-oblanceolata,  basi  cuneata, 
supra  medium  dentata,  apice  obtusa,  2  •5-4  cm.  longa,  "8-1  cm.  lata  ; 
ea  ramorum  consimilia,  sed  multum  minora.  Gymce  tenninales  et 
laterales,  satis  densaj,  plante,  2'5-5  cm.  diametro.  Flores  o-meri, 
1'5  cm.  diametro.  Sepala  insequalia,  valde  carnosa,  lineai'ia  aut 
oblanceolata,  obtusa,  prope  ad  imum  fissa,  vii'idia.  Petala  patentia, 
lanceolata,  acuta,  lutea,  7  mm.  longa,  2  mm.  lata,  pone  apicem  api- 
culum  ferentia.  Stamina  10,  petalis  breviora,  5  mm.  longa,  lilamentis 
viridescentibus,  antheris  mbro-aureis.  Squamce  minuta?,  quadratie, 
integraj,  viridescentes,  translucentes.  Garpella  erecta,  demum  satis 
recurvata,  patentia  eis  8.  liamtschatici  persimilia  sed  triente  minora 
ut  in  »S'.  hybrido,  staminibus  ajqualia  aut  eis  paullo  breviora,  gracilia, 
viridescenti-aurea,  stylis  longis  gracilibus  capitulatis  coronata. 

Seed  collected  at  or  near  Wei-hai-Wei  was  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  Liardet  in  1911,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  Director  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  stud^'ing  the  plant  throughout  the  year  in  my  own 
garden. 

An  abnormal  and  curious  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  may 
be  referred  to  S.Jloriforum.  It  is  from  Hance's  herbarium,  and  is 
labelled  "  Chifu,  a.'st.  1872  (F.  B.  Forl)es)."  It  has  a  straight  fasciate 
stem,  which  divides  twice  into  two,  and  fuses  again,  bearing  many 
short  (3-5   incliesj,  straight,  small-leaved  branches,  some  of  whicli 
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have  flowers.  The  apex  and  base  of  the  stem  are  missing.  The 
branches  are  more  scabrid  than  in  my  plant,  but  in  other  characters 
it  agrees  fairly  well.  Chifu  lies  only  50  miles  from  Wei-hai-Wei,  so 
the  present  known  range  of  the  plant  is  a  small  part  of  the  Shan-tung 
promontory.  The  Aizoon  group  to  which  it  belongs  has  its  geo- 
graphical centre  in  this  portion  of  Asia. 

Maxiraowicz  divided  the  closely  allied  and  variable  species  of  his 
Series  Aizoonta  into  two  groups : — S.  hyhrulum  on  the  one  hand, 
with  semi-erect  carpels,  and  »S'.  Aizoon,  S.  Selskyanmn,  S.  jllidden- 
dorjfianum,  and  S.  kamtscJioficttm  on  the  other,  with  patent  fruiting 
carpels.  Other  good  characters  which  sepai-ate  S.  hyhridum  from  its 
allies  hitherto  described  are  its  sepals  not  splayed  out  into  a  wide 
base,  its  production  of  barren  stems,  and  its  creeping  habit.  S.Jlori- 
ferum,  in  its  leaves  and  flowers,  and  particularly  in  its  sepals,  comes 
very  near  S.  Jii/hrid?.i»i,  but  its  growth  form  is  c[uite  different,  and 
approaches  that  of  kamischaticitm,  differing  only  in  its  production  of 
many  axillary  branches,  which  give  the  plant  a  distinctive  bushy 
appearance.  Elsewhere  in  the  Aizoon  group  this  character  is  found, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  in  S.  Yaheanum  Makino,  a  recently  published 
Japanese  species,  which  is  described  as  having  "  stems  often  provided 
with  a  few  sterile  branches  at  the  middle  portion." 

Sedum  hirsutum  All.  var.  BjETTCUM  Rouy  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  de 
France,  xxxiv.  44-1,  1887  (as  subspecies).  "  Differe  du  IS.  hirsntvm 
par  son  port  plus  robuste,  la  villosite  glanduleuse  de  toute  la  plante, 
les  feuilles  relativenient  plus  allongees,  les  fleurs  du  double  plus 
grandes,  a  petales  ovales-aristes  (et  non  oblongs-lanceoles  arlstes), 
visiblement  multinerves,  les  carpelles  plus  courts,  plus  larges,  et  moins 
longuement  acumines." 

Under  this  form,  which  comes  from  the  Sierra  de  Palma  near 
Gibraltar,  may  be  placed  a  plant  collected  by  Miss  Luckham  in 
southern  Spain  (locally  uncertain)  a  few  years  ago,  and  sent  to 
Wisley.  It  agrees  with  Rouy's  description  in  all  points  except  that 
the  flowers  are  1|  times,  not  twice  as  large  (in  diameter),  and  are  not 
visibly  multinerved.  In  appearance  it  is  very  distinct,  on  account  of 
its  large  size  and  pale  green  colour.  I  have  grown  it  for  several 
years. 

In  this  Journal  for  1914  (p.  12)  Major  Wolley-Dod  has  combined 
Rouy's  plant  with  Umhiliciis  Winl-leri  Willkonun  in  Acta  Soc.  Bot. 
Germ.  1883,  288  (from  S.  Roque,  Gibraltar).  But  the  latter  plant, 
which  is  excellently  figured  and  described  by  Willkomm  in  Illustr. 
rior.  Hisp.  i.  pi.  74  a,  p.  108,  is  clearly  distinct  at  least  from 
Miss  Luekhanf  s  plant.  It  has  ciliate  j^etals,  with  many  green  veins, 
adnate  in  the  lower  two-thirds  (instead  of  non-ciliate  petals  with  a 
red  median  vein  and  free  save  at  the  very  base),  drooping  fruit 
pedicels  (instead  of  erect),  and  glaucous  foliage  (instead  of  green)  ; 
also  it  seems  from  the  figure  to  be  a  much  stouter  plant  without 
the  runner-like  branches  characteristic  of  strong  plants  of  hirsutum 
and  its  varieties.  The  multinerved  character  of  the  petals  in  Rouy's 
plant  is  a  step  towards  WiiiMeri,  and  in  the  absence  of  this  character 
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in  my  plant  I  hesitate  either  definitely  to  assign  it  to  hceticum  or  to 
question  Wolley-Dod's  uniting  of  hceticum  and  Winkleri.  But 
Miss  Luckhani's  plant  is  so  distinct  and  so  near  bceticum  that  it  seems 
best  to  place  it  there. 

Sedum  (Sect.  Telepiiifm)  Taquetii,  sp.  nov. 

Species  coreana  S.  Telepldo  L.,  'S'.  maxinio  Suter,  *S^.  alhoroseo 
^  Baker,  affinis,  a  quibus  omnibus  Horibus  majoribus  viridi-purpureis 
maxiraeque  carpellis  longioribus  apice  divergentibus  distinguitur ; 
*S'.  maximo  et  S.  alborosea  proxima  ;  cum  priore  fuliis  sessilibus,  cum 
altero  Horibus  bicoloratis  concordat ;  habitu  S.  alhoroseo  appropinquat 
sed  color  ejus  specie!  pallide  viridis  abest,  foliis  cauleque  colorem  atro- 
viridem  *S'.  Telephii  habentibus. 

ilerha  glabra  perennis.  Gauclex  brevis,  carnosissimus,  radices 
tuberosas  fusit'ornies  emittens.  Caules  annul,  ereeti,  simplices,  satis 
robusti,  leves,  teretes,  infra  nodos  incrassati,  1-1|  pedales,  triente 
superiore  ramos  adscendentes  nonnullos  saepe  emittentes.  Folia 
opposita,  sessilia,  internodia  aequantia  aut  superantia,  elliptica,  basi  et 
apice  rotundata,  leviter  obtuseque  dentata,  carnosa,  atroviridia  +  pur- 
pureo-punctata,  6-8'  cm.  longa,  3—1  cm.  lata.  Gorymhi  terminales  et 
laterales,  satis  densi,  rotundati,  2'5-5  cm.  diametro,  laterales  ad  ter- 
minales non  pertinentes.  Flares  5-meri,  ad  9  mm.  longi,  magni- 
tudine  satis  variabiles  pedicellos  sequantes.  Calyx  viridis,  carnosus, 
segmentis  lanceolatis  vel  deltoideis,  obtusis,  2  mm.  longis,  parte 
concreta  1  mm.  longa.  Petala  lineari-lanceolata,  obtusiuscula,  caly- 
cem  quadruplo  superantia,  ad  9  mm.  longa,  pallide  viridia,  prope 
basim  albescentia.  Stamina  10,  corollam  sequantia,  filamentis  albes- 
centibus,  antheris  ovatis  pallide  rubris  epipetalis  triente  inferiore 
adnatis.  Squaince  ligulatae,  strictte,  emarginatae,  quadruplo  longiores 
quam  latiores,  albescentes,  apice  ttavaj.  Carpella  longa,  gracilia, 
erecta,  apicibus  divergentibus  in  stylos  breves  attenuatis,  infra 
attenuata,  corollam  aequantia  vel  paullo  superantia,  viridia,  purpureo- 
lineata,  parte  superiore  lateris  interni  atropurpurea. 

Hab.  Korea. 

Specimens  were  received  in  1915  from,  the  Upsala  University 
Botanic  Garden,  and  when  I  reported  the  species  as  requiring  study, 
the  Curator  very  kindly  sent  his  only  plant,  which  I  have  had  under 
observation  for  two  seasons.  It  was  labelled  "  Sedum  sp.  Korea 
spont..  Abbe  Taqiiet.  Wien.  Dendrol.  Ges.  1913."  I  have  not  been 
able  to  match  it  at  Kew  or  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  size  of  its  flowers  (petals  up  to  9  mm.  long),  and  especially 
of  its  carpels  (up  to  10  inui.)  this  species  differs  from  all  others  of 
section  Telephium,  in  which  the  petals  and  carpels  are  mostly  4  mm. 
long,  the  largest  being  S.  spectahile  Boreau,  with  petals  and  carpels 
attaining  (3  nun.  S.  anrjustum  Maxim.,  Hoatliornianum  Diels,  verti- 
cillatum  L.,  viridescens  Nakai,  and  viiuparnm  Maxim.,  are  separated 
(among  other  characters)  by  their  3-4  or  4-5  verticillate  leaves  ;  and 
ccerulans  Leveille  &  Vaniot,  Icagamontanum  Maxim.,  Telephium  L., 
and  sordidu7n  Maxim.,  by  having  their  leaves  alternate.  There 
remain   of   the   ei'ebt-stemmed   Telephiums  only  S.  viride  Makino, 
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which  has  petiolate  leaves,  and  yellowish-green  flowers  with  erect 
carpels  and  petals  5*5  mm.  long;  S.  Bonnafousi  R.  Hamet,  a  plant 
of  very  different  growth,  with  petals  about  5  mm.  long ;  and  maxiinnin 
and  alhoroseum,  which  have  been  already  dealt  with. 

Sedum  vertictllatum  L.,  var.  jStippontcum,  var.  nov. 

In  Bull.  Acad.  Imper.  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg,  xxix.  141 
(1884)  under  *S^.  alhoroseum,  Maximowicz  writes  : — -"  Formai  dis- 
tinctie  duje  adsunt :  typiea,  crassicaulis  crassifolia  macrophylla,  ad 
quam  exempla  culta  omnia  et  spontanea  Yezoensia  pertinent,  et 
nipponiea  spontanea  :  caule  gracile,  foliis  in  sicco  a3que  tenuibus  ac  in 
S.  verticiUato,  cui,  foliis  oppositis  exceptis,  omnibus  punctis  simil- 
lima.  An  igitur  haic  forma  nipponiea  potius  pro  var.  oppositifolia 
■8.  verticillafi  babenda  ?  " 

A  plant  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  second  form  above  has 
been  grown  at  Kew  for  many  years  under  the  name  ^S'.  latifolium  (a 
synonyin  of  maximum).  The  flowers  (which  Maximowicz  does  not 
specially  mention)  are  those  of  verticillafum,  and  the  habit,  colour, 
etc.,  of  the  plant  conform  to  that  species,  not  to  alhoroseum.  Maxi- 
raovvicz's  question  can  therefore  certainly  be  answered  in  the  aflirmative, 
and  the  plant  must  stand  as  a  variety  of  S.  verticillatum,  characterized 
us  follows  : — ■ 

Var.  NiPPONicuM,  nov.  var. — Caulis  dimidio  minor  quara  in  fonna 
typiea,  gracilis  ;  folia  opposita. 

Young  plants  of  S.  verticillatum,  also  weak  stems  of  mature 
plants,  have  oj^posite  leaves,  and  sometimes  even  the  lower  leaves  of 
strong  stems  are  opposite ;  so  this  variety  represents  a  form  in  which 
immature  characters  are  persistent.  Probably  a  wild  Japanese  form, 
but  at  present  known  only  from  gardens  in  Nippon  and  England. 


THE  "EMENDATION"  OF  LINNEAN  PLANT-NAMES. 
Br  THE  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Mr.  Lacatta  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  botanists  by  his  masterly 
paper  (pp.  97-105)  on  Leontodon  hirtus  L. ;  and  further  contri- 
butions from  his  pen  will  be  eagerly  welcomed.  But  the  footnote  on 
p.  98  seems  to  me  unjustiflable,  anyhow  as  regards  this  particular 
case. 

He  there  remarks  : — "Linnaeus  wrote  [^Leontodoii]  liirtum,  but  it 
is  surely  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  pedantry  to  perpetuate  the  false  genders 
of  Linnaeus,  or  of  other  authors  who,  like  him,  in  '  Greek  are  sadly  to 
seek.'  " 

Charges  of  pedantry  sometimes  react  upon  those  who  make  them ; 
and  tbe  present  instance  may  be  an  example  of  this. 

Leontodon  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
nor  in  Andrews's  large  Latin  Lexicon.  The  form  of  Xeovrohiv  favours 
a  neuter  gender ;  and  Latin  words  ending  in  "  n  "  are  mostly  neuter. 
Also,  in  founding  a  new  genus,  under  his  binominal  sj'^stem,  Linnajus 
surely  had  a  right  to  settle  its  sex. 
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There  is  yet  another  objection  against  such  corrections :  namely, 
that  "  a  man  should  not  be  made  to  say  what  he  has  not  said." 
Linnjeus  Avrote  Erigeron  acre  and  Tragopogon  pratense  ;  ignoring 
(whether  by  accident  or  design)  the  fact  that  these  generic  names 
were  masculine  m  Greek,  as  well  as  in  Pliny's  Latin.  To  write 
"  Erigeron  ncer  L."  and  "  Tragopogon  pratensis  L."  is,  I  submit, 
both  a  mis-statement  of  fact  and  a  piece  of  pedantry. 

Even  good  classical- scholars,  like  other  people,  sometimes  blunder, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hieracium  candelahrce  (for  candelabri).  But  I 
think  that  such  slips  are  better  left  uncorrected  ;  and  that  Ranun- 
culus acris  L.  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  rather  than  follow  "  purists," 
and  write  R.  acer.  Nor  are  the  supposed  improvements  by  any  means 
always  really  such.  Lange  states  that  ''^  Polggala  is  neuter"  (Haandb. 
])anske  Flora,  p.  707),  on  the  analog}^  of  yiAn  ;  but  the  Greek  name 
was  TTuKvyaXur,  and  Pliny  made  his  PoJygala  female. 

According  to  Andrews,  Pliny  used  Orchis,  masculine,  for  a 
globular,  scaleless  fish  ;  and,  feminine,  for  a  plant.  Hei'e,  qvxite 
soundly,  Linmeus  followed  him  as  regards  the  latter. 

Ilouy's  Flore  de  France,  though  extremely  useful,  abounds  in 
eccentricities,  and  is  an  exasperating  work,  not  least  because  of  its 
many  needless  changes  of  names.  Mr.  W.  H.  Beeby  shewed  sound 
common-sense  wdien  he  wrote  to  me,  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  he 
had  decided  to  adopt  the  author's  spelling,  even  in  such  extreme  cases 
as  that  of  Juncus  lanipocarpus  Ehrhart.  JJnifor mil y  is,  after  all, 
the  only  rational  s^'stem  of  nomenclature. 


ARENARIA  CILIATA  L. 


In  the  Nyt  Magasin  for  Naturvidenskaherne,  Iv.  pp.  215-225 
(1917),  Messi's.  Ostenfeld  and  O.  Dalil,  in  a  jiaper  entitled  "  De 
nordiske  formen  av  Kollebivarten  Arenaria  ciliafa  L.,"  divide  the 
above  species  into  three  subspecies,  giving  descriptions  in  Danish  and 
Latin.  From  this  I  extract  the  parts  that  will  especially  interest 
British  and  Irish  botanists. 

"  1.  Subsp.  HiBERNicA  nob.  foliis  anguste  oblongo-obovatis,  sub- 
acutis  margine  distincte  ciliatis,  subtus  parce  pubescentibus,  distincte 
nervosis ;  sepalis  distincte  nervosis,  dorso  pubescentibus ;  petalis 
sepal  is  plus  quam  duplo  longioribus  ;  caulibus  pedunculisque  dense 
pubescentibus. 

"  Ilab.    Hibernia  :    Sligo  :    limestone    cliffs    of    the    Ben    Bulben 
Jlange,  1000-1950  feet. 

'•  ^i/n.  A.  ciliatn   auet.   britan.   e.g.   J.    T.    MacJcay,  Fl.   tlibern. 
183(5,"  47.     R.  L.  Praegcr,  Tourist  Fl.  of  West  of  Ireland,  1909,  12G. 

"  Icon.  English  Botany,  ed.  1,  tab.  1745  !  R.  L.  Rraegcr,  1.  c. 
pi.  1(5  overst." 

The  authors  have  seen  a  specimen  from  Ben  Bulhcn. 

"2.  Subsp.  PsEUDOKUKiiDA  nob.  foliis  oblongo-obovatis  vol  obo- 
vatis,  obtusis,  margine  basi  saltern  distincte  ciliatis  ;  sepalis  indistincte 
nervosis,  dorso  glabris  ;  ])etalis  sepalis  plus  quam  duplo  longioribus  : 
caulibus  pedunculisque  dense  pubescentibus,  pcdunculis  brevibus. 
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"  Hah.  Norv.  arct.,  Lappon.  Koss.,  Eossia  arct.  Spitzbergen. 
Novaja  Semlia.  Waigatsch.  (Iroenl.  orient. 

"3.  Subsp.  NORVEGICA  (Gunn.)  Fries,  foliis  oblongo-obovatis 
vel  late  obovatis,  acutis,  glabris,  margine  nudo  vel  parce  et  sparse 
basi  ciliato ;  sepalis  enervis  vel  subenervls,  dorso  glabris ;  petalis 
sepalis  vix  duplo  longioribus,  caulibus  pedunculisque  sparse  pubeseen- 
tibus,  pedunculis  raediocribus. 

"  Hah.  Norvegia  :  montibus  Occident  ....  Finmarkia ;  Suecia  : 
rarius,  Jiiuitland  et  Lapponia ;  Shetland  :  Uust ;  Island  :  per  totam 
insulaiu  distributa  ;  Groenland.  occid. :  .  .  .  . :  EUesmereland  :  Fram 
Harbour  ;  Labrador  (?)  ;   Canada  :  Mount  Albert. 

"  Syn.  A.  norvcgica  G/iiinerus,  Fl.  Norveg.  11  (1772),  no.  1100, 
p.  144,  tab.  ix.  fig.  7-9.  Sowerhi/,  English  Botan3%  Supp.  t.  2852 
(1843);  Edmanston,  Fl.  Shetland,  1845,  27;  Bahington,  Man. 
Brit.  Botany,  ed.  8  (1881),  58. 

"^.  liumifusa  Wahlenb.,  Fl.  Lapp.  (1812)  129. 

"  ^,  ciliata,  subsp.  norveqica  (Grunn.)  H.  Fries,  Fl.  Suec. 
Mantiss.  ii.  (1839)  34;  Hooker,  Student^s  Flora  (1884),  65.  A. 
ciliata,  I.  norvegica  (Gunn.).  F.  N.  Williams,  Eevis.  of  Arenaria 
in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxxiii.  (1898)  419. 

"  A.  ciliata  var.  liumifusa  Hartman,  Skand.  Fl.  ed.  4  (1843) 
141." 

The  authors  cite  specimens  from  Shetland  (Unst,  Beeby)  :  they  do 
not  quote  the  W.  Sutherland  habitat,  specimens  thence  not  being  in 
the  Copenhagen  herbarium.  They  do  not  include  A.  gotliica  Fries, 
but  merely  mention  it  in  a  footnote.  Having  cultivated  the  Gotland 
])lant  witli  the  Yorkshire  one  for  some  years,  I  quite  agree  with  them 
in  this.  They  exclude  the  Swiss,  Spanish,  the  Alps,  Apennine  and 
Carpathian  plants,  noting  that  the  Swiss  plant  "dilfert  imprimis 
multitudini  ciliarum "  ;  but  do  not  place  these  under  another  sub- 
species. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  living  specimens  of  our  norvegica 
or  ciliata  ;  if  these  could  be  obtained  and  cultivated  side  by  side  it 
would  maintain  or  disprove  the  authors"  contention.  The  paper  con- 
tains much  interesting  matter  besides  that  which  has  been  quoted,  and 
should  be  consulted  whenever  possible  by  those  working  at  Arenaria. 

Art H UK  Beknett. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Pr-ANTAGO  SABRiNiB  Druce.  In  the  Heport  for  1914  of  the  Bota- 
nical Exchange  Club,  p.  73,  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  writes: — "  Plantago 
CoKOiS'OPT's,  var.  sabriis^.t^  Baker  and  Cardew.  I  brought  home  roots 
from  the  Steep  Holme,  and  although  the  plant  has  increased  in  size 
and  in  the  elongation  of  the  leaves,  yet  the  facies  and  characters 
remain  distinct.  I  have  dissected  the  ripe  fruit  and  find  as  Miss 
Cardew  and  Mr.  Baker  did,  Report  28,  1911,  that  its  alliance  is  with 
Corono-pxis,  not  with  Serraria  which  in  appearance  it  closely  resembles. 
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Evidently  it  should  be  raised  to  specific  rank  as  P.  sahrinfe  (Baker 
and  Cardew)  comb,  nov."  The  differences  between  this  plant  and 
P.  Serraria  L.  are  fully  discussed  in  the  1911  Report ;  and  a 
Latin  description  of  the  new  variety  (which,  however,  was  written 
^abrince,  as  if  a  personal  name)  is  given  on  p.  29.  Having  seen 
this  Plantain  both  in  its  original  station  and  on  rocks  at  the  end  of 
the  Brean  Down  peninsula  (just  opposite),  where  one  woody  root 
produced  six  flowering  branches  and  found  it  true  under  cultivation, 
I  can  fully  endorse  Mr.  Druce's  opinion.  It  may  be  useful  to  call 
attention  to  his  having  given  it  specific  rank — a  fact  which  I  had 
overlooked  until  he  reminded  me  of  it.  The  whole  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  extremely  striking  and  distinct.  It  probably  occurs  on  Lundy 
Island,  v.c.  4  N.  Devon,  and  should  be  found  on  rocky  cliffs  in  AVales, 
&c. — Edwakd  S.  Marshall. 

YeROXTCA     CrISTA-GALLT     as     A^r     escape     from     CULTITATTOIf. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Dunn  states  in  his  Alien  Flora  that  this  distinct  Veronica  is 
"  known  as  an  escape  more  or  less  established  in  a  few  localities,"  but 
o-ivos  no  further  particulars.  In  one  of  my  short  walks  aroiind  the 
b  )undaries  of  Barrow  Hill,  Henfield,  Sussex,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
my  attention  wi;s  attracted  by  a  long  band  of  a  very  small-flowered 
Veronica.  As  it  was  new  to  me  I  submitted  specimens  to  ray  friend 
Mr.  S.  A.  Skan,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  who  furnished  me  with  its 
name  and  some  particulars  of  its  history  in  horticulture.  It  is 
recorded  in  Paxton's  JBotanical  Dictionary,  nnder  the  name  of  Diplo- 
l^lijlllum  veronicceforme,  as  having  been  introdviced  in  1813,  and  there 
is  a  specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  labelled  "  Herb.  Hook. ;  Hort."; 
but  no  record  of  its  having  been  cultivated  at  Kew  has  come  to  light. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  Transcaucasia,  and  North-eastern 
Persia,  and  belongs  to  a  small  section  of  the  genus  characterised  by 
having  the  calyx-segments  connate  in  pairs.  V.  Griffithii  Benth.,  a 
native  of  Afghanistan,  and  V.  cardiocarpa  Walp.,  from  the  region  of 
the  Alatau  Mountains,  Central  Asia,  are  the  only  other  species  of  the 
section.  V.  Ci'ista-f/alli  is  a  slender  monocarpic  plant,  slightly 
branched,  with  strongly  ribbed  leaves,  similar  to  those  of  V.  montana. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  axillary,  -^-^  to  g  inch  in  diameter,  blue  ;  the 
calyx  enlarges  in  fruit,  becoming  similar  to  that  of  RhinantJius 
Crista-galli.  At  Henfield  it  is  doubtless  an  escape  from  the  garden 
of  William  Borrer,  a  prominent  British  botanist  of  his  day  and  a 
friend  of  Joseph  Woods,  Sir  William  Hooker,  Dawson  Turner,  and 
others.  The  plant  is  now  growing  in  great  profusion  alongside,  within 
and  without,  the  open  iron  fence  skirting  the  south  side  of  the  grounds 
of  Barrow  Hill,  by  the  pathway  leading  to  the  Lydds  from  the  cedar 
grove.  For  nearly  forty  yards  in  length  it  has  almost  complete 
possession  of  the  soil,  covering  it  with  a  dense  growth  of  soft  green, 
prominent  at  a  distance. — W.  BoTTiNa  Hemsley. 

SwARTZiA  isroNTAXA  Lindb.  IX  Surrey.  Miss  G.  Lister  gathered 
this  moss  in  fruit  on  mortar  of  the  brick  wall  of  a  bridge  near 
Witley,  Surrey,  in  Api'il  of  this  year.  According  to  the  Moss  Census 
Catalogue,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  and  Derby  are  the  nearest  counties 
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from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  recor.lecl.  Its  appearance  in  Surrey 
can  hardly  hi  considered  anything  but  sporadic,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  should  be  fruiting  in  what  one  would  think  so  uncomfortable  a 
situation  for  a  moss  which  ts  at  home  in  the  crevices  of  mountain 
rocks,  and  perhaps  most  common  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Koth  states 
that  it  occasionally  descends  to  the  plains,  as  "  bei  Seeheim  in  der 
Bergstrasse,  Hessen."  The  adaptability  thus  displayed  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  it  has  attained  so  wide  a  geographical  distribution  ;  it  is 
found  from  11,000  ft.  alt.  to  near  sea-level  (in  the  present  case),  and 
from  very  high  latitudes  in  the  Arctic  to  Algiers  and  Ab^^ssinia; 
it  rano-es'over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and 
also  occurs  in  New  Zealand.  Its  appearance  in  Surrey  is  very  note- 
worthy.— H.  N.  Dixox. 

VERONrcA  POLTTA  Fr.  (Nov.  Fl.  Suec.  p.  2,  1814).  In  the 
London  Catalogue,  ed.  10,  and  in  Mr.  Druce's  List,  this  name  is 
replaced  by  V.  cUcli/ma  Ten.  (1811).  In  his  Mantissa  III,  p.  169, 
Fries  strongly  protested  against  that  identification  : — "  My  plant  is 
absolutely  V.  agrestis  Tenore  ;  as  is  proved  by  specimens  from  his 
own  hand,  and  from  Professor  Wahlberg,  who  gathered  it  in  Tenore's 
company.  The  description  of  V.  agrestis  Tenore  v.c.  [vidi  cultum  ?] 
in  Fl.  Med.  Univ.  so  clearly  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  V.  j^olita,  that 
not  even  the  slightest  doubt  can  be  fairly  raised  about  its  being  a 
synonym.  Wiiat  V.  didyma  Tenore  may  be,  I  cannot  so  fully  show 
(his  cultivated  specimens  seen  by  me  belong  to  V.  opaca,  as  lieichen- 
bach  has  already  pointed  out)  ;  but,  as  it  is  diagnosed  by  "  calyces 
leaf-like,  toothed,  much  larger  than  the  corolla,"  it  can  by  no  means 
be  referred  to  V.  poVita,  but,  word  for  word,  exactly  tallies  with 
r.  a(/restis  var.  cahjcida,  Nov.  1.  c.  [p.  2]  {V.  calycida  being  wrongly 
indicated  as  having  been  put  forward  by  me  as  a  species)  :  and,  as 
the  latter  is  more  like  V.  polita  than  V.  agrestis  in  its  ovate  shining 
leaves,  and  has  often  been  sent  by  the  most  acute  botanists  for 
T.  poJita  (Reichenbach,  too,  separates  it  fi-om  V.  agrestis,  and  refers 
it  to  V.  polita),  no  doubt,  to  my  mind,  reiiiains  that  the  name  of 
V.  didyma  has  been  transferred  to  V.  polita  by  a  similar  confusion" 
[translated  from  the  Latin].  In  face  of  such  a  detailed  refutation,  it 
seems  uriadvisable  to  displace  V.  polita  Fr.,  about  which  there  is  no 
uncertainty. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 
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Ei7i-flnss  der  Knltur  aiif  die  ~Plora  in  den  gegenden  nbrdlicli  vo 
" Ladoqasee. — I.   Gleneral  Section:    430    pp.,    with    6    woodcuts, 
6  tables,  and  20  maps.     By  K.  Ltnkola  (Acta  Soc.  Fauna  et 
Flora  Fennica,  45,  n.  1.     Helsingfors,  1  April,  1916). 

The  waters  of  Lake  Ladoga  wash  the  south-east  borders  of  the 
recently  established  Republic  of  Finland.  No  less  than  seventy 
rivers  flow  into  and  out  of  this  immense  lake,  wdiich  communicates 
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with  the  open  sea  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  broad  channel  of  the 
Neva  on  its  south  (Russian)  side.  The  region  north-west  of  the  lake 
is  the  most  fertile  tract  in  Finland,  and  the  leading  crops  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  include  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

The  district  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  this  elaborate 
memoir  lies  between  61''  15-62^  25'  lat.  and  30°  15-32''  50'  long. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  135  kilometres  from  west  to  east,  and  its 
breadth  is  130  kilometres  from  south  to  north,  embracing  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ian  of  Nyland  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Ian  of  Viborg. 
The  superficial  strata  are  formed  chietly  of  schist  and  gneiss,  and 
have  a  varied  flora  associated  with  its  cultivated  soil.  The  area  is 
fairly  populated  (for  Finland),  with  about  15  persons  to  the  square 
kilometre. 

In  the  course  of  eleven  chapters  (or  sections)  the  subject-matter 
is  treated  with  a  thoroughness  unusual  in  such  memoirs,  which  one 
formerly  associated  with  German  methods  of  investigation,  luitil 
analysis  showed  to  what  extent  German  monographs  are  infarcted  to 
stodginess  with  redundant  descriptions,  rejjetitions,  plagiarism,  and 
rounding  off.  The  subjects  consecutively  dealt  with  include  :  hydro- 
graphy, climate,  agricultural  industry,  crops,  cultivated  plants, 
natural  plant-associations  (in  forests,  on  moorland,  on  rocks  and 
stony  soil,  banks  and  slopes,  and  aquatic),  artificial  and  cultivated 
plant-associations,  and  the  semi-natural  plant-associations  of  field- 
borders,  roadsides,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  hemero- 
philous  plants,  hemerodiaphorous  plants,  hemerophobous  plants,  tlie 
relative  statistics  of  anthropocorous  species  and  apophytes,  virginal 
and  sterile  forms  in  the  natural  state  and  when  associated  with  cro]js 
and  imported  grain,  the  parasitism  of  cryptogamic  plants  on  both 
native  flowering  plants  and  on  crops,  and  lastly  the  influence  of  culti- 
vation on  the  relative  distribution  and  modification  of  all  these 
controlling  factors.  All  this  is  discussed  with  the  cosmopolitan 
detachment  of  mind  which  the  man  of  science  concentrates  on  his 
limited  subject  in  the  course  of  original  research — even  in  the  reign 
of  Armageddon  ! 

The  list  of  authors  cited  occupies  thirteen  pages — mostly  Swedish, 
Finnish,  and  German.  Only  a  single  English  work  is  cited,  Watson's 
Cyhele  Britannica — though  another  is  quoted  secondhand  from  a 
notice  in  tlie  Botanisches  Centralhlatf. 

As  an  instance  of  the  critical  grouping  of  Anthropochorous  sjiecies, 
among  those  which  are  more  or  less  wideh^  distributed  through  all 
the  cultivated  areas  are  :  Boa  annua,  Silene  hjlafa,  Bianthi/s  del- 
toides,  Stellaria  media,  and  Alchemilla  i^astoralis.  Amf)ng  those 
whose  natural  extension  and  increase  seem  to  be  restricted  by  the 
incursion  of  cultivation,  sometimes  even  choking  them  out,  are  : 
Alopecurus prntciisis,  TJrtica  urens,  Sperqidaria  canq^estris,  Scleran- 
thus  annuns,  Silene  dichofoma,  and  Brassica  arvensis. 

The  Natural  History  Society  of  Helsingfors,  founded  in  1848, 
began  Math  the  modest  Notiscr,  followed  by  the  more  ambitiov  s 
Acta  in  1875.  Through  its  chaimels  have  issued  most  of  tlie  good 
scientific    work,    or  ~  rather   the   account  of   it,    undertaken    by    the 
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naturalists  of  Finland,  who  have  contributed  no  small  part  to  the 
study  of  European  Natural  History.  The  present  memoir,  which 
will  probably  in  due  course  be  followed  by  the  "  Special  Section," 
will  together  form  an  excellent  sample  of  the  scientific  work  of 
Finnish  naturalists.  With  the  fuller  scope  for  the  freer  exercise  of 
its  many  activities  by  a  country  liberated  from  the  trammels  of  an 
imperial  autocracy  or  the  equally  repressive  tyranny  of  an  amorphous 
democracy,  there  is  much  hope  in  the  future  for  the  small  band 
of  workers  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Science. 

Frederic  N.  Williams. 
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The  Flora  of  Upsom  and  its  Neicjlihourhood,  by  the  Rev.  T.  N. 
Hart  Smith-Pearse,  1917  (Epsom  :  L.  W.  Andrews  &  Son,  3s.  Qd.  net), 
is  a  summary  of  the  work  carried  out  by  the  Epsom  College  Natural 
History  Society  since  1889,  largely  augmented  by  personal  obser- 
vations by  the  compiler.  As  the  majority  of  the  records  were  noted 
during  excursions  in  Term  time,  some  species  have  been  missed  that 
flower  in  the  Easter  and  summer  vacations,  and  many  of  the  more 
critical  plants  are  omitted  as  ovitside  the  scope  of  the  work.  A  special 
feature  is  the  exact  date  of  the  first  flowering  for  each  species,  ex- 
tendng  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years ;  it  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  these  with  similar  observations  in  Northern  England  or 
Scotland.  A  clearly-printed  map  (2  miles  to  Ig  in.)  indicates  the 
area  included  in  the  Flora,  which  is  roughly  a  parallelogram  with  the 
corners  at  Cobham,  Wallington,  Kedhill,  and  Gomshall ;  thus  its 
northern  boundary  is  only  a  mile  or  so  above  Epsom  and  the  main 
area  chiefly  southwards.  In  an  Appendix,  botanical  extracts  are  given 
from  a  IListorij  of  Epsom  by  *an  Inhabitant'  [Henry  Pownall], 
published  in  1825,  but  we  think  this  work  has  been  taken  rather  more 
seriously  than  it  deserves.  For  example,  Mr.  Smith-Pearse  quotes 
Ahhemilla  alpina,  Althcea  officinalis,  Euphorhia  FepUs,  Lagurus 
ovafus,  Scrophularia  Scorodonia,  etc.  with  tlie  remark,  "  never  seen 
at  pi'csent";  the  last  two  words  might,  we  think,  be  omitted  should 
another  edition  be  required,  in  which  case  an  index  should  certainly  be 
added. 

As  is  well  known  to  botanists,  there  is  in  the  herbarium  of  Prince 
Eoland  Bonaparte  at  Paris  a  large  collection  of  ferns,  including  the 
very  important  herbarium  of  Dr.  H.  Christ  of  Basel.  The  Prince  lias 
sent  us  a  set  of  his  Notes  Pteridologiques  (Ease.  I.-IV.  Paris, 
1915-17,  published  by  the  author)  and  some  papers  on  African  and 
Indian  forms.  The  object  of  the  '  Notes '  is  partly  to  indicate  his 
desiderata,  and  partly  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  deter- 
minations made  of  unnamed  specimens  in  his  own  herbarium  and  in 
collections  which  have  been  entrusted  to  him  for  naming.  It  is  inter- 
estino-  to  see  that  names  have  been  fitted  to  some  of  the  hitherto 
undetermined    specimens    in    such    well-known    numbered    series   as 
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Spruce's  South -American  ferns.  The  lists  of  detenninations  in  the 
'  Notes '  are  arranged  geographically,  and  though  often  fragmentary 
are  likely  to  be  of  considerable  help  to  the  working  student,  but  their 
value  woiald  be  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  specific  index 
to  each  fascicle,  and  by  headings  to  the  pages.  Presumably  it  is 
intended  eventuall}"  to  publish  a  general  index  to  all  the  fascicles  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  lack  of  it  is  a  great  inconvenience.  A  number  of 
new  species  and  varieties  are  described,  and  a  new  genus  is  republished  ; 
without  an  index  these  are  liable  to  be  overlooked. — A.  G. 

The  Proceedings  of  tlte  Liverpool  botanical  Society  for  1912- 
1915,  published  in  November  last,  shows  a  gratifying  amount  of 
activity  in  excursions  and  indoor  meetings,  of  both  of  which  accounts 
are  included.  A  summaiy  is  given  of  the  progress  made  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  South  Lancashire  Flora. 

The  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (xliv.  no.  295,  dated 
Nov.  27,  1917)  contains  a  "Quantitative  Description  of  the  British 
Species  of  Mnium "  by  Prof.  Julius  MacLeod,  of  the  University  of 
Ghent,  and  a  paper  on  "  The  Heterangiums  of  the  British  Coal 
Measures,"  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  of  which  a  summary  will  be  found 
in  this  Journal  for  1917,  p.  164. 

The  Council  of  the  Essex  Field  Club  appeals  for  help  towards  a 
fund  for  providing  a  pension  for  Mr.  William  Cole.  The  Club  was 
founded  through  Mr.  Cole's  efforts  in  1880,  and  he  has  acted  ever 
since  (that  is,  for  thirty  seven  years)  as  its  principal  Honoi-ary 
Secretary,  as  Editor  of  its  publications,  and  as  Curator  of  its  two 
Museums.  He  now  finds  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in 
straitened  circumstances,  suffering  from  grave  physical  infirmities, 
and  compelled  to  resign  the  Curatorship,  which  afforded  the  sole 
income  on  which  he,  and  others  dependent  on  him,  subsisted.  Con- 
tributions should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Club, 
Mr.  John  Avry,  52  Coleman  Street,  E.C.  2. 

We  have  received  the  following  notice  : — "  A  la  suite  du  deces  de 
Madame  C.  Barbey-Boissier,  ses  six  enfants  ont  Thonneur  d'informer 
MM.  les  correspondants  de  I'Herbier  Boissier  qu'ils  reraettent  les 
collections  botaniques  et  la  bibliotheque  de  cet  Herbier  en  donation  a 
rUniversite  de  Geneve,  lis  ont  pris  leurs  dispositions  pour  que  tons 
ces  documents  demeurent  accessibles  aux  savants  suisses  et  etrangei's, 
M.  Gustave  Beauverd,  Conservateur  de  FHerbier  Boissier,  efcmt 
attache  a  cet  effet  des  le  l*""  Avril  1918  au  Laboratoire  de  Botanique 
de  rUniversite  de  Geneve." 

The  Kew  Bulletin  issued  last  month  (1918,  nos.  2  &  3)  is 
mainly  occupied  by  an  important  and  exhaustive  monograph  of  the 
genus  Chrozophora,  by  Sir  David  Prain.  The  paper  is  divided  into 
various  sections,  dealing  respectively  with  the  history  of  the  genus — 
an  admirable  example  of  litei-ary  and  historical  reseai-eh ;  the 
characters  of  the  genus ;  the  history  of  the  species  under  Croton 
(from  which  it  was  separated  by  Necker  in  1790)  ;  the  history  of  the 
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species,  1S2G-64 ;  the  treatment  of  tlie  genus  in  De  Candolle's  Pro- 
(Iromus;  the  history  of  tlie  African  species  (1707-11)12),  of  the 
Indian  species  (18G9-19UG),  and  of  the  Oriental  species  (1879- 
1915);  the  species  in  Engler's  PJlanzeitreich;  concluding  with  a 
systematic  synopsis,  in  which  eleven  species  with  numerous  varieties 
are  described  at  length,  with  the  fullest  s^aionymy,  geographical  dis- 
tribution, etc.  The  monograph  is  in  every  way  a  perfect  example  of 
what  such  things  should  be :  the  only  possible  improvement  would  be 
the  addition  of  an  index  and  table  of  contents,  neither  of  which 
would  add  greatlj''  to  the  space  occupied ;  the  utilization  of  page- 
headings,  to  which  we  referred  last  year  (Journ.  Bot.  1917,  289), 
would  have  rendered  the  paper  moi'e  readily  consultable.  Grovernment 
departments  are  sometimes  accused  of  giving  insufficient  support  to 
science  :  Sir  David  Prain  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having,  in  these 
days  of  paper  shortage,  secured  from  the  Stationery  Office  a  pamphlet 
of  a  hundred  pages  issued  to  the  public  at  the  nominal  cost  of 
fivepence. 

The  New  Pliytol agist  for  January  and  February  (published 
March  11)  contains,  under  the  heading  "The  Examination  of  a 
AVitness,"  an  amusing  and  acute  criticism  of  the  paper  on  "  The 
Keconstruction  of  Elementary  Botanical  Teaching,"  published  in  the 
same  periodical  for  December  last  over  the  names  of  five  botanists 
referred  to  by  the  anonymous  critic  as  "  The  Five  Wise  Men." 
Mr.  James  Small  continues  his  essay  on  "The  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Conqwsitce,''''  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hornby  describes  and 
figures  Endoderma  Cladopliorce — a  new  fresh-water  alga  epiphytic 
on  Cladopliora  (jJomerata  from  a  well  in  Sutton  Park,  Warwickshire. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Weiss  sends  us  a  i-eprint,  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Manchester  Mici-oscopical  Society,  191G,  of  his  Presidential 
Address  (delivered  Feb.  8, 1917)  on  "  Seeds  and  Seedlings  of  Orchids," 
which  deals  with  the  dependence  of  Orchid  seeds  for  their  germination 
upon  the  intervention  of  a  fungus. 

During  his  stay  in  England  in  1914-15,  Mr.  S.  F.  Blake  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Clayton  Herbarium,  now  incorporated  in  the 
National  Herbarium.  As  is  well  known,  Clayton's  collection  forms 
the  basis  of  Gronovius's  Flora  Virginica  (ed.  1,  1739-43 ;  ed.  2, 
1763),  and  incidentally  of  the  North- American  plants  described  by 
Linna3us  in  the  Species  Plantartim,  to  whom  Gronovius  sent  specimens 
from  Clayton.  Although  Clayton's  plants  have  frequentl}^  been  con- 
sulted by  American  and  other  workers,  no  systematic  examination  of 
the  whole  collection  has  hitherto  been  made ;  and  Mr.  Blake  is  now 
publishing  in  Rliodora  the  results  of  his  investigations.  We  shall 
probably  refer  again  to  these  when  the  series  is  completed. 

An  appeal  has  been  issued  for  funds  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of 
the  late  Ethel  Sargent's  connection  with  Girton  ('ollege  by  creating  a 
Glrton  Fellowship  for  original  work  in  Natiu-al  Science  and  especially 
in  Botany.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Miss  E.  Lawder,  25  Halifax 
Koad,  Cambridge. 
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THE  SUMATKAN  SPECIES  OF  SAUKAUJA. 
Bi'  Edmund  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

KoRTiiALS  in  1839-42  in  Verh.  Nat.  Gres.  Bot.  described  six 
species  of  Saurauja  from  Sumatra:  Miqiiel  1862,  in  Fl.  Ind.  Bat. 
Suppl.  enumerated  fourteen  then  known  to  him  as  occurring  in  tliis 
island,  hut  later  in  18G8-G9  in  Ann.  Mus.  Bat.  vol.  iv.  he  reduced 
several  of  these  to  forms  of  other  species. 

In  the  present  paper  I  have  included  three  novelties  founded  on 
O.  Beccari's  "  Piante  Sumatranae  "  named  in  MS.  by  Dr.  O.  Stapf 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Eidley  for 
the  descriptions  of  the  plants  collected  on  the  Korinchi  Expedition 
by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Kloss.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine the  species  and  describe  the  novelties  collected  in  Sumatra  by 
Di-.  H.  O.  Forbes,  thus  raising  the  number  for  the  island  to  twenty- 
live. 

The  division  of  the  genus  into  sections  or  groups  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.  Choisy  in  his  Memoire  sur  les  Ternstroe- 
onlacece  (1855)  placed  the  species  with  5  styles  in  Saurauja 
and  those  with  3  in  Scapha ;  but  the  styles  sometimes  vary  in 
number  in  one  and  the  same  individual.  Dr.  Grilg  in  Engler's  Nat. 
PHanzenfamilien  (iii.  6.  126)  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections — 
Paniculataj  and  Fasciculatse,  according  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
florescence ;  but  there  is  every  possible  gradation  between  such 
jjlants  as  *S'.  2)aniculigera  Kidley  with  a  lax  panicle  and  >S'.  trisfyla 
DC.  and  S.  demjioensis  milii  with  flowers  in  fascicles.  It  there- 
fore seems  advisable  to  attempt  a  division  into  a  number  of  smaller 
series. 

Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  types  of  the  new  species 
described  are  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

Series  1.  Flores  paniculati,  numerosi.     Calyx  glaber,  margine  ciliata.  -^ — ^ 
Folia  majuscula,  elliptico-obovata.     Stjdi  5. 

1.  S.  PANICULIGEBA  Ridley,  in  Journ.  F.M.S.  Mus.  viii.  pt.  iv.  19. 

Arbor  mediocris,  ramis  inf]«a-  htvibus  glabris,  superne  partibus 
juvenibus  trichomatibus  crassiusculis  tectis.  Folia  apice  breviter 
subacuta,  basi  breviter  angustata,  obtusa  vel  rotundata,  marginibus 
breviter  dentatis,  spinulis  pallidis  in  dentibus,  supra  glabra  Isevia, 
subtus  glabra,  nervis  horizontalibus  elevatis  usque  ad  18  jjaribus, 
18-30  cm.  longa,  9"5-15  cm.  lata,  petiolo  3-6*5  cm.  longo.  Punicula 
15  cm.  longa,  8  cm.  lata,  in  ramis  multiflora,  laxa,  ramis  trichoma- 
tibus tectis.  Flores  albi,  pedicellis  2  cm.  longis.  Bractece  parviB, 
caducse.  Sejyala  2  exteriora  ovata,  interiora  3  tenuiora  orbiculata, 
coriacea,  glabra.  Corolla  25  cm.  lata,  petalis  oblongis  apicibus 
rotundatis  bilobis.  Stamina  ad  21,  filamentis  subulatis,  antheris 
parvis  oblongis.     Ovarium  late  rotundatum,  glabrum. 

Korinchi  Peak,  alt.  7300,  B.  Sf  K.  ! 
Journal  or  BotxVNY. — Vol.  56.     [June,  1918.]  n 
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J"  - — Series  2.  Flores  in  fascieulis  plurifloris  in  trunco  et  rainis.  Sepala 
exteriora  hirta.  Folia  coriacea,  oblonga.  Styli  3  dimidio 
connati. 

2.  S.  CASTANiFOLiA  Ridley,  I.  c.  20. 

Arbor.  Folia  apice  cuspidata,  basi  rotnndata,  serrata,  spinulis  in 
dentibus,  supra  glabra,  subtus  trichomatibus  in  costa,  brevioribus  in 
nervis,  minimis  sparsis  in  nervulis  et  reticulationibus,  nervis  16  subtus 
elevatis  adscendentibus,  superne  depressis,  21  cm.  longa  6'5-8  cm. 
lata,  petiolo  crassiusculo  S'S  em.  longo.  Sepala  exteriora  lanceolata, 
acuta,  6  mm.  longa.  Corolla  basi  connata  1*5  cm.  lata,  petalis 
oblongis,  apicibus  rotundatis  emarginatis.  -  Stamina  12  filamentis 
linearibus,  antheris  prope  basin  Hexis  oblongis. 

Siolah  Dras,  alt.  3000  ft.,  B.  Sf  K.  ! 

The  flowers,  borne  on  the  stem,  are  distineth'  smaller  than  in 
allied  species  ;  the  sepals  and  pedicels  are  covered  with  mossy  hairs. 

^JjT — •    Series  3.  Flores  parviusculi,  numerosi,  ex  ligno  vetere  orti.     Sepala 
*  glabra  vel  glabriuscula.     Folia  oblongo-obovata.     Styli  3. 

3.  S.  XYLA^s^THA  Stapf  MS.  in  Hb.  Kew. 

Arbtiscitla.  Folia  membranacea,  margine  serrata,  lamina -17- 
19  cm.  longa,  6"5-8'5  cm.  lata,  petiolo  15-25  mm.  longo  instructa. 
Flores  in  nodositates  glomerati,  pedicellis  emarcidis  persistentibus 
intermixti.  Sepala  +  5  mm.  longa,  eoncava.  Petala  staminaque 
delapsa.     Ovarium  3-loculare. 

Prov.  Padang,  Beccari  780  !  Hb.  Kew. 

Allied  to  S.  cauliflora  DC. 

Forbes  2130  is  closely  allied  to  this. 

[^■' Series  4.    Flores  in  cymas  pedunculatas  dispositi.     Sepala  exteriora 

demum  fere  glabra.     Folia  ovalia,  basi  subcordata.     Styli  5. 

4.  S.  YULCA>^r  Korth.  Verb.  128  ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  108. 
S.  poh/antha  De  Vriese,  PI.  Ind.  Or.  36. 

Mt.  Merapi,  Korthnh !  Hb.  Kew.  Mt.  Singalan,  Beccari 
196 !  Hb.  Kew. 

Forma  setirJens  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  Suppl.  481  pro  sp. 
Near  Lubo  sampit,  Teijsmann. 

T Series   5.    Pedunculi    pluriflori,    rarins     uniflori.       Sepala    exteriora 

„  setosa. 

0.  Folia  oblonga  vel  obovato-oblonga.     Styli  4-5.     Pedunculi  ssepis- 

sime  phu-iflori. 

5.  S.  Reinwardtiaxa  B1.  Bijdr.  123  ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  110. 
Sandaran  Agong,  Korinchi,  R.   ^'   K. !     Siolah  Dras,   Korinchi, 

alt.  3000  ft.,  B.  Sf  K.\      ' 

Tree  with  white  flowers  and  reddish-pink  bail's. 

1.  Folia  anguste  lanceolata.     Styli  5.     Flores  singuli,  axillares. 

6.  S.  AiTRicoMA  Kidlev,  I.  c.  18. 
Siolah  Dras,  alt.  4400* ft.,  B.  4-  K. ! 

Arbor  parva,  ramis  gracilibus  dense  velutino-hirtis  trichomatibu 
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longioribus  intermixtis.  Folia  basi  paullo  angustata  obtusa,  tenuiter 
coriacea,  supra  glabra,  marginibus  minute  crenulato-serrata,  spinulis 
appressis,  subtus  costa  velutino-hirta,  nervis  elevatis  14  paribus 
tenuibus  adscendentibus  cum  reticulationibus  et  nervulis  trichomati- 
bus  tectis,  9-15  em.  longa,  2-8  cm.  lata,  petiolo  velutino  hirto  1  cm. 
longo.  Sepala  ovata,  acuta,  trichomatibus  longis  tecta,  1  cm.  longa. 
Petala  basin  connata,  lobis  oblongis  rotundatis  integris.  Corolla 
alba,  2-8  cm.  lata.  Stamina  26.  Anthera?  breves,  recurvse,  obtusse. 
Ovarium  oblongum,  glabrnm. 

Allied  to  the  preceding  but  with  narrow  leaves  glabrous  above, 
and  a  different  indumentum — short  hairs  very  close  and  velvety,  in 
which  are  intersjjersed  the  longer  trichomes. 

*S^.  angustifolia  Ridley,  /.  c.  19,  is  very  closely  allied. 

c.  Folia  obverse  sublanceolato-oblonga.     StyliS.     Pedunculi  plui'iflori. 

7.  S'.  siNGALANGENSis  Korth,  Verb.  134  ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  109. 
Near  Alahan  Pandjang  and  Mt.  Singalan,  Tei/smann. 
Probably  also  Mt.  Singalan,  Beccari  95  &  131  !  Hb.  Kew. 

Very  closely  allied  to  S.ferox  Korth. 

d.  Folia  oblongo-ovalia.     Styli  3-4.     Pedunculi  saepissime  pluriflori. 

8.  S.  FEROx  Korth.  Verb.  132,  t.  19  ;  Miq.  Fl.  i.  2,  482. 
Prov.  Priman. 

/3.  ANGUSTiOR  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  Suppl.  480. 
Palembang,  Teysmann. 

c.  Folia  latiora,  obovata,  cuspidata.     Styli  5.     Pedunculi  pluriflori. 

9.  S.  CUSPIDELLA  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  108.  >S'.  ferox  Korth. 
V.  latifolia  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Eat.  Suppl.  i.  480. 

Prov.  Priman,  Diepenhorst. 

Sungei  Kumbang,  Korinchi,  R.  Sf  K.\  Siolah  Dras,  R.  Sf  K.\ 
Lake  Kaman,  Forbes  2127!  &  2137!  Mt.  Besagi,  Forbes  2054! 
Shrub  5  ft. 

Prov.  Padang,  Beccari  715  !  Hb.  Kew,  Mus.  Brit. 

f.  Folia  obovata,  acuminata.     Styli  5.    Pedunculi  ssepissime  pluriflori. 

10.  S.  SETIGERA  Korth.  Verb.  133 ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  108. 
Melingtang,  Korthalsl  Hb.  Kew. 

Miquel  in  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  108  reduces  his  S.  polytricJia  to  this 
species  as  a  form  differing  in  the  leaves  being  more  narrow  towards 
the  base. 

g.  Folia  elliptica,  acuminata.    Styli  5.     Pedunculi  saepissime  pluriflori. 

11.  S.  DASYAKTHA  De  Vriese,  PI.  Ind.  Or.  49. 
Sumatra,  Junghuhn. 

The  plant  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kala  {Forbes  2848!)  should 
probably  be  referred  here. 

Series  6.    Pedunculi  siepe   8-flori,    bracteati.      Bracteaj   conspicuaj.       ^"^ 
Sepala  exteriora  setosa.     Folia  oblonga,  acuminata.     Styli  5.        — 

12.  S.  HIETA  Bl.  Bijdr.  128;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  111. 
Mt.  Besagi,  Forbes  2054  ! 

m2 
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Series  7.  Flores  majusculi.  Peclunculi  longiusculi,  cvmoso-fascicn- 
lato,  3-7-flon.  Bracteae  conspicuse.  Si;i)ala  fusco-setosa. 
Folia  majuscula,  elliptica  vel  elliptieo-ovata.  Stjli  5  nd 
basin  connati. 

13.  S.  Forbesi  mihi,  sp.  nov. 

Arhiiscula  8-10  metr.  alt.  Hamuli  sub  lente  strigoso-setosi. 
Folia  majuscula,  subcoriacea,  supra  fere  glabra,  margine  denticulata, 
nervis  lateribus  ±  15  apice  rotuudata,  basi  subcordata  vel  rotundata, 
lamina  22-2-5  cm.  longa,  12-14'5  cm.  lata,  petiolo  5-7  cm.  longo 
instructa.  Feclunculus  eomnmnis  subcompressus,  8-9  cm.  longus. 
Bractew  conspicuie.  Sejjcila  zk  9  mm.  longa.  Petala  delapsa. 
Ovarium  pubeseens. 

Slopes  of  volcano,  alt.  3500  ft. !  Mt.  Dempo,  Passoemah,  Forbes 
2325! 

"  A  small  tree  witb  wbite  flowers  and  fruit  green  wben  gathered." 

Allied  to  *S'.  hracteosa  DC,  but  differs  by  the  longer  almost 
glabrous  petioles  etc.  Forbes  2335  a  &  2205  are  closely  allied,  but  the 
leaves  are  smaller. 

Series  8.  Pedunculi  pauciflori.  Bracte*  parvae.  Sepala  exteriora 
scabrida.  Folia  papyracea,  elliptica  vel  elliptico-ovata.  Styli  5 
e  basi  liberi. 

14.  S.  sumatrana  mihi,  sp.  nov. 

Arbuscula.  Hamuli  novelli  scabridi.  Folia  apice  acuminata, 
basi  rotundata,  nervis  lateralibus  10-13,  lamina  10-20  cm.  longa, 
5'5-8'0  cm.  lata,  petiolo  15-25  mm.  longo  instructa.  Peclunculi 
scabridi,  2'5-7"0  cm.  longi,  pedicellis  8-10  mm.  longis.  Seijala 
exterioi-a  11-13  mm.  longa.  Pe^«Z«  delapsa.  0yrt/7'?«?«  glaberrimum, 
5-loculare. 

A  small  tree  Avith  papyraceous  leaves,  elliptical  or  elliptical-ovate, 
and  few-flowered  peduncles.  Allied  to  aS'.  Heinwardtiana  Bi.,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  so  narrowed  towards  the  base,  and  the  exterior  sepals 
are  ovate-orbicular  and  scabrid  externalh\ 

Goenoeng  Tengamoes,  Lampongs,  Forbes  1840 ! 

Series  9.  Paniculse  extra  axillares,  pauciflorse.  Sepala  orbicularia, 
coriacea,  parce  ad  margines  ciliatse.  Folia  crasse  coriacea, 
oblonga,  subtus  ferrugineo-furfuracea.     Styli  liberi  ad  basin. 

15.  S.  SAPOTOiDES  Ridley,  /.  c.  19. 

Arbor  parva,  ramis  validis  partibus  juvenibus  sul)furfuraceis. 
Folia  ajiice  breviter  subacuta,  basi  lato,  marginibus  serrulatis,  supra 
nitida,  nervis  prominentibus  40  horizon  talibus,  15-19  cm.  longa, 
7  cm.  lata,  petiolo  3-4  cm.  longo.  Paiiiculce  3-4  cm.  longse. 
GorolliB  lobis  brevibus  integris  rotundatis.  Stamina  25,  filamentis 
brevibus  linearibus,  antheris  brevibus  subreniformibus.  Ovarium 
glabrum,  subglobosum. 

Korinchi,  R.  ^  K. 

A  curious  species  with  stiff  oblong  leaves  red  beneath,  and  small 
flowers  having  the  appearance  of  a  Bassia. 
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Series  10.    Pedunciili  elongati,   axillares,    ssepius   2-3-flori.       Calyx       V 
glaber.     Foiia  oblongo-obovata.     Stjli  5.  — — - 

16.  S.  PENDiTLA  Bl.  Bljclr.  127;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  110. 
Sungei  Kumbang,  Korincbi,  alt.  4500  ft.,   R.  Sf  K.  116  !   Hb. 

Mus.  Brit. 

Flowers  deep  pink.     Large  tree. 

Series  11.  Flores  magni,  srepissime  solitarii.     Calyx  glaber.     Folia 
oblongo-obovata.     Styli  5. 

17.  S.  NUDiELORA  DC.  var.  nov.  sumatrana,  \^ 
Arbor  vel  arbuscula.     Folia  fere  glabra,  margine  serrata,  quam         — 

lis  typi  minora  et  magis  obovata,  lamina  ]0-15  cm.  longa,  5-9  cm. 
lata,  petiolo  12-20  mm.  longo  instrvicta. 

Sepain  10-11  mm.  longa.  StyJi  ad  basin  connati.  Ovarium 
demum  glabrescens. 

Gunong,  Lampongs,  Forbes  1480  !  tree  18-20  ft. ;  on  Mt.  Dempo, 
Passoemah,  Forbes  2527 !  a  large  tree  with  pi-ominent  rough  veins 
and  midrib.  Flowers  white.  Mt.  Besagi,  Forbes  2054 !  Shrub 
5  ft.     Also  pi'obably  Hoedjong,  Lampongs,  Forbes  2053  c. 

Differs  from  the  type  as  figured  by  De  Candolle  in  Mem.  See. 
Phys.  Geneve,  i,  t.  v.,  by  the  shorter  more  distinctly  obovate  leaves, 
with  a  more  distinctly  cuneate  base. 

Series  12.    Flores   faseiculati.      Folia   elliptica   vel    ovata,   subtus 

rubiginosa.     Styli  3.  )Lii 

18.  S.  Jackiaxa  Korth.   Yerh.   127.      Temstrcemia  rubiginosa  T 
Jack. ;  DC.  Prod.  i.  524 ;  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  ii.  83. 

Mt.  Singalan,  Korthah  !     Prov.  Padang,  Beccari  669  !     Hb.  Kew.         -. 

Series  13.  Flores  faseiculati  vel  solitarii.     Sepala  glabriuscula.    Folia      £_.— - 
elliptico-lanceolata,  acuminata.     Styli  3. 

19.  S.  leucophloia  Korth.  Yerh.  125  ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv,  107. 
Mt.  Singalan,  Korthah  !     Hb.  Kew. 

Forma/*,  loxgifolia  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  107.  S.  Teysmaiiniana 
Mi(|.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  Suppl.  451. 

Near  Lulu  Alang,  Teysmann. 

Forma  c.  oxyphvlla  Mi(|.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  107.  8.  oxyphylla 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  SuppL  4S0. 

Near  Lulu  Alang,  Teijsmann. 

Series  14.  Flores  parvi,  faseiculati,  rarius  solitarii.     Sepala  exteriora     » 

glabra  vel  minute  squamulosa.     Styli  3.  X^^ 

a.  Folia  glabra,  obhmgo-obovata  vel  elliptico-oblanceolata.  — — 

20.  S.  TRTSTYLA  DC.  var.  nov,  sumatrana. 

Arbor  vel  f'rutex.  Folia  quam  iis  typi  minora  at  basin  versus 
aliquid  magis  angustata,  a  medio  deorsum  cuneata.  Flores  parvi  ad 
iiO(l()sitates  ramorum  faseiculati.  Fedicelli  graciles,  deraum  glal)ri. 
iSepala  exteriora  glabi-a  yel  fere  glabra  +4  mm.  longa.'  8t;/li  3  ad 
basin  liberi. 

Tandjong,  Forbes  2822!  a  large  tree;  Tandjong  Ning,  Forbes 
2802^^  !   larijc  ^brub. 
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I  have  compared  this  with  the  true  *S^.  tristyla  figured  by 
De  Candolle,  /.  c.  tab.  vii.  :  the  leaves  are  smaller,  and  the  pedicels 
almost  glabrous  not  squamulose. 

h.  Folia  aspera,  oblanceolata. 

21.  S.  ASPERiFOLTA  Stapf  MS.  in  Hb.  Kew. 

Mt.  Singalan,  Beccari  368  !  Hb.  Kew  &  Mus.  Brit. 

Hamuli  pilis  asperis  vestiti.  Folia  petiolata,  oblanceolata,  apice 
subacuminata,  deorsum  cuneata,  margine  .serrata,  prgecipue  subtus 
aspera,  nervis  lateralibus  numerosis  arcuatis,  lamina  15-20  cm.  longa, 
5-5-5  cm.  lata,  petiolo  pilis  asperis  vestito  et  3-4  cm.  longo  suffulta. 
Flores  inter  minores,  fasciculati.  Pedicelli  graciles,  pilis  asperis 
vestiti.     Scpala  exteriora  pubescentfa,  ovata,  4-5  mm.  long^. 

Noticeable  on  accovmt  of  the  rough  oblanceolate  petiolate  leaves, 
and  small  fasciculate  flowers  with  three  styles. 

c.  Folia  utrinque  pilis  plus  minus  vestita,  oblongo-oblanceolata. 

22.  S.  PUNCTATA  Stapf  MS.  in  Hb.  Kew. 

Rami  cortice  cinereo  obtecti.  Folia  apice  acuminata,  basi  cuneata 
nervis  lateribus  utrinque  +  10  arcuato-adscendentibus,  lamina  11- 
14  cm.  longa,  4-6  cm.  lata,  petiolo  12-20  mm.  longo  prsedita. 
Flores  parvi  ex  nodositates  ramulorum  orti.  Pedicelli  pubescentes, 
bracteolis  minimis  suffulti.  Sepala  +  4  mm.  longa.  Ovarium 
3-loculare,  pubescens. 

Mt.  Singalan,  Beccari  98  !  Hb.  Kew. 

This  and  the  preceding  species  are  allies  of  S.  tristyla  DC.  Both 
have  smaller  leaves  than  the  true  plant,  and  differ  because  the  leaves 
of  tristyla  are  glabrous. 

d.  Folia  ovata  vel  oblongo-ovata. 

23.  S.  MEDIA  Korth.  Verb.  125  ;   Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  iv.  107. 
Mt.  Singalan,  Kortlials  I  Hb.  Kew. 

Miquel  in  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  Suppl.  described  S.  infiexidens,  but  he 
subsequently  referred  both  this  species  and  8.  campt&donta  to  forms 
of  S.  media  Korth. 

e.  Folia  glabra,  oblonga,  elongata. 

24.  S.  dempoensis  mihi,  sp.  nov. 

Arhuscul a .  Hamuli  validi,  fere  glabri.  Folia  majuscula,  glabra, 
subtus  pallidiora  griseo-cinerea,  margine  serrata,  nervis  lateralibus 
numerosis  supra  inconspicuis  subtus  elevatis,  apice  acuminata,  basi 
cuneata,  lamina  20-28  cm.  longa,  5-6  cm.  lata,  petiolo  glabro  15- 
25  mm.  longo  suffulta.  Flores  parvi,  rosei,  ex  nodositates  ramulorum 
fasciculati.  P<?(//cf/^?' graciles,  squamulosi.  Sepala  exteriora  squamu- 
losa,  concava,  5  mm.  longo.      Styli  3.      Orarium  globosum. 

Mt.  Dempo,  alt.  5300  ft.,  Forbes  2262  ! 

A  near  ally  of  S.  tristyla  DC  :  differs  in  the  narrower,  more 
elongate,  and  more  mai'kedly  serrate  leaves,  which  when  dried  are  pale 
ashen-srrev  below. 
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Series  15.  Flores  parviusculi,  fascieulati,  in  axillis  foliorum  supre- 
morum  dispositi.  Sepala  exteriora,  setoso-hispidissima.  Folia 
oblongo-lanceolata.     Styli  3. 

25.  S.  trichopoda  mihi,  sp.  nov. 

Arbuscula  erecta.  Hamuli  novelli  setoso-hispida.  Folia  apice 
acuminata,  basi  cuneata,  margine  serrrata,  supra  glabra,  subtus  prse- 
cipuead  costain  nervosque  plus  minus  setoso-hispida,  lamina  16-22  cm. 
longa,  5%j-7"0  cm.  lata,  jjetiolo  mediocri  setoso-hispido  25-37  mm. 
longo  instructa.  Pedicelli  setoso-hispidissimi  usque  ad  2  cm.  longi. 
Sepala  7-9  mm.  longa.  Stj'li  usque  ad  basin  liberi.  Ovarium±ih.ir- 
sutum. 

Noticeable  on  account  of  the  oblong-lanceolate  acuminate  leaves, 
with  setose-hispid  petioles,  and  axillary  fasciculate  flowers  with 
setose-hispid  sepals  and  pedicels. 

Groenoeng  Trang,  Forbes  1468  ! 

A  plant  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  named  S.  lanceolata  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  this,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  true 
<S'.  lanceolata  as  figured  by  De  Candolle  in  Mem.  Soc.  Greneve, 
i.  tab.  iv. 

Evidently  allied  to  S.  squamulosa  Koorders  &  Valeton,  a  plant 
only  known  to  me  from  the  description. 


NOTES  ON  HIERACIA. 
Br  THE  Kev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

HiERACiUM  CALLisTOPHTLLUM  F.  J.  Hanb.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  planning  a  solitary  trip  in  Scotland,  I  was  led,  either  by  instinct 
or  by  "  beginner's  luck,"  to  include  Kingshouse.  v.c.  98  Argyll,  on  the 
borders  of  Rannoch  Moor,  and  just  below  the  highest  gi-anitic  hills  of 
the  great  Black  Mount  deer-forest.  This  first  short  visit  (followed 
by  later  and  more  thorough  explorations)  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
several  Hawkweeds  new  to  science,  besides  adding  the  Scandinavian 
H.  submurorum  to  our  list. 

FL.  callistopltyllum,  as  its  name  implies,  has  very  handsome 
foliage,  the  outer  root-leaves  being  often  almost  balloon-shaped,  with 
numerous  large  teeth  in  their  lower  half.  A  full  description  will  be 
found  in  Journ.  Bot.  1892,  p.  168.  Usually  it  grows  on  granite  or 
mica-schist,  having  a  preference  for  rocky  streamsides,  between  2000 
and  3000  feet ;  in  Perthshire  it  occurs  down  to  1600  feet  or  less,  and 
in  its  most  northern  station  hitherto  knoM'n  (near  Oykell  Bridge, 
v.c.  106  E.  Koss)  r  have  seen  it  as  low  as  200  feet;  but  this  is  quite 
exceptional.  Iri  the  Central  Highlands  one  has  found  it  rather  well 
distributed  ;  the  southern  limit  appears  to  be  in  the  hills  near  Moffat, 
v.c.  72  Dumfries. 

Dr.  Lindeberg's  first  comment  was  "  H.  nigrescens,  forma  !  " 
{i.  e.  the  "  nigrescens  "  of  Fries  and  Backhouse,  which  is  li.  cvrvatum 
Elfstrand).  Later  on,  he  returned  specimens  in  a  "  mnrortim  ''  cover 
(aggregate  li.  silvaiicum  Gouan)  ;  but  he  also  saw  in  it  some  affinity 
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with  H.  snhmurorum.  Dr.  Elfsti'and  remarked  (1894)  on  sjDeeimens 
in  Herb.  Hanbury  : — "  This  is  a  very  good  species,  most  nearly  allied 
to  H.  iricum  Fr.,  which  Fries  referred  to  the  section  Ceriiithoidea. 
No  species  of  this  form  in  Scandinavia."  Most  certainly  this  was 
wide  of  the  mark ;  even  alpine  states  of  iriaim  differ  widely  from  it, 
especially  in  having  several  stem-leaves,  gradually  decreasing  in  size 
upwards.  W.  R.  Linton,  in  The  British  Hieracia  (1905),  p.  36, 
placed  it  as  his  first  species  in  Vtilgata,  Group  i.  ^ilvatica — a  classifi- 
cation which  I  was  never  able  to  accept. 

Recent  careful  comparison  has  convinced  me  that  its  proper  place 
is  among  the  less  glandular  series  of  the  §  Alpina  Nigrescentia,  and 
that  H.  Marshalli  Linton  is  its  closest  ally.  The  leaves  iisually  have 
some  small  marginal  glands  (a  characteristic  feature  of  the  AJpina)  ; 
and  the  other  characters  fit  in  best  with  this  section.  Connecting- 
links  are  to  be  found  in  vars.  glamlulosum  (which  is,  practically,  a 
very  dark  and  glandular-headed i1/r/rs//r?Z//)  and  cremnanthes,  especially 
the  latter  ;  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  placing  both 
under  H.  Marshalli,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  when  describing 
them. 

HiERACiUM  SCANICUM  Dahlst.  Plants  gathered  by  me  in  June, 
1898,  on  sandy  railway- banks  between  Brookwood  and  North  Camp, 
W.  Surrey,  v.c.  17  (No.  2131),  and  on  sandy  ground  and  hedgebanks 
about  Fleet,  v.c.  12  N.  Hants  (No.  2130),  are  a  very  fine  form  of 
H.  scanicum,  practically  identical  with  the  Rev.  Augustin  Ley's 
Symonds  Yat  (v.c.  34  W.  Gloster)  specimens.  To  this  species  must 
also  be  referred  a  gathering  (No.  26S7)  from  Fittleworth,  v.c.  13 
W.  Sussex,  May  to  June,  1902.  All  three  {H.  scanicum  not  having, 
at  that  time,  been  identified  as  British)  were  referred  to  H.  surre- 
janum  F.  J.  Hanb.,  var.  megalodon  Linton  ;  from  which  they  differ 
in  habit,  foliage,  and  especially  in  the  numerovis  black  gland-tipped 
hairs  of  their  phyllaries. 

HiEBACiUM  HYPARCTicuM  (Journ.  Bot.  1918,  90).  Since  my 
notice  of  its  occurrence  in  Norway  wa.s  written,  a  copy  of  Dr.  Elf- 
strand's  Hieracia  Alpina  des  mittleren  UTiandinavien-s  (1893)  has 
been  given  to  me.  On  pp.  50  and  51  he  described  a  new  subsp.  wall- 
hoense,  found  in  Jemtland,  Sweden,  near  Wallbo,  Areskutan,  and 
Rentjellet ;  as  well  as  in  Norway,  near  KongsAvold,  on  the  Dovre 
range.  It  differs  from  the  type  (Greenland  ;  Scotland)  in  having 
involucres  less  glandular,  and  clothed  with  rather  numerous  simple 
hairs,  with  long,  grey-tipped  points.  He  thought  that  the  Greenland 
Hieracium-FlorA  was  probably  derived  from  north-west  Europe, 
having  been  conveyed  by  sea-currents  or  drift-ice ;  but  it  seems  to 
ine  more  likel}'  that  they  are  either  circumpolar,  or  of  North  American 
origin. 

HiERACiUM  Leti  F.  J.  Hanb.,  var.  testitum  Ley  in  W.  Inver- 
ness. In  1916  I  made  two  gatherings  (Nos.  4327  and  4329)  in 
Coire  nan  Gall,  Laggan  district,  between  2000  and  2500  feet,  which 
Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  agreed  to  as  being  an  iinusual  form  of  H.  Leyi, 
with  remarkably  dark,  glandular,  and  hairy  heads,  pure  yellow  styles, 
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and  long-ciliate  llgule-tips.  These  points  all  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  var.  vest  I  turn  (Journ.  Bot.  1911,  p.  358);  and  they  are  even 
moi'e  marked  in  character  than  Ley's  specimens  from  High  Street, 
Westmorland,  in  my  herbarium,  which  belong  to  this.  Not  pre- 
viously known  from  Scotland. 


THE  EELATIOX  BETWEEN 
GONIDIA  AND  HYPH^  IN  LICHENS. 

Br  A.  N.  Danilot. 

[The  paper  of  Avhich  (by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Garden)  a  translation  follows  was  published  in  the  Bulletin 
du  Jardiii  Imperial  Botanique  de  St.  Betershourg,  tom.  x.  livr.  2 
(1910).  The  translation  has  'been  made  by  Messrs.  R.  Paulson  and 
Somerville  Hastings,  who,  while  feeling  that  the  importance  of  the 
paper  justifies  its  publication  in  a  language  more  generally  understood 
by  botanists  than  the  Russian  in  which  it  originally  appeared,  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  accepting  all  the  author's  conclusions.  The 
original  is  accompanied  by  plates  and  figm-es,  which  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  reproduce. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  paper,  Elfving  has  printed  (Acta  Soc. 
Sci.  Fenn.  xliv.  no.  2  :  1913)  a  further  account  of  his  investigations 
in  which  he  supports  his  view  that  the  gonidium  of  a  lichen  is  genetic- 
ally derived  from  the  hypha. — R.  P.] 

The  present  paper  was  undertaken  with  a  wish  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  association  of  the  alga  and 
fungus  in  a  lichen,  for  there  has  been  some  uncertainty  regarding 
this  matter.  The  chief  aim  has  been  to  verify  and  explain  those 
observations  which  led  Prof.  Elfving  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors 
to  revive  the  views  of  Wallroth  on  lichens. 

In  1905  at  the  meeting  of  naturalists  and  doctors  at  Helsingfors, 
Elfving  presented  a  report  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  fungus 
and  the  alga  in  a  lichen  are  not  two  independent  organisms,  as 
Schwendener  declared,  but  two  different  stages  of  development  of  one 
and  the  same  fungus.  According  to  Elfving,  the  so-called  algal 
portion  differs  from  the  h^q^jhal  part  of  the  fungus  in  that  the  hj-phaj 
vmdergo  more  or  less  complex  changes.  The  hyphse  gi-ow  rapidly  and 
throw  out  spherical  cells,  which,  as  they  develop,  resemble  the  cells  of 
algaj  more  and  more,  in  size  and  shape :  later  on  these  cells  assume 
a  green  colour  and  finally  break  off  entirely  from  the  mother  hyphse. 
These  separated  greenish  cells  become  the  gonidia,  and  mvdtiply  by 
division  within  the  thallus  of  the  lichen.  The  process  of  separation 
of  the  gonidia  from«the  hyphai  only  takes  place,  according  to  Elfving, 
in  the  spring.  Elfving  carried  out  investigations  on  Beltigcra  canina, 
Eoernia,  Barmelia,  Bamalina  farinacea,  TJsnea  barbata,  Lecanora 
jycrnlbella,  Cladonia  rangiferina,  and  on  other  lichens  gathered  in 
early  spring,  from  which  he  obtained  preparations  for  microscopical 
examination,  which  led  him  to  these  very  definite  conclusions.  He 
exhibited    his   prci)ai'ations  after   he  had  presented  his  report,   and, 
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according  to  the  late   Prof.  M.  S."  Voronin,  they  certainly  gave  the 
impression  that  the  hyphie  develop  algal  cells. 

The  question  is  one  of  extreme  interest.  Acting  at  the  suggestion 
of  A.  A.  Elenkin  and  with  his  closest  assistance  in  the  spring  of  1909, 
I  made  observations  with  a  view  of  ex])laining  what  Elf  ving  had  seen 
in  his  preparations,  as  he  had  apparently  obtained  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  the  publication  of  conclusions  entirely  opposed  to  the  views 
on  the  nature  of  lichens  strongly  held  since  the  time  of  Schwendener, 
viz.  a  fungus  in  symbiotic  relationship  with  an  alga. 

Before  we  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts  observed,  it  will 
not  be  superfluous  to  indicate  the  materials  on  which  my  investiga- 
tions were  made.  From  the  20th  April  to  the  end  of  May,  material 
was  being  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
afterwards  throughout  the  whole  summer  in  the  Vitebsk  province — 
an  interval  of  two  weeks  occurred  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
collections.  The  observations  were  made  principally  on  Evernia 
prunastri  and  E.  fiirfuracea.  In  addition,  the  following  were  also 
examined  for  purposes  of  comparison  :  Farmelia  sulcata,  Ramalina 
farinacea,  Usnea  harhata,  Cladonia  rangiferina,  Xantlioria  parie- 
tina,  Lecanora  angulosa,  and  also  the  separately  growing  Cliloro- 
coccum.  Part  of  the  material  obtained  was  fixed,  immediately  after 
collection,  in  75  "/o  oi"  i"  absolute  alcohol. 

The  first  observations  were  made  on  sections  cut  with  a  razor,  both 
from  fresh  material  and  from  that  fixed  in  spirit.  The  material  was 
prepared  for  examination  by  being  put  through  absolute  alcohol  and 
xylol  and  was  embedded  in  paraffin  ;  the  sections  varied  from  1  //  to 
15  fji.  in  thickness  ;  the  1  /x.  sections  were  however  unsatisfactory,  but 
fully  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the  2  ^  sections.  Some 
of  the  sections,  stained  and  unstained,  were  examined  in  a  liquid 
medium,  water  or  glycerine.  In  such  cases  the  following  method 
was  employed  in  every  instance :  the  section  was  first  examined  as  a 
whole,  then  broken  up  under  a  cover  glass,  by  careful  tapping  and 
pressm-e,  in  order  that  the  separate  hyphte  and  gonidia  might  be 
observed  more  minutely.  Various  stains  were  used — carmine,  fuchsin, 
methyl  gi-een,  methyl  blue,  safranin,  lijematoxylin.  Of  these  the 
most  suited  to  my  purpose  were  a  mixtvire  of  fuchsin  and  method 
green,  made  acid  with  acetic  acid.  During  both  staining  and  clearing, 
the  preparations  were  kept  on  slides  in  beakers  filled  with  the  same 
solutions  as  those  used  for  staining  in  bulk.  I  at  first  washed  with 
spirit  of  a  different  strength,  but  found  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  precise  moment  at  which  to  cease  washing,  for  decolouration 
takes  place  very  rapidly  when  the  spirit  is  either  too  strong  or  too 
weak.  Spirit  greatly  diluted  with  water  I  found  impossible  to  use 
for  the  work,  as  the  preparations  would  absorb  too  much  water  and 
become  impossible  to  fix.  For  this  reason  I  began  to  use  a  solution 
of  glycerine  in  strong  spirit.  In  this  solution  decolouration  proceeds 
less  rapidly  and  thus  gives  a  better  opportunity  to  cease  washing  at 
the  moment  when  the  differentiation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
preparation  has  attained  its  greatest  distinctness.  The  fixed  sections 
were  mounted  in  glycerine  jelly  and  the  mifixed  ones  in  glycerine. 
The  most  interesting  preparations  were  examined  with  a  Zeiss  apo- 
chromatic  objective  magnifying  1000  diameters. 
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The  problems  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  had  to 
be  divided  as  follows  :  1 .  What  is  the  nature  of  the  gonidia  ? 
2.  How  close  is  the  relation  between  the  hyphae  and  the  gonidia,  and 
what  is  its  character?  3.  Is  the  point  of  view  of  Elfving  in  an}'' 
way  justified  ?  4.  Do  the  hyphce  penetrate  the  algal  cells,  i.  e.  do 
they  form  what  is  known  as  haustoria  ?  o.  What  is  the  further 
development  of  the  hyphal  extensions  after  entering  the  gonidia,  and 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  gonidia  of  their  invasion  by  the  haustoria  ? 
The  following  results  obtained  from  these  investigations  more  or  less 
answer  the  questions. 

In  a  thin  section,  made  from  the  living  thallus,  certain  areas  can 
be  clearly  distinguished  in  which  chloroplasts  are  enclosed  in  an  algal 
cell  wall.  Side  by  side  with  the  normal  spherical  cells  with  a  well- 
developed  cup-shaped  chloroplast  can  be  seen  pale  gi'een  cells  obviously 
differing  from  the  normal.  The  character  of  these  abnormal  cells  is 
seen  in  the  paleness  of  colour,  the  contracted  and  deformed  chloro- 
plast, and  even  in  the  entire  absence  of  contents,  so  that  one  sees  even 
empty  cellulose  envelopes  of  these  gonidia.  I  cannot  consider  this  a 
normal  condition  of  the  cells  which  will  be  described  as  "pale  gonidia." 
They  have  a  protoplasmic  structure  from  which  chlorophyll  is  entirely 
absent ;  these  gonidia,  in  an  altered  condition,  are  often  found  in 
considerable  numbers  and  present  many  successive  changes  from  the 
normal  gi-een  cell  to  the  empt}'  gonidial  envelope.  In  this  connection 
A.  A.  Elenkin  investigated  abundant  material,  and  observed  that  the 
disorganisation  of  the  gonidia  increases  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
thallus,  where  the  zonal  character  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  dead  remains  of  gonidial  cells.  These  gonidial 
remains  are  scarcely  noticed  among  the  green  gonidia  and  hypha?,  but 
it  is  only  necessary  for  a  reagent  ClZnl  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  cellular  tissue,  to  bi-ing  them  distinctly  into  view  in  the  fonn  of 
violet-coloured  spherical  envelopes  and  shapeless  little  masses  whose 
connection  with  the  gonidia,  without  the  use  of  a  reagent,  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  imagine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  staining  of  the  gonidia,  different  sections  of  the  same  thallus 
appear  very  dissimilar.  In  many  preparations  a  whole  series  of 
changes  in  the  gonidia  could  be  observed,  from  deep  staining  to 
perfect  absence  of  it.  As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  the  gonidia 
showing  the  greatest  change  from  tlie  normal  were  less  deeply 
stained. 

"  Pale  gonidia  "  at  tii-st  sight  appear  to  differ  from  normal  ones 
onl}'  in  the  absence  of  colour,  but  a  more  careful  examination  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  the  difference  goes  considerably  further.  The 
contents  of  the  white  gonidial  cell  stains  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  hyph*  and  are  seen  as  small  masses  or  even  scattered  about  in 
the  form  of  a  number  of  knots.  "  Pale  gonidia  "  are  also  found  in 
which  the  contents  have  become  separated  into  tiny  spheres  united 
into  a  single  mass.  On  the  addition  of  ClZnl  the  "  pale  gonidia  " 
undergo  the  same  changes  as  the  normal  green  ones,  the  envelopes 
becoming  violet  and  the  contents  brown  from  the  iodine,  though 
perhaps  not  to  so  marked  an  extent.  When  a  watery  solution  of 
methyl  green  is  applied  to  a  fresh  section  from  the  plant,  the  contents 
ol    the  "pale  gonidia,"  as  also   those   of   the   hy])hal   threads,  takes  a 
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turquoise-green  colour,  and  the  pale  gonidia  then  stand  out  very 
clearly  in  contrast  with  the  normal  green,  their  contents  becoming 
sharply  outlined.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pale  cells  are  met 
with  in  freely  growing  Chlorococcum.  They  appear  to  a  very  large 
extent  to  be  invaded  by  fungoid  hyphaj  in  some  specimens.  There  is 
every  indication  that  these  pale  cells  of  the  Chlorococcum  are  identical 
with  the  "  pale  cells  "  of  lichens,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has 
been  said  about  them  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  evident 
that  when  Prof.  Elf ving  examined  these  "  pale  gonidia,"  he  inferred 
that  gonidia  were  formed  by  the  transformation  of  the  extremities  of 
hyphal  cells  into  spherical  masses. 

Regarding  the  connection  between  the  hyphse  and  the  gonidia  in 
the  substance  of  the  lichen,  the  following  facts  must  be  noted.  Thin 
microscopical  sections  make  it  possible  to  observe  with  certainty  that 
all  the  gonidia  have  not  a  close  connection  with  the  hyphse.  Some, 
generally  a  small  number,  are  either  not  in  contact  at  all  with  the 
hyphae,  as  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  more  or  less  strongly  deve- 
loped groups  of  gonidia  ;  or  the  contact  is  so  superficial  that  pressure 
on  thin  sections,  by  means  of  the  cover  glass,  causes  a  certain  number 
of  the  gonidia  to  become  separate  from  the  thallus :  so  that,  even 
with  the  most  careful  observation,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  detect 
any  adherent  particles  of  hyphse  or  of  anything  else.  Such  gonidia, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  appear  to  be  well-developed  spherical 
cells  with  a  regular  cup-shaped  chloroplast.  The  fixed  sections  of 
such  gonidia,  from  which  chlorophyll  has  been  withdrawn,  take  a 
rather  deeper  tint  on  staining.  But  the  correct  interpretation  may 
be  that  most  gonidia  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
hyphse,  varying  from  a  simple  contact  to  actual  fusion  with  them. 

Most  often  the  gonidia  are  found  in  a  network  of  hyphae,  as  the 
figures  in  every  textbook  of  botany  will  show.  The  surrounding 
hyphae  are  stimulated  to  bud  and  many  fine  hyphal  threads  cover  the 
gonidia  all  over,  and  in  this  way  hold  the  algal  cells  in  a  hyphal 
envelope.     This  fact,  in  my  opinion,  speaks  for  itself. 

The  conditions  appear  to  be  quite  natural ;  the  hyphae  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  gonidia  acquire  an  abnornaal  generative 
power  which  shows  itself  in  an  abundant  budding  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  short  processes,  generally  filled  with  protoplasm,  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  gonidial  cells  and  extending  from  one  algal  cell  to 
all  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  way  whole  groups  of 
gonidia  are  commonly  observed  which  are  woven  and  tied  into  a  single 
mass  by  short  branches  of  the  hyphae.  These  offshoots  of  the  hyphaj, 
first  described  circumstantially  by  Bornet,  were  named  extracellular 
haustoria  by  Schwendener. 

The  al)0ve  general  description  of  the  connection  between  hyphae 
and  gonidia  must  be  supplemented  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
one  particular  example.  Elfving  made  the  following  observation, 
which  he  misinterpreted.  From  the  parts  of  the  hyplue  spread  over 
the  gonidial  layer,  and  also  from  the  other  hyphal  masses,  pear-shaj^ed 
swellings  extrude,  which  adliei-e  so  closely  to  the  gonidia  that  they 
appear  one  with  them.  Such  swellings  generally  leave  the  hyphal 
branches  as  lateral  offshoots,  but  sometimes  the  hyphie  terminate  as 
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club-shaped  expansions  Avith  gonidia  at  the  end.  The  club-shaped 
bi-anches  are  otten  met  with.  They  are  sometimes  in  groups,  but  are 
always  short.  If  this  structure  be  examined  without  staining  the 
gonidial  cell-walls,  one  is  led  to  imagine  that  the  swollen  part  of  the 
hypha  has  budded  oif  an  algal  cell.  Such  an  impression  is  confirmed 
by  tlie  observation  that  the  hyphal  swellings  just  described  have  a 
somewhat  thin  envelope  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  show  a  feeble 
turquoise-green  colour  to  the  light.  The  suggestion  that  the  gonidia 
are  budded  off  from  the  hyphae  is  increased  where  a  few  rounded 
hyphal  swellings  are  next  in  order  to  the  end  of  the  club-shaped 
expansion  adhering  to  the  algal  cell.  In  this  case  a  superficial  obser- 
vation may  unconsciously  put  the  consecutive  swellings  not  merely 
into  connection  with  one  another,  but  will  include  in  this  consecutive 
series  the  gonidium  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  close  connection  with  the  hyphal  branches,  for  even 
the  most  minute  examination  fails  to  show  the  line  of  union  without 
the  aid  of  reagents.  This  chain-like  appearance  can  easily  be  observed 
both  in  those  gonidia  attached  to  a  hypha  and  to  those  beaded  in  a 
row  should  they  be  close  to  a  h^'pha.  In  such  cases  as  I  observed, 
the  nearest  gonidium  was  the  least  coloured  with  chlorophyll  and  the 
gonidium  at  the  end  of  the  row  the  most  highly  coloured.  I  shall 
not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Elfving  came  to  his  conclusions  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  connection  of  the  hj-phse  and  gonidia  in  the  lichen 
thallus,  as  no  drawings  accompanied  his  paper;  but  in  any  case  the 
microscopical  drawing  I  have  described  might  well  serve  to  illus- 
trate it. 

The  misinterpretation  respecting  the  hyphal  origin  of  the  algal 
cells  must  finally  be  abandoned  if  reagents  are  applied  to  the  speci- 
men, for  the  staining  reaction  will  be  only  apparent  in  the  gonidial 
envelopes,  leaving  the  hyphal  cell-walls  unchanged.  Personally  I 
always  prefer  ClZnI.  On  the  application  of  this  reagent  the  gonidial 
envelope  became  violet  and  the  limits  of  the  gonidial  and  hyphal 
junction  were  sharply  defined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hyphal  club-shaped  swellings 
attach  themselves  to  the  envelope  of  the  gonidia.  In  the  first  place 
the  attachment  takes  place,  apparently,  only  on  a  small  part  of  the 
gonidial  envelope  in  comparison  with  the  later  development.  The 
club-shaped  swelling,  as  it  continues  to  grow,  then  increases  the  area 
of  contact,  spreading  its  broad  base  over  the  envelope  of  the  gonidium. 
This  may  easily  remain  unnoticed,  making  it  necessary  after  the  use 
of  ClZnl  for  the  gonidia  to  be  viewed  in  different  planes.  Besides, 
this,  the  club-shaped  swellings  may  give  rise  to  buds  as  full  of  proto- 
plasm as  the  swellings  themselves.  The  secondary  buds  mav  be 
obscured  by  the  neighbouring  gonidia,  thus  forming,  out  of  the  gonidia 
and  the  thick  hyphal  distention  filled  with  protoplasm,  even  more 
shapeless  masses  than  the  network  of  gonidia  and  short  hyphal  cells 
described  above. 

Compared  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  gonidia,  the  protoplasm  of 
tha  hyphal  distentions  is  less  easily  stained  :  it  takes  the  stain  only 
after  a  comparatively  lengthy  inmiersion  in  the  staining  tluid  ami 
loses  it  more  readily  when  washed.     Taking  into  consideration  the 
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definite  sliape  of  tlie  distentions  above  described  when  compared  with 
the  other  hyphal  threads,  and  their  constant  connection  with  the 
gonidia,  no  alternative  remains  but  to  consider  these  distentions 
definite  organs  of  the  plant,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  fungus  to  the  green  algal  cell.  Both  the  internal  and 
external  appearance  of  the  gonidia  to  which  these  hyphal  modifica- 
tions are  found  to  adhere  is  very  varied :  though  perfectly  normal  as 
far  as  shape  and  external  appearance  are  concerned,  they  are  more 
or  less  changed  internally — some  are  green,  some  pale,  some  devoid  of 
protoplasmic  contents. 

In  this  connection  three  forms  of  external  contact  between  gonidia 
and  hypha;  may  be  described  :  (1)  The  absence  of  all  superficial 
attachment  or  contact  in  the  most  literal  sense — -described  by 
Schneider  as  "simple  contact";  (2)  Contact  in  the  case  of  the 
surrounding  of  the  gonidia  with  budded  hyphal  cells,  a  nearer  form 
of  contact,  and,  lastly ;  (3)  Various  stages  of  attachment,  including 
in  their  number  the  union  of  the  club-shaped  hyphal  distentions 
when  the  area  of  attachment  and  its  strength  are  particularly  signi- 
ficant. In  Schneider's  terminology,  the  second  and  third  cases  may 
be  described  as  extracellular  haustoria.  The  attachment  of  the 
hyphiB  and  gonidia  is  not  confined  to  the  external  union  of  the  hyphal 
and  gonidial  envelopes,  the  union  is  considerably  closer.  As  far  back 
as  1893  Hedlund  showed,  in  relation  to  some  drawings  of  Lecanora, 
Lecidla,  and  Micarea,  that  the  hyphse  penetrate  the  gonidial  envelopes 
in  the  form  of  club-shaped  distended  branches  and  stimulate  the  division 
of  the  algal  cells  into  two  daughter  ceils.  Schneider  gave  very  con- 
vincing facts  concerning  the  penetration  of  the  hyphte  into  the  algal 
cells,  giving  the  penetrating  hyphse  the  name  of  intracellular  haustoria. 
According  to  his  description,  this  penetration  has  been  observed,  so 
far,  in  some  specimens  of  Cladonia,  Parmelia,  and  Stereocaiilon^  and 
consists  in  the  haustorium  piercing  the  envelope  and  entering  the 
gonidial  cell ;  but  while  this  is  taking  place  the  hyphte  are  branching 
within  the  cell,  between  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cell  and  the 
cellulose  envelope,  but  not  touching  the  contents.  Peirce  in  1899,  as 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  hypha3 
develop  haustoria  which  penetrate  the  algal  cells  and  absorb  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  gonidia,  leaving  only  the  empty  cell- 
wall. 

These  intracellular  haustoria  were  also  investigated  by  Elenkin, 
and  are  described  in  a  series  of  papers  devoted  to  the  question  of  the 
endosaprophytism  of  lichens,  considering  as  of  secondary  importance, 
it  is  true,  those  occurring  after  the  disappearance  of  the  gonidial 
protoplasm,  under  the  action  of  some  enzerae-like  substance  acting 
for  this  purpose.  The  numerous  microscopical  drawings  which  I  have 
made,  to  be  described  later,  are,  I  think,  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  hyphse  do  actually  penetrate  the  gonidia 
and  in  doing  so  take  root  in  live  algal  cells  and  not  only  make  their 
way  within  the  cell-wall  to  the  edge  of  the  protoplasm,  but  actually 
penetrate  the  protoplasm  itself,  piercing  it  in  all  directions  by  slender 
processes.  I  believe  this  to  be  sufiiciently  proved  both  by  the 
drawings  of  microscopical  preparations  appended  to  this  paper  [in  its 
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original  issue]  and  by  the  microphotographs.  The  degree  to  which 
the  hyphal  protoplasm  absorbs  the  stain,  compared  with  the  gonidial, 
permits  the  possibihty  of  differential  staining,  which  results  in  the 
hyphal  protoplasm  standing  out  distinctly  against  the  darker-coloured 
ground  of  gonidial  substance. 

In  the  hyphai  which  are  closely  adherent  to  the  gonidial  cells, 
lateral  offshoots  extend  from  the  area  of  contact  and  penetrate  the 
cellulose  envelope.  The  hyphse  having  penetrated  the  algal  cells 
change  in  appearance,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  not  fulfil  the  same 
functions.  It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  distinguish  two  types  of 
intra-gonidial  hyphse,  standing  in  a  close  genetic  relation  to  one 
another.  The  one  to  which  the  term  haustorium  is  especially  appro- 
priate, having  penetrated  the  gonidial  envelope  in  the  form  of  thin 
threads,  encloses  the  protoplasm  of  the  gonidia  in  a  fine  network.  At 
first,  following  the  perforation  of  the  cell-wall,  the  network  of  tissue 
extends  only  over  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm.  During  this  process, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  observe  the  formation  of  a  very  complete 
network  of  these  hyphal  filaments  between  the  cell-wall  and  the 
protoplasm.  In  their  further  development  the  intragonidial  hyjjhaj 
extend  themselves  into  the  protoplasm  itself,  piercing  it  in  every 
direction.  This  first  t3^pe  of  extremely  delicate  intragonidial  hyphse 
has  the  appearance  of  thin  gelatinous  branches — to  use  the  accurate 
expression  of  Schneider, — which  appear  to  me  to  be  without  hyphal 
envelopes :  these  thin  branches,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  formed  only 
of  fungus  protoplasm,  the  cell-wall  being  either  entirely  absent  or  so 
thin  as  to  be  beyond  perception.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  hj'phag 
develop  in  this  type  of  intracellular  haustoria  thin  threads  of  proto- 
plasm, or  that  the  hyphal  envelopes  are  destroyed  through  the  activity 
of  the  living  gonidial  cells,  so  that  only  the  hyphal  filaments  remain, 
unaltered  in  charactei",  but  minus  the  cell-wall. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  second  type  of  intragonidial  hyph<e  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  another  kind  of  intragonidial  formation,  for  this, 
as  far  as  can  be  determined,  appears  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
intracellular  haustoria.  At  first  sight  this  formation  resembles  drops 
of  oil  adhering  to  the  periphery  of  the  gonidial  protoplasm  in  the 
shape  of  tiny  ridges.  The  approach  of  a  light  shows  them  to  be  of  a 
feeble  turquoise-green  colour,  i.  e.  their  refraction  is  the  same  as  that 
of  hyphal  protoplasm.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  literature  of  lichen- 
ology  contains  no  description  of  these.  At  first  I  took  them  for 
drops  of  oil,  but  their  persistence  in  the  fixed  microscopical  prepara- 
tions after  the  application  of  several  changes  of  absolute  alcohol  to 
the  specimen,  followed  by  xylol,  suggested  the  idea  of  more  closely 
examining  these  problematical  drops.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  to 
assure  m^^self  that  they  were  not  oil  drops.  With  this  object  in 
vievv-,  portions  of  fresh  thallus,  and  also  sections  cut  with  a  razor,  were 
immersed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  four  days,  the  spirit  being  changed 
daily.  Some  were  then  transferred  from  the  alcohol  to  chloroform, 
others  to  ether.  The  drops  suspected  of  being  oil  were  not  dissolved : 
they  did  not  give  an  alkaline  reaction  to  alcohol  in  which  they 
had  been  kept.  A  one  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid,  in  spite  of 
prolonged  application,  only  gave  them  a  brownish  tint.     This  stain 
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brought  out  something  of  even  greater  interest  than  that  which  was 
sought :  viz.  extremely  thin  filaments  embedded  in  the  protoplasm, 
and,  as  it  were,  attaching  to  it  the  beaded  prominence  already  described. 
These  last  stain  less  deeply  than  gonidial  protoplasm,  but  nevertheless 
take  a  deeper  colour  that  tlie  hyphal  protaplasm.  In  preparations 
kept  long  in  a  colouring  agent  (e.  g.,  during  some  days  in  weak  solu- 
tion) the  beaded  prominences  retained  their  colour,  while  that  of  the 
hyphae  was  lost  on  being  washed. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  these  beaded  prominences 
were  some  form  of  the  gonidial  protoplasm,  but  the  detailed  investi- 
gations which  were  undertaken  must  convince  one  that  they  are 
foreign  organisms.  As  a  rule,  they  are  found,  as  described  above,  at 
the  periphery  of  the  protoplasm  between  the  gonidial  envelopes  and 
contents,  Avhile  in  some  cases  they  are  somewhat  separated  from  the 
protoplasm.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  often  be  observed  that  thin 
tilaments  extending  from  them  become  eiiibedded  in  the  protoplasm, 
and  also  that  the  beaded  distention  is  fixed  on  a  thin  stalk.  Some- 
times these  are  embedded  in  the  protoplasm  itself.  A  circumstance 
deserving  attention  is  that,  in  the  pale  gonidia  described  above,  the 
contents  consist  of  a  knotted  and  confused  mass  which,  as  I  believe, 
is  identical  with  the  beaded  distentions  on  the  protoplasm  of  the 
green  gonidia.  On  thin  microscopical  sections  showing  beaded  dis- 
tentions on  their  protoplasm  the  following  pictm-e  is  presented  with 
the  utmost  distinctness  :  the  gonidial  protoplasm  is  intersected  by 
fine  threads  forming  in  places  knots  of  every  size  and  shape  ;  the 
beaded  distentions  are,  apparently,  derived  from  similar  knots  of 
filaments  piercing  the  gonidial  protoplasm,  but  differ  in  their  much 
larger  size.  They  are  distributed  especially  on  the  peripherj^  of  the 
protoplasm.  Their  generally  rounded  shape  becomes  irregular,  owing 
to  the  filaments  which  attach  them  to  the  protoplasm. 

The  morj^hology  of  the  beaded  distentions  described  above  and 
their  connection  with  the  network  of  intracellular  haustoria,  their 
existence  in  gonidia,  whose  contents  are  obviously  wanting,  are 
sufficient  in  my  opinion  to  prove  that  these  distentions  are  not  a 
formation  of  the  gonidial  cells  themselves.  The  signs  i'ndicated,  and 
the  similar  staining  reactions  with  that  of  tiie  hyphal  protoplasm, 
must  fix  them  as  products  of  intracellular  life.  Something  in  the 
natui-e  of  the  beaded  distentions  appears  in  the  germination  of  spores 
in  certain  genera  of  lichens  having  large  spores,-such  as  Thelotrema, 
Megalospora,  Ochrolechia,  and  Pertusaria,  although  so  far  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  complete  analogy  between  the  formation  I  have 
described  and  the  globular  shoots  on  the  germination  of  spores  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants,  but  the  analogy  demands  recognition. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  De  Bary  the  spores  of  the  above- 
named  lichens  on  leaving  the  endospore  develop  shoots  which  take  a 
globular  form.  These  shoots  as  they  further  develop  burst  through 
the  exospore  as  promycelia,  the  threads  of  which,  if  they  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  algal  cells  become  part  of  the  substratum.  According 
to  the  observations  of  A.  Moller,  two  types  of  hyphal  threads  arise 
from  the  promycelium  which  are  quite  distinct  in  physiological 
function.     Some  typical  threads  become  embedded  in  the  substratum. 
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the  others  give  off  branches  where  they  come  in  contact  with  algal 
cells  and  thus  become  closely  connected  with  them.  If  the  hypha^ 
on  leaving  the  promycelium  are  prevented  from  fulfilling  their  func- 
tion, they  die.  Generally  speaking,  the  expansion  of  the  hyphal 
filament  into  sepairate  spherical  distentions  does  not  appear  as  any- 
thing exceptional. 

Of  especial  interest  in  this  connection  are  the  descriptions  of 
Zukal,  and  then  Fiinfstiick  and  Bachman's  so-called  spheroidal  cells, 
most  often  met  with  in  lichens  on  a  substratum  of  limestone  (calci- 
vores).  These  were  considered  first  as  reservoirs  of  stored  material 
and  secondly  as  secretions.  But  if  the  spheroidal  cells  appear  merely 
as  outgrowths,  consisting  of  substances  not  required  for  the  fungoid 
organism,  then  perhaps  the  analogy  between  the  distensions  of  intra- 
gonidial  hyphae  I  have  described  and  the  spherical  cells  is  entirely 
superficial :  similarly,  the  analogy  between  the  spherical  shoots  of  the 
germinating  spores  of  Pertusaria  communis  etc.  and  between  the 
same  spheroidal  cells  must  also  be  superficial.  This  interesting  ques- 
tion demands  further  investigation. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  second  type  of  intragonidial  hyphfe, 
which  differ  from  those  described  above  by  the  obvious  pi'esence  of  a 
cell- wall.  This  type  of  intragonidial  hypha  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  hyphal  thread.  This 
class  of  intragonidial  hypha  was  studied  by  Elenkin  in  Lecidea  atro- 
hrunnea.  A  very  large  number  of  gonidia,  especially  the  largest, 
appeared  as  if  crammed  with  thick- walled  hyph;©  containing  drops 
of  oil  highly  refractive  in  appearance.  I  have  observed  this  type  of 
intragonidial  hypha  only  in  those  gonidia  which  have  lost  all  or  nearly 
all  their  protoplasm.  Instead  of  the  usual  contents,  in  this  case  the 
gonidia  were  filled  with  hyphae,  which  lay  as  a  closely  packed  mass 
inside  the  gonidial  envelope. 

Having  stated  the  facts  observed,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  explain 
their  true  significance,  and  to  dedvice  some  conclusions  as  to  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  a  lichen,  taking  care  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  following,  like  all  deductions  from 
observations  made,  needs  experimental  proof  for  its  complete  justi- 
fication. 

The  direct  contact  of  the  hyphse  with  the  cell-walls  of  living 
gonidia  makes  possible  an  exchange  by  osmosis  or  food  material 
between  the  fungus  and  the  alga.  The  extended  network  of  the 
hyphal  cells  around  the  gonidia  and  the  enlargement  of  the  surface 
of  contact  by  means  of  the  formation  of  a  club-shaped  hyphal  dis- 
tention, which  I  have  noted,  would,  without  doubt,  to  a  lai-ge  extent 
assist  such  an  exchange  ;  but  the  entire  absence  in  this  case  of 
experimental  proof  of  the  possibility  of  osmosis  through  the  hyphal 
and  gonidial  envelopes  forbids  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  point.  It 
will  readily  be  granted  that  when  two  cells  of  different  character 
come  into  contact,  they  may  be  equally  pervious,  or  one  of  them  may 
be  semipervious,  or,  again,  both  may  be  semipervious  in  regard  to  the 
same  substances,  or  both  semipeiwiovis,  but  in  regard  to  different 
substances,  thereby  creating  a  possibility  of  osmotic  filtration  of  some 
substances  into  the  fungus  and  others  into  the  alga.  In  short,  the 
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direction  of  osmosis  in  the  case  under  consideration  lias  yet  to  be 
confirmed,  but  the  structure  of  the  hyphai  as  a  network  of  long 
capillary  tubes  may  easily  allow,  by  a  very  similar  physical  process, 
a  transference  of  food-substances  in  the  hyphal  filaments,  on  account 
of  the  uninterrupted  capillary  attraction  of  the  hyphfe. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  importance  or 
otherwise  of  the  contact  of  the  gonidia  and  the  hj'^phfe,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  penetration  of  the  gonidial  cells  at  a  later  stage  is 
attended  with  obviously  fatal  consequences  to  them.  Their  contents 
become  deformed,  contract,  and  finally  the  algal  cell  entirely  perishes. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  intracellular  action,  the  algal  cells  some- 
times cut  off  daughter  cells,  which  appear  free  from  haustoria. 
Perhaps  by  this  method  some  of  the  algal  cells,  which  are  found  in 
comparatively  good  condition,  having  freed  themselves  from  the 
haustoria,  continue  their  growth  ;  or,  possibl}^  by  some  other  method 
the  same  result  is  attained.  In  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Hedlund, 
Schneider,  and  Peirce,  the  algal  cells  do  not  always  free  themselves 
from  the  invading  haustoria  by  fission  into  daughter  cells,  for  the 
hyphee,  rapidly  spreading  out  inside  the  mother  cells,  frequentl}'^ 
destroy  many  of  the  gonidial  daughter  cells.  The  haustoria  having 
penetrated  into  the  gonidial  cells  appear  devoid  of  cell-wall,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  living  protoplasm  of  the  invaded  gonidia. 
The  protoplasmic  hyphal  filaments,  feeding  on  the  gonidial  protoplasm 
form  a  network  at  its  periphery,  and  gradually  forcing  their  way 
form  local  swellings,  or  beaded  distentions  which  gradually  collect 
together  and  perhaps  mark  a  definite  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  fungoid  element  in  its  intragonidial  life.  As  the  gonidial  proto- 
plasm disappears,  the  hyphal  formations  continue  their  development 
further  and  further,  and  when  the  contents  of  the  gonidia  have  been 
entirely  absorbed,  the  plasmatic  branches  from  the  hypha?  are  ex- 
tended until  they  fill  the  wliole  gonidial  envelope.  This  phase  of  the 
development  of  intragonidial  hypha?  seems  to  me  to  correspond  with 
the  "pale  gonidia"  described  above.  It  cannot  easily  be  stated 
exactly  what  further  happens  to  these  h^q^hal  formations  enclosed  in 
the  cell-wall  of  the  destroyed  gonidia. 

I  examined  these  gonidial  envelopes,  the  contents  of  which  con- 
sisted of  numerous  separate  and  disconnected  masses  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  interiors  of  the  "pale  gonidia."  Some  of  these — 
generally  speaking,  those  which  were  not  deformed — were  found  lying 
in  the  perforated  parts  of  the  gonidial  envelope,  possibly  as  the  result 
of  pressure  from  the  cover-glass.  It  is  possible  that  such  formations 
present  us  with  some  hitherto  unexplained  stage  of  fungoid  develop- 
ment, or  perhaps  they,  having  no  other  function  to  fulfil  save  that 
of  haustoria,  become  themselves  covered  with  a  thick  envelojje  on 
reaching  the  inside  of  the  gonidial  oell-wall.  Just  as,  in  my  opinion, 
occurs  to  the  haustoria  in  other  cases,  when  the  gonidial  protoplasm 
has  been  disorganised  or  destro_ved.  As  the  outcome  of  the  above- 
described  stage  in  the  development  of  the  haustoria  we  are  in  a 
position  to  observe  such  appearances  as  that  of  a  gonidial  envelope 
absolutely  packed  with  closely  interwoven  hyphie.  The  superficial 
fusion  of  the  intragonidial  hyphal  growths  with  the  external  hypha^ 
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observed  in  the  form  of  superstructure  has  evidently  taken  place  as 
the  result  of  the  concrescence  of  the  new  thick  envelopes  formed 
on  the  unprotected  surfaces  of  the  internal  haustoria  with  the  old 
'envelopes  of  the  ,  internal  hyplue.  Developing  farther,  the  intra- 
gonidial  hyphse  leave  the  gonidial  envelopes  and  invade  the  neigh- 
bouring gonidia. 

The  processes  explained  above  lead  to  a  general  conclusion  which 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  prevailing  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  internal  relations  of  the  different  components  of  a  lichen. 
The  distinct  and  definite  individuality  of  a  lichen  as  a  plant  organism, 
in  view  of  the  inexpressibility  of  the  physiological  relations  between 
fungus  and  alga,  may  readdy  cause  the  lichen  to  be  regarded  as 
a  plant  not  substantially  different  from  any  othei'  assimilating  plant. 
Wallroth  held  such  a  view  of  lichens,  and  Minks  explained  the  facts 
he  had  observed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  same  theory,  pushing  it 
to  extremes.  Elfving  belongs  to  this  grou^i.  owing  to  his  opinions  on 
the  destruction  of  the  gonidia  by  tlie  club-shaped  hyphal  distentions. 
But,  since  the  time  of  Schwendener  the  position  has  not  only  been 
made  clear,  but  many  times  confirmed  by  experiment,  that  the  lichen 
is  a  two-fold  organism,  consisting  of  two  components,  belonging  to 
different  classes  of  plant-systems,  and  all  theories  contradicting  ,this 
basic  proposition  must  be  regarded  to-day  as  errors. 

Considering  the  lichen  as  an  organism  made  up  of  two  constituents, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
with  antagonism  of  the  constituent  parts,  De  Bary  in  1879  formu- 
lated the  theor}^  prevalent  to  this  day,  of  mutual  symbiosis.  By 
this  the  co-existence  of  fungus  and  alga  in  lichens  was  explained  by 
their  mutual  needs  and-  services  resulting  from  their  differences  in 
organisation  giving  rise  to  joint  existence  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  each,  and  as  the  final  consequences  the  production  of  an  organism 
with  the  power  of  resistance  of  a  hchen. 

The  facts  described  above  of  the  undoubted  invasion  of  the 
gonidial  pi'otoplasm  by  the  haustoria,  and  the  destructive  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  latter  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  the 
mutual  assistance  of  the  fungus  and  alga.  As  far  back  as  1897, 
Schneider  described  and  classified  haustoria  by  means  of  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  fungus  in  the  end  absorbs  the  contents  of  the 
gonidial  cells.  Somewhat  later  Peirce  expressed  an  even  more  cate- 
gorical conviction  that  the  haustoria  make  use  of  the  gonidial  ])roto- 
plasm,  leaving  the  empty  cell-wall.  In  spite  of  such  views  both  the 
above  lichenologists  hold  the  mutualistic  theory.  Peirce  acknow- 
ledges that  he  is  unable  to  j)i'ove  that  the  alga  derives  an}^  benefit 
whatever  from  its  co-existence  with  the  fungus,  but  holds  that  the 
fungus  portion  of  every  lichen  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
gonidia  for  all  its  non-nitrogenovis  food.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  gonidia  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  fungus,  for  Peirce  himself 
declares  that  the  hyphte  make  \ise  of  the  entire  contents  of  the 
gonidial  cells,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  facts  described  above. 

The  numerous  investigations  of  Elenkin  also  undoubtedly  support 
the  fact  of  the  invasion  of  the  gonidia  by  the  fungus  hypha'.  If  the 
fungus  attacks  its  partner  and  feeds  on  its  bodv,  it  appears  decidedlv 
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difficult  to  speak  of  mutual  service.  Even  in  ISfiS  Schwendener  in 
his  investigations  on  the  colour-changes  of  the  blue-green  algse  of 
lichens  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fungus  was  a  parasite  upon 
the  alga.  Bornet  also  regarded  the  relationship  between  the  fungus 
and  alga  as  one  of  parasitism  of  the  former,  owing  to  the  results  of 
his  convincing  investigations  on  the  destruction  of  the  blue-green 
algae  by  fungus  hyphse.  Experiments  with  prepared  cultures  did 
not  really  give  sufficient  reason  for  the  assertion  of  mutualism  or 
antagonism  between  alga  and  fungus,  but,  nevertheless,  gave  ample 
evidence  of  their  difference  in  composition,  owing  to  their  actions  on 
independent  substances.  The  experiments  of  Moller,  Bonnier,  and 
Haysen,  pupils  of  Elfving,  show  that  the  fvmgus  in  the  absence  of 
algse  either  does  not  develop  at  all  or  develops  badly,  and  that  spores 
do  not  develop  a  mycelium  in  the  absence  of  gonidia.  If,  however, 
gonidia  are  introduced  to  such  cultures,  the  mycelium  begins  to 
develop  much  better.  Is  not  this  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
vitality  of  the  fungus  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  on  account 
of  its  parasitic  mode  of  life  and  that  it  has  lost  the  power  of  living 
independently  ?  Pure  gonidial  cultures  separated  from  the  thallus  of 
the  lichen  lead  to  an  exactly  similar  conclusion.  In  1867  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Faminsen,  together  with  those  of  Prof.  Baranetsky  of 
the  University  of  Kiev,  showed  that  if  a  lichen  is  left  in  water  the 
fungus  web  becomes  rotten,  while  the  alga  continues  to  live,  grow,  and 
multiply  both  by  fission  and  by  zoospores.  The  splendidly  arranged 
experiments  of  Artari  with  pui'e  cultures  of  gonidia  from  the  thallus 
of  JLanilioria parietina  and  Oasparrinia  tiniroriim  show  clearly  that 
the  gonidia  are  capable  of  existing  independently,  growing  on  a 
substratum  containing  the  necessary  mineral  salts,  but  not  develop- 
ing so  well  as  on  media  containing  pepton  and  sugar.  In  this 
manner  the  two  components  closely  united  in  the  symbiosis  of  a 
lichen  display  distinctly  varied  characters  when  living  independently, 
and  consequently  their  relations  to  each  other  cannot  be  such  as  one 
would  expect  in  a  case  of  simple  mutual  symbiosis.  The  persistence 
of  the  gonidia  is  present  to  such  an  extent  in  a  lichen  thallus  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  Elenkin's-  theory  of  the 
endosaprophytism  of  the  fungus  on  the  alga,  while  the  facts  described 
in  the  present  work  impress  one  even  more  strongly  with  the  passive 
part  played  by  the  gonidia  and  clearly  show  the  parasitism  of  the 
fungus.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  gonidia  and  free  chloro- 
cocci,  that  the  former  develop  better  in  nourishing  media  containing 
substances  with  complex  molecules  (peptones),  as  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Artari.  These  circumstances  can  in  no  way  be  used 
as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  mutualistic  theory.  The  conditions 
of  life  of  the  gonidia  competing  with  the  fungus  inside  its  mycelium 
might  easily  react  on  the  algae  in  some  physiological  manner,  creating 
amongst  other  things  that  power  of  absorbing  organic  food  more 
readily  than  of  assimilating  it  from  inorganic  substances.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  thallus  of  the  lichen  the  gonidia  make  use  both  of 
the  prepared  peptones  and  of  some  of  the  organic  material  of  the 
fungus,  and  that  these  circumstances,  relieving  the  gonidial  cells  of 
some  of  their  vital  processes,  assist  them  in  their  struggle  against  the 
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parasite,  but  in  consequence  o£  the  changed  conditions  of  life  of  the 
parasite  the  gonidia  cannot  in  any  way  be  compensated  by  this 
service  on  the  part  of  the  fungus.  Such  a  correspondence  in  the 
physiological  relations  of  fungus  and  alga  as  the  reciprocal  supply  of 
each  other's  deficiencies  in  the  numerous  necessaries  of  the  vital 
activities  of  the  component  parts,  as  is  implied  by  the  mutualistic 
theory,  cannot  be  imagined. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  note  that  the  fact  of  the  more  or  less 
certain  absence  of  the  cell-wall  of  the  haustoria  inside  the  living 
gonidia,  while  the  protoplasm  of  the  fungus  carries  on  its  physio- 
logical function  in  immediate  contact  with  the  gonidial  protoplasm, 
recalls  the  teaching  of  the  famous  mycologist  Eriksson.  Perhaps  the 
gonidia  on  becoming  separated  from  the  mother  cells  already  carry  in 
their  protoplasm  some  beginning  of  the  fungus,  in  this  way  nursing 
its  own  parasite.  May  not  Eriksson  perhaps  be  right  in  his  supposi- 
tion ?  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  important  theoretical  and  practical 
question  has  yet  to  be  solved,  and  has  not  received  its  fair  critical 
investigation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  importance  makes  it  deserve 
the  most  searching  examination. 


EAST  WILTSHIRE  MOSSES  AND  HEPATICS. 

By  C.  p.  Hukst. 

M08SES. 

The  following  mosses  were  gathered  in  the  winter  and  spring 
1917-191S  around  Great  Bedwyn,  which  lies  about  seven  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Marlborough  in  East  Wiltshire,  and  is  near  Saver- 
nake  Forest  and  not  very  far  from  the  county  boundary  between 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  This  border  village  is  situated  on  the  soft 
white  Marsupites  testudinnrius  zone  of  the  Upper  Chalk  near  the 
apex  of  the  London  Basin,  but  the  calcareous /aeries  of  the  moss  flora 
is  very  much  masked  by  the  occurrence  of  Eocene  outliers  and  Pleisto- 
cene layers  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passing  through  Great  Bedwyn  divides 
Wiltshire  into  the  two  vice-counties  North  Wilts  (v.c.  7)  and  South 
Wilts  (v.c.  8).  All  the  localities  and  a  number  of  the  mosses  are 
additional  to  those  in  my  papers  "  East  Wiltshire  Mosses "  and 
"County  Lists  of  Mosses"  in  this  Journal  for  1916,  pp.  17-24, 
262-274-.  The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  Census  Cata- 
logue of  British  Mosses  (1907)  have  been  followed,  and  I  am  much 
indebted  for  kind  assistance  and  notes  to  Messrs.  H.  N.  Dixon, 
H.  H.  Knight,  and  W.  Ingham.  The  list  contains  sixteen  new  vice- 
comital  records  for  Wiltshire,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  made 
close  to  Great  Bedwyn,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  maxim  that  the 
more  a  district  is  examined  the  more  it  produces.  7  =  North  Wilts  ; 
8  =  South  Wilts;  c.fr.  =  with  fruit;  *  =  new  vice-comital  record. 

Poli/trichum  nanum^(ick.  7*.  C.fr.,  rather  plentiful  in  an  old 
excavation  for  gravel  near  London  liide,  Savernake  Forest ;  abundant 
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and  I'. IV.  in  old  cxfavations  for  gravel  in  Savcrnake  Forest  just  to  the 
south  of  the  London  and  Bath  Koad,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Puthall 
Oate.  P.  aloidcs  var.  Dicl-aoni  Wallm.  7*.  C.fr.,  sparing'l_y  in 
four  places  in  the  excavations  for  gravel  near  the  London  and  Bath 
Road  ahove  referred  to  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Sherrin  tells  me  he  found  this 
uncommon  var.  in  Savernake  Forest  some  years  ago,  and  I  think  his 
locality  is  identical  with  mine.  These  excavations  near  Puthall  Gate 
are  a  capital  locality  for  Polytriclin,  the  following  kinds  fruiting 
and  flourishing  there  : — nanum,  aloides  and  var.  Dicl^-aoni,  urnic/erum, 
pillferton,  s.\\Aj ii nijjerinmn ,  and  I  noticed  a  tuft  o^'forinoaum,  which 
liad  probably'  escaped  from  an  adjoining  wood.  P.  pUiferum  Schreb. 
7,  8.  C.fr.,  and  very  plentifully  in  the  excavation  near  Puthall  Gate 
above  referred  to  ;  a  very  smalltuft  near  Folly  Farm;  this  moss  seems 
rather  scarce  in  this  calcareous  district.  Mr.  Knight  informs  me 
he  generally  finds  it  growing  with  next  species.  -P.  jnni'perinum 
Willd.  7,  S.  Fairh"  plentiful  and  fruiting  in  the  excavation  near  the 
London  and  Bath  Road  above  referred  to ;  very  sparingly  near  Folly 
Farm  and  at  Dod's  Down  and  in  Chisbury  Wood.  This  moss  is  also 
scarce  around  Great  Bedwyn. 

Arcliiclimn  alter  ni foil  inn  Schp.  7*,  S*.  In  two  localities  in 
small  quantity  with  the  hepatic  ^Scajyania  curta  (Mart.)  Dum.,  on 
the  ground  in  walks  in  Chisbury  Wood ;  very  sparingl}^  in  a  walk  in 
Bedwyn  Brails  Wood.     Sterile  in  these  localities. 

Campi/lopits pyriformis  Brid.  8.  On  tree  stumps  in  a  wood  near 
Folly  Farm  and  also  on  the  edge  of  Wilton  Brails  Wood. 

Fissideus  hryoides  Hedw.  7,  8.  C.fr.,  on  a  bank  in  an  old 
excavation  for  gravel  near  Bedwyn  Conunon  ;  in  a  hedgebank  .near 
Newton  Shalbourne.  F.  crassipes  -Wils.  8.  On  stone  in  a  culvert 
at  Wilton  Water,  Great  Bedwyn  (teste  Dixon). 

Pottia  hryoides  Mitt.  8*.  C.fr.,  sparingly  on  the  ground  by  the 
roadside  between  Folly  Farm  and  Bedwyn  Brails  Wood  (teste 
Kniffht). 

Tortilla  miitic.a  Lindb.  8.  On  a  sarsen  stone  near  Tidcombe,  a 
village  about  four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south  of  Great  Bedwyn. 
T.  IcBvipila  var.  Icevipilceformis  Limpr.  8*.  With  .foliose  gemmae 
on  a  tree  at  Tidcombe,  and  also  fairly  ])lentif ully  on  shrubs  and  at  the 
foot  of  trees  in  a  hedgerow  near  the  same  village  ;  Mr.  Dixon  found 
this  var.  on  elder  at  Beckhampton  in  North  Wiltshire ;  it  seems  not  un- 
common on  trees  in  the  South  of  England,  often  b}'  water,  and  I  have 
found  it  very  plentifully  near  Burnham-on-Sea  in  North  Somerset  (6*). 
and  have  also  seen  it  in  Berkshire,  near  Hungerfoi-d  (22*),  and  near 
Ilfi'acombe  in  North  Devon  (4).  T.  papillosa  Wils.  7.  On  stone 
by  a  lock  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  near  Froxfield  ;  Mr.  Knight 
records  this  generally  arboi-eal  species  from  an  old  tombstone  at 
Dumbleton,  in  Gloucestershir(>,  and  I  have  seen  it  on  a  tiled  roof  at 
Shalbjurne,  in  South  Wiltshii'c. 

Barhula  lurida  Lindb.  7*,  8*.  On  stone  by  the  locks  on  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  east  and  west  of  Great  Bedwyn — it  occurs 
on  both  sides  of  the  canal ;  also  on  a  sarsen  stone  at  Tidcombe. 
B.  topJiacea  Mitt.  8*.  Fiuiting  freely  on  the  ground  at  Dod's 
Down  Brickworks — a  small  form.  B.  sinvosa  Braithw,  8.  On  a 
tree-root  and  also  on  a  sarsen  stone  at  Tidcombe. 
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Weisia  viridula  Hedw.  7,  8.  C.fr.,  here  and  there  in  sandy 
places,  as  near  Eight  Walks  in  Savernake  Forest,  near  Chisbury, 
near  East  Grrafton  on  Upper  Greensand,  etc. 

Orthotriclmm  anomalum  var.  saxatile  Milde.  7,  8.  On  stone 
by  locks  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  near  Great  Bedwyn ; 
common  and  fruiting  freely.  O.  cupulatum  HofEm.  7,  8*.  C.fr., 
on  stone  by  locks  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  east 
and  west  of  Great  Bedwyn.  Mr.  Knight  mentions  in  the  *'  Mosses 
of  Gloucestershire  "  that  this  moss  often  grows  on  bridge-walls  and 
canal-locks  in  that  county  ;  Mr.  Ingham  tells  me  this  species  was 
found  in  North  Wiltshire  by  the  late  Dr.  Parsons. 

Physcomifrum  pijriforme  Brid.  8.  C.fr.,  on  damp  ground  by 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  near  Great  Bedwyn. 

Funaria  fasciculnris  Schp.  8.  C.fr.,  on  fallow  ground  in  two 
localities  near  Great  Bedwyn. 

Philonotis  calcarea  var.  laxa  Dismier.  7,  8.  Both  sides  of  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  and  near  Great  Bedvvj'-n  extending  east- 
wards as  far  as  Eroxfield  and  westwards  to  Wootton  Rivers,  which 
latter  place  is  six  miles  from  Great  Bedwyn  ;  this  moss  would  flourish 
luxuriantly  on  the  sides  of  the  lock-pounds  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  were  it  not  carefuU}'-  scraped  of£  the  brickwork  by  the  lock- 
keepers,  only,  however,  invariably  to  reappear. 

Webera  nutans  Hedw.  8.  Various  patches  fruiting  freely  occur 
on  London  Clay  at  Dod's  Down  Brickworks.  W.  annotina  Schwaeg. 
7*,  8.  On  a  gravel  walk  in  the  north-east  of  Savernake  Forest,  the 
non-gemmiparous  form  ;  the  interesting  form  of  this  species  recorded 
in  my  paper  "  East  Wiltshire  Mosses  "  referred  to  above  fruits  freely 
on  wet  sandy  clay  by  water  at  Dod's  Down,  where  it  is  accompanied 
by  Bryum  pallens  Sw..  c.fr.;  capsules  in  JVehera  annotina  are  rare, 
and  Mr.  Knight  mentions  that  it  is  always  barren  in  Gloucestershire. 
W.  annotina  var.  erecta  Correns.  7*.  Plentifully  in  a  valley  near 
the  Column,  Savernake  Forest,  growing  with  Geratodon  purpureiis. 
About  this  var.,  which  the  Census  Catalogue  only  records  for  five 
vice-counties,  Mr.  Dixon  writes  : — -Your  Wehera  is  true  var.  erecta, 
I  think.  The  leaves  are  wide,  plane-margined,  and  decurrent.  It  is 
true  the  bulbils  are  rather  small ;  but  that  would  sometimes  be  the 
case,  and  probably  also  they  are  not  quite  fully  formed,  though  they 
fall  off  easily."  Bryum  atropurpureum  var.  gracilentum  Tayl.  8*. 
On  bare  ground  near  Folly  Farm,  Avith  copiovis  gemmae. 

Fontinalis  antipyretica  var.  cymhifolia  Nicholson.  7.  In  a 
pool  near  the  Engine  House,  Crofton,  Great  Bedwyn :  Mr.  W.  E. 
Nicholson  writes: — "To  the  best  of  my  recollection  j'our  moss  agrees 
well  enough  with  the  plant  I  described  as  F.  antipyretica  var.  cymhi- 
folia. The  moss  I  originally  described  was  more  robust  than  your 
plant,  but  I  have  seen  others  as  slender  as  yours,  which  I  should  be 
inclined  to  refer  to  the  variety,  which  seems  to  be  fairly  well  marked 
and  constant." 

" Neckera  pumila  var.  Philipprana  Milde.  8*.  On  trees  in 
Foxbury  Wood,  Great  Bedw^^n. 

Thuidium  recogniium  Lindb.  7,  8.  This  moss  is  rather  frequent 
in  open  gras.«;y  places  around  Great  Bedwyn. 
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Brachytliecmm  ccespitosum  Dixon.  8*.  Plentiful  at  the  base  of 
four  trees  at  Tidcombe. 

Eurhynchium  Swartzii  Hobk.  7,  8.  C.fr.,  under  trees  near 
St.  Katharine's  Vicarage,  Savernake  Forest,  as  well  as  in  the  Grand 
Avenue  near  the  boundary  between  Tottenham  Park  and  Savernake 
Forest.  I  found  this  moss  with  capsules  in  a  wet  dripping  hollow  on 
the  coast  near  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon,  and  noticed  that  in  the 
latter  locality  the  capsules  were  rather  long  and  arcuate — in  fact, 
resembling  those  of  E.prcElongum,  of  which,  of  course.  E.  Swartzii 
is  a  subspecies, — while  in  the  Savernake  Forest  localities  they  were 
mvich  smaller  and  very  short  and  turgid.  Mr.  Knight  tells  me  he 
has  noticed  the  same  differences  in  tlie  capsules  in  plants  sent  him 
from  the  Pembrokeshire  coast  and  those  growing  inland  near  Chel- 
tenham. 

PlagiotTiecium  silvaticum  B.  &  S.  7,  8.  In  woods  and  rather 
plentiful  at  the  foot  of  shrubs  in  hedgerows  near  Great  Bedwyn, 
fruiting  {teste  Dixon)  sparingly  in  a  wood  near  Froxfield  and  also  in 
Savernake  Forest. 

Hypnum  aduncum  group  pseudo-fluitans  var.  paternum  forma 
gracile  Ren.  8.  In  masses  in  a  pool  near  Folly  Farm  ;  this  moss 
affects  pools  on  London  Clay  in  this  district.  H.  JJ  2d  tans  var, 
qracile  Boul.  7*.  Very  plentifully  in  and  around  a  small  pool  on 
London  Clay  at  about  550  ft.  in  Chisbury  Wood,  Great  Bedwyn. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wheldon  writes  : — "  The  moss  is  apparently  a  rather 
abnormal  state  of  var.  gracile  Boul.  It  is  really  too  young  (or 
badly  developed  owing  to  local  conditions)  to  be  a  good  example,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  approach  the  var.  Jeanhernati  Ren.  I  think 
the  very  slender  nerve  and  alar  cells  are,  however,  more  characteristic 
of  var.  gracile,  of  which  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  depauperate 
state."  H.flidtans  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  North  Wiltshire 
moss  flora  in  which  calcareous  vice-county  it  cannot  be  a  common 
plant,  for  it  generally  avoids  lime,  and  Mr.  Knight  gives  no  record 
for  East  Gloucestershire  (v.c.  33)  and  only  one  (the  \di.r.  falcatum) 
for  West  Gloucestershire  (v.c.  34).  H.  palustre  Huds.  7,  8.  This 
moss  fruits  freely  by  the  side  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  near 
Great  Bedwyn. 

Hepatics, 

The  following  hepatics  were  also  gathered  around  Great  Bedwyn 
in  the  winter  and  spring  1917-1918.  Out  of"  281  recorded  species 
the  Census  Catalogue  of  British  Hepatics  (1913)  mentions  only 
11  species  for  North  Wiltshire  and  IS  species  for  South  Wiltshire, 
the  Wiltshire  liverworts,  like  the  mosses,  having  been  much  neglected. 
The  comparative  dryness  of  the  county  would  probably  militate 
against  a  long  list  of  these  plants  being  produced.  Miss  E.  Armitage, 
who  is  cataloguing  the  hepatics  of  the  more  western  county  of 
Hereford,  tells  me  she  is  doubtful  of  obtaining  so  many  as  one 
hundred  species  in  her  list.  The  Census  Catalogue  Wiltshire  records 
are  due  to  Messrs.  W.  R.  Sherrin  and  W.  Watson,  neither  of  whom 
live  in  the  county.  Messrs.  H.  H.  Knight  and  W.  Ingham  have  very 
kindly  helped  me  with  the  following  short  list  of  twenty-one  species 
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(including  sixteen  new  vice-comital  records),  in  compiling  which  I 
have  followed  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement  of  the  Census 
Catalogue. 

Liinularia  cruciata  (L.)  Dum.  7*,  8.  Both  sides  of  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  near  Great  Bedwyn  ;  also  in  a  garden  in  the 
village. 

Mar chanfia  poly morpha  L.  7*,  8*.  Both  sides  of  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal  near  Grreat  Bedwyn ;  with  5  receptacles  in  a  hollow 
near  the  Mansion,  Tottenham  Park. 

Aneiira  pmguis  (L.)  Dum.  8*.  Very  wet  place  near  Folly 
Farm  with  Brynm  fseudo-triquetrum,  Sypnum  stellatuvi  var.  pro- 
tensum,  H.  cuspidatum,  etc. 

Pellia  epipliylla  (L.)  Corda.  8.  Fruiting  very  freely  on  a 
sandy  clay  bank  in  a  wood  near  Folly  Farm.  Mr.  Knight  tells  me 
he  very  rarely  sees  this  calcifugous  species  near  Cheltenham,  and 
that  when  he  finds  it  near  that  town  it  is  genei*ally  on  the  sandy 
clay  of  the  Middle  Lias  beds.  P.  jPV/6&row/«7z«  Raddi.  7*,  8.  Very 
wet  place  in  Savernake  Forest  near  the  Grand  Avenue  ;  also  by 
a  rivulet  in  Bedwyn  Brails  Wood  ;  bog  on  Burridge  Heath ;  Chisbury 
Wood. 

Blasia  pusilla  L.  8*.  Plentifully  on  damp  London  Clay  by 
Water  at  Dod's  Down  Brickworks. 

Fossombronia  sp.  7.  On  the  ground  in  Chisbury  Wood ;  the 
spores  were  absent,  so  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  species. 

Haplozia  crenulata  (Sm.)  Dum.  7,  8*.  On  London  Clay  at 
Dod's  Down  Brickworks ;  also  in  Savernake  Forest  on  loamy  banks. 

Lophozia  excisa  (Dicks.)  Dum.  7*.  On  a  gravelly  bank  in 
Savernake  Forest  neai*  the  Column. 

Plagiocliila  asplenioides  (L.)  Dum.  7*,  8.  Under  trees  in 
woods  in  both  vice-counties. 

Lophocolea  cuspidata  Limpr.  7.  At  the  foot  of  trees  near  the 
Mansion,  Tottenham  Park.  L.  heterophylla  (Schrad.)  Dum.  7*. 
Savernake  Forest  and  Chisbmy  Wood,  a  common  species.  Mr.  Knight 
writes  :- — "  All  species  of  the  genus  Lophocolea  have  a  characteiistie 
[musky]  scent  by  which  you  can  easily  recognize  the  genus." 

Chiloscyphus  polyanthus  (L.)  Corda.  8.  Very  wet  place  in 
Bedwyn  Brails  Wood ;  by  a  rivulet  in  Foxbury  Wood ;  in  a  bog  on 
Burridge  Heath. 

Calypogeia  fissa  (L.)  Raddi.  8*.  On  a  sandy  clay  bank  near 
Folly  Farm. 

Lepidozia  reptans  (L.)  Dum.  7.  Creeping  among  the  stems  of 
Dicranum  scoparium  between  the  Grand  Avenue  and  the  Column, 
Savernake  Forest. 

Ft ilidium  pulcherrimum  (Weh.)  IlamY>e.  8*.  In  small  quantity 
on  a  prostrate  but  still  living  stem  of  Salix  cinerea  in  Foxbury 
Wood,  Great  Bedwyn,  27  April,  1918.  This  rare  and  exceedingly 
pretty  plant  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Wiltshire  hepatic  flora. 
The  Census  Catalogue  records  it  for  the  following  vice-counties  : — • 
5  (South  Somerset),  57  (Derby),  G2  (North-east  York),  G4  (Mid- 
west York),  65  (North-west  York),  78,  83-85,  88,  92,  and  99,  the 
last  seven  vice-counties  being  in  Scotland  ;  to  these  records  Mr.  Ing- 
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ham  tells  me  to  add  54  (North  Lincoln).  Mr.  W,  Watson,  of 
Taunton,  writes  about  the  South  Somerset  station  : — "  Ptilidium 
fulcTierrimmn  was  found  by  me  at  Selworthy  near  Porlock,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Ingham,  and  agreed  to  by  him.  It  was  found  on 
27  July,  1912,  on  rock  with  Frullania  tamarisci.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  it  occurs  in  S.  Wilts — it  was  supposed  to  be  a  northern  and 
more  alpine  plant,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake." 

DlplopJiylliim  albicans  (L.)  Dam.  7,  8*.  A  small  form  was 
abundant  on  loamy  banks  in  Savernake  Forest,  near  the  London  and 
Bath  Road,  in  an  old  excavation  for  gravel ;  rather  sparingly  on 
London  Clay  at  Dod's  Down  Brickworks,  the  commonest  of  the 
hepatics. 

Scapania  irrigua  (Nees.)  Dum.  7.  Gravelly  bank  in  Saver- 
nake Forest  near  the  Column.  8.  curta  (Mart.)  Dum.  7*.  With 
the  previous  species  on  a  gravelly  bank  in  Savernake  Forest  near  the 
Column ;  also  with  Arcliidium  on  walks  in  Chisbury  wood,  in  two 
localities. 

Baclula  complanata  (L.)  Dum.  7*,  S.  Rather  common  on 
shrubs  in  hedgerows  in  both  vice-counties,  fruiting  not  uncommonly. 

Madothecaplafyphi/lla  (L.)  Dum.  7*,  8.  Trees  in  Savernake 
Forest ;  a  common  species. 

Frullania  dilatata  (L.)  Dam.  7,  8.  Common  on  trees  in  both 
vice-counties. 


PLANTS  OF  WEST  CORNWALL. 
Bv  THE  Rev.  E.  S.  Makshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Last  June  I  spent  a  fortnight  with  my  family  at  Helston ; 
Mr.  W.  D.  Miller  joined  our  party,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  was  there 
for  part  of  tlie  time.  A  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  had  burnt  up 
the  coast  vegetation,  so  that  the  rare  Clovers  were  already  withered ; 
during  our  visit  there  was  a  good  deal  of  heavy  rain,  which  inter- 
fered with  collecting,  but  we  found  a  few  things  of  some  interest. 

Viola  epipsila  Ledebour.  Frequent  in  bogs,  upper  part  of  the 
Cober  Valley,  W.  D.  M.,  sp.  Probably  not  uncommon,  as  Dr.  Vigurs 
has  observed  it  in  many  places  about  Newquay. 

Silene  maritima  With.,  var.  parvifolia  Druce.  I  studied  this 
carefully  in  its  original  station  (Loe  Bar),  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  an  extreme  state,  due  to  exposure  and  starvation,  rather 
than  a  good  variety.  On  the  neighbouring  cliffs  one  could  find  many 
connecting  links  between  this  and  the  ordinary  foi'm ;  still,  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  at  once  catches  the  eye  as  being  remarkable. 

Oenista  tinctoria  L.,  var.  humifusa  (Dickson).  Locally  plentiful 
between  Cadgwith  and  Poltesco ;  very  handsome  and  striking,  when 
in  full  flower. 

Valerianella  rimosa  Bast.  {Auricula  DC).  One  of  the  speci- 
mens gathered  in  a  cornfield  between  Cury  and  Gunwalloe,  where  it 
abounded,  has  hairy  fruit,  being  analogous  to  V.  denfata,  var.  mixta, 
and  V.  olitoria,  var.  lasiocarpa.  This  variation  does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned  in  any  books  of  reference  that  I  have. 
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Bhiiianthns  sienophyllus  Schur.  Sand}^  grassy  coast,  Marazion. 
In  Davey's  Flora  only  one  locality  (Penrose,  near  Helston)  is  given 
for  it. 

Bumex  maximus  Sehreb.  (JS.  HydrolapatJium  Huds.,  var.  lali- 
folius  Trimen).  We  saw  this  in  Mr.  Cunnack's  station,  Gunwalloe 
Marsh,  growing  with  E.  Hi/drolapathum,  from  which  it  seemed  to 
differ  specifically  ;  but  of  course  it  was  only  in  bud,  on  June  25th. 

Juncus  pyfimceus  Kich.  In  small  quantity,  on  drying  mvid,  near 
Euan  Pool.  Pev.  P.  P.  Murray  and  I  found  it  plentifully  on  the 
Lizard  Downs,  May,  1886. 

Carex  muricaf a,  Linn.  Herb.!  iPnircBi  F.  Schultz).  Abundant 
on  dry  roadside  banks,  just  south  of  Mullion ;  recorded  by  Mr.  Druce 
from  between  Helston  and  Porthleven,  where  I  believe  that  I  saw  it. 

*C.  Leersii  F.  Schultz!  Grassj'-  ground  by  Loe  Pool,  near  Pen- 
rose Creek.  This  comes  very  near  to  C.  muricafa  (Paira??),  having 
its  short,  triangular  ligules  and  remarkably  spreading  fruit ;  though 
the  beak  is  often  a  little  longer,  thus  tending  towards  C.  conf/yua 
Hoppe.  It  agrees  well  with  the  short  description  of  O.  eu-muricata, 
var.  fi,  ])seudo-divuJsa  Syme,  English  Botany,  ed.  3,  p.  93,  where 
C  muricata^  var.  virens  Koch  is  given  as  a  synonym  ;  but  Pfarrer 
Kiikenthal  remarked,  on  one  of  my  sheets,  that  "  C.  virens  Koch  est 
inextricabilis  !  "     New  for  Cornwall. 

C.  helodes  Link  {iceviyata  Sm.).  A  slender  form,  with  smaller 
spikelets  and  fruit  than  usual — simulating  luxuriant  inland  C  distans 
in  habit — grows  in  a  marsh  between  Grunvvalloe  and  Cur^'. 

Festuca  pratensis  Huds.     Grunwalloe  Marsh. 
Pihdaria  ylohidiftra  \t.     Near  Ruan  Pool ;  scarce. 


ERNEST  DAVID  MARQUAND. 

(1848-1918.) 

Ernest  David  Marquand,  who  was  descended  from  an  old 
Norman  family  which  settled  in  the  Channel  Islands  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  born  on  February  8th,  1848,  at  "  La 
Brigade "  in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  His  parents,  early  in  the 
fifties,  went  to  settle  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  where  Ernest  was 
educated  at  one  of  the  large  public  schools.  On  returning  to  England 
after  his  father's  death,  he  received  a  legal  training,  and  for  several 
years  held  an  appointment  as  confidential  secretary  to  one  of  the 
leading  firms  of  London  solicitoi's. 

Always  a  passionate  lover  of  the  country,  and  a  born  naturalist, 
he  gave  up  city  life  in  1876  and  went  with  his  mother  to  reside  at 
Brockenhurst  in  the  New  Forest,  where  he  compiled  the  list  of  New 
Forest  Phanerogams  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  Townsend's 
Flora  of  Hampshire.  In  1879  they  moved  to  Penzance,  when  for 
seven  years  Marquand  enjo3'ed  the  intimate  friendship  of  John  Ralfs 
and  William  Curnow.  He  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Penzance 
Natural  History  Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  contributed  many 
papers  on  local  Entomology.      In   1888,   after  his   mother's   death. 
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Mai'quand  settled  in  Guernsey,  and  at  once  began  to  investigate  the 
botany  of  that  and  the  adjacent  islands,  o£  which  little  was  then 
known.  He  published  various  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Guernsey  Natural  History  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  elected 
president  in  1894  ;  in  1901  appeared  his  Flora  of  Guernsey  and  the 
Lesser  Channel  Islands,  which  is  noticed  in  this  Journal  for  1902 
(p.  84). 

In  1896  Marquand  married  and  went  to  live  at  Richmond, 
working  for  some  time  in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  Later,  after  a 
residence  in  Alderney  and  a  sojourn  on  the  Continent,  he  returned 
to  Guernsey,  where  he  lived  for  some  years.  In  1915  he  settled  at 
Totnes,  and  began  to  prepare  a  Flora  of  South  Devon  :  here  he  died 
on  Feb.  16  of  the  present  year. 

Marquand  was  a  member  of  various  Societies ;  he  was  elected 
A.L.S.  in  1902,  and,  in  1906,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Societe 
des  Sciences  Naturelles  de  Cherbourg,  in  recognition  of  his  essay  on 
Guernsey  Norman  dialect  and  patois  plant-names.  He  is  com- 
memorated in  Salvia  Marquandii,  published  by  Mr.  Druce  in  this 
Jom*nal  for  1906  (p.  405)  and  in  Verticillium  JSIarquandi  Massee 
(1897).  His  paper  headed  "Botanical  Rambles  in  Guernsey" 
( Journ.  Bot.  1905,  205)  is  a  witness  to  his  powers  of  observation  and 
to  his  possession  of  an  excellent  literary  style. 

To  the  above  notice,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  son, 
Mr.  C.  V.  B.  Marquand,  the  following  appreciation  by  Mr.  James 
Groves  may  suitably  be  appended  : — ■ 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Ernest  Marquand  particularly 
well.  In  the  later  seventies  we  had  many  long  days  together  in  the 
New  Forest  and  in  1880  in  Cornwall,  and  I  have  kept  in  touch  with 
him  ever  since.  He  was  quite  the  best  example  of  the  all-round 
naturalist  I  have  ever  met.  He  seemed  to  know  all  about  each  living 
creature,  animal  or  vegetable,  even  the  tiniest,  that  we  came  across 
in  our  walks.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  he  was  a 
naturalist  only,  for  I  remember  our  chats  during  those  big  days 
covered  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  his  keen  sense  of  humour 
and  his  dry  witty  remarks  made  him  a  delightful  companion.  He 
was  thorough  and  painstaking  in  all  he  did,  and,  not  content  with 
knowing  plants  and  animals  in  the  field,  he  worked  assiduously  with 
the  microscope  at  the  smaller  organisms,  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond.  His  many  papers  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  his  native  island 
and  of  the  several  other  districts  in  which  he  lived,  ranging  as  they 
do  from  man  and  birds  to  the  unicellular  algse,  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  '  natural  knowledge.'  His  beautiful  slides  of  diatoms 
are  an  evidence  of  his  skill  and  patience  as  a  manipulator. 

"One  cannot  but  regret  that  his  only  book,  the  Flora  of 
Guernsey — excellent  and  admirable  though  it  is, — consists,  like  other 
Floras,  to  a  great  extent  of  names  and  localities,  and  that  his 
detached  papers  are  for  the  most  part  brief,  so  that  much  of  the 
immense  store  of  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life  which  he 
accumulated  cannot  be  handed  on.  He  possessed  just  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  successful  writer  on  scientific  natural  history,  having  the 
necessary  knowledge,  the  leisure  for  field  work,  excellent  literary 
ability,  imagination  joined  to  a  love  of  accuracy,  a  methodical  mind, 
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plenty  of  patience,  and  a  good  grasp  of  detail.  He  was  essentially  a 
countrynian  in  his  sympathies  and,  at  any  rate  when  I  first  knew 
him,  like  Ironbeard,  *  hated  the  narrow  town  and  all  its  fashions '  ; 
but  his  acquaintance  with  other  countries  and  peoples,  combined  with 
natural  good  sense,  counteracted  any  tendency  towards  insularity  of 
view.  Personally,  he  was  a  modest,  genial,  kindly  man,  and  won  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him." 


SHOET    NOTES. 


Page-heading  of  Periodicals.  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
your  recent  article  on  page-headings  of  periodicals  ( Journ.  Bot.  1917, 
28S),  and  am  glad  to  note  that  the  matter  is  attracting  some  atten- 
tion. It  sometimes  happens  that  good  ideas  are  put  into  effect  in 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world  before  they  are  generally  accepted 
in  more  advanced  communities.  The  question  of  topography,  arrange- 
ment of  data,  etc.,  in  printed  matter  has  long  claimed  my  attention, 
and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  recent  volumes  of  the 
Philippiiie  Journal  of  Science,  you  will  find  that  it  is  at  least 
abreast  of  the  times,  if  not  in  advance  of  most  botanical  publications 
in  the  matters  you  discuss.  We  give  on  alternate  pages  the  title  of 
the  publication  and  title  of  article  with  name  of  the  author,  supple- 
mented by  the  volume,  number,  and  year ;  I  should  add  actual  date 
of  issue,  but  the  actual  work  of  printing  is  subject  to  so  many  inter- 
ruptions on  account  of  the  amount  of  work  necessary  for  other 
Departments,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  add  this  to  each  number,  and 
so  the  actual  dates  of  issue  are  indicated  on  the  back  of  the  title-page 
of  each  volume.  Further,  the  name  of  the  publication,  volume,  year, 
and  number  is  indicated  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  new 
article,  as  I'eprint-covers  are  frequently  removed  by  their  recipients. 
Since  Mr.  Burkill  has  been  in  Singapore,  I  note  that  he  has  insti- 
tuted a  similar  innovation  in  the  ^journal  of  the  Straits  Branch, 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Your  criticism  of  the  indices  to  the  numbers  of  the  Pflanzenreich 
is  well  taken  ;  but  won't  somebody  write  a  criticism  of  the  methods 
of  citing  this  publication  ?  There  is  absolutely  no  uniformity  in 
this,  and  the  Grerman  authors  themselves  do  not  appear  to  under- 
stand what  is  intended  for  the  volume  number  ;  I  do  not  know  what 
is  intended  myself,  but  the  only  thing  that  is  uniform  for  the  series 
is  the  serial  number  which  is  printed  only  on  the  covers.  The 
references  to  the  Pflanzenfamilien  might  be  interpreted  as  volume 
numbers,  but  this  would  be  a  most  cumbersome  proceeding,  and  it 
fails  in  Warnstorf's  treatment  of  the  Sphaynacece.  On  the  whole, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  examples  from  the  standpoint  of 
bibliographic  citation  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ! — E.  D.  Merrill, 
Bureau  of  Science,  Manila. 

Alopecurus  ^qualis  Sobolewski,  Fl.  Petropol.  p.  16  (1799), 
In  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  1907,  p.  396,  Schinz  &  Thellung  propose  this 
name,  to  displace  A.fulvus  Smith,  Enylish  Botany,  t.  1467  (June 
1805),  current  in  all  floras  for  over  a  century  ;  and  the  name  has 
been  actually  adopted  in   the  last  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue, 
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and  in  the  British  Museum  List.  They  cite  there  Ledebour,  Fl. 
Kossica,  iv,  p.  465  (lSo3) — not  "  1833  "  as  given  by  Sehinz  & 
Thellung, — as  quoting  the  name  of  1799  among  the  synonyms  of  the 
admitted  species,  A.fulvus.  They  could  not,  however,  have  referred 
to  the  Flora  in  question,  where  the  "  description  "  of  A.  ceqimlis  con- 
sists of  3  words — "  aristis  gluma  sequalibus."  This  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient in  the  absence  of  authentic  specimens  to  oust  a  well-established 
British  name  associated  with  a  full  description  and  an  excellent  plate, 
and  the  single  character  given  is  hardly  distinctive.  The  evidence  of 
its  identity  with  A.fulvus  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  no  wonder 
that  Ledebour  ignored  the  name,  while  admitting  in  the  synonymy 
Ruprecht's  note.  It  is  hoped  that  botanists  will  not  adopt  it  in 
future  citations  for  the  correct  scientific  name  of  the  grass. — F.  N. 
Williams. 

Plantago  cERATOPHi'LLA  Hoffm.  &  Link.  This  is  usually 
named  P.  Coronopus  var.  ceratopliyllon  Ra])in  by  British  botanists; 
but  I  believe  that  its  perennial  more  or  less  woody  root,  and  other 
characters,  make  its  claims  to  specific  distinction  rather  strong.  The 
leaf-cutting  varies  considerably,  even  in  the  same  station.  I  possess 
specimens  from  Charmouth,  Dorset  {R.  P.  Murray)  ;  Newquay, 
W.  Cornwall  {Vigurs)  ;  and  Blackpool,  W.  Lanes  {Wheldoii). 
Mr.  Druce  also  records  it  from  near  Dover,  E.  Kent.  I  have  myself 
observed  it  at  Parkstone,  Dorset;  Seaton,  S.  Devon;  Brean  Down, 
N.  Somerset  (in  two  forms,  one  of  which  has  very  hairy  foliage)  ; 
Tongue,  W.  Sutherland  ;  and  Greenore  Point,  Co.  Wexford.  Decaisne, 
in  DC.  Prodromus,  made  this  a  synonym  of  P.  macrorrhiza  Poiret 
(P.  crifhmoUles  Desf.)  ;  but  Mr.  E.  Gr.  Baker  points  out  that  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  description  :  and  Mr.  Lacaita,  who  knows 
P.  macrorhiza  well,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  assures  me  that  the 
identification  cannot  stand.  P.  ccmtopltylla  seems,  at  least  in 
Britain,  to  be  purely  a  coast-plant,  as  a  rule  occurring  on  rocks, 
though  sometimes  it  grows  in  sandy  soil. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Carex  evoluta  Hartni.  On  May  19  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Turfmoor  near  Glastonbury  to  get  a  specimen  of  this  hybrid  sedge 
for  Mr.  Hunnybun  to  draw,  and  to  examine  the  plant  in  an  earlier 
state  than  in  1915  and  1916.  In  1917  the  sudden  and  very  serious 
floods  at  the  end  of  June,  when  9'8l!  inches  of  rain  fell  in  21)  hours 
near  Bruton,  prevented  me  on  July  2nd  from  leaving  the  raised  rail- 
way which  intersects  the  moor  ;  but  this  May,  Turfmoor  is  drier  than 
often  in  summer,  and  the  vegetation  advanced.  All  the  sedges 
generally  found  on  these  moors  were  already  in  flower,  with  the 
exception  of  C.  Pseudo-Cyperus  which  showed  no  sign  of  Hower-buds, 
until  after  two  hours'  search  I  came  across  three  immature  flowering- 
spikes.  The  young  leaves  of  that  Carex  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in 
colour,  width,  and  texture  to  those  of  G.  striyosa,  the  drawing  of 
which  in  Bentham's  Handbook  is  misleading  as  to  leaves,  which  are 
often  very  broad.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find  not  only  a  greater 
quantity  of  C.  evoluta  growing  with  0.  lasiocarpa  in  the  original 
(1915)  station,  but  some  fine  plants  of  it  in  a  different  enclosure 
several  hundred  yards  away.  It  there  grows  with  very  robust  rlparia 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  lasiocarpa  ;   whereas  in  the  original  station 
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1  still  see  no  true  riparia.  The  hybrid  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
small  G.  riparia,  but  it  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  at  sight  by 
the  foliage,  which  is  green  and  not  glaucous,  much  narrower  and  more 
channelled,  and  far  smoother  at  the  margins.  It  sends  up  from  the 
creeping  rootstook  small  clumps  of  leaves  of  very  distinct  habit,  and 
apparently  without  a  flowering-spike  for  a  year  or  two.  C.  evoluta 
should  be  searched  for  in  England  where  C.  lasiocarpa  (C.  Jili- 
formis  L.)  and  C  riparia  occur  in  the  same  district. — H.  S. 
Thompson. 

Veronica  Crista-galli  (p.  155).  This  plant  was  recorded  from 
the  Sussex  locality  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley  in  this  Journal 
for  1906,  p.  49.  This  interesting  Eastern  species  seems  Avell  able  to 
hold  its  own  amongst  our  native  plants,  as  the  late  Mr.  Tliomas 
Hilton  noted  the  plant  at  Hentield  in  1S88. — C.  E.  Salmon. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 


Matthew  B.  Slateb,  who  died  at  Malton,  Yorkshire,  in  Feb- 
ruarjf  last,  at  the  age  of  88,  succeeded  his  father  as  a  nurseryman  and 
landscape  gardener  at  Malton,  but  for  many  years  had  taken  no  active 
part  in  the  business.  He  was  a  man  of  kindly  and  genial  disposition, 
much  liked  by  his  large  circle  of  acquaintance  ;  until  within  the  last  few 
years  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  yearly  visit  to  London,  in  summer, 
and  always  arranged  to  spend  an  afternoon  or  evening  Avith  his  old 
Yorkshire  acquaintance,  Dr.  Braithwaite  at  Clapham,  and  J.  Gr.  Baker 
at  Kew.  Slater  communicated  a  number  of  localities  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
llobinson  for  his  Flora  of  the  East  Biding.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Kichard  Spruce  ;  when  the  latter  came  back  from  South  America,  he 
settled  at  the  village  of  Welburn,  near  Castle  How^ard.  Spruce  was 
lonely,  and  more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  and  Slater  made  a  point  of  going 
over  to  see  and  cheer  him  once  a  week.  He  was  appointed  Spruce's 
executor,  and  placed  all  the  papers  relating  to  his  South  American 
travels  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Alfred  Bussell  Wallace,  Mho  had  gone 
over  a  good  deal  of  the  same  ground.  Wallace  arranged,  and  added 
to  them,  and  in  1908  published  them  in  two  volumes  as  Notes  of  a 
Botanist  on  the  Amazon  and  Andes  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1909,  149). 
Slater  edited  the  mosses  for  a  second  edition  of  J.  Gr.  Baker's  North 
Yorkshire;  the  district  had  been  explored  by  several  competent 
men  such  as  Mr.  Ingham  of  York,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Whitby, 
Mr.  Barnes  of  Harrogate,  and  by  Slater  himself  :  as  a  result,  over 
a  hundred  species  were  added  to  the  list,  as  well  as  the  Hepatics, 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  first  edition.  Slater  also  took  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  Malton  Naturalists'  Society  in  1880: 
in  1889  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society.  A  portrait 
with  brief  biography  is  given  in  The  Naturalist  for  March. — J.  G.  B. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  2nd  May,  1918, 
Dr.  Marie  Stopes  gaye  the  substance  of  her  paper,  ^'  Bennettites 
Scottii,^'  sp.  nov.,  a  Eurojiean  Petrifaction  with  foliage,"  as  follows  : — 
A  new  species  of   Bciinctfites  is    described,   cxtcrnallv   very  like  a 
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WiUiamsonia  "  fruit "  both  as  regards  shape  and  size.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  young  vegetative  trunk,  probably  a  "  sproutling."  The  three 
main  points  of  particular  interest  about  it  are : — (1)  It  is  the 
smallest  trunk  of  Bennettites  yet  known  ;  (2)  It  is  the  first  Euro- 
pean specimen  to  include  v^ell-petrified  young  foliage  ;  (3)  It  is  well 
preserved,  and  elucidates  some  anatomical  details  of  leaf- structure  not 
completely  knovpn  from  the  American  specimens.  The  leaf -anatomy 
is  of  the  parallel-veined  type  with  well  differentiated  upper  and  lower 
surfaces.  To  the  lower  surfaces  are  attached  masses  of  hairs  which 
almost  simulate  a  tissue.     The  leaflets  lie  still  folded  in  the  bud. 

Me.  J.  A.  Wheldon  sends  us  a  reprint  of  the  very  useful  and 
comprehensive  paper  "  On  the  Collection,  Taxonomy,  and  Ecology  of 
the  Sphagna  "  which  was  published  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Naturalist  for  November,  December,  and  January  last. 

A  PAPER  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Salisbury  entitled  "  The  Ecology  of  Scrub 
in  Hertfoi'dshii-e :  A  Study  in  Colonization  "  appears  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society,  xvii.  pt.  i. 
issued  in  April, 

In  the  Naturalist  for  April  the  Rev.  W.  Johnson  announces  the 
discovery  on  the  shore  rocks  at  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  of  Sarco- 
2'>yyenia  gibha  Nyl.,  a  lichen  new  to  Britain. 

The  Annals  of  Botany  issued  in  April  contains  an  obituary 
notice,  with  bibliography,  of  the  late  Ethel  Sargant,  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Scott,  and  papers  on  "  The  Response  of  Pilobolus  to  Light,"  by 
Rosalie  Parr ;  "  The  Structure  of  the  Cytoplasm  in  the  Cells  of 
Alicularia  scalaris,^^  by  M.  F.  Rivett ;  "  A  Comparative  List 
of  Fern  Pinna-traces,"  by  R.  C.  Davie ;  "  The  Lactiferous  System  of 
Hevea  hrasiliensis  and  its  Protective  Function,"  by  A.  Sharpies ;  a 
systematic  study  of  North  American  Convallariacece,  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Gates ;  a  paper  on  "  Organic  Plant  Poisons-Phenols,"  by  Winifred 
Brenchley  ;  "  Studies  on  the  Embryo-sac  and  Fertilization  in  Oeno- 
thera,'''' by  M.  Ishikawa;  and  some  very  interesting  "Fragments  of  the 
Flower  Biology  of  Westralian  Plants,"  by  Oswald  H.  Sargent. 

The  Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradenyia  (vi. 
part  4 :  dated  December  1917,  but  only  lately  to  hand)  contains  an 
enumeration,  by  Mr.  T.  Petch,  of  the  plants  included  in  two  collec- 
tions of  medicinal  seeds  exported  from  Ceylon  to  Holland  in  1762 
and  1785  respectively  :  the  first  contained  a  hundred  packets  and  was 
sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Delft ;  the  second,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
went  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden.  The  lists  contain  the 
native  names  and  the  seeds,  followed  by  those,  often  identical,  in  use 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  scientific  name  of  the  plant. 

The  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (Botany:  xliv  no.  296) 
contains  the  Hooker  Lecture,  "  On  the  Natural  Classification  of  Plants 
as  exemplified  in  the  Filicales,"  delivered  by  Prof.  Bower  last  June ; 
a  paper  on  "  Two  Critical  Plants  of  the  Greek  Flora  "  (  Thymus  Sib- 
thorpii  Benth.  and  Grepis  rutilans,  sp.  n.)  ;  and  "A  Systematic 
Study  of  the  North  American  Melanthacecs  from  the  Genetic  Stand- 
point," by  Dr.  R.  R.  Gates. 
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NOTES  ON  ORCHIS  MASCULA  AND  O.  MORIO. 
By  Colonel  M.  J.  Godfert,  F.L.S. 

Os  May  9th,  191S,  three  days  after  the  anniversary  of  the  date 
on  which  Hermann  Miiller  first  succeeded  in  witnessing  the  fertiUza- 
tion  of  Orchis  mascida  by  humble-bees  on  Stromberg  Hill  in  1869, 
and  thus  confirmed  by  actual  observation  the  truth  of  Darwin's 
theory  as  to  the  method  of  fertilization  of  this  orchis,  I  made  an 
expedition  from  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,  to  a  certain  place  where 
mascula  and  morio  grow  together,  mainly  in  the  hope  of  finding 
hybrids  between  these  two  species.  I  came  to  a  large  field  carpeted 
with  thousands  of  cowslips,  and  with  two  great  colonies  of  mascula, 
which  the  country  people  there  call  "  llegals,"  and  as  they  were  mag- 
nificent in  all  the  glory  of  full  flower,  they  well  deserved  the  name. 
O.  morio  was  also  abundant,  but  mostly  grew  in  other  parts  of  the 
field,  though  a  few  scattered  plants  were  intermixed  with  mascula. 

I  sat  down  to  watch  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasant  surroundings, 
hoping  that  I  might  see  insects  visiting  the  flowers.  In  this,  how- 
ever, I  was  for  a  long  time  disappointed,  hut  later,  when  I  began  to 
move  about  and  look  for  hybrids,  I  saw  a  large  humble-bee,  with  a 
conspicuous  yellow  patch  on  the  thorax  (Apathtis  vestalis?),  alight 
on  a  plant  of  O.  mascula,  and  visit  two  or  three  flowers,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  spike.  At  long  and  uncertain  intervals  I  subse- 
quently saw  no  less  than  six  humble-bees  of  two  species — one  was 
very  large  and  entirely  black,  apparently  Bomhus  harisellus — visit 
this  orchid,  and  got  close  enough  in  one  case  to  see  the  insect  emerge 
from  the  flower  with  pollinia  affixed  to  its  head.  As  Darwin  was 
unsuccessful  in  seeing  meadow-orchids  visited  by  insects,  although  he 
had  observed  the  flowers  for  not  less  than  twenty  years  *,  I  felt  that 
my  expedition  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Botanists  have  long  been  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  spurs  of 
morio,  mascula,  and  some  other  orchids  are  dry,  and  contain  no  free 
honey.  Sprengel  called  the  spurs  of  these  orchids  false  nectaries 
(scheinsaftblumen),  and  thought  that  these  plants  existed  by  an 
organised  system  of  deception.  Darwin  (Fertilization  of  Orchids, 
p.  37)  did  not  believe  in  this,  rightly  considering  that  the  intelligence 
of  bees  was  of  too  high  an  order  to  allow  of  their  repeated  deception 
by  such  an  artifice,  and  certainly  when  one  sees  the  rapidity  and 
apparent  disgust  with  which  bees  immediate!}^  quit  a  plant  which  has 
nothing  to  give  them,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  bee  would  visit 
more  than  one  flower  of  such  a  plant.  I  saw  a  humble-bee  by  inad- 
vertence alight  on  a  spike  of  Plantago  lanceolata,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  spurned  it  from  him  made  me  smile.  Further,  these 
orchids  grow  in  spikes,  and  the  spurs  are  turned  inwards  amongst  the 
flowers :  I  do  not  believe  that  any  bee  sees  or  notices  the  spurs  at  all 
before  he  alights  on  the  flower. 

Darwin  discovered  that  the  spur  of  these  orchids  consists  of  two 
layers,  and  relates  {op.  cit.  40)  that  when  he  cut  oil'  the  end  of  the 

*  Miiller,  Discourse  before  the  Naturhistorischen  Verein  fiir  Eheinland  und 
Westfalen,  1869. 
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spur  of  0.  joyramidalis,  a  surprising  quantity  of  fluid  was  emitted  on 
gently  squeezing  it,  although  the  inside  of  the  spur  was  quite  dry. 
He  therefore  concluded  that  the  honey  was  secreted  between  the 
outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  spur,  and  that  the  inner  delicate  mem- 
brane was  pierced  by  visiting  insects  ;  he  elaborated  the  ingenious 
theory  that  the  extra  time  thus  taken  to  suck  the  nectar  was  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  time  required  for  the  viscid  discs  to  set  firm 
on  the  insect's  head. 

Delpino,  however,  whose  writings  on  kindred  subjects  are  of  sur- 
passing interest,  will  have  none  of  this,  and  maintains  that  these 
orchids,  with  their  "enormous  development  of  an  illusory  spur, /br- 
merlif  melliferous,  but  now  dry,"  have  lost  their  power  of  secreting 
honey,  that  their  nectaries  are  a,ti'ophied,  that  it  is  a  case  of  organic 
degeneration,  that  they  are  on  the  high  road  to  extinction.  He 
admits  Avillingly  that  sometimes  liquid  is  found  between  the  walls  of 
the  spur,  but  says  it  is  only  "water  of  transpiration,  or  at  the  most 
'  linfa,'  never  honey."  Whilst  he  thinks  that  this  "  linfa "  might 
attract  a  moth  like  Acontia  luctuosa,  on  whose  proboscis  Darwin 
recorded  7  pairs  of  pollinia  of  A.  pyramidalis,  he  considers  it  totally 
improbable  that  it  could  attract  humble-bees.  As,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  these  insects  do  visit  these  orchids,  he  seeks  another 
explanation  in  the  theory,  too  ingenious  to  be  true,  that  they  go  to 
collect  pollen,  which  they  find  beautifully  assembled  in  packets  and 
masses  ready  for  convenient  transport.  His  vivid  imagination  further 
suggests  that  when  they  reach  home  their  commdes  disembarrass  them 
of  the  load  by  which  they  are  temporarily  inconvenienced.  It  is, 
however,  very  improbable  that  the  pollen  of  orchids,  tightly  packed 
and  compressed  as  it  is,  would  be  of  any  use  to  bees,  as  it  is  so  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  pollen  which  they  collect  from  other 
flowers.  Midler,  too,  saw  bees  endeavouring  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
pollinia,  and  sometimes  succeeding,  an  act  which  is  quite  at  variance 
with  intentional  collection.  As  to  mascula  and  morio  tending  towards 
extinction,  though  local  they  are  abundant.  Darwin  (op.  cit.  279) 
says  that  of  13  species  growing  within  a  mile  of  his  house,  morio  was 
the  only  one  sufficiently  abundant  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  vegetation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  mascula  and  morio  are  effec- 
tively fertilized  in  this  country. 

On  this  day  I  found  pollen  on  the  stigma  of  mascula  in  several 
cases.  I  carefully  examined  four  spikes  of  mascula  gathered  on 
April  30th,  and  found  that  no  less  than  forty-one  pollinia  had  been 
removed,  and  four  stigmas  fertilized.  Of  specimens  of  morio  col- 
lected on  May  9th,  I  noted  the  following  results  : — 

1  spike.     9  flowers  open,  4  with  both  poll,  i-emoved  and  3  'i  . , , 

1      "         q  "  5  "  "  l\   stTgrnas. 

!      "       ,^^  "  t  "  "  '^fertilized. 

J-  )>  -L^  >>  '  »>  »  'J  J 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  state  that  four  other  spikes  had  not 
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been  visited  at  all,  but  these  were  younger,  and  in  all  probability- 
would  have  been  visited  afterwards. 

I  ascertained  by  examination  with  a  Coddington  lens  that  the 
outer  wall  in  morio  was  very  thin  and  coloured,  and  the  inner  laj^er, 
which  appeared  to  be  contiguous  with  it,  consisted,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  of  a  whitish  relatively  thick  layer  of  apparently  spongy  cellular 
tissue ;  the  inner  surface  of  this  layer  was  covered  with  minute 
papillte.  When  it  was  gently  squeezed  a  small  quantity  of  clean 
liquid  was  exuded  at  the  cut  end,  which  retreated  back  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  was  removed,  and  was  not  sticky.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  someone  accustomed  to  dissect  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  would  investigate  this  fluid  and 
determine  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  honey,  and  whether  the  layer 
of  spongy  tissue  is  similar  to  that  wdiich  ordinarily  secretes  honey. 
Delpino  states  that  there  is  no  ti-ace  whatever  of  the  glandular  tissue 
proper  to  honey-secreting  surfaces.  He  only  speaks,  however,  of 
Italian  specimens,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  ascertain  definitely 
whether  this  is  really  the  case  with  the  British  plant. 

I  could  not  find  a  single  hybrid  betw^een  mascula  and  morio. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at ;  except  pei'haps,  with  marsh  orchids, 
hybrids  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
one  should  occur,  not  only  that  the  same  insect  should  pass  from  the 
flower,  say  of  morio,  to  that  of  mascula  (and  bees  generally  are 
fairly  constant  in  visiting  one  species  at  a  time),  but  also  that  the 
flower  should  not  be  subsequently  visited  by  an  insect  bearing  pollen 
from  another  plant  of  mascula,  as,  if  this  took  place,  the  prepotency 
of  the  pollen  of  the  plant's  own  species  would  entirely  nullify  the 
effect  of  the  previous  pollinization  by  the  pollen  of  another  species 
(Darwin,  Cross  and  Self-fertilization  of  Flants,  p.  392).  I,  how- 
ever, found  three  beautiful  spikes  of  mascula  which  appeared  to  be 
pure  white  except  in  the  throat  of  the  flowpr,  which  is  greenish 
yellow:  under  the  lens,  however,  very  faint-coloured  spots  Avere 
perceptible  on  the  lip. 

But  my  best  discovery  was  a  spike  of  morio,  each  flower  of  which 
liad  three  perfect  labella,  the  two  upper  petals  having  developed  in 
length,  breadth,  colour,  and  markings,  into  exact  duplicates  of  the 
true  lip,  but  without  a  spur.  This  forms  strong  evidence  against 
Darwin's  theory  that  the  lip  is  a  compound  organ,  made  up  of  one 
petal  and  two  petuloid  stamens.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  all  six 
stamens  would  have  been  required  to  form  the  thi'ee  li])s  in  this 
flower  :  but  the  column  with  its  stamen  was  present  and  normal.  T 
think  w^e  may  safely  conclude  that,  since  the  two  jjetals  in  this  flower 
had  been  able  to  develop  into  perfect  replicas  of  the  lip,  that  the 
latter  is  normally  only  a  more  fully -developed  j^etal.  In  this 
abnormal  plant  all  three  sepals  were  spreading  wide  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  not  convergent  into  a  hood,  which  latter  is  always  a 
marked  characteristic  of  morio  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  flower  was  a  perfect  instance  of  peloria,  as  far  as  the  sepals 
and  petals  were  concerned.  The  two  lip-like  petals  sprang  from  the 
outside  of  the  base  of  the  column,  the  true  lip  being  joined  to  tlie 
column   in   the  usual   wav  ;    on   each   side   between   the    liu  and    tlic 
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column  there  Avas  a  conspicuous  conical  white  tooth,  evidently  rudi- 
ments of  anthers.  The  flower  had  been  well  visited  by  insects  ;  of  four 
flowers  open  no  less  than  three  had  masses  of  pollen  on  the  stigma, 
one  of  them  having  a  complete  pollinium  tliere.  None  of  the  flowers 
Imd  had  their  own  pollinia  removed  except  one,  from  which  one  of  the 
two  only  had  been  taken.  Possibly  this  may  have  been  due  to  some 
of  the  insects  alighting  on  one  of  the  lip-like  petals,  and  thus  not 
being  in  the  proper  position  to  remove  the  pollinia.  The  column 
spur  and  ovary  were  all  normal. 

On  the  18th  May  I  watched  a  field  full  of  O.  morio  for  some 
hours  in  hot  sunshine.  I  caught  a  specimen  of  Apathus  riqyesfris  on 
Fedimilaris  sylvafica  with  two  pairs  of  pollinia  attached  to  its  head, 
so  that  it  had  evidently  deserted  morio  for  the  latter.  I  soon  after 
saw  another  specimen  of  the  same  bee  visit  a  spike  of  morio.  With 
this  exception  I  did  not  see  a  single  insect  of  any  kind  visit  this 
orchis.  There  were  not  many  humble-bees  about,  but  those  on  the 
wing  evidently  much  preferred  the  flowers  of  Pedicularis  to  those  of 
morio.  I  noticed  one  fly  round  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  viorioSj 
and  then  pick  out  a  plant  of  Pedicularis  growing  in  the  middle  of 
them,  which  was  so  inconspicuous  that  I  did  not  see  it  until  the  bee 
di-ew  my  attention  to  it.  But  although  there  was  so  little  doing  on 
this  day,  I  found  evidence  that  morio  is  freely  and  effectually  ferti- 
lized. There  were  as  yet  very  few  spikes  whose  flowering  was  over, 
but  I  gathered  seven,  from  various  parts  of  the  field,  with  the  following 
results : — 

Ovary  visibly  swelled 

and  evidently  ferti-  Ovary  not 

lized  in  swelled  in 

1 8  flowers.  4  flowers. 

2 7       „  3      „ 

3 11       „  1      ,,     (the  top  one). 

4 5       „  3      „ 

o o        ,,  ^       M 

6 8       ,,  3      ,, 

7 4       „  6       ,,     (of  these  4  still  unfaded). 

Therefore,  omitting  spike  no.  7,  Avhich  is  not  a  fair  criterion,  for 
one  of  the  6  flowers  had  pollen  on  the  stigmaj  though  the  ow&Yy  had 
not  vet  begun  to  swell,  we  find  forty-four  swollen  and  developed 
ovaries  against  sixteen  not  swollen.  There  were  not  very  many 
Bombi  about,  but  those  on  the  wing  evidently  much  preferred  the 
flowers  of  Pedicularis  to  those  of  morio.  There  were  a  few  spikes 
of  morio  of  a  delicate  pink  colour  scattered  singly  over  the  field, 
much  more  pleasing  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  purple  ones,  but  of 
fifteen  which  I  gathered  only  two  had  one  flower  and  two  had  two 
flowers  fertilized,  whilst  in  them  all  onl}^  one  flower  had  both  pollinia 
removed,  and  one  other  flower  one  only.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
they  are  less  attractive  to  Bomhi  than  the  ordinary  purple  spikes. 
In  the  whole  field  I  saw  only  one  pure  white  morio  which  had  not 
vet  been  visited.     I  noticed  at  Pisa  that  pink  varieties  of  the  purple 
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Orchis  laxiflora  were  fairly  numerous,  but  white  ones  were  much 
rarer.  Some  of  the  morio  had  a  conspicuous  white  central  area  on 
the  lip,  but,  judging  from  the  number  of  stigmas  fei"tilized,  these 
seemed  to  be  less  attractive  than  the  ordinary  form. 


A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  BOTANIST  FRIENDSHIP. 

Bt  G.  S.  Boulgeb,  F.L.S. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Orioli,  the  antiquarian  booksellers  of  Museum 
Street,  last  year  submitted  to  me  a  most  interesting  copy  of  Par- 
kinson's Paradisus  which  has  now  found  a  suitable  home  with 
the  other  Tradescants  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  a  nearly  perfect 
example  of  the  first  edition  which  was  published  in  1629,  when  the 
author  (of  whom  a  portrait  by  C.  Switzer  appears  facing  p.  1)  was  in 
his  62nd  year.  A  few  pages  are  worn  or  slightly  torn  at  the  margin. 
The  calf  binding  is  old,  but  apparently  not  original,  and  is  some- 
what misleadingly  labelled  on  the  back  "  Parkinson's  Herbal,"  a 
title  belonging  rather  to  his  Theatrum  Botanicum,  which  he  did 
not  publish  until  1640,  when  he  was  seventy-two. 

The  interest  of  this  book,  however,  consists  in  the  MS.  matter 
which  it  contains.  Whilst  there  is  only  a  single  blank  sheet  (2  pages) 
as  end-paper  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  there  are  thirteen 
(26  pp.)  at  the  end,  besides  the  remains  of  one  torn  out.  These  seem 
to  be  of  paper  contemporary  with  the  imprint,  and  bear  a  small 
water-mark  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  first  of  these  pages,  the 
seventh,  and  the  last  seventeen  remain  blank ;  but  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  half  the  sixth  contain  MS.  lists  of  plants  headed 
"  Reseved  since  the  Impression  of  this  Booke  "  ;  and  on  the  eighth 
and  ninth  pages,  in  another  hand,  is  a  MS.  list  headed  "  Trees  found 
in  M''-  Tradescants  Ground  when  it  came  into  my  possession."  This 
latter  list  is  almost  certainly  in  Elias  Ashmole's  handwriting ;  and, 
as  he  took  possession  of  the  Tradescant's  garden  at  South  Lambeth 
on  the  death  of  John  Ti-adescant  the  younger  in  1662,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  print  the  list,  with  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  names, 
for  comparison  with  that  given  by  Sir  William  Watson  (Phil.  Trans, 
xlvi.  160 )  of  those  remaining  in  1749.  The  thirty  trees  enumerated 
are  as  follows  : — 

Platinus  orientalis  vei'us  {Plafanns  orien  falls  L.). 

Platinus  occidentalis,  aut  Virginensis  {Flatamis  occidenta- 
lish.). 

Arbor  siliquosa  Virginensis  spinosa,  Locus  nostratibus  dicta 
(^Bobinia  Fscndacacia  L.). 

Cerasus  racemosa  qubida  [quibusdam]  Padus  Theophrasti  dicta 
(^Prnnus  Padus  L.). 

Periclymenum  erectum  flore  rubro  (^Lonicera  alpigena  L.). 

Nux  Vesicaria,  Altera  Virginensis  (Sfaplij/lea  h'ifolia  L.). 

Euonymus  Theophrasti  {J£uony)iius  curojjwus  L.). 
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JjoUxs  Arhor  {Cel fin  ai/sfral is  Jj.). 

Saiubucus  Rosea  ( Vlhuriium  Opuhis  vav.  sferilis). 

Arbor  Juda^  (Cercis  Siliquustrum  L.). 

Corn  us  Mas  (Cormis  Has  L.). 

Cornus  Fcemina  (Connis  sanr/i/ inert  L.). 

Latana,  sive  Vihurnuiu  (T^iln/rninii  Laiitrnw  L.). 

(Tuaicuin  Pataviiiuni  {Diospt/ros  Lotus  L.). 

S_yringa  alba  (Si/rinf/a  vulgaris  L.  var.  alba). 
•  Pyracantba  {Pyracantha  coccinea  Eoemer). 

Ala  tenuis  (HJiamniis  Ala  f  emus  L.). 

Arbutus  {Arhvtus  Vnedo  L.). 

Castanea  Equina  {^scuh/s  Hippocaslanum  L.). 

Pinaster  {Finns  Pinaster  L.). 

Laurus  Tinus  {Viburnum  Tinus  L.). 

Laurus  Tinus  Lusitanicus  flora  [_sic\  glabro  {Primus  lusi- 
tanica  L.). 

Tillia  {Tilia  tuilqaris  Hayne). 

Tamariscus  {Tatnarix  anglica  Webb). 

Aear  majus  latifolium  {Acer  Pseudoplatanus  L.). 

Khus  Virginiana  {Phns  typliina  L.). 

Vitis  Virginensis  {Vitis  quinquefolia  Lam.). 

Apoeynum,  sive  Periploca  repens  {Periploca  r/rceca  L.  ?). 

Althea  arborea  flore  albo  fundo  purpureo,  Montis  Olbiae  {Hibis- 
cus syriaciis  L.). 

Seseli  iKthiopicum  Frutex  {^npleurum  fruticosum  L.). 

Aslimole  here  uses  for  tlie  most  part  the  names  employed  by  the 
younger  Tradescant  in  the  Museum  Tradescantianvm  (1656),  which 
contains  a  full  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  garden 
in  Latin  and  English.  Thus,  on  p.  74,  we  find  "  Acer  Majus  Lati- 
folium,  sive  Pseudo-platanns.  The  great  Maple  or  Cycamore  tree  "  ; 
on  p.  88,  "  Arbutus  sive  Virido  [evidently  a  misprint  for  Unedo], 
the  Strawberry  tree";  on  p.  119,  "  Guaiacum  Patavinum.  Indian 
Date  plum  tree";  on  p.  120,  "Hedera  Virginiana,  sc.  vitis,  Vir- 
ginian Iv}''  or  Vine "  ;  on  p.  133,  '*  Laurus  tinus  Lusitanicus  folio 
glabro,  smooth  wilde  Bay  of  Portugall "  ;  on  p.  135,  -"  Locusta  Vir- 
giniana arbor,  Virginian  Locus  tree "  and  *'  Lotus  arbor,  Nettle 
tree." 

Sir  William  Watson  (o^?.  c?Y.),  after  a  brief  allusion  to  Trades- 
cant's  life  and  to  the  Spiderwort,  Astei-,  and  Daffodil  that  bore  his 
name,  says  :  "  He  first  planted  here  the  Cupressus  Americanus  Acacise 
foliis  deciduis  .  .  .  now  one  of  the  great  Ornaments  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  Grarden  at  Witton."  This  is,  of  course,  Taxodium  disfichum 
Kich.     As  remaining  in  the  Lambeth  Garden  he  then  mentions  onl}^ 

Borrago  latifolia  senapervirens  C.  B.  {Anchusa  senq^ervirens  L.) 
Poh'gonatum    vulgare     latifolium    C.    B.    {P.    mult  if.  ovum    All.) 
Aristolochia  clematitis  recta  C  B.  {A.  Clematitis  L.)  ;  Dracontium' 
Dod.  {Dracunculus  vulgaris  L.)  ;  two  trees  of  Arbutus,  "  the  largest 
I  have  seen  "  ;  and  Phamnus  catliarticus,  "about  20  Feet  high  and' 
near  a  Foot  in  diameter." 

The  lists  on  the  second  and  four  following  pages  seem  all  wi'itten 
by  one  hand,  though  at  different  dates  and  with  diiferent  pens  and 
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ink.  As  the  second  heading  "  lieseved  In  the  yeare  1630  from  forrin 
partes  "  occurs  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  presumably  the  plants 
enumerated  above  this  were  received  in  1629,  the  year  in  which  the 
book  was  published.  The  list  begins  : — "  Inprimis  Sittissos  Amaran- 
tinum,"  and  the  spelling  of  both  Latin  and  English  names  is  re- 
markable ;  as,  for  example,  "  The  Great  whyt  Henuntcula  single,  on 
other  sort  of  Dubble  whyt  Anemone  "  etc.  Some  names  liave  such 
mai'ginal  notes  as  "from  Morine,"  "from  Mr.  Kobine,"  "from 
france  Kobyne,"  and  "from  moonser  Robyne." 

One  entry  is  significant.  It  runs  as  follows : — 
"from  moonser  Kobyne  on  German  Rose  of  m''-  parkinson  which  Is 
Called  Rosa  Austrlaca  flore  phenissio."  On  my  first  sight  of  these 
MS.  lists,  I  thought  they  might  be  the  work  of  Parkinson  himself  in 
preparation  for  that  second  edition  of  the  Paradisus  which,  appearing 
in  1656,  after  his  death,  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  have  been 
"  corrected  and  enlarged,"  but  does  not  in  fact  appear  to  have  been 
either  one  or  the  other.  Beginning,  as  they  do,  immediately  after 
the  first  publication  of  the  book,  I  thought  they  might  well  be  so  ; 
and  there  are  no  known  manuscripts  of  Parkinson  extant  with  which 
comparison  of  handwriting  would  have  been  possible.  This  entry, 
however,  was  decisive,  and  I  was  on  reading  it  thrown  back  upon  the 
conclusion  that  the  lists  are  the  work  of  Parkinson's  friend  the  elder 
John  Tradescant. 

A  little  further  on  "Red  Honnysottle  "  is  recorded,  apparently 
also  from  "  moonser  Robyne " ;  and  then  under  1630  "  from  Con- 
stantinoble  on  Narciss,  on  Citlamen,  4  Renunttulosae,"  two  tulips, 
and  "4  sortes  of  Anemones"  ....  "  Reseved  In  the  yeare  1631 
from  M'-  Rene  Morine  Inprimis  Renunttulus  Asiatitus  flore  Duplice 
luteo  ....  from  Bruxsills  6  Hiasinthos."  The  first  list  for  1632 
occupies  more  than  a  page  and  ends  with  "  from  Brussells  i  6  Tuiipes  "  ; 
but  lis  followed  by  another  short  one  for  the  same  year  and  by  the 
lengthy  concluding  one,  for  1633. 

The  spelling  of  these  lists  is,  as  will  be  realized  from  these  speci- 
mens, phonetic  and  illiterate.  One  peculiarity  in  it  is  the  uniform 
spelling  of  "  one  "  as  "  on."  There  is  also  a  remarkable  initial  I,  so 
adorned  with  complex  flourishes  as  to  lend  colour  to  the  notion  that 
the  wi'iter  may  after  all  have  been  of  Netherlandish  origin.  On 
sending  notes  on  these  two  points  to  Mr.  F.  Madan,  Bodley's 
Librarian,  together  with  a  tracing  of  a  monogram  signature  appended 
to  a  note  in  the  body  of  the  book  in  which  "  Eli- "  and  "  A  "  seem 
clearly  discernible,  I  learnt  from  him  that  the  two  first-named  pecu- 
liarities occur  in  the  MS.  narrative  of  the  Russian  voyage  attributed 
to  Tradescant  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1895,  p.  35)  and  that  the  signature  is 
almost  certainly  Ashmole's. 

The  elder  Tradescant  died  in  August  1637.  If  this  interesting 
volume  had  retained  the  original  fly-leaves  at  the  beginning,  they  may 
have  borne  evidence  of  the  presentation  of  this  early  copy  by  its 
author  to  his  friend  and  contemporary  the  elder  Tradescant,  or,  of 
course,  it  may  have  been  purchased ;  but  as  bearing  on  the  friendship 
of  these  two  men  I  have  brought  together  all  the  passages  in  his 
Parailisus  in  which  Parkinson  mentions  Tradescant. 
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"  Psendonarcissus  aureus  'maximna  Jlore  fleno,  sive  Rosens 
Tradescanti.  The  greatest  double  yellow  bastard  Daffodill,  or  lohn 
Tnidescant  his  great  Kose  Daffodill.  This  Prince  of  Daffodils 
belongeth  primarily  to  lohn  Tradescant,  as  the  first  founder  thereof. 
....  The  first  and  greatest  kinde,  we  had  lirst  from  lohn  Tradescant 
(as  I  said  before)  whether  raised  from  seed,  or  gained  from  beyond 
Sea,  I  know  not." 

On  p.  141,  he  writes  of  "  Moly  Indicum."  "  It  grew  also  with 
lohn  Tradescante  at  Canterbury,  who  sent  me  the  head  of  bulbes  to  see, 
and  afterwards  a  roote,  to  plant  it  in  my  garden  "  (pp.  102,  104). 

'■''  Phalanqium   Ephemeriim    Vircjininmim    loannis    Tradescant. 
The  soon  fading  Spider- wort  of  Virginia,  or  Tradescant  his  Spider- 
wort.     This  Spider-wort  is  of  late  knowledge,  and  for  it  the  Christian 
world  is  indebted  vnto  that  painfull  industrious  searcher,  and  louer  of 
all    natures  varieties,  John  Tradescant  (sometimes  belonging  to  the 
right  Honourable  Lord  Robert  Earle  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Treasurer  of 
England  in  his  time,  and  then  vnto  the  right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Wotton  at  Canterbury  in  Kent,  and  lastly  vnto  the  late  Duke   of 
Buckingham)  who  first  receiued  it  of  a  friend,  that  brought  it  out  of 
Virginia,  thinking  it  to  bee  the  Silke  Grasse  that  groweth  there,  and 
hath  imparted  hereof,  as   of  many   other   things,   both  to  me  and 
others  "  (p.  152).     This  first  record  of  the  plant  to  which  Ruppius  gave 
the  name  of  Tradescantia  in  his  Flora  Jenensis  (1718)  is  marked  in 
this  copy  with  a  {  in  ink.     Robert  Cecil  (whose  father.  Lord  Burleigh, 
by  the  way,  had  employed  Gerard)  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Shorne 
near   Canterbury.     He  died  in   1612,   at  which  date  Lord  Edward 
Wotton  owned  Boughton  Malherbe  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     The 
younger  Tradescant  was  born  at  Meopham  in   1608.     In  1617  we 
have  a  record  that  Tradescant  paid  the  expense  of  a  jDassenger  to 
Virginia  under  *'  Captain    Argall."      To  1618   belongs   Sir   Dudley 
Digges's  voyage  to  Russia,  which  Tradescant  seems  to  have  accom- 
panied (see  Journ.  Bot.  1895,  35),  and  in  1620  he  went  as  a  gentle- 
man volunteer  under  Sir  Samuel  Argall  against  the  Algerian  pirates. 
Probably  the  visit  to  Fermentera  mentioned   by  Pulteney    (Biogr. 
Sketches,  i.  176),  whence  he  brought  Trifolium  steUatum  L.,  belonged 
to  this  voyage.     In  1625  Parkinson  entered  Buckingham's  service  : 
in  1627  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  him  to  La  Rochelle  and  Rhe, 
whence  he  brought  "  Leucojura  marinum  maximum,"  i.  e.  Matthiola 
sinuata  L.  (Parkinson,  Theatrum,  p.  624)  ;  and  after  Buckingham's 
assassination  in   1628 — the  year  before  the  publication  of  the  Para- 
disus — he  entered  the   service  of  the  Queen   Henrietta    Maria  and 
established  his  garden,  and  presumably  his  "  Ark,"  at  Lambeth. 

On  p.  190,  (ifrojjos  of  OJadiolus,  Parkinson  says  :  "lohn  Trades- 
cante assured  mee,  that  bee  saw  many  acres  of  ground  in  Barbary 
spread  over  with  them." 

On  p.  346  appears  the  reference  to  Veratrum  album,  the  "  White 
Ellebor,"  which  gave  Hamel  the  clue  to  the  authorship  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Ashmolean  collection  describing  the  Russian  voyage  (Journ.  Bot. 
Z.c.)  : — "  In  some  parts  of  Russia,  in  that  abondance,  by  the  relation 
of  that  worthy,  curious,  and  diligent  searcher  and  preseruer  of  all 
natures  rarities  and  varieties,  my  very  good  friend,  lohn  Tradescante, 
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often  heretofore  remerabred,  that,  as  hee  said,  a  good  ship  might  be 
loaden  with  the  rootes  hereof,  which  hee  saw  in  an  Island  there." 

On  p.  388,  of  the  Mountain  Valerian,  Nardus  Montana  tuherosa, 
Parkinson  writes  : — "  The  Mountaine  Valerian  I  had  of  the  libei-alitie 
of  ray  louing  friend  lohn  Tradescante,  who  in  his  ti-auaile,  and  search 
of  natures  varieties,  met  with  it,  and  imparted  thereof  vnto  me." 

On  p.  528,  after  describing  the  Virginia  Strawberry,  Parkinson 
says  : — •"  There  is  another  very  like  vnto  this,  that  lohn  Tradescante 
brought  with  him  from  Brussels  long  agoe,  and  in  seuen  yeares  could 
neuer  see  one  berry  ripe  on  all  sides,  but  still  the  better  part  rotten, 
although  it  would  euery  yeare  flower  abundantly,  and  beare  very 
large  leaues." 

On  p.  574  occurs  : — "  John  Tradescantes  Chen-ie  is  most  usually 
sold  by  our  Nursery  Gardiners,  for  the  Archdukes  cherrie,  because 
they  haue  more  plenty  thereof,  and  will  better  be  increased  "  ;  and, 
under  Plums,  on  the  next  page, 

"  of  all  which  sorts,  the  choysest  for  goodnesse,  and  rarest  for  know- 
ledge, are  to  be  had  of  my  very  good  friend  Master  John  Trades- 
cante, who  hath  wonderfully  laboured  to  obtaine  all  the  rarest  fruits 
he  can  heare  off  in  any  place  in  Christendome,  Turky,  yea  or  the 
whole  world ;  as  also  with  Master  John  Millen,  dwelling  in  Okie 
streete,  who  from  John  Ti-adescante  and  all  others  that  haue  had 
good  fruit,  hath  stored  himselfe." 

On  p.  579,  speaking  of  "  The  Argier  Apricocke,"  Parkinson 
writes  : — -"  this  with  many  other  sorts  John  Tradescante  brought  with 
him  returning  from  the  Argier  voyage,  whither  hee  went  voluntary 
with  the  Fleete,  that  went  against  the  Pyi-ates  in  the  yeare  1G20." 

It  rather  appears  as  if  Parkinson's  friendship  for  the  elder 
Tradescant,  beginning  before  the  latter's  journey  to  Kussia  (1GI8), 
when  he  was  still  at  or  near  Canterbury,  had  intensified  after  his 
settling  at  Lambeth  and  while  the  wi-iting  of  the  Faradisus  was  in 
progress. 

It  seems  clear  (see  Vines  and  Druce,  3Ioriso7iian  Herhariumy 
pp.  xv-xvi)  that  Lord  Danby  had  arranged  that  Tradescant  was  to  be 
the  first  gardener  of  the  Oxford  Garden  at  "  a  yearly  stipend  of 
50  li.,"  in  1637 ;  buttlie  latter  seems  to  have  died  in  August  of  the 
year  1637,  before  entering  on  those  duties,  and  some  three  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Parkinson's  Theatrum  (1640). 

In  this  latter  work  the  most  noticeable  passages  referring  to 
Tradescant  are  on  pp.  218,  343,  and  624.  The  first  of  these,  referring 
to  Veratrum  album  L.,  is  practically  identical  with  that  already 
cited  from  the  Paradinus.  The  next,  on  p.  343,  under  Mandra- 
gora,  "  I  saw  in  my  Lord  Wootton  his  Garden  at  Canterbury, 
whereof  M""-  John  Tradescant  had  then  the  keeping  an  other  sort," 
shows  that,  not  only  had  Tradescant  at  that  period  sent  roots  to  Par- 
kinson, but  that  the  latter  had  also  visited  him  there.  To  the  passage 
on  ]).  624  reference  has  already  been  made  as  showing  that  Tradescant 
accompanied  Buckingham's  disastrous  expedition  to  Uhe. 

Elsewliere,  as  on  j).  1206,  Parkinson  is  careful  to  distinguish 
"  M''-  Tradescant  the  younger  "  as  having  brought  plants  from  Vir- 
ginia and  (p.  1465)  supplied  Parkinson  with  seed.     It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that,  on  ]).  1550,  the  Mobinin,  which  Ashmole  mentions,  is 
referred  to  individually.  After  speaking  of  it  under  tlie  name 
''Pseudacacia  Americana  Rohini,"  Avhich  he  expressly  states  (p.  1552) 
is  his  own  name,  Parkinson  adds : — ^"  Arbor  siliquosa  Virginensis 
spinosa,  Locus  nostratibus  dicta.  The  Virginian  Locus  tree  A  very 
like  tree  hereunto  hath  beene  sent  and  brought  us  out  of  Virginia, 
growing  to  be  a  very  great  tree  and  of  an  exceeding  height  with 
Master  Tradescant." 

It  may  be  added  th  it  Loudon  {Arbore/am,  pp.  49-50)  attributes  to 
the  ekler  Tradescant  the  introduction  of  the  ten  following  species : — 
Shrphylea  trifolia,  Robiiii-a  Pseudacacia,  Sj/ruiga persica,  Pistacia 
Terebiiithus,  Rhus  Cotinus,  Gelt'is  occidentalism  Gistus  laxus, 
O.  crispus,  G.  populifolius,  and  G.  monspeliensis.  His  son  is 
credited  with  the  eleven  following  : — Platanus  occidentalism  Taxo- 
dium  distichum,  Acer  rubrum,  Vitis  indpina,  V.  Labrusca,  Gapri- 
folium  seiiipervirens,  Jnglaiis  ciiierea,  Rhododendron  hirsutum, 
Jasminum  humile,  Gistus  corborieiisis,  and  G.  hirsutus. 

It  may,  perhaps,  here  be  noted  that  in  the  Ashmole  MS.,  no.  14G1, 
at  the  Bodleian,  traditionally  known  as  "  Tradescant's  Orchard  " — a 
volume  of  64  coloured  drawings  of  fruits — one  is  named  "  The 
Tradescant  Cherry "  and  another  is  labelled  "  grown  by  J.  T.  at 
Hatfield." 


"JOHN"  ROXBURGH. 


Ik  the  Biofjrapihical  Index  of  British  and  Irish  Botanists  is  an 
entry : 

"  Roxburgh,  Johx  (fl.  1809).  Son  of  William  Roxburgh. 
Resided  at  Cape  four  to  five  years  for  purpose  of  collecting.  Sent  pi. 
to  Lambert.  Plants  in  Brit.  Mus.  D.  Don,  Appendix  to  Lambert's 
'Pinus.'" 

This  informatio  1  is  mainly  derived  from  Don  (as  cited),  whose 
note  in  full  is  : 

"  Mr.  John  Roxburgh,  who  resided  at  the  Cape  four  or  five  years 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants,  sent  a  very  large  collection  of 
specimens,  well  preserved  and  particularly  rich  in  the  genera  Erica, 
Brunia,  Biosma,  Phylica,  Borbonia,  Hermannia,  Aspalathus, 
3Iahernia,  etc." 

In  this  Journal  for  1916  (p.  303),  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on 
John  Fleming,  I  n\ex\i\o\-\ii(S.  i\\^i  Fleiningia  prostrata,  pubUshed  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Carey's  edition  of  William  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica,  was 
attributed  to  "  Roxb.  Jun."  :  on  this  I  commented — "  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  added  by  James  Roxburgh,  who  wrote  the  preface 
to  the  volume,  though  I  was  not  previously  aware  that  either  he 
or  his  brother  John,  who  may  possibly  be  intended,  had  published 
species." 

It  was  then  a  question  whether  James  should  be  included  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Biographical  Index,  and  it  became  evident  that 
he,  and  not  John,  was  the  only  son  of  William  Roxburgh  who  had 
any  claims  for  insertion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  John  had  no 
existence!     This  is  made   evident  by   the    "family    table"    of   the 
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Roxburgh  family  printed  by  Sir  George  King,  in  his  "  Memoir  of 
William  lioxburgh  "  prefixed  to  vol.  v.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden  (1895).  In  this  the  issue  of  William  Roxburgh 
by  his  three  wives  is  detailed :  the  seventh  child  by  the  second  wife 
is  "  James,  Indian  Army,  married  Miss  Carnegie  "  :  the  name  John 
occurs  nowhere  in  the  table. 

Sir  George  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  Flora  Indica,  from 
which  I  extract  the  following  : — "  The  publication  of  the  Carey  and 
Wallich  edition  of  Roxburgh's  Flora  ended  with  the  second  volmiie. 
Eight  years  having  elapsed  without  anything  having  been  done 
towards  the  completion  of  its  publication,  its  author's  two  sons, 
Captains  Bruce  and  James  Roxburgh,  neither  of  whom  was  a  botanist, 
determined  to  print,  at  their  own  expense,  their  father's  manuscript 
exactl}^  as  he  left  it."  The  only  indication  that  James  had  any 
botanical  knowledge  is  the  association  of  his  name  with  the  Flcmingia 
already  mentioned.  I  had  assumed  that  this  had  been  added  by 
him  when  he  was  arranging  to  print  vol.  iii.  of  his  father's  Flora, 
but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  name  "  F.  jyrostrata  Roxb.  Junr." 
stands  thus  in  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  Flora  Indica  in  the 
Department  of  Botan}'',  to  which  reference  was  made  in  this  Journal 
for  1902  (p.  420)  *,  and  the  attribution  was  presumably  by  William 
Roxburgh  himself. 

It  would  seem  that  the  statement  in  the  Biografhical  Index 
that  J.  Roxburgh's  Cape  plants  are  in  the  National  Herbarium  is  at 
best  doubtful,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  eiToneous.  The  Roxburghian 
specimens  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium  were  collected  by  his  father, 
who  "  resided  a  twelvemonth  "  at  the  Cape,  whence  he  sent  plants  and 
seeds  to  Lambert  (see  D.  Don,  I.  c.)  and  also  to  Banks  :  the  endorse- 
ment of  one  of  the  Banksian  sheets  fixes  the  date  as  1799:  many  of 
the  Ericas  described  by  Salisbury  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vi.  are  based 
on  these  specimens  and  are  named  in  Salisbury's  hand.  In  180S 
R.  C.  Alexander  Prior  presented  to  the  Herbarium  a  large  number  of 
sheets  from  his  herbarium  containing  South  African  plants,  many 
of  which  bear  printed  tickets :  "  C.  B.  S.  Roxburgh  "  : — these  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  small  tickets  in  William  Roxburgh's 
hand,  A  reference  to  Roxburgh's  Hortus  Henffhalensis  (1814) 
shows  that  plants  were  introduced  from  the  Cape  b}^  "  J.  R."  in 
1802  and  1804,  which  fixes  the  date  of  James  Roxburgh's  stay 
there:  in  1810  and  1811  he  introduced  plants  from  Chittiigong.  It 
would  appear  from  the  Catalogue  of  Lambert's  sale  that  the  South 
African  collections  of  both  Roxburghs  were  included  in  lot  2G4, 
which  was  purchased,  as  the  copy  of  the  Catalogue  in  the  Dej)art- 
ment  of  Botany  shows,  by  a  dealer  named  Rich  for  £34.  Hence  it 
would  seem,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  James's  only  claim  to 
recognition  as  a  botanist  is  his  association  with  Flemingia  prostrata, 
and  that  "  John  "  had  no  existence. 

James  Britten. 

*  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  when  suggesting  that  the  1832 
edition  of  the  Flora  Indira  was  printed  from  this  copy  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
Carey's  definite  statement  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  that  the  work  was  printed  from  the 
MSS.  left  with  him  by  William  Roxburgh. 
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ALABASTRA  DIVERSA.— Part  XXIX.* 

Br  Spencer  Le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

1.  De  Phocea  Seem,  notula  emendans. 

In  the  Journal  of  Botany,  1870,  p.  68,  under  the  name  of  Phocea 
Andersonii,  Seemann  descrihes,  as  the  type  of  a  proposed  genus  of 
Cflastracece,  a  plant  in  the  National  Herbarium,  collected  by  W. 
Anderson  in  New  Caledonia  in  1774,  which  he  diagnoses,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  flowers,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  P^oc(9«,  gen.  nov.  Flores  polygami  (?).  CaljTc  5-fidus.  Petala 
. .  . .  (v.  o  ?).  Stamina  ....  Discus  nuUus.  Ovarium  sessile,  2-locu- 
lare,  loculis  l-ovulatis  ;  ovula  ab  axi  adscendentia.  Stylus  brevissimus, 
stigniatibus  2  elongatis.  Drupa  sicca,  parva,  2-locularis.  Semina 
erecta  exarillata,  albumine  carnosa ;  embryone  recto." 

The  description  was  published  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  first 
volume  of  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum,  and  it  appears 
to  have  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  notice,  until 
Losener  dealt  with  the  Celastraceai  in  vol.  iii.  5  of  Engler's  PJianzen- 
familien.  So  many  elements  of  uncertainty  attend  Seemann's  descrip- 
tion, that  Losener  was  led  to  doubt  whether  Phocea  is  really  referable 
to  OelastracecB,  and  there  was  the  more  reason  for  this  seeing  that  the 
absence  of  a  disk  and  the  existence  of  two  long  stigmas  are  features 
calculated  to  raise  grave  suspicion.  When  it  is  added  that  inspection 
of  the  type  specimen  yields  no  evidence  of  the  surmised  polygam}^ 
all  the  ttcnvers  being  undoubtedly  female,  and  moreover  that  the  ovule 
is  certainly  pendulous  from  near  the  top  of  the  cell,  the  propriety  of 
excluding  Phocea  from  the  Gelastraceae  can  admit  of  no  questioning. 

What,  then,  is  this  plant?  The  given  characters  would  suggest 
some  apetalous  genus,  and  though  nothing  is  said  about  stipules  and 
since  the  bilocular  ovary  excludes  it  from  UrticacecB,  Eupliorhiacece 
would  seem  to  be  the  Natural  Order  sought  for,  the  spicate  flowers 
scattered  upon  a  long  axis — a  character,  by  the  way,  Seemann  leaves 
unnoticed — pointing  to  Macaranga  or  Mallotus.  Accordingly,  search 
was  made  in  Macaranga,  and  the  specimen  was  found  to  agree  so 
closely  with  Vieillard's  No.  1160,  which  is  Macaranga  coriacea  Miill. 
Arg.,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  two  being  conspecific,  and  thus  the 
puzzle  is  solved. 

2.  Composite  (Vernonie^)  Africanje  novje  yel  rariores. 

Gutenbergia  gracilis  Muschler  MSS.  Planta  humilis,  sub- 
spithamea  nisi  modo  semispithamea ;  caule  erecto  superne  ramoso 
uti  rami  gracillimo  paucifolioso  subtiliterque  pubescente ;  foliis 
oppositis  paucis  summis  vero  alternis  subsessilibus  anguste  lineari- 
oblongis  obtuse  acutis  basi  angustatis  supra  scabriusculis  subtus  laxe 
albo-tomentosis  ;  capitvlis  pro  rata  minimis  pedunculis  propriis 
elongatis  gracillimis  fultis  corymbum  maxime  laxum  efiicientibus 
circa  8-flosculosis ;  involucri  phyllis  2-serialibus  lineari-lanceolatis 
breviter  acuminatis  pubescentibus  ;  flosculis  leviter  exsertis  ;  achceniis 
parvulis  clavatis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Kipanda  ;  Kassner,  2693. 

*  Types  of  the  species  here  described  are  in  the  National  Herbarium. 
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Folia  usque  ad  2"5  cm.  x  3  mm.,  etsi  ssepissime  minora,  e.g. +  2  cm.  x 
2  mm.,  summa  modo  5-10  mm.  long.,  supra  saltem  in  sicco  fusca. 
Inflorescentia  tota  5-10  cm.  diam.  Pedunculi  proprii  +2  cm.  lono-., 
interne  bractea  unica  minuta  saepe  onusti.  Capitula  pansa  4  mm. 
diam.  Involucri  phylla  1-5-2  mm.  long.  Corollae  purpureas,  usque 
medium  divisaj ;  tubus  infundibularis,  extus  pubescens ;  lobi  lineari- 
lanceolati,  acuti.  St3'li  rami  ex  androecio  eminentes,  1  mm.  long. 
Achainia  leviter  papillosa,  fere  1  mm.  long. 

A  remarkable  little  species,  quite  different  from  its  congeners. 

Tbis  is  published  as  a  nomeu  nudum  in  Ann.  Mus.  Congo  Belg. 
ser.  iv.  ii.  p.  157 :  included  with  it  is  Kassner  2S02,  which  in  the 
British  Museum  set  is  Berklieya  gracilis  O.  Hoffm. 

Gutenbergia  Kassneri,  sp.  nov.  Herba  spithamea  a  basi  vel  fere 
a  basi  ramosa ;  ramis  satis  crebro  foliosis  ut  caulis  laxe  araneosis  ; 
foliis  inferioribus  oppositis  superioribus  sparsis  sessilibus  lineari- 
lanceolatis  acutis  obtusisve  basi  leviter  rotundatis  nonnunquam 
brevissime  amplexicaulibus  supra  scabridis  subtus  albo-araneoso- 
tomentellis ;  capitulis  plm-ibus  5-flosculosis  corjmbum  sublaxum 
paucibracteatum  referentibus  pedunculis  propriis  quam  se  ipsa 
brevioribus  insidentibus ;  involucri  campanulati  4-serialis  araneosi 
phyllis  lineari-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis  intimis  equidem  acutis ; 
Jiosculis  subinclusis ;  achceniis  subturbinatis  4-costatis  glabris  politis. 

Belgian  Congo,  slopes  of  Mt.  Kundelungu ;  Kassner,  2711. 

Folia  usque  ad  5  cm.  x  6*5  mm.,  pleraque  ±2-5  cm.  x  4  mm.,  firme 
membranacea,  pag.  sup.  in  sicco  dilute  olivacea,  folia  summa  gradatun 
immmuta  et  in  bracteas  ti-anseuntia.  Pedunculi  propi-ii  1-2  nnn.  long. 
Involucri  phyUa  exteriora  4  mm.,  interiora  4*5  mm.  long.,  nervo  per- 
sjjicuo  superne  purpurascente  percursa.  Corolla;  extus  villos*  ;  tubus 
2-5  mm.  long.,  inferne  "4  mm.  superne  1  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  longit.  1  mm. 
paullulum  excedentes.  St3di  rami  1  mm.  long.  Acha;nia  brunnea, 
1"3  mm.  long. 

Differs  from  G.  i^olyce-pliala  O.  &  H.  chiefly  in  the  araneose 
clothing  and  the  narrower  lengthily  acuminate  involucral  leaves. 

Var.  ANGUSTIPOLIA.  Minus  araneosa.  Folia  linearia,  summum 
4'5  cm.  X  3  mm.,  sed  sajpius  ±  3  cm.  x  2  mm. 

Belgian  Congo,  Lebembe  Valley ;  Kassner,  2386. 

No.  2711  has  been  published  by  De  Wildeman  and  Muschler  (Ann. 
Mus.  Congo  Belg.  ser.  iv.  ii.  p.  1G4)  as  Vernoiiia  ISinithiana  Less. 

Erlangea  (§  Bothriocline)  concinna,  sp.  nov.  Caule  stricto 
sursum  pauciramoso  striato  pilis  hispidulis  induto ;  foliis  oppositis 
(raro  suboppositis)  superioribus  inteixlum  alternis  oblongis  vel 
oblongo-linearive-lanceolatis  apice  obtusis  ipso  breviter  mucronatis 
basi  levissime  cordatis  inferioribus  subsessilibus  superioribus  leviter 
amplexicaulibus  pag.  sup.  scabridis  pag.  inf.  albo-tomentosis  ;  capitulis 
})ro  rata  majusculis  co  -  flosculosis  i-imulos  solitatim  terminantibus 
pedunculo  quam  se  ipsa  longiori  insidentibus;  involucri  tubuloso- 
campanulati  laxe  araneosi  phyllis  circa  7-seriaIibus  ovato-lanceolatis 
(intimis  oblongis)  breviter  acumlnutis  coriaceis ;  Jiosculis  exsertis ; 
acliceniis  oblongis  subtrigonis  glabris  pallidis ;  pap])i  setis  perpaucis 
caducissimis. 
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Belgkn  Congo,  Kundelungu,  under  trees;  Kassner,  2728. 

Planta  saltern  sesquispithamea  forsan  altior.  Folia  subtus  ele- 
ganter  reticulata,  suramum  8'5  X  1"5  cm.,  exstant  vero  minora 
(e.g.  3x  1"3  cm.)  majoribus  per  paria  interposita,  exemplarii  alterius 
nobis  obvii  folia  magna  pro  parte  alterna  necnon  modo  5-8  mm.  lat. 
Pedunculus  saltem  2-5  cm.  long.,  nonnunquam  revera  8  cm.  adajquans. 
Capitula  profeeto  pansa  2  x  1*5  cm.  Involucri  phylla  interiora  apice 
purpureo-membranacea,  extima  6  mm.,  intermedia  8-9  mm.,  intima 
12  mm.  long.  Corolla;  tubus  subcylindricvis,  5'5  mm.  long. ;  lobi 
lineares,  tubo  cireiter  jequilongi.  Styli  rami  3  mm.  long.  Achsenia 
3  mm.  long.,  pappi  set?e  1'5  mm. 

E.  monocephala  Muschler,  founded  on  a  Congo  plant  {Kassner, 
2183)  unknown  to  me,  must  be  near  to  this,  but  is  described  as  having 
different  leaves  and  involucres. 

Vernonia  (§  Lepidella)  praticola,  sp.  nov.  Scapo  e  rhizomate 
satis  crasso  prolixo  bispithameo  paucibracteato  puberulo ;  foUis 
radicalibus  oblanceolato-oblongis  obtusis  inferne  longe  petiolatim 
extenuatis  margine  undulatis  nonnunquam  obscure  denticulatis 
membranaceis  puberulis  additis  perpaucis  similibus  ex  scapo  prope 
basin  oriundis  ;  bracteis  sparsis  linearibus  quam  folia  multo  minori- 
bus  ;  cajjitnlis  intei'  minores  fere  50-llosculosis  in  corymbum  laxum 
4-cephalum  pubescentem  digestis  pedunculis  propriis  sese  s;epissime 
certe  excedentibus  fultis  ;  involucri  campanulati  3-serialis  pubescentis 
phyllis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  extimis  abbreviatis  ;  corollis  exsertis ; 
achceniis  (maturis  baud  visis)  oblongo-turbinatis  5-costatis  setosis ; 
pappi  squamis  lanceolatis  acutis  obtusisve  margine  ciliolatis  setis 
paucis  breviter  barbellatis  sordide  albis  nisi  dilutissime  purpureis. 

Angola  in  meadows  on  top  of  the  Ferreira  do  Amarel  Mt. ; 
Oossweiler,  2877. 

Folia  5-8  cm.  long.,  dimidio  apicali  usque  6-8  mm.  lat.,  inferne 
modo  1  mm.  Scapi  bractese  stepius  circa  10  mm.  long.  Corymbus 
8x3  cm.  Pedunculi  proprii  summum  6*5  cm.  long.,  exstant  breviores 
8-25  mm.  long.  Capitula  pansa  8x9  mm.  Involucri  phylla  extima 
2-2"5  mm,,  intermedia  4  mm.,  intima  5  mm.  long.,  omnia  costa  sat 
])rominente  percui-sa.  Corollte  extus  sparsim  papillosre  ;  tubus  anguste 
infundiV)ularis,  4-5  mm.  long. ;  lobi  2  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  2'5  mm. 
)ong.  Achsenia  basi  baud  callosa,  1  mm.  long.  Pappi  squama;  "75  mm., 
set?e  25-4  mm.  long. 

Habit  much  that  of  V.  prcemorsa  Musciiler  and  its  allies,  but 
these  belong  to  another  section  of  the  genus. 

Vernonia  (§  Lepidella)  musofensis,  sp.  nov.  CWj^^estricto  circa 
sesquis})ithameo  superne  folioso  appresse  sericeo-tomentello ;  foliis 
sessilibus  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  basi  obtusis  utrobique  appresse 
pubescentibus  ;  capitulis  mediocribus  co -iiosculosis  in  corymbum 
oligocephalum  foliis  ultimis  plane  longiorem  sericeo-tomentellum 
ordinatis ;  involucri  late  campanulati  sericeo-tomentosi  phyllis  6- 
serialibus  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  exterioribus  mox 
recurvis ;  corollis  breviter  exsertis  ;  acliceniis  cylindrico-turbinatis 
5-costatis  setosis ;  pappi  squamis  angustissime  lineari-lanceolatis 
acuminatis  margine  minute  denticulatis  setis  pluribus  scabridis  albis. 
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Belgian  Congo,  Musofi  river,  flanks  of  hills  among  trees  ;  Kassner, 
2088. 

Folia  pag.  inf.  glandulis   immersis   innumeris   praedita,  summnm 

7  cm.  X  <S    mm.,    juniora    vero    gradatim    imminuta,    ultima    circa 

8  cm.  X  5  mm,  Corymbus  circa  7x7  cm. ;  hujus  bracteae  perpaucue, 
foliaceie,  circiter  15  mm.  long.  Capitula  pansa  13  x  20  mm.  Invo- 
lucri  phylla  exteriora  5-7  mm.,  intermedia  8  mm.,  intima  10  mm. 
long.  Corolhe  anguste  infimdihulares,  extus  papillosa; ;  tubus  0  mm., 
lobi  2"5  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  3'5  mm.  long.  Achsenia  adhuc  ci-uda 
vix  2  nnn.  long.     Paj)pi  squamae  circa  2  mm.,  setae  7"5-8  mm.  long. 

This  is  treacherously  like  and  no  doubt  closely  related  to  V.fonti- 
nalis  S.  Moore.  The  more  hairy  foliage,  the  6-rowed  narrower 
acuminate  involucral  leaves,  the  setose  achenes  (not  markedly  5- 
angled  and  witli  papillae  between  the  angles)  and  the  more  numerous 
setae  to  the  pajipus  are  the  main  differences.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  de  \Vildeman  &  Muschler  could  confuse  this  with  V.  laj)- 
lioides  O.  Hoft'm.  as  they  have  done  {J.  c.  p.  1G2). 

Vernonia  (§  Lepidella)  adenocephala,  sp.  nov.  Caule  stiieto 
crebro  fcdioso  sat  valido  eleganter  striate  scabriusculo ;  foliis  non- 
nunquani  sid)oppositis  sessilibus  ovato-lanceolatis  obtusis  ima  basi 
cuneatis  ]iergamaceis  utrobique  scabriusculis  et  arete  reticulatis 
necnon  pallide  nltentibus  pag.  inf.  glandulis  paucis  magnis  immersis 
conspersis  :  capitulis  submediocribus  subsessilibus  circa  14-flosculosis 
in  glomerulum  terminaiem  polycephalum  aggregatis ;  involucri  turbi- 
nati  basi  extenuati  go  -serialis  glabri  phjdlis  exterioribus  parvis  lanceo- 
latis  intermediis  gradatim  longioribus  lanceolatis  interioribus  lineari- 
lanceolatis  omnibus  acutis  rigidis  stramineisqvie  intermediis  et 
interioribus  glandulis  paucis  immersis  perspicuis  pra^ditis  ;  coroUis 
inclusis ;  achat  nil's  subcylindricis  obscure  5-costatis  setosis  ;  pajjpi 
squamis  exiguis  linearibus  erosulis  setis  scabriusculis  stramineis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Mt.  Senga ;  Kassner,  2896. 

Folia  6-8  X  2-3  cm.,  summa  pauca  minora.  Capitulorum  glo- 
merulus 3x4-5  cm.  Capitula  2  cm.  long.,  7  mm.  lat.  Involucri 
phylla  exteriora  l-5-2'5  mm. ;  intermedia  3-5  mm.,  intima  usque 
12-14  mm.  long.  Corolhe  tubus  inferne  cylindricus,  juxta  limbum 
expansus,  8  nnn.  long. ;  lobi  fere  2  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  1-5  miu. 
long.  Acluenia  nondum  matura  1'5  mm.,  paj^pi  squama?  a;gre  1  mm. 
et  setie  5-7  mm.  long. 

The  massed  heads  (the  foliage  is  entirely  difPerent)  give  this  some- 
what the  ai)i)earance  of  Muschleria  anffolensis  S.  Moore,  but  with 
this  all  resemblance  ends.     A  very  distinct  species. 

Vernonia  (§  Tephhobes)  sengana,  sp.  nov.  Planta  saltem  bi- 
s])ithamea  tomento  albo-sericeo  obtecta  ;  cft«/^  erecto  superne  ramoso 
onniimodo  folioso ;  foliis  sessilibus  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  basi 
obtusis  rotundatisve  ;  ccqjitulis  submediocribus  co  -  flosculosis  in 
corynibum  brevem  oligocephalum  bracteatum  digcstis  bracteis  foliis 
siniilibus  nisi  paullo  minoribus  ;  involucri  sericeo-tomentosi  5-serialis 
phyllis  lineari-lanceolatis  (interioribus  lineari-oblongis)  acutis  extimis 
imminutis  ;     corollis    breviter    exsertis ;    acha-niis    cvlindricis    basi 
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callosis  4-costatis  appresse  sericeis  ;  pappi  ext.  squamis  abbreviatis 
lineari-lanceolatis  barbellatis  int.  setis  scabribis  albis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Mt.  Senga  ;  Kassner,  2901. 

Folia  summum  7-5  X  1'5  cm.,  pleraque  ±  3'5  cm.  x  8  mm.,  summa 
pauca  in  bracteas  transeuntia  circa  2  cm.  long.  Corymbus  circa 
6x5  cm.  Pedunculi  proprii  validi,  plerumque  l'5-3  cm.  long.  ; 
bractese  capitulum  ipsmn  attingentes  4- 1  cm.  long.  Capitula  circa 
12  X 13  mm.  Involucri  phylla  extima  3  mm.,  intermedia  8  mm., 
intima  9  mm.  long.  Corollte  sparsim  papillosae  tubus  inferne  anguste 
cylindricus  superne  anguste  infundibularis,  5  mm.  long. ;  lobi  vix 
2  mm.  Styli  rami  2  mm.,  achsenia  1*25  mm.,  pappi  squamae  1  mm. 
et  setae  6  mm.  long. 

Allied  to  V.  natalensis  Sell.  Bip.,  wlucb  it  closely  resembles  in 
foliage,  but  differs  from  essentially  in  the  capitula. 

Vernonia  lavaiiduli folia  Muschler  in  Herb.  Berol.  This  nomen 
nudum  de  Wildeman  {I.  c.  p.  163)  gives  to  Kassner  No.  2522.  This, 
however,  and  No.  27'±2  are  conspecific  with  No.  2777  described  by  me 
( Journ.  Bot.  1914,  p.  334)  as  V.  oocephala  Bale.  var.  angustifolia. 
V.  oocephala  is  a  Tanganyika  plant  represented  further  west  by  this 
palpable  variety. 

Another  Kassner  plant  (Ruzizi  Valley,  No.  3168)  is  apparentl}^  a 
caulescent  form  of  V.  macrocyanus  O.  Hoffm.  It  is  certainly  not 
V.  Grantii  Oliver  as  Muschler  and  Wildeman  (/.  c.  p.  160)  announce. 

Vernonia  (§  Stencielia)  sciaphila,  sp.  nov.  Caule  valido  bi- 
spithameo  simplici  inferne  nudo  superne  affatim  folioso  griseo- 
tomentoso  ;  foliis  sessilibus  oblanceolatis  obtusis  nisi  mucronulatis 
leviterve  retusis  basi  obtusis  pag.  utraque  eleganter  reticulatis  supra 
cito  puberulis  scabriusculisqvie  subtus  dense  pubescentibus ;  capitulis 
majusculis  oo  -  flosculosis  corymbum  brevem  oligocephalum  perpauci- 
bracteatum  efformantibus  ;  pedunculi s  p7'02}r lis  validis  quam  capitula 
longioribus  tomentosis ;  involucri  companulati  5-serialis  pubescentis 
phyllis  extimis  lanceolatis  rigide  ac  breviter  acuminatis  intermediis 
intimisque  appendice  brevi  acuta  obtusave  praeditis  ;  corollis  breviter 
exsertis  ;  achceniis  linearibus  10-costatis  basi  sat  prominenter  callosis 
glabris  ;  papti^o  biseriali  ext.  e  squamis  brevibus  anguste  hnearibus 
sistente  int.  e  setis  scabriusculis  sti-amineis. 

Khodesia,  Sangolo  stream  vmder  trees ;  Kassneo',  2106. 

Folia  summum  10  X  2  cm.,  sed  infima  et  summa  minora,  in  sicco 
grisea.  Corymbus  circa  5x5  cm.  Pedunculi  proprii  usque  3  cm. 
lono-.  Bractese  capitula  appropinquantes,  lineares,  circa  1  cm.  long. 
Capitula  plene  pansa  2x3  cm.  Involucri  phylla  extima  5-7  mm., 
intermedia  8-12  mm.,  intima  15  mm.  long.  Corollae  sparsissime 
papillosae  tubus  superne  leviter  dilatatus,  10  cm.  long.  ;  lobi  tubum 
pemiaequantes.  Styli  rami  2  mm.  long.  Achsenia  6  mm.,  pappi 
squamie  1-25  mm.,  setae  pcene  10  mm.  long. 

Affinity  with  V,  henguellensis  Hiern,  but  with  several  differences 
in  foliage  and  flowering  heads. 

Vernonia  (§  Stengelta)  agricola,  sp.  nov.  Scapo  e  rhizomate 
valido  brunneo-floccoso  copiose  radicante  erecto  optime  striato  pube- 
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nilo;  foliis  radicalibus  sat  longe  petiolatis  oblongo-oblanceolatis 
obtusis  basi  extenuatis  margine  calloso-dentatis  pergamaceis  utro- 
bique  eximie  reticulatis  pag.  sup.  nitidis  scabriusculisque  pag.  inf. 
sparsira  pubescentibus ;  capitulis  mediocribus  circa  2.5-HoscuIosis  in 
corymbura  laxum  paucibracteatum  oligocephalum  folia  longe  exceden- 
tera  puberuluin  dispositis  ;  pednnculis  propriis  capitulis  multo 
longioribus ;  involucri  subhemispliaerici  5-serialis  puberuli  phvllis 
exterioribus  ovatis  intermediis  ovato-lanceolatis  coriaceis  ambobus 
appendice  scariosa  ovata  obtussima  veri.similiter  purpurea  onustis 
phyllis  intimis  late  oblongis  appendice  oblonga  gaudientibus ;  corolUs 
exsertis ;  achceniis  cylindricis  10-costatis  breviter  setulosis ;  pappo 
biseriali  ser.  ext.  e  squamellis  brevibus  angustissime  lanceolatis  sistente 
setis  intei-ioribus  scabriusculis  dilute  fulvo-stramineis. 

Rhodesia,  Lukanda  river,  in  open  fields ;  Kassner,  2186. 
Folia  (petiolo  anguste  alatoScm.  long,  incluso)  summum  22%5  cm 
long.,  3'5-4  cm.  lat.,  ssepe  revera  minora,  accedit  forsan  unum  minus 
e  scapo  oriundum  7-10  cm.  long.  Scapus  sesqui — bispithameus  ; 
hujus  bractetB  gradatim  diminutje,  lineares,  vetustiores  circa  2-3  cm. 
long.,  juniores  5-10  mm.  Pedunculi  proprii  plerique  7-13  cm.  long. 
Capitula  pansa  15  x  14  cm.  Involucri  pbylla  extei-iora  3-5  mm.  long., 
intermedia  7-9  mm.,  intima  11  mm.  long.  Corolla  sparsissime 
papillosa  ;  tubus  inferne  cylindricus  superne  infundibularis,  8  mm. 
long.  ;  lobi  3'5  mm.  long.,  styli  rami  3'5  mm.  long.  Acha^nia  4  mm.  ; 
pappi  squama?  1  mm.  sette  6'5-S  mm.  long. 

Near  V.  arinerioides  O.  Hoffm.,  which  has  different  foliage, 
achenes  and  pappus.  A  plant  at  Kew  collected  by  A.  Whyte  on 
Mt.  Malosa,  N^-asaland,  may  be  conspecitic  but  its  leaves  are  smaller 
and  less  conspicuously  toothed  and  nerved. 

Vernonia  (§  Stexgelia)  kuluina,  sp.  nov.  Planta  scaposa, 
sesquispithamea ;  foliis  radicalibus  petiolis  elongatis  gracilibus  insi- 
dentibus  ovatb-oblongis  vel  anguste  oblongo-obovatis  obtusis  basi 
cuneatis  margine  undulatis  leviterve  denticulatis  membranaceis  supra 
scabriusculis  subtus  pubescentibus  postea  in  nervis  puberulis ;  sccipis 
cajspitosis  ascendentibus  pubescentibus  bracteis  perpaucis  linearibus 
prajsertim  apicem  versus  pneditis  ;  capitulis  Yaa^ioQYihnu  co  -flosculosis 
ad  apicem  scapi  solitariis  vel  2-4-nis  pedunculis  propriis  dense  pubes- 
centibus quam  sese  brevioribus  incidentibus ;  involucri  canipanulati 
4-serialis  phyllis  oblongo-lanceolatis  appendice  brevi  acuta  fusca  vel 
purpurea  onustis  exterioribus  dorso  griseo-pubescentibus  intimis  glabris 
vel  fere  glal)ris  ;  corollis  exsertis  ;  achceniis  basi  prominenter  ciUlosis 
cylindrico-turbinatis  5-costatis  appresse  setulosis  ;  pappo  ext.  squamoso 
squamis  brevibus  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  pappo  int.  setose  setis  sca- 
briuscvdis  sordide  stramineis. 

Angola,  oj)en  woods  at  the  Kului  river  near  Forte  Dom  Affonso ; 
Gosstveiler,  2904. 

Folia  in  sicco  griseo-viridia,  pleraque  (absque  petiolo)  4-5xl"5- 
fere  2"5  cm.,  etsi  minora  exstant ;  petioli  usque  5  cm.  long,  sajpius 
±  3  cm.  Scapi  22-fere  30  cm.  alt.  ;  horum  bractete  plerumque  7- 
16  mm.,  raro  30  mm.  attingentes.  Capitida  pansa  12  X  15  mm.  In- 
volucri pbylla  extima  4-5  mm.,  intermedia  6-7  mm.,  intima  7-8  mm. 
Journal  of  Botany.— Vol.  oQ.     [Jult,  1918.]  p 
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long.  CoroUae  tubus  superne  leviter  gi-adatim  ampliatis,  7  mm.  long.  ; 
lobi  2  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  2  mm.  long.  Acha?nia  2  mm.,  pappi 
squamae  1  mm.,  setae  7  mm.  long. 

V.  ])r(sm,orsa  Muschler  and  V.  cnsteUana  S.  Moore  are  close  to 
and  at  first  fright  greatly  resemble  this,  which  is  a  larger-headed  plant 
than  either  with  relatively  longer  and  narrower  involucral  leaves  and 
different  achenes  and  pappus. 

Vernonia  (§  Stengelia)  incompta,  sp.  nov.  Caule  bispitharaeo 
vel  ultra  ascendente  verisimiliter  simplici  inferne  nudo  superne  foliato 
dilute  t'ulvo-tomentoso  deinde  pubescente ;  foUls  sessilibus  lineari- 
oblanceolatis  apice  mueronatis  basi  obtusis  margine  distanter  calloso- 
denticulatis  pergamaceis  supra  scabridis  subtus  arete  tomentellis ; 
capitiilis  inter  minores  oo  -llosculosis  corymbum  oligocephalum  bracte- 
atum  quam  folia  longiorem  referentibus ;  involucri  subhemisphserici 
tomentelli  phyllis  O-serialibus  extimis  oblongis  ceteris  late  oblongis 
vel  subquadratis  et  appendice  ovata  rotundata  onustis ;  achaeniis 
hucusque  valde  immaturis  oblongis  glabris  ;  'pappi  setis  superne  com- 
pressiusculis  scabriusculis  dilute  stramineis. 

Noi'thern  Kliodesia,  Sangolo  stream  ;  Kassner,  22()1. 

Folia  usque  ad  8  x  1  cm. ;  sajpius  vero  ±  6  cm.  x  6  mm.,  supra  in 
sicco  fusca,  subtus  eleganter  reticulato-nervosa.  Cor3'mbus  circiter 
JO  X  5  cm.  ;  pedunculi  proprii  5-10  mm.  long.  BracteiB  lineares, 
rb  5  mm.  long.  Capitula  vix  niatura  8x9  mm.  Involucri  pliylla  extima 
4-5  mm.,  cetera  G-7  mm.  long.,  haec  2'5-3  mm.  lat. ;  appendix  sola 
usque  ad  3  x  3-5  mm.  etsi  ssepe  minor.  Corollae  nondum  pansaj  lobi 
dense  papillosi.     Achsenia  "4  mm.  long,  pappus  3  mm. 

To  be  inserted  close  to  V.  Byitfeniana  Hiern  and  Y.  carcltolepis 
O.  Hoffm.  ;  the  chief  difference  resides  in  the  involucres. 

Vernonia  campicola  S.  Moore  in  Journ.  Bot.  1914,  p.  97. 

Belgian  Congo,  Kapaila  ;  Kassiier,  2546,  2548.  Lubembe- 
Luapula  junction  ;  Id.  2426. 

Muschler  and  de  Wildeman  refer  No.  2546  quite  wrongly  to 
V.  calvoana  Hook.  fil.  {I.  c.  p.  159).  All  three  numbers  are  attached 
to  specimens  perfectly  conspecific  with  the  type,  Kassner,  2845  a. 

Vernonia  (§  Strobocaltx)  inanis,  sp.  nov.  Caule  erecto  valido 
ramos  complures  erectos  gignenteuti  rami  Ion gitrorsum  striato  necnon 
glanduloso-scabriusculo-puberulo ;  foliis  sparsis  sessilibus  linearibus 
obtusis  scabridis  ;  capituUs  parvis  pauciflosculosis  in  paniculam  elon- 
gatam  angustam  scabriusculo-puberulam  dispositis  ;  invoJncri  ^iWgw&iQ 
ovoideo-oblongi  pubescentis  phyllis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  vel 
obtusiusculis  intimis  quam  cetera  plane  longioribus  ;  corollis  (nondum 
pansis)  verisimiliter  inclusis  ;  achceniis  adhuc  crvulis  oblongo-turbinatis 
basi  perspicue  callosis  setosis  ;  pappo  ext.  e  setis  maxime  abbreviatis 
constituto  int.  e  setis  elongatis  his  breviter  barbellatis  omnibus  dilute 
stramineis. 

Angola,  Munonque  ;    Gossweiler,  3343. 

Planta  ultra  bispithamea.  Folia  saltern  in  sicco  arete  revoluta, 
plerumque  1-3  cm.  long. ;  costa  media  pag.  inf.  optime  eminens. 
Paniculaj  bracteye  foliis.  similes,    ±  1  cm.   long.     Pedunculi  proprii 
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circa  5  mm.  long.  Involucra  7x4  mm.;  phj'Ila  extima  1-2  mm,, 
intermedia  +  4  mm.,  intima  6  mm.  long.,  omnia  sordide  straminea. 
Corollse  albae,  immaturse  solum  visse  4  mm.  long.  Acliaenia  1  mm. 
long. ;  pappus  ext.  "4  mm.,  int.  4  mm.  long. 

V.  glaberrima  Wehv.,  to  which  this  is  nearly  allied,  has  foliage! 
and  heads  diverging  in  several  respects. 

Vernonia  (§  Strobocaltx)  assimilis,  sp.  nov.  (7ff?/7eascendente 
folioso  niolliter  tomentello  deinde  glabrescente  ;  foliis  petiolatis  ovatis 
vel  ovato-oblongis  apice  mucronatis  basi  rotundatis  margine  sub- 
distanter  denticulatis  denticulis  induratis  membranaceis  supra  scabridis 
subtus  dilute  fulvo-tomentosis;  capitulis  circ^  ll-Hosculosiscorymbum 
poh'cephalum  satis  com  pactum  foliis  sviba?quilongum  tomentellum 
efficientibus  ;  involucri  tubuloso-campanulati  5-6-serialis  phyllis  ex- 
terioribus  abbreviatis  ovatis  acutis  interioribus  gradatim  longioribus 
ovato-lanceolatis  vel  lanceolato-oblongis  acutis  vel  obtuse  acutis  his 
dilute  f ulvo-tomentosis  illis  pubescentibus  ;  coroZ/«s  exsertis ;  acJiceniis 
cylindrico-turbinatis  10-costatis  appresse  setosis ;  fcqipi  setis  sub- 
biseriatis  scabriusculis  stramineis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Lafubsu  river,  mountain  slope ;  Kassner,  2875. 

Folia  pleraque  7-8  X  3"5-4  cm.,  pag.  su]).  in  sicco  fusca ;  petioli 
tomentelli,  8-10  mm.  long.  Corymbus  circa  8x9  cm.  Capitula 
pansa  circiter  8x6  mm.  Involucri  phylla  exteriora  l"5-2  mm., 
intermedia  2-0-3  mm.,  intima  usqvie  5  mm.  long.  Corollse  verisimi- 
liter  albai;  tubus  infundibukris,  paplllosus,  5  mm.  long. ;  lobi  lineares, 
2  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  2  mm.  long.  Achsenia  hucusque  cruda 
2  mm.  long.,  basi  leviter  callosa  ;  pappus  5  mm.  long. 

Affinity  with  V.  podoGoma  Sch.  Bip.,  but  with  marked  divergences 
in  foliage  and  flowering  heads. 

Vernonia  (§  Lampropappa)  arenicola,  sp.  nov.  Caule  ascen- 
dente  lignoso  sursum  ramoso  sparsim  folioso  arete  subtiliterque 
tomentoso  deinde  glabrescente ;  ,foliis  svibsessililjus  ovatis  obtusis 
nisi  obtusissimis  basi  obtusis  pergamaceis  puberulis  utrobique  eximie 
reticulato-nervosis  glandulis  perpaucis  lucentibus  immersis  inspersis  ; 
capitulis  10-flosculosis  in  corymbos  breves  pluricephalos  tomentosos 
bracteis  foliis  similibus  sed  multo  minoribus  onustos  dispositis ; 
involucri  tubuloso-campanulati  tomentosi  4-serialis  phyllis  oblongo- 
ovatis  obtusis  vel  acutis ;  corollis  exsertis ;  achceniis  cylindrico- 
turbinatis  5-costatis  dense  setosis  ;  pappi  setis  circa  4-serialibus 
aliquanto  com])ressiusculis  breviter  barbellatis  niveis. —  V.  ereman- 
thifolia  O.  Hoifm.  in  Baum  Kun.-Zamb.  Exped.  402  nee  ejusdem  in 
Bull.  Soc.  Brot.  xiii.  15. 

South  West  Africa,  on  the  Longa  above  Minnesera ;  Baum,  711. 

Folia  exempl.  unici  nobis  obvii  summum  7'5x4"5  cm.,  alia 
5-Gx25-fere  3"5  cm.,  jimiora  in  bracteas  transeuntia  3-8"5  cm.  long. 
Kami  patentes,  ±  10  cm.  long.  Bractese  vetustiores  1-2  cm.  long., 
ultima?  modo  3  mm.  Capitula  pansa  10  x  12  mm.  Involucri  phylla 
exteriora  2-3  mm.,  intermedia  4-5*5  mm.,  intima  0"25  mm.  long. 
Corolla  infundibularis ;  tubus  6'5  mm.  long. ;  lobi  3  mm.  long. 
Styli  rami  2  mm.  Achsenia  basi  callosa,  3  mm.  long.,  1*5  mm.  lat. 
Pappi  sette  inter  se  imequilongie,  longit.  1)  mm.  attingentes. 

p2 
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Yery  like  V.  eremnnthifolia  O.  Hoffm.  in  £oliap;e,  though  the 
leaves  are  somewhat  broader.  But  the  narrower  heads  have  fewer 
florets  and  narrower  mvolucral  leaves,  while  the  achenes  are  differently 
shaped  and  rather  prominently  ribbed  and  the  pappus  is  longer.  The 
corollas  of  V.  eremanthifolia  are  unknown. 

3.    JaTROPH^  species  nova  BEASILIENSIS. 

Jatropha  (§  Polymorphs)  Robertii,  sp.  nov.  Verisimiliter 
herbacea ;  rani/'s  compressis  foliosis  glabris ;  foliis  longipetiolatis 
3-5-palmatim  lobatis  basi  cordatis  lateve  truncatis  membranaeeis 
■utrinque  glabris  lobis  ovatis  acutis  vel  breviter  acuminatis  margine 
undulatis  basalibus  dum  adsint  imminutis  ;  stipidis  verisimiliter  cito 
dehiscentibus ;  Jlorihns  in  paniculam  laxam  cyraosam  pluritioram 
longipedunculatam  dispositis ;  bracteis  exiguis  subulatis ;  pedicellis 
maseulis  calyce  longioribus  ;  calycis  masc.  usque  medium  divisi 
glabri  lobis  triangularibus  acutis ;  petalis  inter  se  liberis  oblongo- 
obovatis  obtusissimis  conspicuis  ;  staminihus  8  tilamentis  in  colum- 
nam  satis  longam  connatis ;  disco  5-glanduloso ;  fetalis  fll.  fem. 
axin  terminantium  breviter  pedunculatorum  absentibus ;  wrffj'/o  sub- 
globoso  3-loculari ;  stylo  abbreviato  basi  incrassato  ramis  3  integris 
coronato. 

Matto  Grosso,  Corumba  ;  Rolert. 

roliorvmi  limbus  usque  ad  10  cm.  long.,  circiter  totidera  lat.,  in 
sicco  Isete  virens  subtus  paullo  pallidior ;  pars  indivisa  l'5-2  cm. 
long. ;  lobus  centralis  8-5-9  x  4'0-5  cm. ;  lobi  intermedii  plerumque 
6-7  X  3*5-4  cm.,  basales  1-3  em.  long. ;  petioli  crassiusculi  5  5-ij  cm. 
long.,  2  mm.  lat.  Pedimculus  10  cm.  long.,  vel  paullulum  ultra  bractese 
1-2  mm.  long. ;  pedicelli  masc.  +4  mm.  long.;  fem.  validi,  3  mm. 
long.  Calyx  masc.  in  toto  4  mm.  long.  ;  lobi  2  mm.  Petala  jjunicea, 
breviter  uuguiculata,  12  mm.  long.  Columna  staminea  4  mm.  long., 
filamenta  libera  2-3  mm.  Calyx  fem.  quani  masc.  paullo  major. 
Ovarium  2  mm.  long.,  mox  usque  ad  9x9  mm.  auctum.  Stylus 
•7  mm.,  rami  "5  mm.  long. 

Foliage  except  for  the  lobing  much  like  that  _of  J.  Citrcas  L. 
which  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  genus.  The  chief  points  are 
the  long  peduncles  and  the  conspicuous  pink  petals  of  the  octandrous 
flowers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

LXXII.    MOBANDl's  '  HiSTOEICA  BOTANICA  PeACTICA.' 

Among  the  MSS.  in  the  Department  of  Botany  is  a  volume  which 
is  thus  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  : — "  Mobandi  (G.)  [A  volume  of  autograph  MSS. 
formerly  in  the  library  of  Count  Donato  Silva,  including  portions  of  a 
proiected  '  Ei'udimenta  Botanica  '  in  Latin  and  Italian,  with  122  sheets 
of  original  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  Plants,  that  formed  the  basis  for 
those  in  his  '  Historia,'  and  11  sheets  of  similar  drawings  of  Medicinal 
Plants,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  their  names]." 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  volume  has  led  to  its  rearrangement 
and  has  brought  to  light  various  details  which  seem  of  sutficient 
interest  to  place  on  record. 

I.  The  Author. 

Apart  from  his  published  work,  which  will  be  considered  later, 
little  is  known  of  Morandi  beyond  the  brief  account  given  by  Saccardo 
(Xa  Botanica  in  Italia,  i.  118)  : — 

"  MoRAXDi  (Gio.  Battista),  cavaliere  milanese  sulla  meta  del 
sec.  xviii :  pittore  e  botanico,  delineo  le  tavole  di  alcuni  fra  i  primi 
volumi  della  '  Iconographia  taurinensis,'  che  si  conserva  presso  I'orto 
botanico  di  Torino  e  ben  13  vol.  di  tavole  di  una  '  CoUectio  plantarum 
quae  in  diversis  Europai  Africie  Asite  et  Americse  locis  nascuntur,'  che 
si  custodisce  nella  biblioteca  del  collegio  Ghislieri  di  Pa  via."  To  this 
is  added  a  reference  to  his  Hisforia  Botanica  Practica  and  (ii.  75)  a 
mention  of  a  portrait — "Acquar.  nell'  ist.  bot.  di  Bologna.  Kiprod. 
fot." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Prof.  Saccardo  has  himself  seen  these 
unpublished  works,  of  which  Morandi,  in  the  address  to  the  reader 
prefixed  to  his  Historia,  gives  the  following  fuller  account :    . 

"  1.  Exterarum  &  Bariorum  Plantarum,  quae  in  Horto  Regie 
Taurinensis  excoluntur.  Imagines  ad  vivum  expressae  a  Joanne 
Baptista  Morandi  Mediolanensis,  in  tribus  Voluminibus  in  f .,  atque  in 
Biblioteca  Regiae  Universitatis  ad  commune  commodum  locatae. 

"  II.  CoUectio  Plantarum,  quae  in  diversis  Europae,  Africae,  Asiae, 
&  Americae  locis  nascuntur,  graphice  delineatarvun,  expressarumque 
a  Joanne  Baptista  Morandi  Mediolanensi  una  cum  variis  illarum 
nominibus  justa  CeleberrimosIleiHerbariae  Scriptores:  Volumina  XIII 
in  f.,  quae  in  insigni  Ghisleriorum  Collegio  Papiensi  asservantm'." 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Historia,  Morandi  issued  a 
pamphlet  which  is  entered  in  Pritzel  as  :— "  Osservazioni  intorno  al 
sinonimo  alfabetico  dell'  erbe  piii  usuali,  che  si  legge  neU'  antidotario 
Milanese.  -Milano,  1743.  4".  8  p.  1  tab."  This  was  attacked  by 
Cesare  Carini  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  same  year,  to  which 
Monardi  replied  in  a  "  Biposta  "  of  24  pages  defending  his  work. 
According  to  Haller  (Bibl.  Bot.  ii.  337,  where  the  name  is  printed 
"Canni")  Carini  pursued  his  attack  in  a  pamphlet  "In  confirmazione 
per  dimostrare  gli  errori  del  Monardi  nella  riposta."  I  do  not  Hnd 
Carini's  name  in  Saccardo  nor  in  any  book  I  have  been  able  to  consult. 

II.  The  '  Htstorica  Botanica  Practica.' 

Of  this  the  following  description  is  given  by  Haller  (Bibl.  Bot.  ii. 
337)  :— 

"  tT.  BapfistcB  Morandi  Hisforia  medico-practica  plantarum, 
qu<s  ad  medicinam  pertinent,  ^IxuVuA^n.  kwwo  1744  fol.  recuso'anno 
1761,  fol.  nihil  mutata  Comm.  Lips.  Icones  omnium  ])lanturum  in 
medic ina  receptarum,  neque  optima;,  neque  malse  tamen  ;  dcscriptio, 
locus  natalis,  turn  virium  medicarum  indicatio.  Tabulae  68,  plantae 
circa  800." 

The  first  edition  was  printed  and  published  at  Milan  by  Peter 
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Francis  Malatesta,  at  the  price,  according  to  Pritzel,  of  25  lire,  which 
even  for  those  daj's  seems  astonishingly  small.  The  volume  has  an 
elaborate  decorative  frontispiece,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an  open  book 
having  on  one  page  the  figure  of  a  Evphoi-hia  and  on  the  other 
"  Eques  Joaes  Bapta  Morandi  Inventor,  Delineator,  et  Sculptor," 
accompanied  by  implements  of  painting  and  engraving.  The  device 
on  the  title-page  is  in  the  same  style  ;  it  embraces  besides  the  imple- 
ments mentioned  those  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  books,  one 
of  which  is  opened  at  two  figures  of  Euphorbias;  the  others,  closed, 
bear  the  names  of  Bauhinus,  Tournefort,  Boerhaave,  and  Morison  : 
the  work  is  described  as  "  Opus  Equitis  Joannis  Baptista?  Morandi 
Mediolanensis  Botanici-Galenici-Pictoris."  There  is  a  long  dedication 
to  Cardinal  Puteobonelli,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  followed  by  an  address 
to  the  reader.  Having  mentioned  the  two  unpublished  works  whose 
titles  have  been  given  above,  he  explains  the  plan  of  the  present  work  : 
the  paragraph  relating  to  the  figures  may  be  quoted,  as  it  describes 
their  scope,  and  calls  attention  to  certain  features  of  special  value  or 
interest  : 

"  Integrum  Opus  triginta  quinque  in  Classes  fuit  distributum : 
sua  quodlibet  continentur  Classe  germen,  sua  singulari  notatur  Stirpe  ; 
Genera,  Specieque  distinguitur :  Figura  nedvmi  plantae,  verum  etiam 
Scapi  foliorum,  Florum,  Fructuum,  Seminum,  Iladicum  exhibentur. 
Quae  omnia  multis  in  Voluminibus  peculiar!  colore  pinguntur.  Cer- 
titudo,  quae  hoc  in  negotio  maximi  profecto  facienda  est,  non 
desideratur.  Quippe  manibus  meis  Plantas  Herbasque  obtulit  sedula 
diligentia,  qua  veluti  suscepto  a  natura  exemplo,  eas  pro  intelligibili 
mensura,&  magnitudine  delineavi;  postmodum  fideliter  sculpsi.  Moneo 
insuper  hoc  in  loco  de  Capillaribus  herbis  &c.,  me  ita  ipsarum  flores, 
fructus,  atque  exigua  semina  j^i'opofuisse,  ut  plane  dignosci  micro- 
scopio  possint." 

The  figures,  although  by  no  means  equal  in  execution  to  the 
originals,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later,  are  I  think  better 
than  Haller's  description  would  imply ;  the  details  are  carefully 
executed,  and  the  plants  Avere  evidently,  as  the  author  states,  drawn 
from  actual  specimens.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  some  copies  they 
were  coloured;  Pritzel  saw  one  of  these,  but  those  I  have  seen  have 
been  plain. 

The  address  to  the  reader  is  followed  by  the  imprimaiur  and  a 
restriction  of  copyright  to  the  author :  then  comes  an  index  of  the 
classes,  and  a  list,  occupying  two  pages,  of  authors  quoted ;  this 
shows,  as  does  the  text  of  the  work,  a  wide  range  of  reading.  The 
text  is  divided  into  two  parts,  separately  paged:  the  first  (32  pp.), 
•  headed  "  Explicatio  Plantarum,"  contains  a  summary  of  the  "distri- 
butiones  "  or  classes  :  the  second  a  detailed  description  of  each  species, 
with  an  account  of  the  "  temperamentum  et  vires  "  :  the  synonymy 
is  very  full.  The  classification  presents  interesting  features,  and  the 
book  from  this  point  of  view  seems  to  merit  more  attention  than  it 
has  received:  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  lists  in 
Linnseus's  JPhilosophia  JBotanica  nor  in  his  BibUotheca  Botanica 
(1751). 
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The  religious  tone  wliich  pervades  the  dedication  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  a  concession  to  the  dignitary  to  whom  it  is  inscribed ; 
there  are,  however,  other  evidences  of  the  author's  piety  which  read 
somewhat  strangely  at  the  present  day :  it  must  indeed  be  long  since 
a  work  of  this  character  concluded  with  an  asci-iption  such  as  the 
following,  which  has  a  certain  chai'm : 

"  Tibi,  rerum  omnium  Conditori,  qui  verbo  tuo  de  terra  medicinam 
oriri  fecisti,  mihique  servorum  tuorum  minimo  mii-abilia  tua  ad  totius 
humani  generis  conimodum,  sanctissimique  tui  nominis  gloriam,  in 
publicum  proferre  dedisti,  tibi  honorum  omnium  datori  laudem  per- 
solvant  omnia  opera  manuum  tuarum  in  aetenium,  et  ultra.     Amen." 

The  second  edition,  printed  by  Joseph  Galeati  at  Mdan  in  1761, 
although  described  by  Haller  as  "  nihil  mutata,"  differs  in  a  few 
unimportant  particulars.  It  was  reset  throughout  and  occasionally 
the  distribution  of  the  text  was  changed — e.  g.  the  last  sentence  on 
p.  19  of  the  first  edition  is  in  the  second  run  over  to  p.  20,  causing  a 
rearrangement  of  20  lines  :  the  "  privilegium  "  by  which  in  the  first 
edition  all  rights  of  sale  etc.  are  secured  to  Morandi  and  his  heirs  for 
ten  years  natui-ally  disappears  from  the  edition  of  seventeen  years 
later.     The  text,  however,  remains  unaltered. 

•III.  The  MSS. 

An  examination  of  the  volume  of  MSS.  which  forms  the  true 
subject  of  this  paper  shows  that  the  account  quoted  at  the  outset  from 
the  Library  Catalogue,  though  in  the  main  accurate,  conveys  an  in- 
adequate notion  of  its  contents.  It  consists  of  several  portions,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  series  of  122  folios  of  exquisitely 
executed  drawings  in  Indian  ink ;  these  formed  the  basis  of  the 
published  volume,  the  engravings  in  which  give  an  insufficient 
notion  of  the  delicacy  of  Morandi's  originals.  The  published  volume, 
however,  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  figures,  and  some  of  those 
in  the  MS.,  e.  g.  the  monstrosities  of  Plantago  (f.  15-5),  are  not 
reproduced.  Besides  these  there  are  in  Morandi's  beautiful  hand 
four  MSS.,  two  of  whicli,  written  in  double  colunnis  (Latin  and 
Italian)  are  of  considerable  extent. 

The  first — ''Explicatio  Plantarum"  (47  pp.) — begins  with  a  draft  of 
pp.  31-32  of  the  "  Explicatio  "  in  the  published  volume  :  the  headings 
of  each  division  are  identical  with  the  latter,  but  only  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  genera  with  references  to  avithors  is  given  under  each, 
and  the  names  do  not  always  correspond  with  those  published, 
although  the  plants  themselves  do  so. 

It  is  evident  from  this  MS.  that  the  plan  of  the  work  was  more 
extensive  than  its  execution.  The  last  division  m  the  published 
volume,  headed  "  Flores  polypetalo,  personato,  innato  apici  ovarii, 
semine  pulverulento  "  is  in  the  MS.  followed  on  the  same  page  by 
"  l*lanta3  Monocotyledones  foliis  terniinalibus  carentes  ApetaUt  "  and 
other  sections  which  include  Cgperaccce,  Jinicacecc',  and  Grttininece  ; 
these  are  followed  by  six  jiages  headed  '•  Arbores  et  Frutices  quai  in 
pregressiu   stirpium  sene   nou  apparent " ;  of   all    these   there    is  no 
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trace,  either  in  the  published  volume  or  in  the  drawings.     The  con- 
cluding sentence  runs : — 

"  Plantarum  demum  quamplurinise  in  superivis  recensitis  classibus 
distribute,  ad  amussim  conspiciuntur  seniis  Tabulis  delineatse,  una  cum 
earum  nomenclatura,  descriptiones  viribus,  in  nostra  Historia  Botanico- 
Practiea,  seu  Historia  Plantarum  quae  ad  usum  Medicinse  pertinent." 
The  other  long  MS.  (p.  61,  also  in  Latin  and  Italian)  is  headed 
"  Dilucidatio  vocum,  quibus  Rei  Herbariie  Scriptores  uti  solent, 
suis  Iconibus  accurate  expressa,  et  declarata."  This  is  a  very  elaborate 
and  interesting  glossary,  in  which  the  definitions  of  various  authors 
are  cited,  and  numerous  examples  are  given  for  illustrations  of 
which  references  are  made  throughout  to  the  then  unpublished  work  ; 
the^^  run :  "  vide  nostr.  Histor.  Botan.  Pract.  Tab.  Icon."  One 
definition  may  be  quoted  :  "  Herbarium  sive  Hortum  Siccum  appel- 
lant coUectionem  Plantarum  exsiccatarum,  quae  in  codicibus  vel  capsis 
asservantur,  ut  quavis  anni  parte  in  spici  possint." 

Bi'sides  these  two  MSS.  there  are  two  smaller  ones — one,  a  sheet 
of  three  pages  containing  definitions  in  Latin  and  Italian  of  "Botanica" 
and  "  Plantie,"  the  latter  _  containing  a  method  of  classification : 
the  other,  of  two  pages,  is  a  preface  which,  like  the  above  definitions, 
seems  to  belong  to  the  "  Diluciditio,"  although  it  is  on  paper  of 
smaller  size — perhaps  a  draft  r' — this  is  only  in  Italian.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  is  rather  graceful:  "Gradisci  benignamente 
questa  mia  picciola  fatica,  come  Caparra,  die  ti  do'  ch'  operare  a 
maggior'  gloria  di  Dio  et  utile  della  liepubblica,  e  da  tal  simolo 
piacendo  all'  Altissimo  sortiranno  alia  Luce  altre  cose  circa  quest'  Arte, 
quali  anch'  elleno  saranno  con  le'  altre  compatite.  Hec  enjo  (Lettori 
amatissimi  per  servirmi  delle  parole  del  Crisostomo)  Hec  ergo 
jaciamiis  tamqunm  fundamenta  et  deinde  omnia  expedita  erunt  oc 
facilia  ((icttiamo  adunque  questi  Elementi  come  fondamenti  in 
quest'  Arte,  che  poi  netto  il  restante  sara  piii  piano  e  facile — Vivi 
felice)." 

These  MSS.  came  into  the  hands  of  Count  Silvio  Donati,  whose 
name  is  on  a  lozenge  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  which  it  would  seem 
that  he,  or  someone  in  his  employ,  had  supplied  to  the  Dilucidatio : 
in  the  same  hand  are  titlepages  for  the  various  "  Distributiones," 
intended  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places  among  the  plates,  with 
which  they  were  paged  continuously  ;  it  appears  from  these  that  some 
of  the  drawings  have  been  lost,  for  the  "  Distributio  "  refers  to  i'.  IGO 
and  the  last  folio  is  numbered  155:  the  deficiency  is  apparent  when 
the  printed  book  is  consulted,  and  also  from  the  index  to  the  d.ia wings, 
in  the  same  hand. 

In  its  present  state  the  MS.  is  much  cropped :  I  think  it  must 
have  been  bound  by  someone  into  whose  hands  it  came  after  its 
possession  by  the  Count  :  this  would  explain  the  misplacing  of  the 
titles  to  the  "  Distributiones."  The  titlepage  to  the  entire  volume 
Avas,  as  his  name  on  the  reverse  shows,  drawn  up  when  it  was  in 
Count  Donati's  possession :  it  is  in  Latin  and  Italian  and  runs  : 
"Erudimenta  Botanica  juxta  industria  eorum  principia  Illustrata  et 
delineata  a  Joanne  Baptista  Morandi  Equite  Mediolanensi  Beneficio, 
et  utilitati.   Plantarum  notionem  inquirentium."     It  seems  probable 
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that  before   it  was   bound  this  was  intended  to  be   prefixed  to   the 
"Dilucidatio." 

The  "  eleven  sheets  of  similar  drawings  of  medicinal  plants," 
which  were  bound  in  the  same  volume,  are  very  inferior  in  interest 
and  execution,  and  clearly  have  nothing  to  do  with  Moi-andi. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  volume  will  shortly  be  rebound  in 
accordance  with  the  above  account. 

James  Britten. 


SHORT  NOTES. 


Valertanella  rimosa  (p.  ISG).  The  Eev.  E.  S.  Marshall's 
hairy -fruited  form  of  this  bears  at  least  three  names ;  there  are 
probably  others:  V.  Auricula  DC.  /5.  dasycarpa  Rcht.  fl.  germ, 
excurs.  i.  19S  (1831).  V.  Auricnln  DC.  fl.  lasiocarpa  Koch,  Syn. 
Deut.  Schw.  fl.  34<1  (1888).  V.  Auricula  DC.  fl.  pubescens  Coss.  & 
Germ.  fl.  env.  Paris,  3G1)  (1845).  The  plant  is  figured  in  Reichb.  ic. 
crit.  i.  f.  130  and  Mutel,  Fl.  fr.  xxv.  f.  213.— C.  E.  Salmon. 

P^ONiA  PEREGRINA  Mill.  In  the  description  accompanying 
plate  8742  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Dr.  Stapf  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  history  of  this  species,  and  unravels  the  confusion 
which  has  attended  it.  The  name  was  published  by  Miller  (Gard. 
Diet.  ed.  8,  no.  3),  who  "appears  to  have  known  the  plant  thus 
designated  by  him  only  from  tlie  figures  given  by  earlier  writers. 
There  is  no  example  of  the  species  among  his  specimens  in  the  Bank- 
sian  herbarium ;  the  onlj^  sheet  there  on  which  Miller  has  written  the 
name  P.  peregrina  bears  two  small  specimens,  both  received  by  him 
from  the  Paris  Garden  ;  these  two  specimens  belong  to  two  distinct 
species ;  neither  of  the  two  is  the  '  red  peony  of  Constantinople,' " 
inuler  which  name  Parkinson  described  and  figured  it  in  his  Pat-adisns 
(pp.  342,  343).  "  One,  the  more  meagre  of  the  two,  appears  to  be 
but  a  form  of  our  common  garden  Peony  with  quite  glabrous  leaves ; 
the  other  represents  a  type  which  occurs  in  the  mountains  of 
southern  France,  and  corresponds  with  _P.  monticola  Jordan.  Into 
the  pitfall  thus  prepared  the  first  to  stumble  was  [Sims,  who  (Bot. 
Mag.  t.  1050)]  published  as  P.  peregrina,  'upon  the  authority  of 
the  Banksian  herbarium,'  not  the  Byzantine  plant  to  which  the  name 
belongs,  but  the  plant  of  Provence  and  Languedoc  which  Miller  had 
mistaken  for  it."  Dr.  Stapf  proceeds  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
error,  and  points  out  that  "as  early  as  1818  [1817]  the  right  of  the 
plant  to  rank  as  a  species  had  been  reindicated  by  [George]  Anderson," 
in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xii.  273,  "  who,  overlooking  the  confusion,  re- 
named it  P.  decora " :  the  name  -peregrina,  however,  of  course 
stands. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  Text-Book  of  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology.  By  John  W. 
HARSHBEftaER,  Ph.D.  With  271  illustrations.  Lundon  :  T.  & 
A.  Churchill,  1918.     Price  15«.  net. 

A  good  text-book  is  o£  great  importance  to  teachers  as  well  as 
to  students.  It  is  convenient  and  even  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
have  by  him  a  ready  reference  to  the  whole  field  of  study  ;  the  student 
and  practical  worker  requires,  in  the  maze  of  subjects,  a  gviide  which 
he  can  consult  at  any  moment.  Dr.  Harshberger  in  this  volume  has 
set  himself  to  provide  a  text-book  that  will  be  useful  to  teacher  and 
student  alike.  It  is,  he  tells  us,  the  outcome  of  twenty-seven  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  botany,  during  which  time  five  years  were 
devoted  to  a  course  which  combined  with  a  study  of  mycolog}'', 
"a  parallel  study  of  the  most  important  cultural  and  inoculation 
methods  used  by  the  practical  bacteriologist  and  mycologist  at  the 
present  day." 

In  the  table  of  contents  we  find  a  well-planned  and  full  resume 
of  the  different  svibjects  dealt  with. 

In  presenting  a  study  covering  the  vast  range  of  subjects  included 
under  modern  mycology,  a  judicious  choice  is  necessary  if  overweight 
is  to  be  avoided :  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  recognize  that  though 
there  has  been  much  curtailment,  there  is  no  aspect  of  the  study  that 
does  not  receive  a  share  of  attention.  In  part  i.  (269  pages)  the 
author  has  given  a  general  study  of  Mycology ;  the  other  three  parts 
<(398  pages)  are  concerned  with  plant  pathology  in  all  its  branches. 
There  are  several  appendixes  in  which  are  set  forth  a  series  of  labora- 
tory exercises,  keys  to  special  fungi  groups,  advice  to  collectors,  &c. 

Under  "Mycology"  not  only  the  Eumycetes  but  Bacteria  and 
Myxomycetes  are  described— a  comprehensive  arrangement  which 
-students  of  plant  pathology  will  cordially  welcome.  A  shorter 
account  of  the  nature  and  classification  of  Bacteria  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  discussion  of  these  organisms  as  originators  of  plant  diseases. 
The  Myxomycetes,  or  "  slime  moulds,"  have  been  determined  as  being 
■  more  of  an  animal  than  a  vegetable  nature,  hence  the  term  "  Myce- 
tozoa  "  ;  but  they  have  always  been  of  special  interest  to  mycologists, 
and  the  nearly  related  Plasmodiopliora  causes  the  finger-and-toe 
disease  of  turnips.  A  scab-disease  of  potatoes,  Spongospora,  is  also 
generally  included  among  slime-moulds. 

The  higher  fungi — Eumvcetes — follow  next ;  their  physiology, 
•chemistry,  histology,  &c.,  receive  due  consideration,  and  the  various 
families  are  passed  in  review.  A  general  text-book  is  not  the  place 
for  svstematie  work,  but  in  the  appendixes,  as  has  been  stated,  keys 
to  selected  families  or  genera  are  given  as  exercises — a  method  which 
leaves  out  large  sections  while  giving  undue  importance  to  others  ; 
thus  we  are  provided  with  a  key  to  the  species  of  PenicilUiini,  but 
no  guide  to  the  genera  of  Ascomycetes.  We  welcome  the  familiar 
names  in  the  key  to  Agaricacete  and  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
adherence  to  accepted  nomenclature. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  fertilization  in  the  different  groups, 
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thus  recognizing  the  great  work  done  on  the  cytology  of  fungi.  The 
author  is  somewhat  inclined  to  be  dogmatic  on  subjects  concerning 
which  there  is  as  \'et  no  general  agi'eement  :  in  the  Ascomycetes  he 
accepts  unconditionally  a  single  nuclear  fusion  in  fertilization  and 
brushes  aside  any  other  theory  ;  in  lichens  he  asserts  that : — "  Danilov, 
Elenkin,  Peirce,  and  Fink  show  that  the  dual  hypothesis  or  that  of 
mutualistic  symbiosis  is  untenable,"  which  also  is  open  to  question. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  plant  pathology  deal  in  the  fii'st  place 
with  general  matters  such  as  etiology,  prophyllaxis,  abnormalities — - 
with  which  is  included  a  glossary  of  teratological  terms, — galls,  &c. 
Specitic  plant  diseases  are  listed  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
ot  the  hosts  attacked,  with  references  to  standard  literature.  No 
book  on  fungi  can  claim  to  be  really  up  to  date,  and  we  do  not  find 
the  bacterial  disease  of  Citrus,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  recent 
American  literature.  More  generous  descriptions  of  the  disea>es 
might  have  been  desired,  but  the  writer  has  discounted  such  criticism 
by  declaring  that  his  aim  has  been  "  to  be  directive  and  helpful  rather 
than  to  produce  a  work  of  encyclopedic  value." 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  ;  although  prepared  primarily  for 
American  students,  more  especially  as  regards  plant-diseases,  it  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  mycologists  of  all 
countries. 

A.  L.  S. 

Flo7'a  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  By  J.  S.  Gamble,  C.I.E.,  etc. 
Part  II.  Celastraceaj  to  Leguminosaj-Papilionatse.  Svo,  pp.  20l- 
390.     8s.     London :  Adlaitl,  1918. 

Mr.  Gamble,  as  might  be  expected,  has  given  us  a  careful  and 
accurate  account  of  the  plants  which  fall  within  the  compass  of  this 
instalment  of  his  work.  The  plan  of  the  Flora  is  somewhat  novel. 
Good  and  rather  full  descriptions  are  given  of  the  genera,  followed  by 
a  clavis  of  the  species  occurring  within  the  Presidency  ;  the  species 
are  enumerated  without  further  description,  but  with  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  vernacular  names,  &c.  Of  course,  where  such 
a  mass  of  detail  is  being  dealt  with,  there  is  room  for  differences  of 
opinion,  and  we  do  not  always  find  ourselves  quite  in  agreement  with 
the  author.  Thus,  the  seventy-five  species  of  Orofalaria  are  placed 
in  various  groups — those  with  trifoliate  leaves  in  the  Trifoliatie, 
those  with  generally  5-7  leaflets  in  the  Multifoliataj.  The  species  in 
the  former  group  certainly  agree  in  having  trifoliate  leaves,  but  in 
other  respects  many  differ  very  markedly  one  from  the  other:  C.  medi- 
caginea  Lam.  and  C.  frifoliasfrum  Willd.  have  obliquely  subglobose 
small  sessile  generally  2-sccded  pods ;  C.  orixensis  Rottl.  have  stalked 
cylindrical  8-11  seeded  pods;  C.  striata  DC.  has  ver}'  shortly 
stalked  many-seeded  pods  ;  C.  clavata  W.  &  A.  has  clavate  pods  ; 
while  C.  lahurnifolia  L.  has  a  many-seeded  pod  with  a  stalk  often 
about  an  inch  long  :  the  Trifoliatse  as  here  defined  are  thus  hardly  a 
a  very  natural  group.  In  Indiyoferavfa  find  no  groups  are  employed, 
although  the  first  three  sjiecies — /.  echinata  Willd.,  I.  linifoUa  lletz, 
and  /.   eordifolia  Heyne — are  extremely  different  from  one  another  : 
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in  the  first  the  leaves  are  simple  and  the  pod  is  one-seeded,  short, 
recurved,  and  sickle-shaped ;  in  the  second  the  leaves  are  also  simple 
and  the  pod  is  one-seeded,  but  it  is  very  small,  globose,  and  smooth  ; 
while  in  the  third  the  pod  is  oblong  and  two-seeded.  In  the  Flora 
of  India  these  plants  are,  we  think  correctly,  placed  in  three  sub- 
genera— the  first  in  Acanthonofus  Benth.,  the  second  in  Sphceridio- 
jphora  Desv.,  and  the  third  in  Euindicjofera  Benth.  Mr.  Gamble 
defines  the  Hedysareas  as  having  the  "  pod  jointed  if  more  than  one 
seeded  ";  but  in  the  clavis  to  the  genera  o£  the  tribe  it  is  noted  that  in 
some  of  them,  such  as  Pycnospora,  with  6-10  seeds,  the  pod  is  not 
distinctly  jointed.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  this  would  not 
be  better  placed  next  to  Crotularia,  for  which,  notwithstanding  its 
diadelphous  stamens,  it  certainly  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
mistaken. 

This  part  is  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Gamble,  with  the  exception  of 
the  analyses  and  descriptions  of  Tephrosia  which  are  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Drummond.  We  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  very  neatly  printed  and 
remarkably  free  from  typographical  errors. 

E.  G.  B. 

Plantae  Thunhergianae  :  eln  Verzeiclinis  der  von  C.  P.  Thunherg 
in  Siid-Afrika,  Indien  und  Japan  gesammelten  und  der  in 
seinen  Schriften  heschreihenen  oder  erio'dhnten  Pflanzeiif 
soioie  von  den  Fxemplaren  derselhen.  die  ion  Herbarium  Thiin- 
hergianum  in  Upsala  aujbewahrt  sind ;  zusammengestellt  von 
H.  O.  JuEL.  8vo,  pp.  4G2.  Uppsala:  A.-B.  Akademiska 
Bokhandeln.     1917. 

The  main  facts  of  Carl  Peter  Thunberg's  life,  as  presented  here, 
can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Born  in  1743,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
two  Burmanns  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Amsterdam, 
he  left  Holland  at  the  end  of  1770  to  amass,  as  events  were  to 
prove,  those  valuable  collections  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be 
associated. 

Proceeding  first  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  then,  of  course,  in 
Dutch  hands,  he  remained  there  until  1775.  Mr.  'Juel  traces  the 
journeys  in  South  Africa,  three  in  number,  the  two  last  in  company 
with  Francis  Masson,  one  of  Banks's  numerou-?  proteges.  Thunberg's 
eyes  were  then  turned  to  Japan,  at  that  time,  and  not  to  botanists 
only,  in  large  measure  a  terra  incognita.  Trade  with  Japan  was,  at 
the  period  in  question,  a  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
and  the  country,  so  far  as  it  was  open  at  all,  was  so  to  the  Dutch 
alone.  The  position  of  ship's  doctor  gave  the  Swede  his  opportunity, 
and  some  official  journeys  into  the  interior,  supplementing  his  own 
efforts  at  the  coast,  and  assistance  rendered  by  Japanese  "  brother 
brushes  "  of  the  scalpel  in  return  for  medical  information,  enabled 
him  to  return  to  Batavia  with  much  valuable  spoil.  Thence  after  a 
few  montlis  he  sailed  for  Ceylon  where,  for  some  little  time,  he 
botanised  in  low-lying  districts,  leaving  unvisited  the  uplands  of  the 
interior.  He  reappeared  at  Amsterdam  towards  the  end  of  1778, 
and  after  a  short  visit  to  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
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Soho  Square,  took  up  his  position  at  Upsala  as  successor  to  Linnaeus. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  in  1828  the  long  series  of  books,  memoirs 
and  papers — Mr.  Juel  mentions  close  on  two  hundred — standing  to 
his  credit  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  services  he  rendered  to 
science. 

Mr.  Juel  finds  that  of  seventy-four  genera  proposed  by  Thunberg 
forty  still  remain  valid — not  very  encouraging,  this,  to  adventurers 
in  the  same  field !  Many  of  the  proposed  species  have  also  naturally 
been  "  sunk,"  as  can  be  seen  by  consulting  the  main  portion  of  the 
book,  in  which  the  contents  of  Thunberg's  herbarium  are  presented 
in  detail,  with  their  modern  names  attached — ^a  laborious  piece  of 
work  reaching  to  close  upon  four  hundred  pages.  In  this  the  author 
has  played  with  zeal  and  devotion  the  role  of  vates  sacer  to  one  of 
the  greatest  botanists  his  country  has  produced. 

S.  M. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 


William  Frederick  Miller,  the  only  son  of  William  Miller, 
whose  beautiful  line  engravings,  especially  those  after  Turner,  are  so 
well  known,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  September  18,  1834.  He 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  for  a  time  worked  with  his 
father  for  a  few  years  ;  afterwards  he  went  to  London,  and  was  for 
many  years  manager  to  Edmund  Evans,  the  engraver  and  colour- 
printer  who  reproduced  so  much  of  Caldecott's  and  Kate  Greena way's 
work.  In  1873  he  married  and  settled  at  Addiscombe,  where  he 
took  up  botany,  his  friends  being  Messrs.  Arthur  Bennett  and 
H.  T.  Mennell.  His  summer  holida3's  were  spent  in  Scotland ;  the 
results  of  his  rambles,  in  the  course  of  which  he  found  Carex  poly- 
gama  {Buxbaumii)  at  Arisaig,  its  only  known  station  in  Britain, 
were  communicated  by  him  to  this  Jom*nal  for  1886  (p.  308),  1890 
(p.  23),  1895  (p.  345),  and  1899  (p.  361)  ;  other  notes— the  first  in 
1882,  the  last  in  1910 — appeared  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time. 
In  1890  he  retired  from  business  and  settled  at  Winscombe,  Somerset, 
■whence  he  sent  notes  on  Somerset  plants,  the  most  interesting  being 
that  of  the  rediscovery  of  Vaccinium  Oxycocciis  (Journ.  Bot.  1896, 
319).  In  1904  Miller  had  a  serious  accident,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered,  but  his  interest  in  Botany  and  other  subjects 
remained  till  the  end,  which  came  on  April  28th.  He  gave  his 
British  herbarium  to  the  well-known  school  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(of  which  he  was  a  member)  at  Sidcot,  Somerset. 

William  Black  Boyd,  who  died  at  his  residence,  Faldonside,  Mel- 
rose, on  March  16,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  was  one  of  the  best-known 
Scottish  amateur  gardeners.  "  For  many  years,"  says  The  Garden  oi 
March  30,  "  he  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  alpines,  and  his  collection 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  embracing  many  rare  plants, 
old  and  new,  and  all  cultivated  with  great  assiduity  and  general 
success.  Saxifrages  were  among  his  favourites,  and  his  memory  will 
bo  upheld  by  his  association  with  [the  hybrid]  Saxifraga  Boj/dii  and 
its  allies Snowdrops  attracted  much  of  his  notice,  and  he  did 
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mueli  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  varieties.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  discovering  the  two  'yellow'  varieties  of  Ocdanthua 
nivalis  —  lutescens  and  JI a vesce lis.  He  was  an  earnest  member  of 
the  British  Pteridological  Societ}',  and  his  expert  knowledge  of 
British  Ferns  led  to  his  appointment  as  judge  of  these  at  most  of  the 
shows  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society."  Boyd  did  a 
good  deal  of  botanical  work,  especially  in  the  Grampians.  He  found 
the  curious  little  Sagina  Boydii,  which  was  described  by  F.  B.  White 
in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinb.  xvii.  33  (1887),  and  was  figured  in  this 
Journal  for  1892  (t.  326  h)  from  specimens  sent  by  the  discoverer. 
Its  exact  locality  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained,  nor  has  it 
since  been  found:  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.  (/.  c.)  Boyd  writes:  "The 
plant  was  found  among  a  number  of  other  plants  brought  by  me 
from  Braemar  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  I  do  not  remember  gathering 
the  Scujiiia,  and  did  not  remember  seeing  it  till  planting  out  the  rest 
of  the  collections  on  that  occasion  after  my  return  home.  In  the 
note  accompanying  the  tigure  it  is  stated  as  l^oyd's  impression  that 
the  plant  "  was  obtained  upon  Ben  A'an,  a  hill  in  the  deer  foi'cst  of 
Invercauld."  Mr.  Marshall,  who  stayed  Avith  Boyd  at  Faldonside  in 
1892,  writes  :  "  I  think  that  he  was  the  first  to  find  Potamoyeton 
angitstifolius  =  Zizii,  in  Cauldshields  Loch,  on  or  near  his  property 
(he  showed  it  to  us,  there).  He  was  a  first-class  gardener,  and  raised 
several  good  hybrids  ;  such  as  Saxifraga  "  Falconside "  and  8. 
"  W.  B.  Boyd,"  and  Dianthus  alpinus  "W.  B.  Boyd"  if  my  memory 
is  correct.  He  grew  many  interesting  native  plants,  like  X  Salix 
Sadleri  and  Lactiica  nlpina  with  great  success.  In  1913,  the 
keeper  told  me,  he  made  the  long  and  tiring  ascent  to  the  Glen 
Spean  station  for  Saxifraga  cespitosa,  and  got  it ! — riding  a  pony 
for  the  lower  parts  of  the  expedition."  Boyd  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Scottish  Alpine  Club. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  6th  June,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Lacaita  gave  an  abstract  of  his  paper,  "  A  Revision  of  some  critical 
species  of  Echimii  as  exemplified  in  the  Linnean  and  other  herbaria, 
with  a  description  of  Echium  judamm,  a  new  species  from  Palestine." 
He  explained  that  this  paper  fell  under  five  divisions  :  (1)  On  five 
critical  species  oi  EcJiium,  namely,  E.  judceum,  sp.  n.,  E.  australe. 
Lam.,  E.  Ooineyanuv),  sp.  n.,  E.  fycnanthum,  Pomel,  and  E.  sal- 
maticiim,  Lag.  ;  (2)  The  genus  Echium  in  the  herbaria  of  Tourne- 
fort,  Jussieu,  and  Lamarck  ;  (3)  the  Echia  in  Sibthorp's  herbarium  ; 
(4)  The  Linnean  species  ;  and  (5)  The  Echia  of  Miller's  Gardener  s 
J)ictinnary  of  1768. 

At  the  same  meeting  Capt.  A.  W.  Hill  showed  a  series  of  seed- 
lings of  Cyclamen.  Normally  only  one  cotyledon  develops,  the  other 
remaining  as  a  rudiment  at  the  apex  of  the  hypocotyl  or  tuber.  If 
the  lamina  of  the  cot^dedon  be  removed,  new  laminae  arise  as  out- 
growths from  the  petiole  just  below  the  cut  surface ;  but  if  the 
cotyledon  Avith  its  petiole  be  removed,  the  rudiment  of  the  second 
cotyledon  is  stimulated  to  develop  into  an  assimilating  organ.  On 
removal  of  the  lamina  of  this  second  cotyledon  new  laminte  will  be 
formed  from  the  inner  edges  of  its  petiole  close  to  the  apex  exactly 
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as  is  the  case  with  the  cot3'ledon  proper.  When  plumular  leaves  are 
so  treated  no  new  laminse  are  regenerated.  Further  cotyledon  leaf- 
cuttings  will  produce  roots  from  the  base  of  the  petiole,  while 
pluniular  leaf-cuttmgs  remain  rootless. 

Mr.  llobert  Paulson  gave  an  account  of  a  joint  paper  by  him- 
self and  Mr.  Somerville  Hastings,  "  On  the  Relationship  between 
the  Symbionts  in  a  Lichen,"  illustrating  his  remarks  with  a  series 
of  thirty  lantern-slides.  A  summary  of  the  investigation  may  be 
made  by  reference  to  Glndonia  digitata,  Hoffm.,  the  lichen  which 
has  been  used  as  material  for  many  of  our  preparations.  This  plant 
grows  at  the  base  of  trees  in  shady  woods  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Essex  as  well  as  in  most  northern  localities.  In  the  southern 
counties  just  mentioned  it  is  luxuriant  and  fertile,  though  not 
abundant.  The  gonidium  is  spherical,  except  when  subject  to 
pressure  from  other  gonidia.  The  diameter  of  fully-developed  cells 
ranges  from  8  to  15  yL< ;  the  chloroplast  in  the  mature  gonidium  has 
an  uneven  surface ;  after  fixing  and  staining,  minute  reticidation 
of  the  cytoplasm  is  evident ;  the  so-called  pj^renoid  is  large  and 
central,  and  exhibits  a  distinct  structure  throughout  the  substance, 
its  diameter  is  roughly  one-third  that  of  the  chromatophore  ;  a  small 
lateral  body  stains  darker  than  the  pyrenoid,  it  is  very  conspicuous 
in  many  of  the  preparations  surrounded  by  a  very  lightly  stained 
area.  Twin  gonidia  frequently  occur ;  there  is  no  vegative  cell- 
division  of  the  gonidium;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  gonidia 
results  from  the  formation  of  autospores,  reduced  zoogonidia  ;  there 
is  no  penetration  of  gonidia  by  hypha?. 

The  first  paper  in  The  Annals  of  the  Phyfopafholoffical  Socieig 
in  Japan,  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  development  of  Phyto- 
pathology in  that  country  and  in  China  from  the  earliest  times — • 
insect  pests  were  recorded  in  Chinese  History  in  liOO  B.C.,  and  the 
account  of  frost  damage  to  plants  was  written  in  48  B.C.  Other 
instances  proving  the  practical  interest  taken  in  the  subject  at  an 
earl}'  period  are  included  in  the  brief  survey.  This  paper  and  some 
others  are  printed  in  English  ;  one,  on  Anthracuose  of  Euonymus,  is 
in  German,  the  other  contents  are  in  Japanese.  The  pages  printed 
in  Japanese  type  are  closed  to  most  of  us,  but  the  Journal,  which 
is  issued  from  Tokio,  should  have  a  successful  career  in  its  native 
country. — A.  L,  S. 

The  Kew  Bulletin  issued  in  May  (1918,  n.  4)  contains  an 
interesting  paper  on  Hosa  glutinosa  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Rolfe,  who  shows- 
that  the  plant  "  long  cultivated  and  recently  fignred  (Willmott, 
Rosa,  p.  4G7)  "  under  that  name  "  does  not  agree  with  the  original 
R.  glutinosa  Sibth.  &  Sm.,"  of  which  an  authentic  specimen  exists  in 
the  National  Herbarium  and  in  the  Sibthorpian  Herbariimi  at  Oxford. 
The  same  number  contains  a  paper  on  "The  Microconidia  of  Botrytis 
cinrrea,''^  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Brierley ;  a  revision  of  Taxotrophis  and 
Balanostrcblus  by  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  in  which  two  new  species  of 
the  former  genus  are  described  ;  and  an  account  of  the  late  Major 
Sidney  Miles  T(ij)ping,  who   (1878-1JJ17)    was  killed   near  Ypres   in 
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September  last,  and  whose  collections,  mainly  from  the  neighbom-hoocl 
of  Chitral,  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

As  an  example  of  the  fictions  which  have  grown  up  round  the 
Primrose  League,  of  which  we  gave  the  authentic  history  in  our  March 
issue  (p.  89)  the  following  from  an  anonymous  work — Further  Indis- 
cretions— lately  published,  may  be  cited :  "  The  way  Primroses 
became  connected  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  through  Queen  Victoria, 
who  had  an  admiration  for  him,  sending  him  boxes  of  the  little 
flowers  gathered  from  the  slopes  of  Windsor  Castle  or  from  Osborne  " 
(p.  224). 

Mr.  F.  O.  Moselt  is  publishing  a  work  at  Reading,  Fungoid 
and  insect  Pests  and  their  Control,  of  which  the  first  part  (price  Is.) 
has  reached  us.  Fungoid  parasites  and  insect  pests  are  described 
promiscuously,  and  are  illusti'ated  more  or  less  effectively  by  coloured 
prints.  With  the  serious  threat  of  world-famine,  it  has  become 
tremendousl}'^  important  to  increase  and  conserve  our  food-plants : 
by  describing  and  depicting  their  common  pests  in  a  popular  manner, 
and  by  giving  advice  as  to  treatment,  the  author  is  rendering  timely 
assistance  to  growers.  We  are  astonished  to  find  that  the  work 
is  unpaged  and  the  figures  unnumbered :  this  of  course  seriously 
hampers  any  future  reference,  and  a  final  index  will  be  impossible. — 
A.  L.  S. 

The  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild  for  19L8  has  felt  the  stress  of 
the  times  and  appears  in  a  much  diminished  size.  The  obituary 
notices,  which  form  its  most  generally  interesting  feature,  are  mainly 
concerned  with  Kewites  who  have  fallen  in  the  War  ;  they  include' 
a  portrait  of  M.  B.  Scott,  of  whom  a  short  account  was  given  in 
cm'  last  year's  issue  (p.  263).  The  nvmiber  contains  a  biography, 
with  portrait,  of  Mr.  James  A.  Gammie,  the  President  of  the  Guild 
for  1918. 

The  Botanical  Gazette  for  January  contains  a  full  and  interest- 
ing biography,  accompanied  by  two  portraits,  of  Dr.  Charles 
Horton  Peck  (1839-1917),  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  G.  F.  Atkinson, 
of  Cornell  University.  He  was  best  known  in  connection  with  his 
taxonomic  studies  and  publications  on  fungi,  in  connection  with 
which  he  early  became  acquainted  with  M.  C.  Cooke,  who  colla- 
borated with  him  in  the  description  of  numerous  species  published 
jointly  under  their  names. 

The  most  recent  issue  (vol.  vi.  no.  7)  of  the  Records  of  the 
Botanical  Survey  of  India  is  devoted  to  a  paper  on  the  plants  of 
Northern  Gujarat,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  by  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Saxton  and  L.  J.  Sedgwick,  considered  in  relation  to  the  late  Theodore 
Cooke's  Flora  of  the  Presidency.  Besides  a  list  of  the  phanerogams, 
of  which  613  are  enumerated,  there  is  a  section  on  the  ecology  of  the 
district — a  novel  feature  in  the  Records — based  on  Warming's  classifi- 
cation :  95  per  cent,  of  the  flora  are  psammophytes  and  psilophytes, 
the  remainder  being  divided  among  hydrophytes,  helophytes,  halo- 
phytes,  lithoi^hytes,  and  mesophytes.  The  subdivisions  of  the  groups 
are  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  Indian  ecology. 


ALABA.STRA   DIVEKSA.— Part  XXIX. 
By  Spencer  Le  M.  Mooke,  E.Sc,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  212.) 

4.  Composite  Africans  ulteriores. 
Senecionide^. 

Emilislla,  gen.  nov  Capitula  parvula,  homogama,  disciformia, 
fk)sculis  omnibus  verisimiliter  fertilibu.s.  Involucriim  ecalyculatum, 
cylindricum,  pbyllis  1-seriatIs  inferne  connatis  superne  liberis.  lie- 
ceptaculum  planum,  nudum.  Corollw  tubulosaj,  limbo  5-lobo. 
AathercB  basi  obtusfe,  integrse.  Sti/li  rami  cojnplanati,  truncati, 
penicillati.  Achce/iia  (matura  baud  visa)  comparate  elongata, 
linearia,  apice  pauUulum  angustata,  glabra.  Papjyus  e  squama 
unica  unilateraliter  affixa  Integra  bifida  vel  lacerata  sistens. — Herba 
parva,  annua.  Caulis  simplex  vel  pauciramosus.  Folia  alterna. 
Capitula  minima,  vultu  EiailicB,  ad  apicem  ramorum  2-3-na,  pedun- 
culata.      CorollcB  violaceo-cyaneae,  5-meraj. 

Emiliella  exigua,  sp.  umca.  Caule  tenero  piloso-pubescente ; 
Joliis  paucis  basalibus  exiguis  ovatis  obtusissimis  sat  longe  graciliter- 
que  petiolatis  superioribus  sessilibus  etsi  basi  longe  petiolatim  extenu- 
atis  oblongo — vel  anguste  ovato — spathulatis  obtusis  vel  obtusissimis 
margine  sparsim  dentatis  membranaceis  utrobique  puberulis  vel  fere 
glabris  ;  capitulis  8-flosculosis  peduneulis  filiformibus  capitula  inter- 
dum  excedentibus  insidentibus ;  involucri  phyllis  G  lineari-oblongis 
obtusis  glabris ;  corollis  (sec.  cl.  detectorem  violaceo-cyaneis)  in  sicco 
dilute  roseis  ;  acliceniis  quam  corolbe  longioribus  obscure  costatis  ; 
pappi  squama  lineari  vel  lineari-lanceolata  plerumque  corolke  tubo 
eirciter  sequilonga. 

Angola,  along  the  Cubango  in  moist  situations ;  Gossweiler^ 
2093. 

Planta  6-8  cm.  alt.  Folia  infima  4-6  X  3-4  mm.,  horum  petioli 
4-5  mm.  long.  ;  folia  vetustiora  l*o-3  cm.  long,  (pars  petioliformis 
+  1  cm.),  4-6  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  viridia.  Pedunculi +5  mm.  long. 
(2-9  mm.),  puberuli.  Capitula  6'5  x  2  mm.  Involucrum  5  mm. 
long.  CorolliB  vix  usque  medium  divisaj,  in  toto  2  5  ram.  long. 
Styli  rami  "3  mm.  long.  Acha^nia  (valde  cruda)  4  X '3  mm.  Pappi 
squama  1'25-fere  2  mm.  long. 

A  curious  little  plant  distinguished  from  Senecio  and  its  allied 
genera  by  the  singular  paprjus  crownmg  the  relatively  long  achenes. 

G-ynura  eximia,  sp.  nov.  Planta  herbacea,  elata  ;  caule  erecto 
robusto  sursum  pauciramoso  tistuloso  pi-ominenter  longitrorsum  striato 
uti  ramuli  puberulo ; /b/Z/s  infenoribus  amplis  sessilibus  auriculato- 
ami)lexicaulibus(jue  ambitu  obovatis  lyrato-pinnatilidis  ajjicem  versus 
gradatim  angustatis  apice  obtusis  lobis  paucis  triangularibus  ova- 
tisve  obtusis  vel  obtusissimis  integris  vel  denticulatis  membranaceis 
utrobique  priesertim  in  nervis  pag.  inf.  puberulis  vel  fere  glabris 
foliis  ramulorum  breviter  lobatis  vel  undulatis  basi  in  petioluui  sat 
longum  exteiiuatis;  capitulis  homogamis  cc -tloscidosis  corymbum 
.IuLR>AJ.  UF  BOTA-NV.  —  Voi,.  56.       ^AroiST,  191S.]  Q 
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oligocephalum  ramulos  termiiiantem  bracteatum  efficientibus ;  hracteis 
inferioribus  lanceolatis  basi  lobatis  superioribus  lineai'i-lanceolatis 
integris  summis  in  calyculi  phylla  pauca  linearia  transeuntibus ; 
involiicri  anguste  campanulati  phyllis  13  oblongis  acutiusculis  apice 
ipso  pubescentibvis  dorso  striatulis  puberulisque  margine  firme  scarlo- 
sis  iiiia  basi  connatis  ibicpie  dense  pubeseentibus  ;  coroUis  breviter 
exsertis  tubo  basi  dilatato  inde  anguste  oylindrico  superne  ini'undi- 
bulari ;  styJi  ramis  exsertis;  achceniis  subeylindricis  curvulis  apice 
subito  ampliatis  10-costatis  glabris  ;  papj^i  setis  scabriusculis  albis. 

Angola,  along  rivulets  in  moist  shrubby  situations  at  Kaconda ; 
Gossweiler,  3(388. 

Planta  plusquam  bimetralis  (8  ped.  alt.).  Caulis  usque  5-8  mm. 
lat.,  in  sieco  brunneus.  Hamuli  compressi,  circa  2  mm.  lat.  Folia 
inferiora  ]2-14x5'5-8  cm.,  in  sicco  brunnea,  subtus  pallidiora ; 
horum  lobi  sfepivis  1-2  cm.  long.,  ±1  cm.  lat. ;  costse  laterales  utrin- 
que  circa  7,  parum  vel  miraine  arcuatae,  integrse  vel  marginem  versus 
dicliotomas;  folia  superiora  (petiolo  2-8  cm.  long,  excluso)  6-8x2-8 
cm.,  basi  saspe  obliqua.  Cor3"mbus  saltern  15  cm.  long.  ;  bracteo 
vetustiores  1-2  cm.  long.,  juniores  ±6  mm.  Pedunculi  proprii 
l'5-4  cm.  long.  Capitula  pansa  14  X  12  mm.  Involucri  pb^^lla  viva 
purpurea,  11  mm.  long.,  calyculi  5-6  mm.  Corolla}  aurantiaca? ; 
tubus  10  mm.,  lobi  1-25  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  2  mm.  long. 
Acbfenia  4  mm.  long.,  "5  mm.  lat.  apice  "75  mm.,  sordide  alba. 

To  be  ret'erriid  here  is  Gossweiler  No.  4315  from  marshes  of  the 
Seculu  river  near  Kaconda,  with  somewhat  smaller  leaves. 

The  species  is  known  among  its  African  congeners  by  the  large 
prominently  lobed  amplexicaul  leaves  together  with  the  large  heads. 

Crassocsplialuni  Gossweileri,  sp.  nov.  Herl)a  sesqui-bispithamea 
glabra  ;  canle  sat  gracili  sparsini  ramoso  nunnunquam  simplici  in  nodis 
aliquantulum  anfractuoso;  /b/iw  sessilibus  linearibus  vel  lineari-oblongis 
obtusis  vel  acutis  basi  obtusis  obscureque  decurrentibus  integris  mem- 
branaceis ;  capitulis  homogamis  co  -flosculosis  caulem  et  ramulos 
solitatim  terminantibus  longipedunculatis  pedunculis  sparsim  bractea- 
tis ;  involucri  anguste  campanulati  phyllis  8  oblongi-s  apice  acutis  vel 
obtusis  necnon  pubeseentibus  alibi  glabris  dorso  inconspicue  striatis 
margine  anguste  scariosis ;  corollis  violaceo-i'ubris  ex  involucro 
eminentibvis  tubo  anguste  infundibulari  ;  (jenitalihus  sursum  exsertis; 
styli  ramis  elongatis;  ach(sniis  oblongis  compvessiusculis  5-costatis 
glabris  ;  jyappi  setis  scabriusculis  albis. 

Angola,  Cuito,  "  Mumua  "  woods  of  the  Campulua  valley ;  Goss- 
iveiler.  2797. 

Folia  pleraque  4'5-7  cm.  long.,  2-4"5  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  griseo- 
vlridia ;  costa  media  pag.  inf.  eminens,  costis  lateralibus  paucis, 
obscuris.  Pedunculi  12-20  cm.  long.  Braotese  inferiores  12-20  mm. 
long.,  superiores  usque  1-4  mm.  reductae.  Capitula  pan.sa  12  x  12  ram. 
Involucrura  8-9  X  6  mm.  ;  phylla  basin  versus  diutule  inseparabilia, 
nunc  1-5-2  mm.  nunc  1  mm.  tantura  lat.  Corolla  tota  10  mm.  long. ; 
tubus  7  mm.,  ima  basi  paullulum  dilatatus.  Styli  rami  3'5  mm.  long., 
horum  appendix  Jiliformis  sola  2  mm.  long.  Achseniis  4  mm.,  pappi 
setae  4-5  mm.  long. 
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The  species  can  be  recognised  by  the  narrow  leaves  combined  with 
the  long  peduncles  and  broad  involucral  leaves.  Its  general  appear- 
ance is  that  of  an  E)nilia. 

Crassoceplialum  radiatum,  sp.  nov.  Caule  simplici  sat  gracili 
ascendente  fere  a  basi  subremote  folioso  glabro ;  foliis  petiolatis  lan- 
ceolatis  obtusis  vel  obtuse  acutis  basi  in  petiolum  extenuatis  margine 
dentatis  basique  interdum  latere  utroque  semel  lobulatis  summis 
perpaucis  equidem  interdum  basi  auriculatis  tenuiter  membranaceis 
glabris  ;  capitulis  heterogamis  radiatis  circa  60-flosculosis  corymbum 
laxum  oligocephalum  (2-4)  efficientibus ;  lyedunciilis  propriis  tenui- 
bus  capitula  bene  excedentibus ;  involucri  tubuloso-campanulati 
scabriusculi  phyllis  circa  13  lineari-oblongis  acutis  apice  sjihacelatis ; 
calyculi  phjdiis  pluribus  linearibus  involucre  multo  brevioribus ; 
ligulis  8  ex  involucro  longe  eminentibus ;  styli  ramis  appendice  fili- 
formi  auctis  ;  aclicBniis  hucusque  minirae  maturis  cylindricis  obscure 
costatis  minute  setulosis  ;  pappi  setis  scabriusculis  albis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Pueto  (Mpueto)  near  Lake  Moero  under  trees ; 
Kmsner,  2825. 

Folia  pleraque  3-4xl-l'5  cm.,  in  sicco  la;te  viridia,  horum  auri- 
culae parvulse,  2-3  mm.  long.  ;  petioli  5-7  mm.  long.  Corymbus 
usque  ad  6  X  3  cm.  Pedunculi  proprii  l'5-3"5  cm. ;  bractefe  anguste 
lineares,  ih  8  mm.  long.  Capitula  aliquanto  cornua,  pansa  fere  1  cm. 
diam.  Involucrum  5x4  mm.  Calj'culi  ph^'lla  15-2  mm.  long. 
Ligula  (lamina  sola)  (5x2  mm.,  apice  obscure  retusa,  5-nervis. 
Corollae  111.  disci  6  mm.  long.  Androecium  pro  parte  exsertum. 
Styli  rami  1  mm.  long.,  appendice  '3  mm.  baud  exempta.  Achienia 
vix  1  mm.,  pappus  5  mm.  long. 

A  remarkable  species  owing  to  its  radiate  heads.  It  has  been  called 
by  de  AVildeman  and  Muschler  (/.  c.  p.  174)  Senecio  purpureiis  L., 
an  entirely  different  plant. 

Senecio  (§  A>'>'ui)  coloniarius,  sp.  nov.  Caule  erecto  inferne  nudo 
superne  ramoso  foliosoque  pubescente  dein  glabrescente ;  foliis  sessi- 
libus  oblongis  vel  oblongo-laneeolatis  obtusis  basi  obtusis  interdum 
breviter  auriculato-amplexicaulibus  integris  vel  fere  integris  pubes- 
centibus  puberulisve ;  capitulis  parvis  homogamis  disciformibus 
circiter  20-fl(jsculosis  in  corymbum  laxum  elongatum  bracteatum 
ordinatis ;  involucri  oblongi  glabri  phjdlis  8  oblongis  obtusis  dorso 
3-5-striatis  margine  anguste  scariosis  calyculi  phyllis  0 ;  llosculis 
flavis  brevissime  exsertis  ;  styli  ramis  truncatis  penicillatis  ;  acliceniis 
cylindricis  5-costatis  leviter  setulosis  ;  pappi  setis  scabriusculis  albis. 

Angola,  in  rocky  treed  situations  at  Kimbundo  Jauiaiambe  (be- 
tween the  Kutchi  and  Kutato  rivers)  ;    Gossiceilei;  2951. 

Plunta  2-5-spithamca.  Folia  ])leraque  2'5-5  cm.  long.,  3-G  mm. 
lat.,  interdum  margine  paucidenticulata,  siunma  minora  in  ])racteas 
transeuntia.  Corymbus  10-30  X  6-1 0  cm.  ;  luijus  bractea;  lineares 
inferiores  usque  15  mm.  long.,  summas  modo  2  mm.  ;  pedunculi 
pi'oprii  plerumque  l'5-2  cm.  long.,  glabri.  Capitula  Gx2  mm. 
Involucri  phylla  55  mm.  long.  Corollae  S-lobae,  infundibulares,  in 
toto  4"5  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  -05  mm.  long.  Achaenia  (vix 
matura)  2  nun.,  pa]ipus  3  mm.  long. 

Q  2 
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S.  aiyssinicus  Sell.  Bip.  with  dissimilar  foliage  and  i*adiate  heads 
is  a  close  allj  of  this,  which  Mr.  Gossweiler  notes  as  appearing 
"always   in  colonies,  but  only  in  few  localities" — hence  the  trivial 


Senecio  (§  Plais'tagiis'ei)  adustus,  sp.  nov.  Caul  Hits  e  rhizo- 
mate  crasso  cajspitosis  semispithanieis  siiiiplicibus  suhdistanter  foliosis 
pnbenilis  ;  foliis  radicalibus  longe  valideque  petiolatis  caulinis  parvis 
sessilibus  linearibus  obtusis  puberulis  ;  caj)itulis  sat  magnis  solitariis 
terminalibus  homogamis  diseoideis  co  -liosculosis ;  involucri  hemi- 
sphterici  glabri  phyllis  20  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
dorso  carinatis  margine  scariosis  additis  paucis  lanceolatis  vel  etiam 
ovato-lanceolatis  acviminatis  calyculum  efficientibus  ;  corollis  5-meris 
albis  exsertis  tubo  gracili  sub  apice  campanulatim  dilatato  ;  genitaU- 
hus  exsertis  ;  styli  ramis  truncatis  penicillatis ;  ochceniis  (nondum 
maturis)  oblongis  glabris  ;  pappi  setis  leviter  seabriiiseulis  albis. 

Benguella,  common  in  the  moist  depression  east  of  Keiando,  along 
the  carriers'  path  to  Boca  Varaquanha,  and  in  open  primary  woods 
near  the  Cubal  rivulet  in  company  of  two  perennial  Proteacea?  ; 
Oos^uieiley,  1749. 

Rhizoma  circa  1  cm.  crass.     Foliorum  radicalium  petiohis  saltern 

15  cm.  long.,  prominenter  striatus;  limbus .      Caules  10-12  cm. 

alt.,  sat  graciles  ;  horum  folia  1-1  "5  cm.  long.,  2-4  mm.  lat.,  suiiima 
capitulum  fere  attingentia.  Capitula  pansa  circa  18  x  18  mm. 
Calyculi  phylla  5  mm.  long.,  2'5-4  mm.  lat.  Involucri  phylla 
15  mm.  long.  Corolla?  tubus  basi  leviter  ampliatus,  pars  angusta 
12  mm.  long.,  pars  campanulata  2"5  x  2'5  mm. ;  lobi  triangulares, 
obtusi,  1'5  mm.  long.  Androecium  fere  usque  2  mm.  exsertum. 
Styli  rami  2  mm.  long.     Aehfenia  2  mm.,  pappus  10  mm.  long. 

To  be  inserted  in  the  genus  near  >S'.  albanensis  DC,  but  too 
distinct  to  require  particulars. 

The  radical  leaves  are  represented  only  by  the  rigid  persistent 
portions  of  their  stalks,  wdiicli  have  evidently  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  tire.  Mr.  Gossweiler's  note  states  that  the  flowering  stems 
spring  up  after  the  "  queimadas  "  or  bush-fires  have*  passed  over  the 
habitat. 

Senecio  (§  PAUCiroLii)  dumeticolus,  sp.  nov.  Herba  perennis, 
trispithamea ;  caule  ascendente  simpliei  a  basi  bene  foliato  laxe 
araneoso  ;yo/'//s  paucis  inferioribus  ovato-spathulatis  obtusissimis  vel 
obtusis  basi  sat  longe  lateque  petiolatis  caulemque  breviter  amplect- 
entibus  foliis  ceteris  sessilibus  amplexicaulibus  obovatis  vel  obovato- 
oblongis  obtusis  omnibus  margine  crebro  dentatis  membranaceis 
glandulisque  inimmersis  translucentibus  prseditis  necnon  hac  atque 
iliac  pnesertim  in  costa  centrali  breviter  araneosis  junioribus  in 
bracteas  transeuntibus ;  capifulis  homogamis  disciformibus  22-flos- 
culosis  in  corymbum  polycephalum  foliis  longiorem  araneosum 
ordinatis ;  involucri  cylindrico-turbinati  leviter  araneosi  phyllis 
8  oblongis  obtusis  apice  sphacelatis  dorso  striatis  margine  late  vel 
anguste  scariosis  additis  calyculi  phyllis  paucis  subulatis  ;  Jlosculis 
exsertis   aurantiacis ;    styli  ramis    truncatis    penicillatis;     achaniis 
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oblongis  aliquanto  compressis  5-costatis  dense  etsi  breviter  setulosis ; 
pappi  setis  scabriusculis  albis. 

Angola,  woods  near  Forte  Princeza  Amelia  ;    Gossweiler,  2491. 

Ehizoma  7-12  mm.  crass.,  radices  paucos  validos  emittens,  foliorum 
infimormn  reliquiis  eiremndatum.  Folia  infima  8-18  cm.  long, 
(petiolo  3-4  cm.  incluso),  2-4  cm.  lat.  ;  cetera  ±10x3  cm.,  hsec 
interdum  leviter  panduriformia,  omnia  in  sicco  griseo-viridia  pallide- 
que  nitida  ;  costae  laterales  plm-es,  uti  reticulmn  maxime  laxum  pag. 
utravis  bene  visas  etsi  tenerse ;  folia  summa  modo  3-5  cm.  long. 
Inflorescentia  20-30  x  6-10  cm.  Bracteae  infimae  15  mm.,  smiimae 
circa  3  mm.  long.  Pedunculi  proprii  ±2  cm.  long.  Capitula  pansa 
11x7  mm.  Involucrum  6x4  mm.;  calyculi  pliylla  circa  2-5  mm. 
long.  Corollae  in  toto  8  mm.  long.,  dimidio  inf.  cylindricae,  sursum 
campanulataB  breviterque  5-lobae.  Androscium  apice  exsertum.  Styli 
rami  exserti,  segre  1  mm.  long.  Achaenia  2  mm.,  pappus  6-5  mm. 
long. 

Easily  distinguished  from  ^S*.  isatideus  DC,  by  the  prominently 
reticulate  leaves  and  the  broader  capitula  with  many  more  florets 
to  each.  It  is  nearer  >S^.  brachyantherus  {Otlionna  irachyanthera 
Hiern),  which,  with  somewhat  dissimilar  foliage,  has  involucres  and 
capitula  in  many  respects  unlike. 

No.  2376  from  the  same  district  is  evidently  conspecific  with 
this. 

Senecio  (§  PAUCiroLii  ?)  kacondensis,  sp.  nov.  Herba  perennis, 
erecta,  elata  (fere  3-orgyalis),  glabra;  ca«Ze  valido  flstuloso  promi- 
nenter  costato ;  foliis  inferioribus  magnis  obovato-oblanceolatis 
inferne  longe  attenuatis  (igitur  quasi  petiolatis)  apice  obtusis  basi 
decurrentibus  margine  creberrime  dentatis  firme  membranaceis  foliis 
superioribus  gradatim  diminutis  lineari-lanoeolatis  basi  obtusis  summis 
in  bracteas  transeuntibus  ;  capitulis  majusculis  heterogamis  radiatis 
cK  -flosculosis  corymbum  elongatum  pluriramosum  sparsim  bracteatum 
referentibus  ;  hracteis  linearibus  acutis  ;  pedunculis  propriis  involucra 
saepissime  excedentibus ;  involucri  campanulati  pbyllis  13  oblongis 
obtusis  apice  sphacelatis  barbellatisque  dorso  perspicue  striatis  margine 
scariosis  additis  pluribus  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  calyculum  con- 
stituentibus ;  ligulis  7  bene  exsertis  flavis ;  corollae  disci  exsertis ; 
styli  ramis  truncatis  penicillatis  ;  achceniis  oblongis  o-costatis  glabris  ; 
pappi  setis  quam  acluenia  paullo  brevioribus  scabriusculis  albis. 

Angola,  along  the  river  near  Kaconda  in  marsliy  situations ; 
Gossiveiler,  4239. 

Caulis  inferne  1  cm.  ci-ass.  Folia  inferiora  50x11  cm.,  in  sicco 
griseo-viridia,  subtus  leviter  pallidiora  ;  costa  media  pag.  inf.  eminens  ; 
costae  laterales  utrinque  circa  20,  pag.  inf.  visibiles  interjectis  aliis 
minoris  valoris  ;  folia  superiora  5-10  cm.  x  7-10  mm.  Inflorescentia 
30  X  20  cm.  BractciB  inferiores  2-2'5  cm.,  summae  ±5  mm.  long. 
Capitula  pansa  1'5  X  2  cm.  Involucrum  11  nmi.  long.;  cal^^culi 
phylla  4-6  mm.  Ligulae  late  oblongata,  apice  tridentatae,  nervis 
8  percursae.  Disci  corollae  5-mei"e,  infundibulares,  10  mm.  long, 
lobis  1  mm.  long,  incliisis.  Styli  rami  15  mm.  long.  Achaenia 
5-5'5  mm.,  pappus  8  mm.  long. 
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The  radical  leaves,  if  any,  were  not  seen,  but  tlie  affinity  being 
apparently  with  S.  tabuJiculus  Baker,  wliioh  has  none,  the  chances 
are  in  favour  of  this  proving  a  member  of  §  Paiicifolii. 

Except  that  the  florets  are  said  to  be  pale  blue,  there  seems  no 
difference  between  the  above  and  No.  3577  from  the  river  Kuebe 
near  Munonque. 

Senecio  (§  Rtgidi)  vicinus,  sp.  nov.  Herba  perennis,  sat  elata  ; 
cnule  erecto  inferne  nudo  superne  bene  folioso  striato  leviter  araneoso 
dein  glabro ;  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusis  basin  versus  petiolatim 
coartatis  ima  basi  amplexicaulibus  indeque  optime  decurrentibus  mar- 
gine  integris  lirme  membranaceis  supra  leviter  araneosisdeinde  glabres- 
centibus  subtus  griseo-tomentosis  junioribus  linearibus  summisque 
in  bracteas  transeuntibus  ;  cap ih/ lis  heterogamis  radiatis  fere  50- 
Hosculosis  corymbum  amplum  multiramosum  bracteatum  pluricepha- 
lum  hac  atque  iliac  obscure  araneosum  constituentibus ;  involucri 
campanulati  glabri  phyllis  13  oblongis  acutis  apice  leviter  sphacelatis 
dorso  striatis  margine  sat  late  scariosis ;  ligjilis  10  luteis  ex  involucre 
plane  eminentibus ;  radii  flosculis  breviter  exsertis ;  sfyli  ramis 
truncatis  penicillatis  ;  achceniis  (crudis)  subcylindricis  (basin  versiis 
levissime  angustatis)  5-costatis,  glabris ;  pappi  setis  scabriusculis 
albis. 

Angola,  moist  grassy  marshes  on  bank  of  river  Kuelai  near 
Masaca ;    Gossiveiler,  3073. 

Rhizoma  ±5  mm.  crass.,  copiose  fibrillosum.  Caulis  fere  10  dcm. 
alt.,  4  mm.  crass.,  griseo-brunneus.  Folio  pleraque  7-10  cm.  x  8- 
14  mm.,  horum  pars  petioliformis  ±  1  cm.  long.,  in  sicco  grisea  ; 
superiora  circa  4  cm.  x  5  mm.  Inflorescentia  usque  30  X  18  cm. ; 
bracteaj  lineares,  3-8  mm.  long.  Pedvmculi  proprii  filiformes,  1-2  cm. 
long.  Capitula  pansa  6x8  mm.  Involucrum  5  mm.  long.  Ligulae 
oblongcB,  obscure  3-denticulat«,  4-nerves,  3  mm.  long.  Corolhe  disci 
infundibulares,  in  toto  6  mm.  long.,  harum  lobi  5,  aegre  1  mm.  long. 
Antheraj  fere  omnino  exsertie.  Styli  rami  "5  mm.  long.  Achaenia 
2  mm.,  pappus  5  mm.  long. 

Near  S.  serratiiloides  DC. ;  the  entire  leaves  tomentose  on  the 
lower  face  serve  to  distinguish  it  on  sight;  the  longer  involucral 
leaves  of  S.  vicinus  would  also  at  once  attract  notice. 

Senecio  (§Rigidi)  katubensis,  sp.  nov.  Planta  ultra  bispi- 
thamea  ;  rhizomate  villoso  copiose  fibroso  reliquiis  foliorum  evanidorum 
obducto  ;  catile  erecto  fere  a  basi  paucifolioso  striato  obscure  araneoso; 
foliis  sessilibus  oblongis  obtusis  basi  amplexicaulibvis  decurrentibusque 
margine  dimidio  distali  crebro  dcntatis  vel  denticulatis  ceterum  in- 
tegris vel  fere  integris  firme  membranaceis  glabris  summis  gradatim 
imminutis  in  bracteas  transeuntibus ;  capitulis  heterogamis  radiatis 
ultra  70-flosculosis  corymbum  terminalem  bracteatum  laxe  oligo- 
ceplialum  refercntibus ;  hracteis  linearibus  acutis  summis  capitulum 
appropinquantibus  minoribus  ;  involucri  campanvilati  ima  basi  leviter 
araneosi  alibi  glabri  phyllis  20  oblongis  acutis  apice  ipso  pubescenti- 
bus  sphacelatisque  dorso  carinatis  medioque  canaliculatis  additis 
calyculi    phyllis  perjjaucis  anguste   linearibus  sat   elonggtis ;    lipdis 
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8  verisimiliter  flavis  exsertis  ;  corollis  disci  subinclusis  ;  styli  ramis 
truncatis  penicillatis  ;  acliceniis  cylindricis  o-costatis  breviter  dense- 
que  setulosis  ;  pappi  setis  glabris  albis. 

N.  W.  Khodesia,  Katuba  stream  under  trees ;  Kassner,  2254, 
2255. 

Folia  5-8  cm.  long.,  5-10  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  griseo-viridia,  pauea 
summa  usque  2'5-4  cm.  reducta.  Intlorescentia  circa  10x4'5  cm.; 
hujus  bracteae  5-15  mm.  long.  Pedunculi  proprii  2-5  cm.  long. 
Capitula  pansa  10  x  12  cm.  Involucrum  in  sicco  fuscum,  9  mm.  long. 
LigulsB  anguste  oblongse,  apice  brevissime  3-denticulatce,  7-nerves  sub 
apice  5-nerves,  11"5  mm.  long.  Corollaj  disci  infundibulares,  in  toto 
7"5  mm.  long. ;  lobi  5,  '75  mm.  long.  Androecium  semiexsertum. 
Styli  rami  1  mm.  long.     Achsenia  2'5  mm.,  pappus  7  mm.  long. 

Distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  several  features  of  foliage 
and  flower. 

Senecio  (§  Rigidi)  kuluensis,  sp.  nov.  Herbaceus,  perennis ; 
rhizomate  satis  valido  villosulo  copiose  radicante  ;  caule  simplici 
ascendente  a  basi  folioso  araneoso-piloso  vel  fei'e  glabro ;  foliis  sessi- 
libus  oblongis  vel  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusis  acutisve  basi  breviter 
amplexicaulibus  margine  crebro  calloso-dentatis  firme  membranaceis 
sparsim  araneoso-pilosis ;  capitulis  paucis  mediocribus  homogamis 
disciformibus  corymbum  elongatum  bracteatum  efficientibus  ;  hracteis 
lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  junioribus  linearibus  in  cal^'culi  phylla  per- 
pauca  transeuntibus  ;  involucri  subhemispherici  prsesertim  basi 
araneosi  phyllis  2-1  lineari-oblongis  superne  angustatis  apice  barbellatis 
dorso  carinatis  margine  anguste  scariosis  ;  corollis  exsertis  luteis  ; 
styli  ramis  truncatis  penicillatis ;  acliceniis  oblongis  plurieostatis 
setulosis  ;  pappi  setis  scabriusculis  albis. 

Angola,  in  thickets  at  Kului ;    Gossweiler,  2911. 

Planta  bispithamea.  Folia  plerumque  4-6  cm.  long.,  8-10  mm. 
lat.,  summa  longit.  adusque  2-5-3  cm.  diminuta,  in  sicco  viridia. 
Pedunculi  proprii  8-20  cm.  long.  Bracteae  inferiores  1-2  cm.  long., 
superiores  ±7  mm.  long.  Capitula  pansa  12x12  mm.  Calyculi 
phylla  3-6  mm.  long.  Involucri  phylla  basi  brevissime  connata, 
8  mm.  long.  Corollse  infundibulares,  6"5  mm.  long.  Achaenia  adhuc 
eruda  aliquanto  compressa,  3-3'5  mm.  long.,  pappus  6  mm. 

A  species  seemingly  very  distinct  from  any  other  of  its  section. 

To  be  referred  here  is  Gossiveiler,  2926,  also  from  Kului. 

Senecio  (§  Scandentes)  callimocephalus,  sp.  nov.  Herbaceus, 
verisimiliter  semiscandens,  glaber  ;  cai/lf;  sat  valido  sparsim  ramoso  dis- 
tanter  folioso  eximie  pluristriato  ;  foliis  sessilibus  late  obovatis  basi 
longiuscule  extenuatis  apice  obtusis  margine  dentatis  raro  lobulatis 
tenuiter  crassiusculis  ;  capitulis  inter  minores  homogamis  disciformi- 
bus 11-13-flosculosis  in  cor3'mbos  paniculatos  palycephalos  bracteatos 
folia  plane  excedentes  digestis  ;  pedunculis  proprils  involuci'a  circiter 
aaquantibus  sat  crebro  bracteatis  ;  bracteis  oblongis  acutis  vel  obtusis  ; 
involucri  anguste  oblongo-obovoidei  phyllis  6  late  oblongis  obtusis 
apice  leviter  barbellatis  margine  anguste  scariosis ;  corollis  flavis 
exsertis;  styli  ramis  trtmcatis  penicillatis;  achtrniis  oblongo-turbi- 
natis  obscure  costatis  glabris  ;  juqjj^i  setis  scabridis  albis. 
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llhodesia,  Victoria  ;  Monro^  1956.  : 

Folia  uiajora  4  X  2'o  cm.,  minora  (prtesertim  ramulis  insidentia) 
l"5-3  cm.  X  7-12  mm.  Inflorescentia  +10x8  cm.;  peduncvili 
primarii  plerumque  4-Gcm.  long.,  ordinis  sccundi  patentes,  1-2*5  cm.  ; 
pedunculi  proprii  teneri,  ±  4  mm.  long.  l^racteaj  vetustiores 
±4  mm.  long.,  juniores  circa  2  mm.,  pedunculorum  propriorum 
circa  1  mm.  long.  Capitiila  pansa  7x5  mm.  Involucrum  4'5  mm. 
1  )ng.,  calvculi  phylla  ±1  mm.  Corolla?  infundibulares,  5-loba, 
5"5  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  1  mm.  long.  Achajnia  (hucusque  minime 
maturaj)  1-1'2  mm.,  pappus  5  mm.  long. 

Keadil}^  known  from  S.  deltoideus  Less,  by  the  foliage. 

Helianthoide^. 

Wedelia  Gossweileri,  sp.  nov.  Caule  sat  valldo  sm-smn  pauci- 
ramoso  iiti  rami  distanter  foliosi  scabro  ;  foliis  amplis  superioribus 
gradatim  imminutis  petiolatis  ovatis  acuminatis  apice  ipso  acutis  basi 
aliquanto  obliqiiis  cuneatis  margine  indurato-serratis  membranaceis 
ntrobiqne  piloso-pubescentibns  ;  cort/mhis  ad  apicem  ramulorum  laxe 
oligocephalis  bracteis  foliaceis  pra^ditis  peduncidis  propriis  pubescen- 
tibus  longit.  capitula  manifeste  superantibus  fultis  ;  involucri  cam- 
2)anulati  2-serialis  pliyllis  exterioribus  oblongo-lanceolatis  acvitis 
inferne  paucistriatis  fere  glabris  superne  foliaceis  hispideque  scabridis 
phyllis  interioribus  qviam  exteriora  brevioribus  ovato-oblongis  breviter 
acuminatis  striatis  membranaceis  superne  microseopice  puberulis; 
Teceptacnll  paleis  quam  involucri  phylla  int.  longioribus  apice 
incisis  ;  JJoscuIis  paucis  ligulisabbreviatis  verisimiliter  albis  ;  acTiceniis 
oblongis  subtrigonis  microseopice  rugulosis  glabris ;  pap]^i  aristis 
2-3  quam  aclnenia  brevioribvis  barbellatis. 

Angola.  Libolo  ;    Gossweiler,  6388. 

Foliorum  limbus  10  x  5  cm.,  see  plus  vero  7-8  x  3  cm.  ;  petioli 
foil.  inf.  adusque  4  cni.  long.,  foil.  sup.  ±1  cm.  Bracteje  +2  cm. 
X  6  mm.  Corymbus  circa  7  mm.  long.  Pedunculi  proprii  summum 
3  cm.  long.  Involucri  phylla  ext.  9  mm.  long.,  int.  7"5  mm.  Recep- 
taculi  palese  9  mm.  long.  Ligulaj  oblongo-obovatse,  bidentatse, 
1'5  mm.  long.  Iladii  corollte  4  mm.  long.  Achjenia  fusca,  .5"5  mm. 
long. ;  pappi  aristse  rigidse,  2"5-3  mm.  long. 

Among  the  salient  features  of  this  species  are  the  ample  lengthily 
petioled  leaves  and  the  short  ligules. 

Mutisiace.t:. 

Erythrocephalum  caudatum,  sp.  nov.  Adusque  bispithameum 
vel  pauUo  altius  ;  cnnle  A'erisimiliter  decumbente  pauciramoso  satis 
valido  in  longitudinem  optime  striato  bene  foliato  laxe  araneoso 
pilisque  articulatis  villosulo  ;  foliis  sessilibus  obovatis  vel  obovato- 
oblongis  acutis  obtusivisculisve  basin  versus  coartatis  basi  breviter 
amplexicaulibus  mai'gine  calloso-denticulatis  pag.  sup.  mox  fere 
glabris  pag.  inf.  laxe  araneosis ;  capitulis  homogamis  oo  -jBosculosis 
solitariis  terminalibus  pedunculo  folia  subsequanti  vel  quam  se 
-breviori  impositis  ;  involucri  circa  5-serialis  subhemisphagrici  leviter 
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-  araneosi  phvllis  ext.  superne  angustatis  necnon  optime  caudato- 
extenuatis  margine  ciliato-denticulatis  interioribus  plane  brevioribus 
lanceolato-oblongis  acutis  apicein  versus  ciliatis  inteniiediis  apice 
eroso-cristatis  ;  recejjfaculi  paleis  involucri  phyllis  intimis  similibus  ; 
Jiosculis  breviter  exsertis  omnibus  actinomoi-pliis  ;  achceniis  hueusque 
crudis  cylindricis  pubescentibus  ;  2^<^ppi  setis  perpaucis  pubescenti- 
bus. — E.  nutans  de  Wild.  &  Muscliler,  /.  c.  179,  nun  Benth. 

Belgian  Congo,  Lusaka  ;  Kassner,  2890. 

Folia  pleraque  8-10x3"5-5  cm.  Pedunculus  usque  ad  10  cm. 
long.,  sed  sajpe  brevior.  Capitula  pansa  2"2  x  4  cm.  Involucri  phylla 
extima   summum  2*5  cm.   long.,  basi  3  mm.   lat.,   superne  adusque 

1  mm.  angustata ;  phylla  intermedia  1"5  cm.,  interiora  1  cm.  long. 
Corollse  tubus  angustus,  7  X  '5  mm.,  inde  subito  dilatatus ;  lobi 
lineari-lanceolati,  obtusi,  4'5  mm.  long.  Androecium  breviter  ex- 
sertum ;  antherse  4'5  mm.  long,  harum  caudis  1"2  mm.  long, 
exemptis.     Styli  rami  clavellati,  recurvi,  2  mm.  long.     Achsenia  circa 

2  mm.  long.  ;  jmppi  setse  dilute  straminese,  5-9  mm.  long. 

Can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  elongate  leaves  of  the 
involucre  ;  the  other  homogamous  species  differ  in  many  important 
respects.  E.  nutans  Benth.  is  an  Eastern  rayed  species  somewhat 
like  E.  caudatum  in  foliage,  but  in  other  characters  diverse. 


PEDINOPHYLLUM  PYEENAICUM  (Spruce)  Lindb. 
Br  W.  H.  Pearson,  A.L.S. 

In  my  notes  on  PedinopliyUiim  interriiptum  (Hep.  Brit.  i. 
p.  271)  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  \a.Y.  pyrenaicnm  was  "only 
sportive,  as  stems  which  might  be  described  as  it  are  found  also  on 
the  normal  form."  Carrington  an-ived  at  this  conclusion  years  ago, 
and  Spruce,  who  first  noticed  it,  in  later  years  had  no  great  confidence 
in  its  specific  or  varietal  value.  Some  time  ago  I  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  a  rich  collection  of  hepatics  from  Donegal,  amongst 
them  being  fine  specimens  of  what  I  now  consider  typical  F.  py- 
renaicum. 

Lindberg  (Not.  Sails.  F.  et  F.  Fen.  For.  xiii.  p.  36,  1874)  con- 
sidered P.  pyrenaicum  the  most  perfect  form  of  P.  interrupium 
(Nees)  and  reduced  the  latter  to  a  variety  of  the  former,  a  view 
with  which  I  am  not  able  to  agree  and  from  which  Schiffner  also 
dissents  (SchifEn.  Hep.  Eur.  Exsicc.  n.  238).  Both  species  are  well 
develoj)ed  and  are  perfect  in  themselves.  The  only  objection  to  their 
being  regarded  as  distinct  species  is  the  fact  that  some  forms  of 
P.  interruptum  approacli  P.  pyrenaicum  in  some  of  tlieir  leaves 
being  bidentate.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  intermediate  forms  and 
were  to  compare  the  usual  normal  P.  interruptum  with  the  Donegal 
specimens  we  should  have  little  hesitation  in  considering  them  speci- 
fically distinct. 

P.  pyrenaicum  is  a  much  larger  plant,  of  a  more  delicate  texture 
than    P.    interruptum,    having   leaves    bidentate,   rarely   tridentate, 
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stipules  often  bifid,  bracts  bi-tfi-dentate,  mouth  of  perianth  spinulose- 
denticulate  ;  whereas  P.  interruptum  is  a  smaller,  more  robust  plant, 
with  entire  leaves  and  bracts,  the  mouth  of  perianth  having  a  few 
coarse  large  teeth.  It  is  true  that  on  what  I  should  call  typical 
P.  fyrenaicmn  there  are  to  be  found  entire  leaves,  and  that  the 
specimens  distributed  in  Massalongo's  Hep.  It.  Ven.  n.  79  as  Plagio- 
chila  interrupta  var.  pyrenaica  have  leaves  entire,  but  have  the 
mouth  of  perianth  spinulose-denticulate,  although  in  the  large  size  and 
delicate  texture  they  agree  well  with  typical  P.  fyrenaicum.  But 
I  am  now  of  opinion  that  P.  pyrenaicum,  if  not  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species,  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  P.  interrxiptum. 

In  my  notes  on  P.  interruptum  (1.  c.)  I  only  mention  Chilo- 
scyphus  polyanthus  as  likely  to  be  confused  with  it.  I  should, 
however,  now  state  that  the  small  variety  of  Plagiochila  asplenioides 
is  more  frequently  mistaken  for  it,  though  the  absence  of  stipules 
and  the  almost  constant  presence  of  some  denticulate  leaves  help  to 
separate  the  two  species. 

The  specimens  of  Pedinophyllum  in  the  Manchester  Museum  fall 
into  three  groups  : — • 

(1)  P.  INTERRUPTUM  Gottsche  &  Rabenhorst  ....  Hep.  Eur. 
nos.  36,  48, 109,  136,  &316;  Massal.  Hep.  It.  Ven.  no.  78  as  Plagio- 
chila interrupta  forma  rohusta ;  Carr.  &  Pears.  Hep.  Brit.  no.  86 
(some  of  the  young  stems  have  bidentate  leaves)  ;  Schiffn.  Hep.  E\ir. 
nos.  238-40  ;  Austin,  Hep.  Bor.  Am.  no.  6  as  Plagiochila  macrostoma 
SuU. ;  Leptoscyphus  inter ruptus  ex  herb.  Lindberg ;  near  the  Strid, 
Bolton  Woods,  Carrington  ;  as  Jungermannia  subapicalis  viticuli- 
formis  Baumannshohle,  ex  herb.  Hampe  ;  Millers  Dale,  Chee  Dale, 
Derbyshire,  G.  A.  Holt;  Windermere,  Carrington,  1859;  Bolton 
Woods,  Ingham,  Aug.  1900. 

(2)  P.  PYRENAICUM  (Spruce).  Schiffn.  Hep.  Eur.  no.  241  as 
P.  interruptum  \2^y.  pyrenaicum,  Pyrenees,  I>r,  I)o%un  \  Shady  rocks, 
Benbulben,  Co.  Sligo,  May  1871 ;  Glenade,  Co.  Leitrim,  July  1913, 
J.  Hunter;  J.  polymorpha  Carrington,  Malham,  July  10th,  1857, 
"  Seems  a  good  species  "  Gottsche  in  letter  Nov.  1861  (some  of  the 
leaves  are  entire  and  others  bidentate,  intermediate  form). 

(3)  The  following  specimens  in  the  collection,  under  the  name 
of  P.  interruptum,  are  to  be  referred  to  other  species  : — 

Plagiochila  macrostoma  Herb.  Austin.  "  I  find  no  stipules,  but 
in  general  habit  it  is  near  the  Ohio  plant "  Austin  ;  Lindberg  rightly 
referred  P.  macrostoma  Sull.  to  P.  interrupta,  but  this  plant  is 
quite  different.  Ravensdale,  Derbyshire,  G.  A.  Holt,  May  1883  ; 
this  is  a  small  form  of  Aplozia  riparia,  with  perianths,  specimen 
evidently  transposed. 

P.  interrupta,  Canada,  Macotin,  Herb.  Austin  ;  P.  interrupta, 
Ptarmigan,  Scotland,  C.  J.  Wild,  Aug.  1878;  P.  interrupta,  ex 
Herb.  Lindberg:  these  three  belong  to  Plagioclii/a,  not  to  Pedino- 
phylhim;  Carrington  has  written  on  the  packet  of  the  last  "■  Ade- 
Ian  thus?  " 

P.  interrupta,  on  naked  earth,  Whitbarrow,  G.  Stabler,  Sept. 
1872;  this  is  a  form  of  P.  asplenioides,  as  Carrington  notes. 
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P.  interrupta,  Malham,  Carrington,  June  1872 ;  this  is  P. 
asjplenioides. 

P.  Spruceana  Tayl.  MS.  Musci  Pyrenaici,  6,  1848 :  a  small 
form  of  P.  asplenioides,  with  lower  leaves  entire,  upper  denticulate. 

P.  interrupta,  Ardingley  Rocks,  Sussex,  "  Mitten's  J.  tricho- 
manoides,  G.  Davies,  on  ioam,  P.  pyrenaica  Spruce,  var.  of  P.  inter- 
rupta"=i{P.  asplenioides). 


A  NEW  CEEEUS  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
By  Ove  Paulsen. 

In  working  out  the  Cactacece  of  the  formerly  Danish  islands 
St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Jan  in  the  West  Indies,  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  fairly  good  plant-material  preserved  in  alcohol.  A 
ke}''  and  list  will  be  published  later. 

The  following  description  is  of  a  species  which  I  believe  to  be  new. 
American  botanists  are  collecting  material  for  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  Cactacecs,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  publish  any  novelties,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  included  in  the  final  treatment : 

Cereus  venditus,  sp.  no  v.  (Ser.  Triangulares  K.  Sch.). 

Planta  parva  repens  radicans  ramis  articulatis  articulis  triangu- 
laribus  lateribus  modice  concavis  angulis  paullo  sinuatis.  Articuli 
3-7  cm.  longi  eorum  latera  6-9  mm.  lata ;  areolae  4-5  mm.  distantes 
bi*evi-tomentos8e,  aculeis  radialibus  ca.  10  centralibus  1-2,  omnibus 
subsequalibus  rigide  setaceis  ca.  3  mm.  longis.  Flores  et  fructus 
absunt. 

In  insula  tunc  Danica  St.  Jan  leg.  Eug.  Warming,  Jan.  30, 
1892. 

Copenhagen,  June  26,  1918. 


BIBLIOaRAPHICAL  NOTES. 
LXXIII.  Maund's  "The  Botanist"  (1836-1842?). 

The  recent  acquisition  by  the  Department  of  Botany  of  a  copy 
of  the  first  number  of  The  Botanist  in  the  original  wrapper,  which 
gives  information  as  to  its  publication  and  scheme  not  easily  accessible, 
led  me  to  examine  the  work  somewhat  closely  with  results  which,  if 
not  of  the  first  imjiortance,  are,  I  think,  not  altogether  without 
interest.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  the 
investigation  proved  somewhat  tedious  to  myself,  as  I  fear  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  results  may  appear  to  my  readei-s,  in  which  case  I 
will  anticijjate  criticism  by  offering  my  apologies  in  advance. 

I.  The  Dates. 

The  first  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  work  concerns 
the  date  of  publication,  which  has  been  variously  stated  :  thus,  Pritzel 
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has  "  1839  sqq.  v.  vols."  ;  Dr.  Jackson's  Guide,  "  1839,  8  vols." 
(doubtless  a  mere  misprint)  ;  the  Catalogues  of  the  Libraries  of  the 
British  and  Natural  History  Museums  and  the  Dicfionarj/  of 
National  Bio()raph\j,  1887-46  ;  the  Catalogue  of  the  Kew  Library, 
1838-40 ;  that  of  the  Linnean  Society,  1838-42 ;  the  Index  of 
English  Printed  Books,  1837-42.  In  face  of  such  discrepancies,  it 
may  be  well  to  ascertain,  at  least  approximately,  the  accurate  dates  ; 
the  volumes  themselves  supply  no  help,  as  no  title-page  is  dated. 

With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  The  Botanist  began,  the 
prospectus  on  the  wrapper  of  the  first  number  makes  it  clear  that  this 
is  correctly  stated  by  none  of  the  authorities  cited.  The  front  page 
bears  the  date  January  1,  1837,  but  on  the  back  page  is  the  following 
statement,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  magazine  had  been 
announced  for  an  earlier  date  than  that  at  which  it  actually  appeared  : 
"  To  have  deferred  the  publication  of  the  Botanist  would  have 
occasioned  much  disappointment,  and  to  have  commenced  issuing  it, 
monthly,  before  the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  have  produced  an 
irregularity  either  in  the  size  of  the  volumes,  or  the  periods  of  their 
completion,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  obviated  ;  the  following 
mode  of  publication  will  therefore  be  adopted. 

"  In  the  undermentioned  1     will  be     [  the  numbers  of  the  following 
months  J  published  [  dates : 

September,  1836.  January,  1837. 

November,  1836.  February,  1837. 

January,  1837.  March,  1837. 

March,  1837.  April,  1837. 

May,  1837.  May,  1837. 

And  afterwards  the  Botanist  Avill  be  published  regularly  on  the  first 
day  of  ever}'  month." 

That  the  first  number  appeared  about  the  date  indicated  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  noticed  in  Loudon's  Gardener  s  Magazine 
for  November  1836  (p.  598).  The  promise  of  regular  issue  seems  to 
have  been  carried  out  for  the  first  four  volumes,  so  far  as  the  numbers 
were  concerned,  though  the  volumes  themselves  were  at  times  delayed 
in  order  to  include  the  Siqyplement  (as  to  which  later),  at  others  "  in 
consequence  of  the  disagreement  existing  between  the  journeymen 
bookbinders  of  London  and  their  employers  " — "  strikes  "  apparently 
had  not  then  received  that  name ;  it  also  occasionally  happened,  as 
we  learn  from  the  cover  of  no.  30,  that  "  some  portion  of  a  number" 
was  "  unavoidably  delayed  at  a  time  too  late  to  admit  of  the  circum- 
stance being  noticed  on  the  wrapper."  For  much  of  the  above  in- 
formation I  am  indebted  to  the  copy  of  the  Botanist  at  Kew  in 
which  almost  all  the  wrappers  have  been  preservwd,  those  of  the  two 
last  numbers,  however,  are  missing,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  them 
— nor  indeed  any  wrappers — elsewhere. 

The  general  regularity  of  issue  is  confirmed  by  the  references  to 
the  Botanist  in  the  "  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  "  which 
formed  a  useful  feature  of  the  Gardeiier's  Magazine  and  are  often 
of  great  assistance  in  fixing  dates  of  periodicals.  Loudon  was  a  good 
bibliographer,  and  in  these  notices  the  month  of  issue  is  frequently 
given;  the  approximate  dates  of  the  numbers  of  Loddiges'  Botanical 
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Cabinet,  Knowles  and  Westcott's   Floral   Cahinei,  Sweet's  British 
Flower-  Garden,  and  other  magazines  can  be  ascertained. 

The  fifth  volume  seems  to  have  proceeded  with  regularity  for  the 
first  half  of  1841,  except  that  two  plates  of  the  January  number 
(tt.  201,  203)  are  assigned  to  "  Feb."  (Gard.  Mag.,  March  1841, 168)  ; 
tt.  217-219  are  cited  in  the  June  Gard.  Mag.  and  hence  appeared  not 
later  than  May ;  tt.  223  and  231  are  specified  respectively  as  "  June  " 
and  "Aug."  (tom.  cit.  337,  562).  The  wrapper  of  the  September 
number,  however,  contains  an  announcement  that  the  "  indisposition 
of  parties  "  concerned  prevented  its  completion  in  time  for  publication 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  on  the  October  number  these  circum- 
stances are  said  to  be  still  in  operation.  As  has  already  been  said, 
the  November  and  December  wrappers  are  not  at  Kew,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  see  them  :  judging  from  Maund's  habit  of  taking  his 
subscribers  into  his  confidence,  these  would  almost  certainly  have 
explained  the  reasons  (which  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain)  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Botanist  and  may  have  given  some  indication 
of  the  dates  at  which  these  numbers  were  issued. 

That  the  November  number  appeared  in  1841  may  be  inferred 
from  the  reference  to  "last  year  (1840)  "  under  t.  242  ;  the  inclusion 
of  the  Botanist  in  the  Gard.  Mag.  list  for  August,  1842,  shows  that 
the  November  (and  perhaps  the  December)  number  had  at  that  time 
come  to  hand,  as,  although  they  are  not  quoted  for  any  plant,  it  was 
not  Loudon's  custom  to  enter  at  the  head  of  his  "  Floricultural  and 
Botanical  Notices  "  magazines  which  he  had  not  actually  received  : 
moreover,  the  Botanist  does  not  appear  in  later  lists.  That  the 
December  number  was  not  issued  in  1841  is  evident  from  the  reference 
tinder  t.  248  to  "  flowers  produced  in  the  spring  of  1842  "  :  it  may 
indeed  be  suggested  that  the  reference  to  "  1842  "  instead  of  to  "last 
year  "  may  indicate  a  later  date. 

The  outcome  of  these  investigations  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
date  for  the  termination  of  the  Botanist  given  in  the  British  Museum 
Library  Catalogue  and  transferred  thence  to  other  works  is  as  in- 
accurate as  that  given  for  its  beginning.  The  date  1846,  I  am 
informed,  was  adopted  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  last  part  Avas 
delivered  under  the  Copyright  Act  on  Ma}-  9  of  that  year,  the  earlier 
parts  having  apparenth^  been  delivered  as  they  appeared.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  this  delay  resulted  from  some  accident  than  that 
there  should  have  been  an  interval  of  something  like  four  years 
between  the  last  and  penultimate  parts,  especiall}'  as  Maund,  a  man 
of  energy  and  business  capacity,  continued  to  carry  on  his  other 
periodical,  the  Botanic  Garden,  \ix\i\\  1851.  Under  all  circumstances 
it  seems  that  the  date  given  in  the  Index  of  English  Printed  Books 
(1842)  may  be  accepted  as  correct;  the  others  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  are  manifestly  inaccurate  in  both  particulars. 

II.  The  Magazine. 

So  much  for  the  dates  :  I  proceed  now  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Magazine  itself,  here  again  gleaning  much  from  the  wrappers  of 
the  Kew  copy.  A  MS.  -note  at  the  head  of  the  wrapper  of  No.  1  runs  : 
"  The  Florists'  Magazine  (complete  in  16  numbers)  has  been  circu- 
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lated  ;  The  Botanist  substituted  for  it."  This  is  signed  with  initials, 
somewhat  difficult  to  decipher,  the  last  being  "  S."  :  should  the  two 
preceding  be  "  F.  W."  as  is  not  unlikely,  we  might  conclude  that 
they  were  those  of  Frederick  W.  Smith,  the  author  (and  perhaps  the 
illustrator,  for  none  of  the  plates  are  signed)  of  the  Florists'  Maga- 
zine. The  first  number  of  this  was  issued  in  July  1835,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  a  laudatory  notice  in  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine  for 
August  of  that  year  (p.  425).  It  was  to  be  issued  monthly,  each 
number  containing  4  plates  with  8  pages  of  letterpress,  and  costing 
4s. ;  it  was  "  devoted  to  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  varieties  of 
florists'  flowers,"  and  is  of  purely  horticultural  interest.  The  Kew 
copy  is  in  quarto  size  as  originally  issued,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
book  ;  it  includes  the  first  volume  and  the  two  parts  Avhich  were  all 
that  appeared  of  the  second  ;  from  the  latter  we  learn  that  the  work 
came  to  a  "  premature  end,  not  having  met  with  sufficient  patronage 
to  cover  its  expenses."  The  whole  work  was  subsequently  issued  in 
smaller  size  as  one  volume,  dated  1836 — "vol.  i."  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  title-page  :  in  this  the  pagination  is  sometimes 
omitted.  The  Index  includes  the  two  parts  of  vol.  ii.,  the  paging  of 
Avhich  is  given  as  if  continuous  with  that  of  the  first  volume. 

The  appearance  in  September  1836  of  the  first  number  of  The 
Sotanisf  synchi'onized  with  the  penultimate"issue  of  the  Magazine  * 
for  which  it  was  to  be  a  "  substitute."  Whether  Maund  was  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  abrupt  termination  (with  the  next 
(16th)  number)  of  the  Flo^-ists''  Magazine — either  by  arrangement 
with  F.  W.  Smith  or  through  the  latter's  fear  of  competition — must 
be  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  Botanist  appeared  in  two  editions — one  (that  usually  met 
with)  in  quarto  in  half-crown  numbers,  the  other,  smaller  in  size,  at 
eighteen-pence  :  each  contained  four  plates  with  descriptive  letter- 
press. With  the  first  issue  of  the  larger  edition  appeared  the  first 
instalment  (4  pp.)  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  English  and  Latin  Terms," 
written  by  Henslow  for  the  work.  It  Avas  proposed  to  continue  this 
monthly  until  completion  and  to  issue  it  also  with  the  small  edition, 
but  the  latter  scheme  was  abandoned  almost  immediately^  on  the  score 
of  expense,  and  the  Bictionary  itself  was  never  completed  in  this 
form  ;  it  was  however  issued  as  a  volume,  under  the  title  A  Bictionary 
of  Botanic  Terms,  in  1850,  and  went  through  several  editions.  With 
the  second  volume  of  The  Botanist  Avas  issued  as  a  supplement  the 
first  portion  of  a  Guide,  similar  in  shape,  well  printed  and  with 
numerous  illustrations,  for  which  Henslow  Avas  doubtless  also  re- 
sponsible. This  Avas  continued  at  intervals,  extending  to  55  leaves 
(not  pages)  numbered  at  the  foot :  it  is  headed  "  Explanation  of  the 
Woodcuts  illustrative  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Divisions."  It  does 
not  seem  that  this,  Avhich  is  uniform  in  size  Avith  the  Magazine  and  is 
well  printed,  Avith  numerous  outline  illustrations,  Avas  eA-er  completed 
or  reissued :  it  is  sometimes  bound  separately  as  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Linnean  Society's  libraries.     Both  this  and  the  parts  of 

*  See  Gardener  s  Magazine,  Oct.  1803,  p.  539,  where  "  completes  "  should  read 
•'  begins." 
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the  Dictionary  were  at  first  attached  to  the  numbers  of  the  Botanist, 
but  wei'e  subsequently  detached,  though  issued  with  it.  A  fvirther 
supplement,  compi-ehensive  in  its  nature,  was  projected  by  Maund  in 
the  shape  of  "  a  Table  which  shall  exhibit  Science  at  sight  "  :  this  is 
announced  on  the  Avrapper  of  no.  23,  but  never  appeared.  Besides 
the  foi-egoing  there  was  issued  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  Swpplement 
(so  named)  containing  two  plates  (thus  bringing  the  number  in  each 
volume  up  to  50)  with  descriptions,  as  well  as  index  and  titlepage. 
The  Supplement  for  1837  (tt.  49,  50)  was  not  published  until  May 
1838,  in  consequence  of  delay  arising  in  connection  with  the  orna- 
mental steel-plate  title-page  which,  as  well  as  the  title-page  proper, 
accompanied  each  volume. 

III.  The  Condttctob. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Benjamin  Maund  the  "  conductor  "  and  pro- 
prietor of  these  magazines,  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  The  obituary 
notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society  (1863-4,  xxxii.), 
from  which  the  account  in  Diet.  Xat.  Biogr.  (xxxvii.  91)  is  largely 
derived,  gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  1790,  but  has  nothing  further 
to  say  about  him  until  "  he  carried  on  the  combined  business  of  a 
chemist,  bookseller,  printer,  and  publisher  at  Bromsgrove  in  Worcester- 
shire." Although  styled  (D.  N.  B.  I.  c.)  a  "  botanical  Avriter,"  he 
had  small  claims  to  such  a  description,  though  two  short  notes  in  the 
Phytoloyist  (i.  15  ;  1844)  indicate  that  he  was  interested  in  the 
plants  of  his  neighbourhood  ;  he  also  served  (1835-42)  on  the  botani- 
cal committee  of  the  Worcestershire  Natural  History  Society.  He 
is  not  mentioned  in  Edwin  Lees's  Botany  of  Worcestershire  (18G7) 
nor  in  Amphlett  and  Eea's  work  with  the  same  title  (1909)  in  which 
neither  of  the  notes  above  mentioned  is  referred  to ;  but  his  name 
occurs  twice  in  the  (anonymous)  botanical  appendix  contributed  by 
Edwin  Lees  to  Hastings's  lUiistrations  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Worceste7'shire  (1834). 

In  1825  Maund  began  to  publish  The  Botanic  Garden,  which  he 
carried  on  with  success  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  may 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  note.  Its  favourable  reception  induced 
him  to  project  the  serial  now  under  consideration,  which,  while 
resembling  the  Botanic  Garden  in  format,  should  differ  from  it  in 
important  particulars,  and  would  indeed  appeal  to  a  somewhat  more 
scientific  class  of  readers.  The  programme  as  set  forth  on  the 
wrapper  of  the  first  number  is  sufficiently  ambitious,  but  the  antici- 
pations raised  were  on  the  whole  justified,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  its  "  first  importance  to  persons  going  abroad,  as  it  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  refer  any  unknown  plant  to  its  natural  order."  The 
plan  and  execution  of  the  work  show  that  Maund  was  fully  com- 
petent to  select  as  fellow-workers  men  who  possessed  the  scientific 
knowledge  which  he  himself  lacked  ;  the  letterpress  throughout  is  of 
a  high  order  and  far  more  comprehensive  and  informing  than  that 
of  any  of  its  contemporaries.  The  Botanic  Garden  had  shown 
Maund's  ability  to  supply  cultural  and  general  information  in  an 
acceptable    wa}',    and    this    he  continued    to    do    in    The    Botanist. 
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He  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  literary  ability ;  the  notices  to 
correspondents  which  appear  on  the  wrapper  of  The  Botanist  are 
bright  and  sometimes  amusing.  These  show  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  two  periodicals  under  his  control — his  preface  to  vol.  i.  of  the 
Botanist  presents  a  sunilar  view — and  indicate  that  he  himself 
spared  no  pains  to  ensure  success  :  "every  process  connected  with  The 
Botanist  and  The  Botanic  Garden  are  {sic)  under  the  guidance  of 
one  individual  and  it  is  this  that  gives  them  the  '  nicety  of  minutiae  ' 
which  [a  correspondent]  is  pleased  to  praise."  Maund  occasionally 
exalts  his  work  at  the  expense  of  (unnamed)  contemporaries  :  "  we 
never  shall  give  an  extra-sized  plate  and  count  it  as  two  .... 
tawdry  pictures  are  not  our  aim ;  the  plates  are  finished  pictures  by 
the  best  artists."  More  than  once,  evidently  in  reply  to  criticisms,  he 
points  out  that  the  plates  in  the  small  edition,  published  at  eighteen- 
pence,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  good  as  those  in  the  larger ;  it 
would  seem  that  the  former  were  only  partly  coloured,  and  that 
many  ladies  liked  to  finish  the  colouring  for  themselves.  The  small- 
paper  issue  was  indeed  criticized  by  Noel  Humphreys  in  the  article 
already  cited  :  "  some  of  the  plates,  from  an  injudicious  economy,  are 
arbitrarily  cut  into  the  required  square,  Avithout  much  regard  to 
beauty  of  design  "  (Grard.  Mag.  1838,  176).  Maund's  enthusiasm 
for  his  undertakings  Avas  further  shown  by  the  pains  he  was  at  to 
increase  their  usefulness  by  supplements  issued  apart  from  the  text  : 
this  he  did  for  both  his  periodicals. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  The  Botanist,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  complete  what  remains  to  be  said  about  its  "  conductor,"  as 
Maund  styled  himself.  In  1827  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society :  ten  years  later  his  name  appears  as  joint  editor  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  volume  of  The  Naturalist,  but  the  text  contains  no 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  it  nor  does  it 
include  anything  from  his  pen.  "  Having  realized  by  his  honourable 
industry  a  moderate  competence,"  he  retired  from  business  about 
1853,  living  first  at  Folkestone  and  later  at  Sandown  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  his  daughters,  who  had 
taken  part  in  illustrating  his  works.  Here  he  died  -on  the  21st  of 
April,  1863,  and  was  buried  at  Brading. 

IV.  The  Contkibutoes. 

Although  Henslow's  name  alone  is  associated  with  that  of  Maund 
on  the  title-pages  of  the  volumes,  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  nor 
indeed  the  most  important  contributor.  The  Introduction  to  the  work 
may  probably  be  assigned  to  him,  but  the  "  eminent  Botanist  of  the 
Metropolis,"  who,  as  announced  in  the  prospectus,  aided  "  the  Con- 
ductor in  the  undertaking,"  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gardener'' s 
Magazine  for  February,  1839  (p.  91),  Dr.  Robert  Dickson  (1804-75), 
by  whom  "  the  botanical  descriptions  during  the  progress  of  the  first 
volume  and  part  of  the  second  were,  it  is  understood,  prepared."  In 
this  he  was  succeeded  by  Bentliam,  at  that  time  Secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  whose  initials  first  appear  in  connection  with  t.  82 
(Aug.  1838),  appended  to  a  long  account  of  the  tribe  Spermacocecer 
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to  which  the  plant  figured  (Crusea  rubra)  belongs.  This  is  the  first 
of  a  number  of  disquisitions  on  classification  which  raised  the  text  of 
The  Botanist  to  a  level  unattained  by  any  other  popular  magazine, 
and  were  continued  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  Dickson  still  remained  a  contributor  :  his  initials  are  appended 
tot.  148  (June,  1840).  The  descriptions  signed  by  Henslow  are  not 
numerous,  and  occur  chiefly  in  the  first  volume,  hut  occasionally  up  to 
the  end:  to  vol.  i.  he  also  contributed  figures  of  Gardoquia  miiltifiora 
(6),  Cactus  speciosiis  var.  (12),  and  Leant  ice  Clirysogomun  (50)  ;  the 
figure  and  description  of  Acacia  Riceana  (135),  here  first  established, 
are  also  bv  him.  Other  contributors  of  descriptions  were  Robert 
Graham  (106,  201,  227,  238)  and  Frederick  Westcott(218  and  many 
in  vol.  v.).  On  the  wrapper  of  no.  31  is  a  full  prospectus,  subse- 
quently repeated,  in  which  the  names  of  Henslow,  Dickson,  Bentham, 
and  Graham  fire  mentioned  as  helping  in  the  work. 

In  the  Bentham  correspondence  at  Kew  are  letters  from  Maund 
(1838—11)  from  which  may  be  gathered  the  history  of  Bentham's 
connection  with  The  Botanist.  On  May  8,  1838,  Maund  wrote  in- 
viting Bentham's  cooperation,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  con- 
versations of  both  with  Dickson,  and  stating  that,  "  for  the  description 
of  each  plant,  whether  compiled  from  published  authorities  or  original," 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  a  guinea.  Bentham  apparently 
accepted  these  terms,  and  on  June  10  Maund  sent  him  a  long  letter, 
enclosing  drawings  and  specimens :  in  this  Dickson  is  referred  to  as 
"  a  very  zealous  coadjutor  "  whose  "  zeal  of  late  has  overpowered  his 
physical  strength."  As  a  postscript  he  adds  an  indication  of  his 
wishes  ;  this  may  be  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  Maund's  intelligent 
interest  in  the  work,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made : — 
"  To  render  the  descriptions  &c.  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  occasional  digressions  introduced — particularly 
when  any  interesting  physiological  peculiarity  can  be  dwelt  on. 
Peculiarities,  habit,  culture,  &c.  are  objects  of  great  interest  to  the 
majority  of  persons.  The  complaint  made  against  the  old  standard 
works  was  their  want  of  interest  to  all  but  the  professional  botanist, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  there  are  a  few.  As  far  as  possible  I  like  to 
see  the  ])ages  filled,  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  approve — a  volume  of 
half,  quarter,  and  whole  blank  pages  has  a  meagre  effect  when  bound. 
Dr.  Dickson  very  kindly  has  indulged  in  the  elegancies  of  literature 
when  science  was  exhausted,  and  this  has  many  admirers,  for  I  need 
not  inform  you  that  the  majority  of  purchasers  understand  it  much 
better  than  legitimate  science."  In  January  of  the  following  year 
Mavnid  sent  Bentham  a  cheque  for  eighteen  guineas  for  as  many 
descriptions,  of  which  he  gives  a  list. 

The  last  of  tlie  letters,  the  Bromsgrove  postmark  of  which  is 
14  March,  1841,  shows  that  Bentham's  application  for  payment  for 
work  done  had  not  been  attended  to,  and  that  he  had  written  again 
in  a  manner  which  Maund  resented — "  I  do  not  venture  to  treat  of 
your  note  in  detail,"  he  says,  "as  I  may  express  myself  more  strongly 
than  would  be  pleasing  to  reflect  on." 

JOURNAL  or  BoTA>'T. — VoL.  56.     [August,  1918.]        R 
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V.  The  Abtists. 

0£  the  250  plates  which  the  work  contained,  more  than  a  hundred 
were  conti-ihuted  by  Mrs.  Withers,  who  for  a  long-  period  held  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  illustrators  of  floral  magazines.  She  was 
"  Flower  Painter  in  Ordinary  to  Queen  Adelaide  "  and  was  already 
well  known  as  an  artist  in  1831,  in  which  year  Loudon  (Gard.  Mag. 
vii.  95)  speaks  highly  of  her  ability  "  to  di-aw  flowers  botanically." 
an  art  in  which  she  was  then  giving  lessons.  Later  he  speaks  {op.  cif. 
X.  452)  of  her  "  high  talents  and  great  industry,"  and  especialK  of 
the  artistic  merits  of  a  "  selection  of  Heartseases  "  which  were  in  1S34 
on  view  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society :  "  an  eminent  artist 
happened  to  call  while  they  were  before  us,  who  declaimed  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  work  of  the  kind  so  beautifully  executed."  Besides 
plates  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  (1828-80)  which  she  illustrated 
throughout.  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  etc.,  Mrs. 
Withers  drew  some  of  the  plates  for  Bateman's  O rc.lii da cece  of  Mexico. 
We  have  in  the  Department  of  Botany  three  drawings  from  her 
pencil:  a  very  beautiful  life-size  figure  of  a  blue  Columbine,  "from 
Lord  Darnley's  wood,  Cobham,  Kent"  (1847),  and  a  reduced  di-awing 
of  Zamia  pungens  and  a  cone  in  its  natural  size  drawn  in  Kew 
Gardens  in  1839  ;  the  latter  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work. 

Most  of  Mrs.  Withers's  plates  are  in  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  those  in  vol.  i. 
are  mostly  by  R.  Mills,  who  contributed  about  60  to  the  work : 
at  the  same  time  he  took  a  chief  part  in  illustrating  Knowles 
and  Westcott's  Floral  CaUnet  (1837-40).  Other  artists  were 
Miss  Taylor  (23),  the  Miss  Maunds,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  when 
the  Botanical  Cabinet  is  considered,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bury  (8);  indi- 
vidual plates  bear  unfamiliar  names.  Writing  in  March,  1838,  at 
which  period  Mrs.  Withei's  was  in  the  ascendant,  "  H.  N.  H." 
(=Henry  Noel  Humphreys  (1819-79) — probably  the  "eminent 
artist"  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  says  of  The  Botanist : 
"  The  work  is  veiy  beautifully  got  up :  the  plates  are  well  engraved 
on  steel  and  very  carefully  coloured  :  indeed,  perhaps  more  so  than 
any  work  of  its  class  except  the  Floral  Cabinet " — the  latter  he 
mentions  as  "  the  only  botanical  periodical,  upon  this  scale,  which 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  superiority  of  lithography  for  its  plates  " 
(Gard.  Mag.  1838,  174-5). 

VI.  New  Species,  etc. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  list  with  dates  of  the  few  new 
species  })ublished  in  The  Botanist,  with  notes  on  one  or  two  other 
names  which  have  suggested  themselves  while  going  through  the 
volumes. 

61.  Pimelea  lanata  Henslow.     March  1838.  =  ser?ce«  R.  Br. 
85.   Candollea  CunninghamiiJ^ewth.     Sept.  1838.    Bentham's  name 
nowhere  appears,  but  it  is  attributed  to  him  by  Maund  in 
his  MS.  list  (see  p.  241)  and  he  accepts  the  responsibility 
in  Fl.  Austral,  i.  39. 
101.  Seliconia  tricolor  Benth.     Jan.  1839. 
106.   Chorozema  Bicl'sonii  Graham.     Feb.  1839. 
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[119.   Caiophora  lateritia  Benth.     May  1839.     The  identity  of  this 

with  Loasa  lateritia  Hook,  is  not  indicated  in   Ind.  Kew.] 
135.  Acacia  Miceana  Hensl.     Sept.  1839. 
[169.  Mimulus  imniceus   Benth.     May    1840.     This    name   {  =  Di- 

placu$  puniceus  Don)  is  cited  in  Ind.   Kew.  from   Steudel, 

NomencL  ii.  150  (1841).] 
179.  Acacia    dentifera  Benth.      Aug.  1840.      F.  Mueller  (Second 

Census  of  Australian  Plants)  erroneously  dates  this  1839. 
181.  Aquilegia  fragrans  Benth.     Aug.  1840. 
[184.  Fharbitis  Learii  Benth.     Sept.  1840.     This  antedates  Lindley, 

Bot.  Eeg.  t.  56  (1841),  wliich  is  cited  for  the  name  in  Ind. 

Kew.  J 
192.  Solanum  vestitum  Benth.     Oct.  1840.     Ind.  Kew.  incorrectly 

gives  the  date  as  1839. 
[201.   Oheliscaria  Dnimmomlii  Graham.     Feb.  1841.     Cited  in  Ind. 

Kew.  as  of  Maund.] 
21S.  Maloa     odorata     Westcott.        June    1841.       {=  Malcastrum 

capense  vnr.fragrans  E.  G.  Baker.) 

I  must  not  conclude  without  expressing  my  thanks  to  Mr.  S.  A. 
Skan,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  who  has  on  this  as  on  other  occasions, 
notably  in  connection  with  our  Biographical  Index,  rendered  me 
much  help. 

James  Britten. 


WORTHINGTON  GEORGE  SMITH. 
(1835-1917.) 

Woethington  George  Smith,  who  died  at  Dunstable  from  heart 
failure  on  Oct.  17  of  last  year,  was  born  in  North  London  on 
March  23,  1835.  In  his  early  years  he  was  a  "  drawing  student " 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  at  the  British  Museum,  and  subse- 
quently studied  for  the  profession  of  architecture.  In  1858,  he 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  architecture  in  favour  of  book-illustration 
by  wood-engraving  and  lithography;  for  many  years  he  drew  and 
engraved  architectural  subjects  for  tlie  Builder.  The  study  of 
ancient  sculpture  and  ornament  led  him  to  pay  close  attention  to 
plant  form  and  later  to  botany  :  he  had  early  begun  the  study  of  the 
larger  fungi  as  a  mental  exercise.  After  receiving  several  money 
prizes  for  architectural  designs,  he  was,  in  1865,  awarded  the  Bank- 
sian  Gold  Medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  coloured 
drawings  of  plants. 

Jiefore  this  time,  however,  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Socioiy 
of  Amateur  Botanists,  which  had  been  I'ounded  in  1862,  and  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  at  various  ti)nes  in  these  pages  in  connection 
with  biographical  notices  of  tliose  of  its  members  who  eventually 
became  well  known  in  the  botanical  world — Mordecai  Cubitt  (\)()ke 
(1825-1914),  its  president;  William  Williamson  Newbould  (1819- 
86)  ;  Henry  Trimen  (1843-96)  ;  with  others  of  humbler  rank,  such  as 
Alfred  Grugeon  (1826-1913)  and  some  still  living,  such  as  Sir  W. 

R  2 
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T.  Thiselton-Dyer  and  the  Editor  of  this  Journal.  In  the  meetings 
and  Saturda}^  afternoon  excui-sions  of  the  Soeiet}^  Smith  took  a 
prominent  part:  his  first  published  papers — on  J^nphorbia  amygda- 
loides  and  "  On  some  Dioicious  Plants "  ( Journ.  Bot.  1864,  196, 
229)  were  read  at  its  meetings  ;  I  hrst  met  him  about  this  time 
at  an  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finehley,  at  the  period 
when  North  London,  New  Cross,  and  Clapham  Common  still  offered 
botanical  attractions.  The  friendship  then  established  was  never 
broken  :  we  corresponded  frequently,  not  only  on  botanical  but  on 
archi«ological  and  political  matters — his  letters  were  often  amusing 
and  his  criticisms,  botanical  and  othei',  incisive. 

Smith's  earliest  botanical  illustrations  appeared  in  The  Wild 
Floivers  of  Great  Britain,  by  Robert  Hogg,  which  was  issued  in 
numbers,  each  containing  four  plates  with  letterpress,  between  1861 
and  1880,  and  may  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  bibliographical 
note.  Begun  by  Charlotte  Grower,  the  work,  to  the  great  gain  of 
the  subscribers,  was  taken  up  in  1864  and  carried  on  to  the  end 
by  Smith,  who  drew  and  lithographed  the  plates  after  t.  144.  In 
1867  he  published,  under  the  title  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  two 
large  sheets  of  coloured  drawings,  with  accompanying  text :  the 
latter  was  subsequently  reissued  as  a  small  volume. 

From  this  date  onwards  Smith  was  fiilly  employed  in  botanical  and 
horticultural  literary  work,  both  as  author  and  illustrator.  In  1868 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society ;  in  the  following  year  he 
became  associated  with  The  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  for  which  he  was 
for  a  long  period  the  princijial  artist,  and  in  which  some  of  his  best 
Avork  appeared.  In  the  same  year  he  took  up  the  illustration,  in 
colour- lithography,  of  The  Floral  Magazine  ;  this  he  continued  until 
1876. 

In  1869  Smith  placed  before  the  Woolhope  Club,  Hereford  (for 
some  account  of  which  see  Journ.  Bot.  1871,  307),  his  Clavis  Agari- 
cinorum — "an  analytical  Key  to  the  British  Agaricini,  with  characters 
of  the  genera  and  subgenera."  This  was  Smith's  first  important 
contribution  to  mycological  literature ;  it  was  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Club  and  in  this  Journal  for  1870."  It  summarized 
the  results  of  many  years'  work,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  library ; 
the  outlines  on  the  accompanying  plates  were  in  every  case  drawn 
from  nature.  Dr.  Henry  Graves  Bull,  an  enthusiastic  mycologist, 
was  then  a  prominent  member  of  the  Club,  in  connection  with  which 
(in  1867)  he  instituted  the  now  popular  "  fungus  foray  "  ;  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Smith  imder  somewhat  amusing  circum- 
stances, as  narrated  by  the  latter  in  the  notice  of  Bull  contributed  to 
this  Journal  for  1886  (p.  63) — a  good  example  of  Smith's  lighter 
style,  of  which  his  notes  on  C.  E.  Broome  (1899,  398)  furnish  another 
instance.  In  connection  with  the  forays  Smith  published  in  The 
Graj^lic  for  1873-5  three  very  clever  and  amusing  full-page  drawings, 
containing  in  a  decorative  setting  of  Immorous  incidents  portraits  of 
the  more  notable  of  those  who  took  part  in  them.  In  later  years  he 
designed  the  menu  for  the  dinner  which  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  forays  :  no  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  these  Jew^r  d' esprit  asm 
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form  any  accurate  notion  of  Smith's  ability  and  versatility.     In  1874 
the  Woolhope   Club   presented  him  with    a    box  of  silver   plate    in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  promoting  the  study  and  illustration  of 
the  higher  fungi :  in  the  same  3^ear  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Scientific   Committee  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  which  in 
the  3'^ear  following  presented  him  with  the  Knightian  Gold  Medal  for 
his  reseai'ches   into  the   life-history  of  the  potato  fungus.     On  this 
subject  he  published  numerous  papers  :  in  1891,  at  the  request  of  the 
Irish  Land  Commissioners,  he  prepared  a  large  wall-diagram  of  the 
disease  for  schools  and  farm-houses,  for  which  Mr.  Carruthers  wrote 
the   accompanying   letterpress.       In    1871    was  published    the    first 
number  of  Mi/cological  Illustrations,   to  which  Smith  contributed 
most  of  the  figures  and  descriptions  :  this  was  produced  in  conjunction 
with  and  at  the  expense  of  W.   Wilson   Saunders   (1809-70),   but 
ceased  with  the  second  number  (1872). 

Between  1874  and  1883  Smith  had  published  in  The  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle  a  series  of  papers  on  the  diseases  of  plants.  Addresses  on 
this  subject  were  delivered  by  him  at  the  Natm-al  History  Museum 
at  the  request  of  the  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  these  formed  the 
basis  of  a  volume  entitled  Diseases  o^'  Field  and  Garden  Crops, 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  He  discovered  in  north-east  London 
a  "  palaeolithic  floor,"  of  which  the  Anthropological  Institute  pub- 
lished in  1883  an  illustrated  account  from  his  pen  :  for  some  time 
his  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  work  of  primeval  man  ;  his 
investigations  into  this  were  continued  when  he  went  to  Dunstable 
(heart  trouble  having  necessitated  his  leaving  London),  where  he 
discovered  a  second  "  floor  "  which  was  duly  described.  Smith  con- 
tinued his  researches  and  found  two  other  "  floors  "  on  high  ground 
in  Beds  and  Herts,  a  large  number  of  implements  and  flakes  capable 
of  replacement  being  found  at  both  places  ;  but  of  these  no  particulai-.-* 
have  been  published.  In  1894  he  summarized  the  results  of  his 
investigations  into  the  prehistoric  period  in  Man,  the  Primeval 
Savage,  Avhich  contained  a  large  number  of  new  illustrations  of  skulls 
and  stone  implements  ;  in  the  Victoria  County  History  for  Beds 
(1903)  he  published  an  account  of  early  man  in  that  county.  In 
this  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  British  Mycological  Society. 
Before  he  left  London,  the  Department  of  Botany  acquired  the 
large  collection  of  drawings  of  fungi  which  Smith  had  made  during  the 
previous  twenty-five  years,  as  well  as  a  series  of  coloured  figures  of 
British  Orchids,  mostly  made  during  1862-5  and  thus  examples  of 
his  early  work,  and  numerous  figures  in  pen-and-ink  of  pollen  grains. 
To  these  at  later  date  were  added  a  collection,  amounting  to  some 
hundreds,  of  the  original  drawings  sulisequently  reduced  for  repro- 
duction in  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  Floral  Magazine,  and  else- 
where, including  a  number  of  abnormalities  ;  these  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  strengtii  and  firmness  of  his  touch  ;  his  early  archi-. 
tectural  training  was  doubtless  responsible  for  a  certain  hardness  in 
outline  which  characterized  much  of  his  work.  The  drawings  of 
fungi,  mucli  reduced,  furnished  the  illustrations  which  Smith  supplied 
for  John  Stevenson's  British  Fungi  (1880).  Many  of  these  are 
reproduced  in  colour  in  the  admirable  and  unique  series  of  life-size 
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water-colour  drawings  ot"  the  Sasidiomycetes,  now  exhibited  in 
the  Botanical  Grallerv,  of  which  Smith  published  an  interesting 
account  in  this  Journal  for  1892  (p.  37)  :  more  than  2,000  species  are 
figured,  on  96  sheets  of  double  elephant  paper :  the  work  occupied 
Smith  for  nine  years,  and  has  been  occasionally  supplemented  by 
additions. 

In  1844  the  coloured  models  made  by  James  Sowerby  (1757- 
1822)  during  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  English  Fungi  were 
purchased  for  the  Museum.  In  course  of  time  these  had  become 
dirty  and  damaged,  and  Smith  was  engaged  to  repaint  them:  an 
account  of  the  models  fi-om  his  pen,  with  supplementary  notes  by 
Mr.  Carruthers,  then  Keeper  of  the  Department,  at  whose  request  the 
work  was  undertaken,  will  be  found  in  Journ.  Bot.  1888,  pp.  231,  268. 
In  1903  a  Guide  to  these  models  was  published  as  one  of  the  Catalogues 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  :  this  is  much  more  than  its  title 
niight  suggest,  as  Smith  really  made  it  a  popular  handbook  to  the 
better  known  of  our  larger  fungi :  the  figures  are  from  Stevenson's 
book.  The  drawings  for  Sowerby's  English  Fungi  were  presented  to 
the  Department  in  1876,  and  Smith  published  a  detailed  account  of 
them  in  this  Journal  for  1905.  In  1891  Smith's  Supplement  to 
Berkeley's  Outlines  of  British  Fungology,  published  thirty  years 
before,  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Lovell  Reeve  &  Co. 

When  preparing  the  exhibited  series  of  coloured  drawings  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  Smith  drew  up  manuscript  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  species,  accompanied  by  line  drawings  illustrating  the 
characters  of  each  genus.  These  were  acquired  by  the  Department  of 
Botany  in  l.-^05  ;  they  formed  the  basis  of  a  Synopsis  of  the  Uritish 
Basidiomycetes — styled,  not  quite  accui'ately,  "  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  drawings  and  speciniens  in  the  Department  of  Botany," — • 
which  was  published  by  the  Museum  in  1908  :  it  is  a  volume  of  531 
pages  and  is  Smith's  largest  work,  summing  up  as  it  does  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  him  during  the  preceding  sixty  years.  Of  this 
work  two  reviews  will  be  found  in  Journ.  Bot.  1909,  32-38,  to  which, 
in  the  Departmental  copy,  Smith  has  added  MS.  i-totes  in  reply  to 
criticisms.  For  the  Museum  he  also  prepared  a  large  coloured 
drawing  illustrating  Field  and  Cultivated  Jfushrooms  and  fungi 
often  mistaken  for  them :  this  was  published  in  smaller  size  with  a 
descriptive  "Guide"  in  1910;  in  the  same_  year  two  large  sheets 
of  coloured  drawings,  respectively  representing  edible  and  poisonous 
fungi,  were  prepared  by  him  for  exhibition  in  the  Department. 

Besides  separate  wc^rks  and  papers  already  referred  to.  Smith  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  various  magazines,  among  Avhich  may  be 
mentioned  Mature,  Grevillea,  The  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal, 
The  Popular  Science  Review,  and  The  Scot-fish  JVaturaUst.  In  this 
Journal,  especially  in  its  earlier  days,  he  published  numerous  notes 
and  papers  ;  in  the  second  volume  (1864),  besides  the  Euphorbia 
papers  already  mentioned,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  poisoning  by 
Agar icus  fert His,  by  which  he  himself  and  his  family  were  seriously 
affected.  His  communications,  which  included  original  articles  and 
reviews,  chiefly  related  to  fungi ;  of  the  latter  an  amusing  criticism 
of  De  Lisle  Hay's  Text-lool-  of  British  Fungi  (Journ.  Bot.   1887, 
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120)  may  be  mentioned.  Occasionally,  however,  his  notes  related 
to  flowering  plants — e.q.  those  on  ''Bedfordshire  Plants  "  (Journ. 
JBot.  1885,  220)  and  on'  "  The  Box  in  Britain  "  ( Jom-n.  But.  1901, 
73),  the  latter  containing  antiquarian  as  well  as  botanical  matter. 

A  feAV  words  may  be  added  as  to  Smith's  other  activities.  As 
soon  as  he  had  settled  in  Dunstable,  he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  political  life  of  the  town,  in  the  archaeological  and  anti- 
quarian aspects  of  which  he  also  took  much  interest.  He  was  a  keen 
and  incisive  combatant  in  the  Radical  interest :  I  have  now  before  me  a 
Christmas  card  issued  in  1900  "  in  pleasant  commemoration  of 
six  valiantly  fought  consecutive  battles,  all  happil}^  crowned  with 
victory  to  the  Liberal  Party  of  South  Bedfordshire  over  the  combined 
forces  of  Tories,  Unionists,  Primrose  Leaguers,  and  Mercenaries." 
This  card  is  elaborately  symbolic,  as  the  letter  which  accompanied 
it  explains ;  a  copy  was  sent  to  nearty  every  Liberal  elector  in 
Sovith  Beds.  Smith  was  very  clever  at  this  kind  of  thing,  in  which 
his  architectural  training  (traces  of  which  could  be  detected  in  his 
plant  di-awings)  stood  him  in  good  stead :  "  We  had  a  grand  fight 
here,"  he  says,  "at  last  election:  1  produced  large  cartoons  for 
public  exhibition  :  these  and  my  head,  25  feet  across,  were  shown  by 
lantern  on  a  sheet  in  the  open  air."  In  1903  he  received  the  freedom 
of  the  borough — no  freeman  had  been  elected  since  the  foundation  of 
the  borough  b}'  Henry  I. — ^"in  appreciation  of  the  eminent  services  he 
had  rendered  to  his  country  in  connection  with  his  profession  and 
his  munificent  gifts  to  the  Corporation  of  Dunstable."  In  the 
following  year  he  wrote  and  illustrated  a  little  book  on  Dunstable 
and  its  Surroundings  for  the  Homeland  Association.  In  1897  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  for  Bedfordshire  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

For  some  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  notice  I  am  indebted  to  a 
printed  circular  issued  shortly  after  Smith's  death  by  his  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Smith.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  one  who 
has  for  so  many  years  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  English 
botanical  and  horticultural  world  should  appear  in  Who's  Who,  in 
which  so  many  obscure  and  insignificant  folk  find  place. 

James  Britten. 


CEKASTIUM  SEMIDECANDRUM  L. 
By  C.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S. 

The  normal  form  of  Crrastium  semidecandrum  one  meets  with  on 
dry  heaths,  open  downs,  wall-tops,  and  elsewhere  in  Britain,  is  a  plant 
of  more  or  less  small  stature  (2-8  cm.  high),  with  stem-leaves 
obtusely  pointed,  flowers  in  a  fairly  compact  cyme  at  the  summit  of 
the  stem,  and  with  the  capsule  when  ripe  being  almost  straight  and 
protruding  but  slightly  from  the  calyx. 

Botanizing  in  1914  between  Bramley  and  Catteshall  in  Surrey  I 
came  across,  in  a  cultivated  field,  a  great  quantity  of  a  Cerastium  (vary- 
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ing  but  little  in  the  bulk)  showing  none  of  the  above  characteristics, 
and  I  was  puzzled.  Here  was  a  plant  12-16  cm.  high,  the  stem- 
leaves  broad  and  rounded  at  the  apex  (recalling  those  of  C.  glomera- 
tu77i),  and  the  flowers  were  in  a  loose  cyme  the  branches  of  which, 
when  in  fruit,  occupied  sometimes  a  third  or  more  the  total  height  of 
the  plant.  The  ripe  capsules  were  distinctly  curved  and  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx. 

The  bract  and  other  features  pointed  to  C.  semidecandrmn  ;  iipon 
turning  to  books  of  reference  etc.,  it  seemed  that  my  plant  agreed 
with  the  G.  pelhicidum  Chaub.  in  Saint-Amans  Fl.  Agenaise,  p.  181, 
t.  4.  f.  2  (1821),  which  may  be  placed  as  a  variety  of  the  former 
species. 

De  Candolle  (Prod.  i.  416,  1824)  allows  G.  pellucidum  specific 
rank,  practically  Latinizes  Chaubard's  description,  strangely  alters 
that  author's  "  petales  moins  longs  que  le  calice  "  to  "  petalis  calyce 
longioribus,"  and  concludes  "An  var.  C.  semidecandri?  ^^ 

A  possible  arrangement  of  the  British  forms  of  G.  semidecondrum 
might  be  as  follows  :— 

Cebastium  semidecandrum  L.  Sp.  PI.  438  (1753). 

G.  varians  Coss.  &  Grerm.  var.  pellucidum  C.  &  Gr.  Fl.  env. 
Par.  ed.  1,   38,  Atlas  fl.  Par.    v.  f.  7-9   (1845),   non 
Chaub. 
G.  semi decnnd non  L.  a.  genuinum   Pouy  &  Fouc.  Fl.  Fr. 

iii.  220  (1896). 
Exsicc.  Dickson,  Hort.  Sice.  fasc.  8,  n.  11 !    G.  Don,  Herb. 

Brit.  n.  59  ! 
Icones.  R.  Syn.  ed.  3,  t.  15.  f.  1 ;  Vaill.  Bot.  Paris,  t.  30. 
f.  2;   E.  Bot.  t.  1630,  ed.  8,  220;    Curt.   Fl.  Lond. 
fasc.  2,  t.  33  ;  ed.  2.  fasc.  3,  t.  101  ;  Fl.  Danica,  vii. 
t.  1212  ;  Kchb.  Fl.  Germ.  v.  t.  228.  f.  4968. 
Var.  glandalosum  Koch,  Syn.  ed.  2,  133  (1843). 
Var.  congesfum  Gren.  Monog.   Cerast.  29   (1841)  (see  Journ. 

Bot.'l913,  17). 
Var.   pellucidum   Celak.   in    Sitzungsber.    bolim.    Ges.    Wiss. 
p.  388   (1882)    (nomen);  Rouy  &  Fouc.   Fl.  Fr.  iii.   220 
(1896)  ;   G.  pellucidum  Chaub.  {loc.  cit.). 


EDWAED  WALTER  HUNNYBUN  (1848-1918) 
AND  'The  Cambridge  British  Flora.' 

Although  the  late  Mr.  Hunn3'bun  cannot  be  placed  among  those 
who  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  British  Flora  in  the 
field,  it  is  to  his  work  that  we  are  indirectly  indebted  for  what 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  history  of  its  constituents.  As  is 
generally  known,  The  Gambridge  British  Flora  originated  with  the 
series  of  drawings  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  preparing. 
Selections  of  these  had  been  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  British 
botanists  and  were  exhibited  at  the  Linnean  Society  :  tlie  high  opinion 
generally"  expressed  as  to  their  value  led  to  their  acquisition  by  the 
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University  of  Cambridge,  and  it  was  there  decided  to  make  them  the 
hasis  of  a  work  which  should  take  rank  as  the  standard  authority  on 
British  plants.  In  this  action  the  precedent  of  English  Botany  was 
followed  ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  that  work,  although  its  value  is 
mainly  due  to  J.  E.  Smith,  was  initiated  by  James  Sowerby,  its 
illusti-ator,  whose  name  stands  alone  on  the  titlepage  of  the  first  three 
volumes ;  an  explanation  by  Smith  of  his  connection  with  the  book, 
which  was  popularly  known  as  "  Sowerby's  English  Botany  "  is  given 
in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  volume,  which  bears  both  names. 

In  our  review  of  the  first  issued  volume  of  the  Flora  (Journ.  Bot. 
1914,  184)  we  paid  tribute,  not  unmixed  with  criticism,  to  Hunny- 
bun's  work,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  what  is  thus  readily 
accessible.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  his  figures 
were  always  drawn  from  actual  specimens  was  not  altogether  an  un- 
mixed advantage :  Hunnybun  had  not  the  comprehensive  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  produce  a  drawing  which  gave  a  view  of  the 
species  as  a  whole,  and  which  characterizes  the  plates  of  Cm'tis's 
Flora  Londinensis  :  "  I  only  draw  what  I  see,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
and,  so  far  as  the  specimens  actually  before  him  were  concerned,  his 
representations  were  always  correct.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  material  for  his  drawings,  often  taking  long 
bicycle  jovirneys  from  Huntingdon  in  the  early  morning,  in  order  to 
collect  specimens,  before  his  professional  work  began.  He  carried  on 
a  large  correspondence  with  I3ritish  botanists  in  connection  with  the 
desiderata  which  they  were  alwaj^s  glad  to  supply ;  from  time  to  time 
he  issued  a  circular  containing  a  list  of  these,  with  practical  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  best  method  of  sending :  from  the  last  of  these,  issued 
early  this  ^^ear,  a  paragraph  may  be  cited : — 

"  I  am  not  willing  to  send  out  this  list  without  a  few  words  of 
apology  for  doing  so  at  a  time  of  so  great  national  stress.  I  am  in 
my  seventieth  year  and  not  very  robust,  so  that  I  personally  cannot 
undertake  any  war- work  either  as  a  substitute  or  otherwise.  I  am 
anxious  to  complete  an  undertaking  which  for  the  last  20  years  and 
upwards  has  occupied  all  my  leisure  and  I  rely  on  the  sympathy  of 
my  correspondents  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  Throughout  the  war  1 
have  continued  to  receive  much  help  from  field  botanists,  but  as  the 
time  they  have  spent  in  getting  ine  plants  has  been  taken  from  their 
hours  of  necessary  recreation  such  assistance  has  not  in  any  way 
hindered  war- work.  What  remains  for  me  to  do  is  chiefly  to  sub- 
stitute good  for  poor  drawings  and  to  add  to  good  but  incomplete 
drawings." 

This  was  followed  by  a  brief  intimation  that  specimens  should  not 
be  forwarded,  as  the  artist's  state  of  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
attend  to  them  :  this  indication  of  serious  illness  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  announcement  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ventnor,  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  the  3rd  of  last  month. 

For  the  following  ])articulars  of  Hunnybun's  life  we  are  in- 
debted to  The  Hunli nfjdonshire  Post.  He  was  educated  at  Norwich 
under  Dr.  .lessopp,  was.  articled  to  his  father,  Mr.  Martin  Hunnybun, 
who  practised  as  a  solicitor  at  Huntingdon.  In  1872  he  passed  the 
Ihial   law  examination,   was   placed  second  in  the  honours    list   and 
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awarded  the  Clement's  Inn  Prize,  a  much  coveted  distinction.  He 
then  joined  his  father  in  the  practice,  and  on  the  latter's  death  in 
1883  carried  it  on  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Gerald  Hunnybun,  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  until  1913,  when  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  Clerk  to  the  Huntingdon  Board  of 
Guardians,  an  office  which  he  filled  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  members  of  that  body.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ventnor,  where  he  died  on  July  3. 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  interest  that  it  is  hoped  to  issue  the 
third  volume  (the  second  in  appearance)  of  The  Cambridge  British 
Flora — a  work  with  which  Hunnybun's  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated and  which  may  be  regarded  as  his  monument — in  the  spring  of 
next  year. 

SHOET  NOTES. 

Philonotis  c^spitosa  var.  adpressa  Dismier  in  Britain. 
Mr.  W.  Ingham  detected  two  tufts  of  this  moss  in  a  large  gathering 
of  -P.  c<Bspitosa  from  a  wet  bog  on  London  Clay  near  Burridge 
Heath,  Great  Bedwyn,  South  Wiltshire  (v.c.  8)  which  I  recently  sent 
for  the  Moss  Exchange  Club.  The  var.  grew  sparingly  in  three 
places  in  the  marsh  and  I  noticed  several  6  flowers ;  Mr.  Ingham, 
wrote: — "Dismier  is  our  greatest  authority  on  Philoiiotis  and  has 
produced  a  monograph  on  the  genus.  He  says  that  P.  fontana, 
seriata,  tomentella,  and  ccespitosa  all  produce  similar  varieties  as 
adpressa,  laxa,  orlhoplii/lla,  etc.  ;  his  description  of  var.  adpressa  of 
P.  ccespitosa  is  as  follows  : — Stems  of  5  cm.,  little  coherent,  scarcely 
radiculose,  slender,  simple,  without  innovations ;  leaves  dimorphous, 
some  like  the  type,  others  distant,  erect,  strongly  applied  against  the 
stem,  widely  oval,  and  shortly  acuminate.  P.  ccespitosa  varies  like 
the  other  species,  and  I  have  var.  laxa,  var.  elongata  and  var.  ortlio- 
phyjla ;  your  var.  adpressa  is  the  first  record  for  the  British  Isles. 
Dismier  named  var.  ndprcssa  in  1908  ;  it  has  long  very  slender  stems 
without  tomentum  ;  when  dry  the  stems  are  very  slender."  It  is 
rather  curious  that  in  Britain  the  East  Wiltshire  village  of  Great 
Bedwyn  should  at  the  present  time  almost  monopolize  the  two 
Philonotis  vars. — P.  ccespifosavar.  adpressa  and  P.  ccdcarea  var.  laxa; 
the  latter  I  have,  however,  traced  into  Berkshire,  where  it  grows  by 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Hungerford. — Cecil  P.  Hurst. 

Carex  elongata  L.  var.  umbrosa  Kneucker  in  Seubert-Klein 
Ex.-fl.  Badens,  55  (1891).  This  wood  form  of  Curex  elongata  was 
sent  me  in  1916  by  Mr.  Horwood  from  Ee^^don  Wood,  E.  Suffolk. 
It  differs  from  the  tyjje  in  being  slender,  diffuse  and  supple,  by  the 
small  number  of  flowers  in  the  axils  and  the  longer  glumes ;  its  whole 
aspect  is  more  like  that  of  G.  remota.  North  Essex  is  the  only 
record  for  E.  Anglia  ;  it  was  found  by  E.  G.  Varenne  in  Mark's  Hall 
Wood,  near  Coggeshall,  and  recorded  by  Thomas  Bentall  in  Phyt.  ii. 
886  (1847).  it  was  named  bv  Babington  (Manual  ed.  3:  358, 
1851)  /3.  Gehliardi—0.  GebhardlilV'i\\d..'m  Schk.  Eiedgr.  ed.  2,  22 
(1806)  =var.  simplicior  Anderss.  Cyp.  Scand.  60  (1849).  But  this 
is  a  boreal  and  alpine  form  of  the  plant,  which  so  far  as  I  know  has 
not  been  found  in  this  country. — Arthur  Bennett. 
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Elatine  HEXA.NDRA  IX  SoUTH  Hants.  In  June,  when  Canon 
Bullock-Webster  and  I  were  exploring  Sowley  Pond,  near  Lymington, 
for  aquatic  plants,  we  came  across  Elatine  hexandra  occurring  in 
small  quantit\%  on  the  flat  sandy  shore  in  company  with  Littorella, 
Centunculus,  Eleocharis  acicularis,  and  such-like  small  plants.  It  is 
not  recorded  for  the  vice-county  in  Townsend's  Flora  of  HampHliire. 
— James  G-kotes. 


EEVIEWS. 

Tidal  Lands  :  A  Study  of  Shore  Proilems.  By  A.  E.  Carey, 
M.I.C.E.,  and  F.  W.  Oliyer,  F.E.S.  London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  284,  29  plates.     Price  Vis.  Qd.  net. 

In  this  book  the  preservation  and  reclamation  of  land  subjected  to 
the  influences  of  tidal  action  are  for  the  first  time  comprehensively 
dealt  with  in  the  light  of  recent  observation  and  experimental  woi'k. 
The  writers  speak  with  authority,  each  having  for  many  years  devoted 
himself  to  foreshore  aspects  of  his  subject.  The  volume  is  thus 
certain  to  prove  of  great  service  to  those  responsible  for  the  proper 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  our  coastline:  not  only  are  the 
causes  of  past  failures  indicated,  but  improved  methods  are  suggested. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  interest  is  the  setting  forth  of  the 
manner  in  which  vegetation  can  be  treated  as  a  factor  in  eno-ineering:. 
The  first  chapters,  however,  deal  with  the  non-biological  aspects 
alone — of  "Tidal  Data,"  "The  Tidal  Compartment  of  a  Kiver,"  and 
"  The  Foi'eshore  "  respectively.  These  chapters  are  comprehensive 
but,  unfoi-tunately,  not  well  written  ;  they  are  not  easy  to  read  and  the 
meaning  is  sometimes  obscm'e  :  the  following  sentence,  not  an  isolated 
example,  will  not  stand  analysis : — "  The  questions  of  the  velocity 
of  the  ebb  current  and  the  period  of  time  of  the  tidal  flow  are,  within 
limits,  local  in  character,  the  great  aim  being  to  secure  by  regulated 
control  such  conditions  that  the  shipping  normally  frequenting  the 
river  shall  be  navigated  without  let  or  hindrance,  predetermined 
depths  of  waterway  being  automatically  maintained  "  (p.  IG).  More- 
over, since  the  book  is  intended  for  landownei-s,  technical  terms 
(e.f/.  grout,  berm,  apron,  &c.,  &c.)  might  with  advantage  have  been 
introduced  with  an  explanation. 

The  botanical  aspect  begins  with  a  good  chapter  on  "The  Function 
of  Vegetation,"  which  contains  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
the  lay  reader  to  understand  fully  the  later  chapters.  The  sand 
dune  is  then  described,  its  vegetation  and  the  methods  by  which 
stabilisation  of  mobile  dune  by  plants  has  been  achieved  being  fully 
dealt  with.  These  chapters,  which  are  well  written  and  clearly  sub- 
divided, show  us  a  problem  approaching  complete  solution,  indicating 
liow  man  by  skilful  use  of  vegetation  can  master  the  combined  forces 
of  wind  and  sand.  Opportunity  is  seized  to  emphasize  the  economic 
value  of  Psrrvima  for  pa]jer-making  ;  such  natural  resources  should  be 
more  fully  exploited.  The  shingle  b(,'acli  is  next  described,  and  the 
great  value  of  certain  .plants  for  stabilisation  is  again  shown.  Of 
these  Siiceda  fruticosa  is  the  most  useful ;  the  I'esults  of  the  bio- 
logical study  of  this  species  are  of  far-reaching  economic  importance. 
The  term  "  anarhizophvte  "  is  coined  for  plants  which,  like  Suceda, 
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are  able  to  root  and  continue  growth  in  tlie  new  terrain  {^e.g.  shingle) 
which  invades  and  overlies  the  original  habitat  {e.g.  salt-marsh). 
Though  the  forces  of  wave-action  are  more  violent  than  those  of  wind, 
and  shingle  is  less  suitable  for  plant  growth  than  sand,  yet  by  the  use 
of  proper  methods  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  combination 
also  will  have  to  submit  completely  to  the  control  of  man. 

The  chapters  which  follow — on  "  Tidal  Land  Reclamation  "  and 
"  Erosion  and  Accretion  " — are  again  from  the  non-biological  point  of 
view.  Information  is  supplied  in  great  detail  concerning  the  planning, 
building,  and  cost  of  sea-walls  and  groynes.  A  study  of  this  portion 
of  the  book  by  those  who  have  to  deal  with  foreshore  problems  should 
save  many  thousands  of  pounds  and  prevent  many  failures,  which  in 
the  past  have  so  often  occurred  solely  because  those  responsible  were 
ignorant  of  the  known  results  of  experiment  elsewhere.  The  refusal 
to  expend  adequate  national  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each 
case  is  well  stated  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  especially  when  there  is 
so  much  wasted  expenditure.  It  is  clearly  indicated  that  each  of  the 
forces  operative  on  the  foreshore  requires  to  be  understood  ;  their  par- 
ticular action  and  resultant  in  each  locality  need  expert  study  before 
Avorks  intended  to  withstand  them  ai'e  entered  upon.  This  part  is 
well  illustrated,  as  is  the  book  throughout,  but  the  text  is  again 
often  badly  written  :  e.  g.,  "The  broad  standard  rule  for  the  level  of 
the  sluice  outfall  may  be  stated  as  a  level  such  that  the  drainage 
can  get  away  freely  from  about  half -ebb  to  half-flood"  (p.  132).  A 
"  level "  cannot  be  a  "  rule  "  :  the  meaning  might  have  been  made 
clear  in  fewer  words  *'  The  ....  rule  is  for  the  level  ....  to  be  such 
that  the  drainage  .  .  .  ."  It  is  a  pity  that  so  excellent  a  book  should 
be  marred  by  indifference  to  clear  expression. 

Mud  flats  and  their  vegetation  are  then  described,  and  the  way  in 
which  plants  raise  the  level  of  the  flats  to  such  a  height  that  they  can 
be  reclaimed  (they  apparently  can  never  reclaim  themselves)  is 
clearl}^  elucidated.  The  special  case  of  Spartina  is  fully  discussed, 
with  a  warning  of  the  danger  that  it  may,  unless  prevented,  cause  the 
silting-up  of  harbour  channels.  It  is  shown  how  the  details  of  the 
development  of  the  successive  stages  on  mud  flats  often  depend  upon 
the  historical  factor,  i.  e.  the  introduction  of  a  species  at  a  critical 
stage.  As  the  exact  functions  of  each  species  are  more  clearly  under- 
stood, owing  to  detailed  ecological  studies  such  as  are  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Carey's  school  at  Blakeney,  it  bei'-omes  increasingly  possible  to 
control  and  hasten  the  development  of  an  area  by  the  deliberate 
introduction  of  various  plants  at  desired  spots  or  periods.  The 
economic  value  of  such  ecological  studies  is  ably  demonstrated,  and 
foreshore  owners  may  study  vegetation  to  considerable  profit.  A 
chapter  on  "Miscellanea"  (Cliffs,  River-banks,  &c.)  completes  the 
study  of  tidal  areas  in  general.  An  interesting  account  of  Bhikeney 
Point  shows  how  the  existing  structure  and  plant-covering  is  related 
to  the  physical  and  ecological  factors  which  produced  it,  and  serves  as 
an  illustration  of  the  statements  made  earlier  in  the  book. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  deals  with  problems  of  administra- 
tion and  control.  The  great  evils  attending  the  usual  British  method 
of  letting  everybody  "  gae  his  ain  gait"  are  well  shown — that  a 
private  individual  should  in  189G  be  able  to  wreck  a  permanent  fore- 
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shore  by  dredging  sand  and  gravel  seems  little  short  of  a  scandal  : 
ignorance  of  the  probable  effects  is  no  excuse  in  a  nation  that  affects 
to  rule  the  waves.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  obtain  co-operative 
action  in  this  country,  but  if  the  advice  given  by  these  experts  were 
followed,  a  more  satisfactory  era  should  dawn  for  the  foreshore. 

This  excellent  and  stimulating  book,  of  which  print,  illustrations, 
and  index  are  alike  good,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent 
foreshore  worker. 

A.  J.  W. 

L'Evolution  des  Planfes  par  Noel  Bee>"aed,  Professeur  a  la 
Faculte  des  sciences  de  Poitiers.  Preface  de  J.  Costaxtin.  8vo, 
pp.  xxxii,  314  :   29  fi  gg.     Paris:    Felix  Alcan.     Price  4  fr.  55  c. 

De  mortuis the   old  adage    saves    us    not  a  word  in   ovu* 

notice  of  the  paper-covered  volume  before  us.  With  regret  we  learn 
from  the  preface  that  the  author  died  in  the  first  month  of  1911  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six  ;  so  that  this  work  has  been  given  to  the 
public  only  after  a  lapse  of  over  seven  years  since  its  completion. 

It  is  a  concise  and  altogether  fascinating  account  of  vegetable 
evolution,  comprising  three  principal  sections.  The  first  of  these, 
"  Lois  generales  de  TEvolution,"  affords  us  a  fair  example  of  the 
peculiar  possibilities  of  the  French  language  in  the  direction  of 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  conciseness — the  eternal  legacy  to  French 
prose  of  the  author  of  Lettres  Provinciales.  For  here,  within  the 
compass  of  160  clearly-printed  pages,  we  find  an  admirable  general 
account  of  the  vast  subjects  of  Individual  Evolution  and  vSexuality  ; 
the  ideas  of  "  Species,"  "  Varieties,"  and  other  s^'stematic  units ; 
Heredity  ;  Hybridization  ;  Variation.  The  standpoint  throughout 
is  historical,  although  this,  we  venture  to  suggest,  seems  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasized.  This  first  part  should  be  as  invaluable  to  the 
elementar}^  student> — particularly  the  prospective  examinee — as  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  past-master  of  botanical  science. 

The  second  part  deals  with  concrete  examples,  being  a  very 
general  account,  comprised  within  a  hundred  pages,  of  "  Les  Plantes 
superieures,"  from  Bryophyta  upwards.  The  third  part,  which  occu- 
pies the  remaining  45  pages  of  the  text,  is  devoted  to  "  Quelques 
Hypotheses."  The  brevit}^  of  this  part  inspires  a  warm  regret  that 
the  author  was  not  spared  to  develop  and  display,  for  the  benefit  of 
prosj)erity,  some  of  his  favourite  notions,  such  as  those  upon  symbiosis 
in  relation  to  evolution,  the  natural  history  of  orchids,  heteroblastic 
development,  and  so  forth. 

L' Eroliition  des  Plantes  is  as  readable  as  it  is  cheap  at  its  price 
of  barely  four  shillings  ;  its  least  original  attribute  is  its  title. 

H.   F.  WERIfHAM. 

BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  June  20,  Sir  N. 
Yermoloff  gave  an  exhibition  of  lantern-slides  representing  a  series  of 
intermediate  forms  of  the  Diatom  genera  Navicula  and  CymheUa. 
Tlie  sHdes  showed  a  series  of  closely  connected  forms,  so  gradually 
and  continuously  passing  into  one  another  that  it  would  seem  ])ossil)le 
to  grou])  them  into  one  synthetic  genealogical  evolutionary  line  of 
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descent.  A  fossil  Diatom  from  the  freshwater  deposit  of  Monmouth, 
in  the  American  State  of  Maine,  lying  approximately  at  the  latitude 
of  the  Gi'eat  Canadian  Lakes — this  deposit  probably  dating  from 
before  the  Glacial  periods, — may  be  considered  as  the  primordial 
ancestral  form  from  which  the  whole  series  was  derived  during  the 
post-glacial  ages.  This  parental  form  is  Navicula  ononniouthiana 
forma  genuina.  The  gi'ouping  together  into  lines  of  genealogical 
descent  closely  connected  intermediate  foi'ms  of  Diatoms,  which,  in 
the  enormously  crowded  systematies  of  JJiatomacem,  may  otherwise 
stand  rather  far  apart,  has  been  hinted  at  by  Cleve.  The  present 
attempt  at  what  may  be  called  synthetic  integration  of  intermediate 
forms  has  been  undertaken  in  further  pursuance  of  Cleve's  idea.  The 
work  mainly  consisted  in  finding,  between  firmly-defined  species,  the 
connecting  links.  The  exhibited  forms  came  from  two  European 
and  two  American  localities.  They  are  all  freshwater  Some  ai-e 
firmly  established  species,  others  intermediate  forms,  which  may  be 
given  so-called  hyphenated  nominations,  stating  the  initial  species 
from  w^hich  they  seem  to  start  and  the  final  species  to  which  they 
seem  to  tend.  The  slides  were  shown  in  the  following  sequence, 
corresponding  to  the  line  of  their  evolutionary  descent : — Navictila 
monmouthiana  forma  genuina,  American  fossil ;  N.  monmoutliiana, 
witli first  slight  variation,  towards  the  Sfodderi  form,  American 
fossil;  JSf.  monmouthiana-Stodderi,  an  American  living  hyphenated 
form ;  Oymhella  Stodderi,  American  living  ;  C.  Sfodderi-angustata, 
American  living  ;  C.  cequalis,  European  living ;  C.  angnstata, 
European  living ;  Encyonema  gracilis,  American  fossil ;  E.  scotica, 
Eui'opean  living;  Gymhella  d el icattil a,  J^uroYie'An  living;  also  living 
in  America  ;  C.  gracilis-Cesafii,  an  American  living — a  hyphenated 
form ;  C.  Cesatii,  European  living ;  C  microcepliala^  Euro])ean 
living.  The  detailed  examination  of  the  above  evolutionar}-  ladder 
suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the  large,  simple,  and  homogeneous 
ancestral  form  Navicula  monmoutliiana  was  a  primordial  species 
adapted  to  the  more  uniform  conditions  of  life  on  the  planet  during 
the  pre-glacial  epochs,  and  that  the  Gymbellae  which  subseqviently 
evolved  from  it  are  smaller,  more  complex  heterogeneous  forms, 
gradually  derived  from  Navicula  monmoutliiana  under  the  influence 
of  quite  different  and  more  varied  conditions  of  life  and  climale, 
which  established  themselves  on  the  earth  after  the  Glacial  epochs, 
at  least  luider  the  latitudes  between  40  and  tJO  degrees  North.  A 
similar  trend  of  changes  from  larger  and  less  varied  foniis  to  smaller 
heterogeneous  ones  has  affected  the  whole  of  organic  life  after  the 
glacial  extensions  towards  the  South.  No  wonder  that  the  same 
trend  has  wrought  similar  changes  also  in  Diatoms.  Several  authors 
admit  that  the  Cymhellce  are  degenerated  Noi-iciilce.  This  seems 
plausible,  only  the  term  "  degenerated  "  can  hardly  be  used  as  we 
cannot  know  the  direction  of  Evolution  as  a  whole.  The  most  we 
can  say  is,  that  the  immediate  result  of  evolutionary  changes  consists 
in  a  better  adaptation,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  to  changed 
conditions  of  life. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  E.  J.  Collins  read  a  communication  on 
*'  Sex-segregation  in  the  Bryophyta,"  of  which  the  following  is  an 
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abstract : — Three  cultures  of  Funaria  hygrometrica  were  made  in 
Marchals'  nutrient  fluid  as  follows  : — A.  Protonemata  grown  from 
the  antheridia  of  a  male  "  flower  "  ;  B.  Protonemata  grown  from  the 
perigonial  leaves  of  the  same  male  "  flower " ;  C.  Spores  from  a 
ripened  capsule.  Submitted  to  the  same  cultural  conditions,  A  and 
J3  produced  a  sward  of  plants  with  large  discoid  male  "  flowers  " 
only,  no  sporogonia  being  prodviced  at  any  time,  C  produced  plants 
bearing  male  and  female  organs  resiilting  in  a  dense  crop  of  sporogonia. 
It  appears  possible  that  vegetative  development  from  structures 
borne  on  male  and  female  branches  respectively  iriay,  if  a  sex- 
segregation  has  actually  occurred  somaticall}',  lead  to  the  production 
of  distinct  male  and  female  plants.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  purity  of 
the  gamete  in  monoicous  forms  is  secured  by  a  somatic  segregation  in 
haploid  tissue.  From  other  evidence  it  seems  clear  that  the  point  at 
which  segregation  occurs  is  not  necessarily  fixed,  but  may  be  shifted 
backward  in  the  life  c^xde  until,  occuri'ing  with  sporogenesis,  the 
dioicous  habit  of  the  gametophyte  is  established.  In  this  way  the 
dioicous  condition  might  co-exist  with  the  monoicous,  or  the  monoicous 
condition  might  be  accompanied  by  distinct  male  plants.  Vegetative 
propagation  from  sex-segregated  branches  would  also  lead  to  the 
various  sex-forms  of  any  one  species. 

A  STUDY  of  South  African  Perisporiales  has  been  publislied  by 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Doidge  in  Trans.  Koy.  Soc.  S.  Africa,  v.  pt.  6  (1917/; 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  m^ycologists,  appealing,  as  it  does,  so  soon 
after  the  publication  of  Steven's  account  of  Meliola  in  Porto  Kico  : 
we  have  thus  parallel  studies  of  the  group,  more  especially  of  the 
geims  named,  which  should  prove  of  great  value.  Miss  Doidge 
explains  her  method  of  examining  these  fungi,  which  inhabit  the 
surface  of  living  leaves  and,  as  partial  parasites,  do  considerable 
damage,  and  render  the  leaves  very  unsightly.  A  large  number  of 
new  species  are  described  and  illustrated,  and  there  is  a  useful  host 
index. — A.  L.  S. 

The  number  (vol.  vii.  no.  3)  of  the  Journal  of  Genetics  issued 
on  J  vine  28  contains  an  unusual  proportion  of  papers  of  botanical 
interest.  Among  these  are  two  relating  to  British  plants — one, 
"  On  the  Occurrence,  Behaviour,  and  Origin  of  a  Smooth-stemmed 
Form  of  Diyitaliii purpurea,^''  by  Edith  A.  Saunders;  the  otlier  "On 
the  Genetics  of  Teucrium  Scorodonia  crhpiimr  by  M.  C.  Payner, 
D.Sc.  The  conclusions  as  to  the  Diyitalis  show  that  it  "  occurs 
under  two  distinct  forms,  the  one,  commonly  accepted  as  the  type, 
with  the  stem  grey  and  densely  pubescent  thi-oughout,  and  the  leaves- 
very  hairy,  designated  puhescens  ;  the  other,  not  apparently  liitherto 
distinguished,  with  the  stem  green,  polished  and  smooth  fi'om  the 
base  to  the  flowering  region  where  it  becomes  pulescent,  and 
leaves  less  haiiy,  designated  nudicaiilis.''''  The  two  forms,  which 
usually  occur  together,  are  similar  in  every  respect  except  as  regards, 
surface  character,  and  are  equally  fertile  ;  both  forms,  when  of  pure 
parentage,  breed  true;  it  is  suggested  that  nudicaulis  may  be  the 
earlier  form  -dn^  jmbescens  the  derivative.  The  form  or  variety  of 
Teucrium  Scorodonia   "is    of  rather  more    compact  habit  than  the 
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species,  the  leaves  are  broader  and  blunter  and  the  leaf-margins 
are  characteristically  crisped  or  crested,"  as  shown  In  the  plate  which 
accompanies  the  paper.  The  plant  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years ;  the  original  was  a  wild  plant  found  in  Devonshire  at  least  fifty 
years  ago.  Self-sown  seedlings  are  of  the  normal  type,  showing  no 
traces  of  the  crested  character.  The  number  also  contains  "  A  Further 
Note  on  the  Genetics  of  Fragaria,''''  by  C.  W.  llichardson,  and  "  The 
History  of  Primula  malacoides  under  Cultivation,"  by  Arthur  W. 
Hill,  with  two  plates. 

The  Kew  Bulletin  issued  in  June  contains  a  monograph  of  the 
British  species,  eleven  in  number,  of  Melanconitim,  h\  Mr.  W.  B. 
Grrove,  and  an  account  of  the  species  of  Hippia,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
which  includes  six  species,  one  of  which — H.  trilohcda — is  new. 
Mr.  W.  Dallimore  writes  on  "  Wood-Preservation  "  and  there  is  a 
short  notice  of  Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  of  the  firm  of  Vilmorin-Adi'iens, 
who  died  at  Les  Barres  (Loiret)  on  April  21,  at  the  age  of  69. 

Me.  F.  N.  Williams  has  prepared  a  new  catalogue  of  British 
Plants,  which  will  be  published  after  the  end  of  the  War.  It  will 
form  a  systematic  index  to  his  Prodromus  Florce  BritamiiccB,  of 
which  the  manuscript  approaches  completion.  The  sequence  of 
genera  will  closely  follow  the  arrangement  in  Engler  and  Prantl's 
I)ie  Natilrlichen  Pflnnzenfamilien,  as  exemplified  in  Mr.  L.  Gar- 
land's Flora  of  Jersey  (1903)  and  in  certain  North  American  Floras, 
• — with  a  few  modifications  suggested  by  Rouy  and  Foucaud's  Fl.  de 
France  (1S93-1913),  Camel's  Epitome  Florce  Furopee,  and  Dahl's 
new  edition  of  Blytt's  Norges  Flora.  As  in  the  British  Museum 
List,  neither  varieties  nor  census-numbers  will  be  included ;  but 
full  references  will  be  given  for  the  names  of  orders,  families,  tribes, 
genera,  and  species — checked  and  verified.  The  starting-point  for 
names  of  all  grades  will  be  Tournefort's  Institittioues  Eei  ILerharice 
(1700),  where  such  names  have  been  taken  up  by  Linnaeus  or  his 
immediate  followers,  mainly  as  regards  genera. 

The  correspondence  in  Tlie  New  Pliytologist  on  "  The  Recon- 
struction of  Elementary  Botanical  Teaching "  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  (p.  160)  is  continued  in  the  issues  for  May  and  June. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a  liveliness  and  freedom  of  expression  which  does 
not  often  occur  in  such  discussions  :  in  the  present  instalment 
Prof.  Bower  writes :  "  The  signatories  [of  the  "  encyclical  "  Avhich 
originated  the  correspondence]  appear  to  advocate  Botanical  Bolshev- 
ism. They  propose  that  in  order  to  secure  improvement,  '  compara- 
tive morphology  should  be  reduced  to  a  subordinate  position.'  I 
confess  such  a  dictum  from  scientific  men  takes  my  breath  away. 
I  hope  it  is  only  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  that  they  really  mean  '  co- 
ordinate '  and  not  '  subordinate.'  But  five  cultivated  minds  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  latter  word.  In  order  to  secure  their 
own  Utopia  they  propose  to  '  subordinate '  something  which  they 
admit  is  good  in  itself.  That  is  the  spirit  that  has  ruined  Russia,  and 
endangered  the  future  of  civilisation.  Are  the  signatories  prepared 
to  follow  a  like  course  ?  " 
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JOSEPH  ANDEEWS  AND  HIS  HERBARIUM. 

I.  Introdlx'tokt. 

Br  G.  S.  BouLGEH,  F.L.S.,  axd  James  Britten,  F.L.S. 

A  COLLECTION  of  British  plants  in  the  Botanical  Department  of 
the  British  Museum  which  was  originally  known  as  the  Hemsted 
herbarium  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  in  the  main  that  formed  at 
Sudbury  by  the  apothecary  Joseph  Andrews  (a  friend  of  Dale) 
between  the  years  1710  and  1757,  merely  re-arranged  with  Linnean 
names  added  and  the  original  labelling  retained. 

But  little  is  known  as  to  Andrews.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
contemporary  literature  in  the  Dillenian  Synopsis  (1724);  and  al- 
though plants  received  from  him  were  preserved  in  Dale's  herbarium, 
the  reference  (Journ.  Bot.  1883,  19G)  of  one  of  Dale's  records  to 
some  date  earlier  than  1(595  applies  probably  to  James  Newton, 
not  to  Andrews  :  Andrews's  own  specimen  of  the  plant  in  question 
(Triffonella  piirpioYisce/is  liSiin.)  is  labelled  "Between  Sudbmy  and 
Lavenham,  May  21,  1727." 

In  Henry  Field's  Memoirs  of  tlie  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea 
(ed.  Semple  (1878),  p.  22)  it  is  stated  under  the  date  1707  that  "  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Doody's  death,  Messrs.  Wyehe,  Andrews,  and 
Petiver  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  Garden."  The  earliest  dated 
specimens  in  Andrews's  herbarium  are  those  of  1711  ;  these  in- 
clude some  from  Peckham  Fields,  Putney  Heath,  and  Islington, 
together  with  others  from  near  Cambridge,  Newmarket,  Maldon, 
and  Bulmur ;  this  last  locality  in  North  Essex  being  very  near 
Sudbury.  Putney  Heath,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
places  regularly  visited  in  the  "  herborizings  "  of  the  Apothecaries 
Society. 

In  Sloane  MS.  3340  (f.  255)  is  a  copy  by  Petiver  of  his 
letter  of  June  28,  1716,  to  Dr.  John  Thorpe,  of  Rochester,  which 
contains  an  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  with  James  Sherard 
during  the  previous  week  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  in  the  course  of 
this  he  writes  :  "  At  Sudbury  we  met  with  Mr.  Andrews  an  Apothe- 
cary, a  very  obliging  and  curious  Botanist,  who  carried  us  to  y« 
Alsine  Rnt;efol.  &  tenuifolia  \^V€ro7iica  triphyllos']  ye  Medica  cornuta 
seu  F(Bnuni  Burgundianum  SjSIedicago  falcata']  and  Frog  Orchis 
^Habenaria  viridis]  then  in  flower  :  he  also  obliged  us  with  several 
dry  specimens,  amongst  y'"  a  new  Plantago  aq.  [Alisma  ramiiicu- 
loides']  with  very  long  grassy  leaves  W^  I  think  I  have  seen  in  y« 
canals  in  Holland. 

Andrews  mentions  several  species  as  having  been  shown  or  given 
to  him  by  "  Mr.  John  Field,  Apothecary  at  the  Bell  in  Newgate 
Sti-eet."  The  collection  contains  specimens  from  Halstead,  Essex, 
dated  1715,  and  from  Tilbury  in  171G,  and  this  latter  year  is  the 
first  in  which  there  is  a  mention  of  plants  received  from  Dale. 
There  are,  however,  but  few  specimens  dated  before  1721,  when  the 
earliest  mention  of  Sudbury  itself  occurs.  In  that  year  and  in  1722 
Andrews  visited  Cambridge :  in  1722  he  and  Dale  were  at  Mersea 
Journal  of  Botani. — Vol.  5G.     [Septemher.  1918.]      s 
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Island  toi^othi'v;  ami  Halt"  visitoil  him  at  SiuUnirv  in  17l2').  17l?'J. 
17133,  .17IH  auil  17'>S  (^St'o  the  amumt  of  Palo  in  tliMini.  Hot- 
1883).  ^\'illianl  8honu\l,  writiu>;-  to  Kii-hanlson  on  .Inly  'Jl.  l7'J-< 
siivs  "  ^ly  brother  .  .  .  talks  i>l'  o'onii;'  .  .  .  ti)  Mr.  Halo  and  Mr- 
Andvows,  at  Sudbnry.  in  SuH'olk  ;  so  to  NewniarUot  and  Candn'idi^o  ; 
and  it  is  jn-obahlo,  when  tluMo.  may  make  a  trip  into  the  Kens" 
(Kiehardson  Corresp.  ISl").  As  Andrews  visited  tho  Isle  of  Kly  in 
that  year,  they  may  have  gone  together. 

All  the  earlier  speeiniens  in  the  llerbarinm  are,  as  might  be 
jnvsnnied,  labelled  in  aeemxlanee  with  the  seeoml  (^  UiSH?)  edition  ot" 
Ray's  Si/iiopn/a  \  bnt  .Vndrews's  own  eopy  of  the  Hillenian  eilition  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  W.  A.  Clarke.  Fn)ni  one  entry  in  this 
work  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  oi  writing  it 
(^172  t)  nillonlus  "was  not  personally  aeqnainted  with  Andrews.  On 
p.  2oii,  nnder  "  (\iryo]>hyllata  montana  pnrpnrea  "  {(icin»  rira/c  L.) 

Dillenins  has,  "  Fonnd  in  a  Hog,  abont  a  Mile  from  Sndbnry  in 

Essex,  by  Mr.  Allen  Apotheeary  there  "  ;  whilst  in  Andrews's  own 
copy  of  the  book  "  Essex  "  is  eorreeted  to  "•  Snffolk  "  and  "  Allen  "'  io 
"Andrews.''  This  eopy  of  the  Dillenian  Si/iiopsis  has  on  its  title 
tlio  antograpb  "Joseph  Andrews,  Sudbnry,  Suffolk";  and  the  few 
marginalia  that  it  contains  consist  of  English  names  for  fnngi,  eross- 
veferenees,  and  a  few  slight  eorrei'tions,  bnt  include  rcfiMrnees  to 
Gerard  "tier,  emac,"  "  R.  Hist.  vol.  i.,"  "Miller's  Card.  Diet, 
vol.  2  under  Lichen,"  "  Boerhaavo's  Hist.  Plant." — probably  tho 
7/iih\r  which  was  ])nblished  in  1710  and  l^\}rha\n»  Phi/sico-flicoloi/i/ 
which  belongs  io  I7lii  :  this  last,  under  Cicufd,  is  to  the  elYect  that 
that  plant  '•cures  the  Farcis  in  Horses." 

Two  begging  letters  among  the  Sloane  MSS.,  signeil  J.  .\ndn>ws— 
one,  in  Latin,  dated  1722,  tho  other  in  English,  but  referring  to 
previous  Latin  correspondence  and  dated  1  7;U, — are  both  from  J^ontlon, 
and,  though  in  handwriting  not  unlike  the  herbarium  tickets,  are  not, 
we  think,  by  Andrews  of  Sudbiuy ;  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory 
evidence  to  connect  him  certainly  with  the  associate  of  Petiver  anil 
AVyche  in  the  inspection  of  the  Chelsea  Garden  in  1 7(.>7  already 
mentioned. 

From  all  the  biographical  cvidenee,  including  that  of  the  tickets 
in  the  herbarium,  it  seems  jirobable  that  Andrews  was  a  native  of 
Sudbury  :  he  was  at  any  rate,  as  we  have  seen,  established  tlu're  as  an 
apothecary  in  17 U?.  He  was  very  ])i'obably  {i})j)renticed  to  Mr.  John 
Field,  A[)othccarv  of  the  Bell  in  Newgate  Street,  fnun  whom  ho 
mentions  having  received  specimens,  and  who  is  described  by  Henry 
Field  (()/>.  cif.  101)  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Chelsea 
Garden  as  "  an  active  and  intelligent  member  of  the  Society "  oi 
Apothecaries.  At  all  events  Field  gave  him  i)lants,  showed  him 
localities  and  botanized  with  him  at  Hamjistead  and  elsewhere  near 
London.  Having,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dale 
and  Shcrard,  Andrews  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  ScuMety  in 
1727.  He  seems  seldom  to  have  gone  far  from  Sudbury — liraintree, 
Ipswich,  Newmarket,  Ely,  Thetfonl  and  Norwich  being  ajiparcntly 
the  limit  of  his  divagations.  The  latest  date  on  the  herbarium  tickets 
is  Julv  2S.  171)2. 
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'I'll*;  Ilo'lariuin  at  <nui  tiino  htjlon^'cd  to  tlu*  li(;v.  Cliarlcs  Siilloii 
r  1 7'"»(;  ISKi;  \vli(j  HC'iit  Kpccimeiis  from  it  to  Siiiitli,  in  wlioso  Jler- 
b;ii-iiiiii  1ln;j — 6'. y.,  two  HpeciineriK  of  J/^^/i//s« — may  bo  found,  with 
lal>L'l.s  in  AndrewH's  hand :  on  thost;  Smith  lias  notod  :  "  (iiven  mr;  by 
the  liuv.  C  Suttfjn  from  an  old  hoi-ljarium  colloctod  in  Essex."  The 
Ifei'bai'ium  latijr  became  the  property  of  the  Jiev.  .John  Hemsted, 
whose  father— also  .Jolm — was  Vicar  of  Haverliill,  Suffolk,  and  whose 
grandfather  (b.  1(5(50)  was  of  Sudbury.  lioi'n  at  Linton,  (y'anibridf^c- 
shire,  June  II,  174(5,  the  tliird  .lolni  Hemsted  graduated  \',.A.  at 
(Jaml>ridg(;  1810  and  jirocecded  M.A.  in  1S14:  he  subs(;<juently 
V)ecame  ri;ctor  of  St.  John's,  i{<;dford,  wliere  he  died  in  February 
1824.. 

AJtliougb  bi' did  not  piibHsli  ;iii v1  biii'4',  lliinisled  was  a  consider- 
able botanist.  A  coi-n-spondent  of  J.  K.  Smitli  and  James  Sowei-by, 
he  contributed  several  |dants  to  K/if/lixk  lioLdiiy,  sonu;  of  which 
form  the  subjects  of  thret;  hitters  to  Sowerby,  now  in  the  l>(;[wrtment 
of  liotatiy.  With  one  of  these  Hemsted  sent  three  plants  which  he 
thought  had  "  some  pretensions  to  scarcity —  Gnajjhaliuvi  dioicum, 
Jlaruiuriu  (jlahra,  and  Af/roaliH  Hpicji-Vc.nli.''^  The  first  of  these  is 
mentioned  as  from  "Jlemjwted"  on  Sowerby's  drawing  for  K,  Jjot. 
t.  747,  though  the  ligure  was  not  prejjared  from  his  s|;ecimen  :  the 
Ilerniaria  was  the  specimen  employed  fort.  1171  :  on  the  drawing 
is  a  note  by  Smith  to  Sowerl)y :  "  is  this  found  wild  at  Newmarket  'i 
If  you  an;  not  ci-rtain,  j>leas(;  to  write  to  Mr.  H(.'msted  as  it  is  very 
important  "  :  the  answer  was  in  the  allirmative,  as  in  the  text  to  the 
jiiate  Smith  says  "  wild  s|>ecimen  near  Newmarket"  (see  F.  A.Garry, 
Noim  on  l)rowin<jH for  K.  Jiolaiii/,  ]>]>.  lO^i,  loli^.  jn  the  same 
letter  Hemsted  speaks  of  (J-rcpU  hifnuin,  and  refers  to  the  opinion  of 
Kelhan,  with  whom  ho  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  concei-ning  it  (see 
(iarry,  op.  cU.  112).  In  his  letter  of  Aug.  10,  179(5,  Hemsted 
criticizes  the  colouring  of  Sowerby's  plates,  which  he  says  "  has  sadly 
fallen  olf :  only  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  coniparing  the  Cam- 
panula lalij'olia  with  the  IVdckeliuni  published  in  the  early  part  of 
your  work,  but  I  forbear  adding  any  more  as  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  give  blame  but  to  convince":  in  a  postscript  he  says  that  his 
remarks  apply  "  principally  to  the  purples."  The  third  letter 
(Mar.  10,  1707)  relates  to  mosses  sent  by  Hemsted. 

In  Turner  and  iJillwyn's  BotaniiitiC  Guide  (1805)  Hemsted 
reeonls  (\).  .'>()4)  Sanecio  paludoHux  L.  from  Lakenheath  Fen,  near 
Wangford  ;  and  Sulix  rubra  Hudson  from  Icklingham.  He  added 
Linnean  and  English  names  to  Andrews's  Herbai'ium,  arranged  it 
according  to  the  Linnean  sy.st<;m,  and  drew  up  a  MS.  index  of  genera 
and  one  of  s]jeci(;s  for  each  fascicle;  but  there  are  few  plants  of  his 
collecting.  A  fascich;  of  Mints,  now  with  the  Herbarium,  is  labelled 
throughout  in  II(;msted's  hand  ;  it  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  one 
of  the  sets  which  Sole  distributed,  and  Sole's  names  are  often 
quoted.  It  would  appear  that  Hemsted  was  specially  interested  in 
Mentha  ;  in  a  letter  to  Sowerby  dated  Sept.  10,  1709  (in  the  IX'part- 
rnent  of  Botany)  lielhan  says:  "Mr.  Hemsted  came  over  to  Cam- 
bridge this  morning  and  brought  me  specimens  of  two  Mints  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain." 
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A  specimen  o£  Orohanche  purpurea  Jacq.  (0.  ccerulea  Vill.)  is 
labelled  by  Hemsted:  '"Found  July  2,  1796,  near  Sherringliam, 
Norfolk.  Wm.  Skrirashire  scripsit "  ;  one  of  Odonthalia  dentata 
Lygnbye — ^"  Fucus  dentafus  With.  iii.  428 ;  Gathered  on  the  Shore 
at  Leith  by  my  Brother  Fenwick : "  the  former  is  recorded  on 
Skrimshire's  authority  in  Bot.  Guide  437  (1805). 

William  Skrimshire  (1766-1830),  of  Wisbech,  contributed  papers 
to  Nicholson'' s  Journal  of  Fhilosophy,  1806-09  .  .  .  and  is  mentioned 
by  Sutton  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  iv.  184,  where  the  finder's  name  is 
spelt  "  Scrimpshire  " — the  earlier  relating  to  electricity,  the  later  (xxi. 
71,  182  :  1808)  to  "  the  fecula  of  potatoes  and  some  other  British 
vegetables,"  which  in  the  present  economic  conditions  may  possibly 
merit  attention  :  the  '*  other  British  vegetables  "  are  ^sculus  Hippo- 
castanuni,  Quercus  Rohur,  Bryonia  dioica  and  Arum  viactdatum  : 
in  the  following  year  he  published  in  the  same  Journal  (xxii.  70)  an 
"  Account  of  a  British  Vegetable  Product  that  may  be  Substituted 
for  Coffee  "  :  this  was  the  seeds  of  Iris  Pseudacorus,  the  preparation 
of  which  is  elaborately  described  :  he  mentions  that  the  "  seed-pods  " 
were  at  Wisbech  called  "  Old  Sows  " — a  name  which  is  not  given  for 
the  plant  in  the  Dictionary  of  English  Plant-names.  To  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was 
a  Fellow,  Skrimshire  contributed  (i.  315  :  1812)  a  paper  on  "  Rare 
Insects  found  during  a  Flood  at  Wisbech,"  with  a  list  (Coleoptera)  : 
to  the  same  volume  the  Rev.  Thomas  Skrimshire,  LL.B.,  presumably 
a  brother,  also  contributed.  Another  brother,  Fenwick  Skrimshire, 
M.D.,  already  referred  to,  is  mentioned  by  Smith  (Fl.  Britannica,  i. 
238  :  1800)  as  having  found  Campanula  rapunculoides  "  at  Blair  in 
Scotland." 

Although  but  little  is  known  about  him,  William  Skrimshire  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  British  plants :  this  is  evident  from 
a  letter  to  James  Sowerby,  to  whom  he  had  sent  plants  for  English 
Botany  (see  tt.  379,  423,  463)  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
transcribe : 

"  Wisbeach, 

Septr.  14,  1795. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  I  have 
committed  concerning  the  Sium  repens :- — as  my  friend  Mr.  Relhan 
informs  me  he  is  at  length  convinced  that  my  specimens  are  nothing 
but  the  nodiflora  starved.  The  Stellaria  which  accompanied  my 
last  letter  I  have  sent  a  specimen  of  to  Relhan,  who  says  it  is 
graminea. 

"  I  have  sent  tAvo  or  three  plants  with  this  letter  and  wish  they 
may  be  of  use.  The  JRiccia  glauca  I  have  sent  as  it  grows  with  us 
in  water  and  on  dry  grovmd ;  having  no  recent  specimens  of  the  plant 
as  it  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  am  obliged  to  send  dried 
ones — they  difl'er  in  no  respects  from  the  plants  which  grow  on  the 
ground,  except  in  the  long  fibrous  roots  and  their  not  being  so 
disposed  to  affect  a  circular  form.  I  find  the  plants  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  plentiful  in  a  Ditch  at  Outwell  near  Wisbeach — 
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those  on  the  ground  are  frequent  at  the  mouth  and  by  the  sides  o£ 
ponds  at  Wisbeach.  The  Inula  pulicaria  grows  at  Leverington,  near 
Wisbeach.  The  Salicornia  Jierhacea  and  Stntice  reticulata  are  both 
very  common  on  the  salt  marshes  below  Wisbeach.  The  Atriplex 
littoralis  is  plentiful  by  the  sides  of  ditches  below  Wisbeach,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  too  far  advanced  to  be  of  any  service. 

"  The  Ruhia  tincforum  is  plentiful  in  hedges  about  Wisbeach  where 
it  grows  very  luxuriantly — -it  has  not  been  an  object  of  cultivation  in 
this  Neighbourhood  for  upw.irds  of  fifty  years,  and  if  you  think  it 
admissible,  I  will  send  you  specimens.  I  am  just  this  moment  going 
to  take  Mr.  Cockfield  to  see  it  growing  :  if  I'm  back  before  our  mail 
sets  oif  will  inclose  some  of  it.  I  think  it  has  as  good  a  claim  to  a 
place  in  your  work  as  some  other  plants  which  are  termed  by  the 
consent  of  Botanists,  British. 

I  remain  in  haste, 
Yours  &c., 

Wm.  Skrimshire,  Junr." 

(To  be  continued.) 


KOTES  ON  FORFARSHIRE  PLANTS. 
Br  C.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S. 

Ik  July  1912  Mr.  E.  Gr.  Baker  joined  me  for  a  ten  days'  holiday 
in  Forfarshire  (v.c.  90),  and  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  following 
notes  were  then  met  with.  One  day  was  spent  near  Foi'far,  where 
the  old  station  for  Eriophorum  alpinum  was  exploi'ed,  and  another 
given  to  "  Thrums  "  and  its  delightful  surroundings. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  have  helped  in 
the  ])reparation  of  these  few  notes,  and  we  had  the  advantage  of 
meeting  the  late  John  Knox  at  Forfar  and  gained  some  valuable 
information  from  him.     *  denotes  a  supposed  addition  to  the  county. 

Coclilearia  alpina  Wats.     Head  of  Canlochen  Glen. 

T/ilaspi  alpestre  L.  The  plant  from  the  Canlochen  rocks  has 
usually  (Watson,  Compend.  Cyb.  Brit.  480,  1870)  been  placed  under 
var.  sylvestre  (Jord.),  but  it  differs  much  from  the  Winch  Bridge, 
Teesdale,  form  which  was  verified  by  Boreau  (Baker,  N.  Yorks.  ed.  2, 
256,  1889)  as  this  variety. 

The  Forfar  plant,  which  seems  very  scarce,  as  it  was  in  Gardiner's 
day  (Fl.  Forfar.  9,  1848),  is  much  more  dwarf  in  habit;  the  leaves 
are  more  "  leathery  "  and  of  a  reddish-glaucous  hue,  the  notch  of  the 
silicle  is  shallower  and  the  style  is  longer. 

The  difficult}'  of  matching  our  British  plants  with  named  Conti- 
nental forms  has  been  pointed  out  by  White  (Fl.  Bristol,  158,  1912), 
and  with  this  view  I  thoroughly  agree.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
better  to  place  provisionally  the  Forfar  plant  under  occitaniciim 
(Jord.)  rather  than  silvestre,  as  suggested  in  Watson  B.  E.  C.  Report 
for  1897-8,  p.  4. 

Polygala  oxyptera  Reichb.  By  the  roadside  between  Clova  and 
Bradoonie. 
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Sdgina  subulata  Presl.  Some  fine  plants  by  the  roadside  helcjvv 
the  Ciova  Inn ;  a  few  reached  10  cm.  high,  but  had  not  the  large 
capsules  (4  mm.)  of  Rouy  and  Foucaud's  var.  major. 

S.  scotica  Druce.  In  Glen  Doll,  between  Craig  Maid  and  Craig 
Rennet ;  marshes  above  the  head  of  Canlochen  Grlen.  References 
should  be  made  to  Dr.  Moss's  valuable  account  of  this  plant  in  Journ. 
Bot.  1914,  57  and  to  an  interesting  note  by  James  Backhouse,  jun.,  in 
Phytol.  iii.  770  (1849),  where  he  reports  from  Glass  Mhiel  (close  to 
Canlochen)  a  puzzling  Sagina.  Is  it  possible  that  his  "  sff.vntil/'s''' 
was  scotica,  and  his  "  nivalis "  perhaps  ;S'.  saginoides  var.  mncro- 
carpa ? 

Montia  lamprospenna  Cham.  North-east  end  of  Loch  Wharral ; 
som-ce  of  Capel  Burn,  above  Bradoonie. 

Geraniuyn  lucidum  L.     Den  of  Kirriemuir. 

AlchemiUa  pratensis  Schmidt.  B3'  roadside  S.  of  Balgavies 
Loch. 

A.  alpesiris  Schmidt.  Frequent  about  Restenneth,  Rescobie,  and 
Balgavies. 

A.  minor  Huds.  Y?i\\Jilicaulis  (Buser)  Lindb.  fil.  In  Glen  Dcdl, 
b  'tween  Craig  Maid  and  Craig  Rennet ;  at  about  1200  ft.  on  slopes 
E.  of  Moulzie,  near  Bradoonie.  This  scarce  plant  was  first  found  in 
Foriar  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  1888. 

Saccifraga  platypetala  Sm.      Glen  Fee. 

Hipptiris  vulgaris  L.     South  of  Kinordy  House,  Kirriemuir. 

Callitriche  hamuJata  Kuetz.      Stream  above  Den  of  Kirriemuir. 

Grnaplialium  sylvaticum  L.  var.  nigrescens  Gren.  Not  far  from 
the  inn  at  Clova.  Attention  is  called  to  this  plant  by  its  remarkably 
long  flowering-bracts  (particularly  noticeable  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  inflorescence,  when  they  not  infrequently  overtop  the  spike)  and 
the  shorter,  much  denser  spikes  of  flowers,  which  have  involucral 
scales  of  a  rich  brown  ;  this  colouring,  however,  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  lowland  forms  of  sglvaticiiin.  I  have  excellent  examples  of 
var.  nigrescens  from  Glen  Doll  gathered  by  Mr.  Burkill  in  189(5,  and 
have  seen  it  growing  near  Killin  and  near  The  Cairnwell  in  Perthside. 
Extreme  states  of  this  variety  have  been  confused  with  the  rare 
G.  norvegicum — indeed,  my  Cairnwell  plant  Avas  so  named  by  two  of 
our  ablest  British  botanists.  A  sjaionym  of  var.  nigrescens  is 
a])parently  var.  minus  Godet,  Fl.  Jura,  870,  1853. 

TaraA'acum  officinale  Weber  var.  *macidat}tm  Jord.  Abundant 
near  marshy  ground,  south  of  Kinordy  House,  Kirriemuir. 

Pyrola  minor  L.     Fir  wood  near  Restenneth  Priory. 

Veronica  serpgllifolia  L.  var.  liumifnsa.  Craigs  above  Lochs 
Brandy  and  Whanal. 

*Rhinanthus  horealis  Druce.  Glen  Fee.  Luxuriant  examples 
reaching  nine  inches  in  height ;  stem  unbranched. 

R.  minor  Ehrh.  An  interesting  form  of  this,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers,  grew  in  Glen  Doll  at  about  2000  ft.  elevation,  having  rather 
broad  blunt  leaves,  long  internodes,  and  simple  stem  :  it  deserves 
further  study  on  the  spot. 

Melampyrum  pratense  L.  "var.  •nwnfanum  ^dhn^i.''''  Glen  Doll, 
near  Craig  Maid.     This  is  the  "  smaller-flowered,  more  delicate,  usually 
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montane  plant  with  entire  bracts  "  which  I  mentioned  in  Journ.  Bot. 
1914,  140 ;  it  has,  I  believe,  been  mistaken  (and  recorded  sometimes) 
for  ]\f.  sylvaticum. 

Plantago  maritima  L.     East  end  o£  Kescobie  Loch. 

Bumex  domesticus  Hartm.  Frequent  about  Kescobie  and  Bal- 
gavies  Lochs  and  about  Restenneth. 

R.  alpirius  L.  The  leaves  of  this  were  seen,  not  far  from 
cottages,  north  of  Rescobie  Loch. 

Orchis  incarnata  L.  Restenneth  Moss,  Agrees  well  with 
Mr.  Marshall's  description  (Journ.  Bot.  1912,  215)  of  the  Somerset 
plant ;  the  name  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rolfe. 

Erio])liorum  latifoJium  Hoppe.     Bogs  behind  the  inn  at  Clova. 

Carex  dioica  L.     Restenneth  Moss. 

C.  tereliuscitla  Grood.     Swamp  near  Restenneth  Farm. 

C  paniculata  L.  var.  psetido-paradoxa  Asch.  &  Grraebn.  See 
Journ.  Bot.  1916,  15. 

G.  canescens  Lightf.  var.  fallax  Kurtz.  Slope  of  Glas  Maol, 
above  Canlochen  Glen.  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  spot  by  a 
Scotch  botanist  as  "  lielvola^^''  but  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Marshall 
agree  that  it  is  a  foi'm  of  canescens,  which  seems  to  come  under 
Syme's  '■'■  alpicola''''  now  generally  considered  the  same  as  \?iv.  fallax 
(see  Jom-n.  Bot.  1905,  115  &  1908,  372).— Var.  tenuis  O.  F.  Lang. 
East  slope  of  Ferrowie,  Clova,  at  about  2500  ft.  Confirmed 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  Avho  notes  "  Just  like  my  plants  so  called  by 
Kiikenthal." 

G.  aq^uatilis  Wahl.  I  gathered  a  particularly  neat  and  graceful 
form  of  this,  12-18  inches  tall,  on  the  west  slope  of  Ferrowie, 
at  about  2200  ft.,  which  Mr.  Marshall  thinks  "  can  hardly  be  pure 
aquatilis — too  delicate.  Probably  a  very  pretty  G.  aquatilis  X 
Goodenowii.  It  looks  sterile."  I  cannot,  however,  see  any  signs  of 
veining  upon  the  perigynium. — Another  aquatilis  form,  from  the 
slope  of  Glas  Maol  above  Canlochen  Glen,  with  a  decided  hybrid 
appearance,  Mr.  Marshall  suspects  to  be  "  a  hybrid  of  G.  aqnatilis  var. 
sphagnophila  ;  very  probably  y.  Goodenoivii  (jaihev  ^^^n  xrigiday 
(see  Journ.  Bot.  1911,  301). 

G.  glauca  Scop.  var.  stictocarpa  (Sm.).  Glen  Fee.  Noticeable 
from  its  short  ±  ovate  fruiting  spikes,  strongly  dotted  fruit,  pointed 
glumes,  and  the  long  leafy  bracts. 

G.  capillaris  L.     Glen  Fee. 

G.  hinervis  Sm.  var.  Sadleri  Linton.  Seen  in  Glen  Fee  and  also 
above  Loch  Wharral.  From  the  latter  station  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Linton  reported  it  in  his  interesting  and  clear  account  (Journ.  Bot. 
1898,  41)  dealing  with  this  striking  variety  and  allied  plants.  It  is 
usually  found  growing  with  G.  hinervis,  but  is  readily  distinguished  at 
sight. 

G.  fulva  Host.     Bogs  behind  the  inn  at  Clova, 

G.jlava  L.  In  Glen  Fee,  at  about  2000  ft.  Growing  at  the 
same  elevation,  and  not  far  away  there  occurred  a  patch  with  fruits 
only  (approximately)  half  as  large  as  those  of  typical^ai-a,  otherwise 
it  seemed  decidedly  that  plant — var.  lepidocarpa.     Restenneth  Moss. 

G.JiUformis  L.     Swamp  near  Restenneth  Fami. 
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Poa  nem oralis  L.  var.  *coarcfafa  Gaud.  Capel  Mount,  near 
Bradoonie ;  near  Craig  Maid,  Glen  Doll ;  in  both  stations  at  about 
2000  ft.  Mr.  Pugsley  suggested  this  name,  which  I  believe  is  correct. 
The  chief  points  mentioned  by  Gaudin  (Fl.  Helv.  i.  241,  1828)  are  the 
stiff  rigid  erect  stems,  close  spike-like  non-nutant  panicles,  spikelets 
sub-S-tlowered  ;  the  whole  plant  slightly  glaucous. 

Gli/ceria  dedinafa  Breb.      East  end  of  Balgavies  Loch. 

Lycopodiinn  annofinum  L.     Glen  Fee. 

L.  alpinum  L.  "  Race,  L.  IssJeri  Rouy."  In  Glen  Doll,  between 
Craig  Maid  and  Craig  Rennet.  This  is  apparently  the  correct  name 
for  the  plant  we  used  to  call  var.  decipiens  S^-me. 

Isoetes  lacHstris  L.     Loch  Wharral. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ALG^  OF  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Br  Floeence  Rich,  M.A. 

The  last  i^'Zora  of  Leicestershire  mcXxidim^  the  Cryptogams  was 
issued  by  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in  1886, 
and  in  1913  steps  began  to  be  taken  to  bring  out  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  Owing  to  the  War,  publication  has  been  indefinitel}'  post- 
poned, and  it  has  therefore  been  thought  Avell  to  bring  out  an 
interim  report  on  some  of  the  work  done  on  the  aquatic  Algae. 

For  the  four  years  preceding  1886,  Mr.  F.  Bates  of  Leicester  col- 
lected samples  of  Algse  for  the  purpose  of  inclusion  in  the  flora.  He 
made  his  collection  from  a  restricted  area  surrounding  his  own  house 
at  Narborough  and  from  the  western  part  of  the  Cham  wood  Forest 
district.  He  named  234  species  and  17  varieties,  but  doubt  attaches 
to  the  authenticity  of  some  of  his  records.  His  collection  of  micro- 
scope slides  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society ;  when  examined  in  1913  many  of  the  slides 
were  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  (especially  those  of 
Desmids  and  Spirogyras),  though  many  had  perished.  (The  specimens 
were  mounted  in  an  8-10  per  cent,  solution  of  camphor  in  distilled 
water,  ringed  with  white  zinc  cement.)  Bates  wrote  an  interesting 
account  Avhich  was  published  in  the  Flora,  and  his  list  (in  which, 
however,  the  Diatoms  were  entirely  ignored)  was  subsequently  slightly 
extended  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Mott  (see  "Flora  of  Cropstone  Reservoir,"  by 
T.  A.  Preston  in  Trans.  Leicester  Lit.  Phil.'Soc.  1895,  437).  With 
the  help  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Horwood  of  the  Leicester  Museum  and  other 
friends,  samples  have  now  been  obtained  from  each  of  the  twelve 
districts  into  which  for  floristic  purposes  the  county  has  been  divided. 
It  has  thus  been  possible  to  extend  the  known  range  of  some  species 
and  to  add  fresh  ones  to  the  list.  The  flora  of  an  English  county  is, 
as  a  rule,  exclusively  of  local  interest,  but  in  preparing  it  many  points 
of  more  extended  interest  come  out,  sometimes  con  Arming,  sometimes 
contravening,  former  generalisations. 

Leicestershire  is,  on  the  whole,  a  flat  county,  the  highest  ground 
occurring  in  the  Charnwood  Forest  region,  where  there  is  a  range 
of  hills  varving  in  lieight  from  500  to  900  ft.     This,  our  nearest 
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approach  to  a  "  mountainous  tract,"  consists  of  Trias  marls  and  lime- 
stones with  an  outcrop  of  pre- Cambrian  rocks.  The  algal  flora  of 
the  Charnwood  Hills  affords  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  Desmids 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  such  tracts — /'.  e.  mountains  consisting  of 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  (Gr.  S.  West,  British  Freshwater  AlycB,  p.  6). 
The  genera  Arthrodesmus,  Fuastrum,  and  Micrasterias  are  found 
exclusively  in  this  district ;  Pleurotceniiun  here  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  Closterium  mainly  here.  West  .says  "  In  mountainous 
ax'eas  the  filamentous  forms  are  chiefly  representatives  of  the  Myxo- 
jjhycecd  and  Conjiiijatce.''''  Mougeotia  is  certainly  commoner  here 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  count}^ ;  the  Myxophycece  are  present 
though  not  markedly  prevalent.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the 
genus  Vaucheria  is  scarcely  found  in  this  region,  though  abundant  in 
other  parts  of  the  county. 

Geologically  Leicestershire  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts — the  Charnwood  District,  the  district  west  of  the  R.  Soar  con- 
sisting of  lied  Marl  (Trias),  and  the  district  east  of  the  Soar 
consisting  of  Lias  clays  and  limestones.  Of  these  the  Charnwood 
district  is  the  richest  in  Algae,  and  the  Lias  clays  are  the  poorest. 

Collections  have  been  made  at  all  seasons  of  the  3'^ear,  though 
most  frequently  in  spring  and  summer.  The  two  months  in  which 
the  winter  conditions  of  low  temjjerature  and  prolonged  darkness  are 
most  pronounced  are,  of  course,  December  and  January.  The  genera 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  samples  gathered  in  these  months 
and  which  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  hardiest  are  : — 
CEdogonium,  Ulothrix,  Microspora,  Vaucheria,  Mougeotia,  Zyynema, 
S^yirogyra,  Cosmarium,  Closterium,  Conferva,  and  Oscillatoria, 
together  with  certain  Flagellates  {Trachelomonas  volvocina,  species 
of  Euglena)  and  cold-loving  diatoms  (e.g.  Meridian  circuJare  Ag., 
Hantzschia  amphioxys  (Ehr. )  Grun.).  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  genera  not  yet  found  in  December  and  January,  though  noticed 
in  most  of  the  other  months  of  the  year,  are  Cladophora,  Fediastrum, 
and  Anaboena.  The  decrease  in  amount  of  Cladophora  fracta  in 
winter  has  been  noticed  in  other  places  (see  '"  Biology  and  Ecology  of 
the  Algal  Flora  of  Abbot's  Pool,  near  Bristol"  (Fritsch  and  Rich)  in 
Proc.  Bristol  Nat.  Soc.  4th  Seiies,  ii.  pt.  2  (1909)).  Samples  have 
been  obtained  from  large  and  small  ponds,  reservoirs,  streams,  rivers 
and  canals,  from  the  outflow  of  the  furnace  boilers  at  Coalville,  and 
the  hot  water  of  the  cooling  reservoir  at  the  Belgrave  Sewage 
Pumpiiig-station.  Cladophora  shows  a  marked  preference  for  the 
well  aerated  waters,  for  out  of  23  localities  in  the  county  in  which 
it  has  been  found,  one  was  a  swiftly-flowing  stream  in  Grace  Dieu 
Woods,  one  was  a  weir  at  Baggrave  Hall,  one  was  a  rapid  stream  at 
Kirby  Muxloe,  five  were  ordinary  little  streams  (Little  Dalby, 
Thurnbv,  Ingarsbj^  Barkby,  Quorn),  six  were  rivers  or  canals,  two 
were  ditches,  four  were  large  pieces  of  water,  and  only  three  were 
small  ponds  ((ilenfield,  Medbourne,  and  Laughton). 

The  Zygneviacew  are  very  well  represented  in  Leicestershire,  and  a 
few  special  observations  have  been  made  on  them.  Species  of  Mou- 
geotia are  of  common  occurrence  and  are  often  present  in  considerable 
amount,  though  West  in  the  Handbook  for  Birmingham,  edited  by 
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Gr.  A.  Auden,  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
1913,  46(3,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Algie  of  the  Midlands  (meaning 
the  Birmingham  district — which  onl}^  overlaps  the  county  of  Leicester 
to  a  small  extent),  that  they  are  uncommon.  The  only  forms  found 
in  the  reproductive  state  are: — M.  gennflexa  (Dillw.)  Ag.,  Burley 
Pond  (Rutland),  August  3/15;  Ditch,  Narborough,  November  4/15, 
M.  scalar  is  Hass.,  Woodle  Head  (Rutland),  May  29/15,  and 
31.  viridis  (Kiitz.)  Wittr.,  High  Sharpley,  May  9/15,  Blackbrook 
Reservoir,  May  25/15,  and  Timberwood  Hill,  June  2/14. 

Probablj'  the  commonest  species  of  Zi/gnema  is  Z.  eruciatum 
(Vauch.)  Ag.,  but  as  zygospores  have  never  once  been  found  in  the 
recent  collections,  identification  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Amongst 
Bates's  slides  zygospores  may  be  seen  in  Z.  Vauclierii  Ag.  (Charn- 
wood  Heath,  May  22/84),  and  in  Z.  eruciatum  (Canal,  near  Blaby, 
July  30/83).  Conjugation  has  been  observed  occurrmg  at  Sawley 
Bridge  (May  24/13),  and  Saddington  Reservoir  (May  22/15). 

8piroc/yra  is  not  only  one  of  the  commonest  alga;  met  with,  but 
it  is  also  found  fruiting  very  freely,  and  as  many  as  twenty  species 
have  been  identified.  It  has  been  found  in  every  month  of  the  year 
except  October  and  December.  The  close  of  the  summer  phase 
observed  by  Fritsch  and  Rich  (Ann.  Bot.  xxi.  423-436)  and  conKrmed 
by  them  (Ann.  Biol,  lacustr.  vi.,  1913)  and  Delf  (New  PhytoL, 
Feb.,  Mar.,  1915)  is  well  marked.  The  autumnal  phase  is,  as 
has  been  observed,  a  short  one,  and  there  is  a  gap  between 
this  and  the  vernal  phase.  S})irogyra  becomes  common  quite 
earh*  in  the  year,  appearances  having  been  recorded  for  Jan.  3/15, 
Jan.  6/16  ("two  ponds),  Jan.  16/16,  Jan.  20/16  (2  ponds),  and 
Jan.  30/16  (two  pieces  of  water).  Reproduction  is  observed  to  take 
place  sexually  most  commonly  in  May,  but  this  process  begins 
irregularly  in  April  and  goes  on  to  July.  Conjugation  does  occur, 
however,  in  March,  and  zygospores  have  even  been  observed  as  early 
as  February  (Sileby  1913,  VVhissendine  in  Rutland  1916 — but  see 
infra').  Tliere  is  one  record  only  for  the  presence  of  zygospores  as 
late  in  the  _year  as  September,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  aS'.  nitida 
(Dillw.)  Link  (Gallows' Lane,  Willesley,  Sept.  4th,  1915).  On  the 
whole,  the  Leicestershire  Spirogyras  bear  out  the  observations  pre- 
viously (Prelim.  Observations  on  Spiroc/i/ra,  loc.  cit.)  recorded — that 
sexual  reproduction  in  this  genus  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the 
vernal  phase.  The  occun-ence  of  quantities-  of  S.  nitida  in  the 
reproductive  stage  in  September  1915  is  worth  noticing,  for  it  is 
a  form  that  nearly  always  reproduces  in  the  early  summer : — May  /15 
at  Croft,  at  Swithland,  and  Ratclifte  on  the  Wreake ;  May  /05  in 
Abbot's  Pool,  Bristol;  June  /02  at  Kew.  S.  varians  (Hass.)  Kiitz. 
keeps  constantly  to  April  and  May  for  the  formation  of  its  z3'go- 
spores ;  April  /13  Lea  Lane,  April  /15  Narborough,  April  /16 
Atherstone,  May  /15  Measham,  May  /15  Woodle  Head,  no  other 
dates  whatever  being  recorded.  S.  affinis,  which  was  previously 
found  (Ann.  Bot.  xxi.  433)  to  have  rather  a  long  reproductive  period, 
extending  from  April  to  July  in  Abbot's  Pool,  and  from  September 
to  November  in  Telscombe  Pond,  was  only  found  with  zygospores  late 
in  May;  Swithland,  May  31/13,   Woodle  Head,   May "29/1 5,  Croft, 
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May  29/16.  S.  tenuissima  (Hass.)  Kiitz.  was  found  reproducing  on 
May  31/13  at  Swithland,  and  on  May  19/14  at  Scraptoft.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  dates  with  those  previously  noted,  it  would  appear 
that  in  the  latitude  of  the  East  Midlands  reproduction  in  ^piroqyra 
takes  place  just  a  little  later  than  it  does  farther  south.  This  looks 
as  though  temperature  must  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
bringing  it  about,  and  this  is  further  exemplified  by  the  influence  of 
the  very  warm  January  of  1916.  In  Febi-uary  of  that  year  at  least 
two  Spirogvras  were  found  with  zygospores,  viz.  ^'.  Weheri  and 
8.  Orevilleana.  So  early  an  apj^earance  of  conjugation  is  verv 
unusual. 

Sirogoniiim  siicticum  Kiitz.  is  not  a  very  common  alga,  but  was 
found  in  quantities  in  three  different  parts  of  the  county^ — Shaker- 
stone  Canal,  May  /13,  conjugating  ;  near  Castle  Donington,  May  /13, 
conjugating  and  forming  zygospores ;  Sutton  Wharf,  June  /lo, 
zygospores.  It  was  not  observed  in  any  of  -the  other  samples 
extmined. 

The  Desmids  collected  by  Bates  were  examined  and  described  by 
John  Koy  of  Aberdeen.  He  says  (Fl.  Leicestersh.  327):  "The 
species  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected  considering^- 
the  number  of  localities  examined,"  but  the  localities  to  which  he 
refers  are,  after  all,  fairly  near  one  another.  He  would  be  still  more 
astonished  could  he  see  the  far  smaller  number  now  collected  from  an 
area  many  times  as  large.  He  remarks  on  the  entire  absence  of 
the  genera  Desmidiiim,  Sjyom/j/Iosium  and  Xanihidium — of  these, 
Spondylosium  papUlatum  has  now  been  found  (Colery  Eeservoir, 
June  /14).  The  best-represented  genera  are  Cosmarium  and  CIos- 
terium.  Cosmarium  Botrytis  Menegh.  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
species,  but  C.  Meneyhinii  Ereb.  is  also  widely  distributed.  Clns- 
tcrium  moniliferum  Ehrenb.  is  frequently  found,  and  this  is  true  of 
C.  ucerosicm  (Schrank)  Ehrenb.  and  of  C.  venus  Kiitz.  The  only 
three  forms  of  wliich  zygospores  have  been  found  are  : — Closterium 
rostraium  Ehrenb.,  July  /14,  Cosmarium  Botrytis  Menep-h.  var. 
paxillosporum,  June  /14  and  Arfhrodestmis  incus  (Breb.)  Hass., 
June  /1 4.  Closterium  moniliferum  Ehrenb.  has  been  observed  in  all 
months  of  the  jaar,  but  most  commonly  in  Maj'.  C.  acerosum. 
(Schrank)  Ehrenb.  occm's  from  A})ril  to  September,  but  again  most' 
commonly  in  May.  Hoy  speaks  of  Micrasterias  denticulata,  Tef- 
viemorus  Icevis,  and  Penium  curtum  as  being  "very  numerous,"  but 
not  a  single  specimen  of  either  has  been  found  in  the  recent  collections. 
The  genus  iitaitrastrum  is  undoubtedly  less  well  rej)i'esented  now 
(though  it  is  still  one  of  the  three  commonest  genera).  S])ecies  of 
Euasfrum  are  certainly  rarer,  and  the  genera  Mesofcenium,  CijUndro- 
cystis,  Bocidium,  Gonatozyyon,  and  Hyalotheca,  recorded  by  Bates, 
have  not  so  far  been  found  at  all. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  Desmids  are  not  so  prevalent  in 
the  county  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  y 
Mr.  Horvvood  (Crypt.  Fl.  Leicestersh.  in  Trans.  Leicester  Lit.  Phil.  Soc;. 

xiii.   35,    1909)   says  :   "  In  the  region  of  Charnwood  Forest 

neighbouring  collieries   have    wrought  sad  havoc   by  reason  of   the 
volumes  of  smoke,  dust,  steam,  and   injurious  gases  contiiuiallv  bein^' 
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belched  forth  from  their  chimney  stacks,"  and  it  may  be  that  the 
consequent  increase  in  amount  of  dissolved  salts  in  the  water  is 
slowly  annihilating  the  Desniids  (c/!  West,  Algcs,  vol.  i.). 

In  connection  with  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  forms  in 
Bates's  list  the  case  of  Batrachosperinuin  may  be  quoted.  He  found 
B.  moiiiliforme,  together  with   its  var.  setigerum  Kabenh.,   and  also 

B.  atriim  Harvey.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  from  the 
same  localities  as  Bates,  but  so  far  no  trace  of  this  alga  has  been 
found. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
former  list  has  been  extended.  Bates  found  six  species  of  Vaucheria  ; 
to  these  have  been  added  V.  racemosa,  V.  uncinata,  and  Y.  liamata 
(Vauch.)  Lyngb.  His  (ICJogoniums  have  been  extended  by  the 
addition  of  (E.  cri/pioponim,  CE.  (/ra?ide,  and  CE.  sociale :  his  Cos- 
mariums  by  C.  holmiense  Lund,  var,  integrum,  C.  liumile  Gray.,  and 

C.  grannfnm  Breb. 

The  foregoing  notes  are  fragmentary  in  character,  but  they  serve 
to  indicate  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  examining  these  collec- 
tions. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  Professor  F.  E.  Fritsch  for  his 
help  and  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  him  for  consulting  his  algo- 
logical  library  at  the  East  London  College. 


NORTH  SOMERSET  MOSSES. 
Br  Cecil  P.   Hurst. 

Mr  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  H.  N.  Dixon,  H.  H.  Knight,  and 
J.  A.  Wheldon  for  kind  notes  and  assistance  received  in  compiling  the 
following  list  which  contains  seven  new  vice-comital  records,  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  and  consists  of  mosses  observed  growing  near 
Burnham-on-Sea  in  North  Somerset  (v.c.  G)  during  the  winter  1916- 
1917:— 

Campylnpus!  hreiupilus  B.  &  S.  On  peat  between  Ashcott  and 
Shapwiek  {teste  D/.ron)  ;  this  species  was  also  foimd  near  Shapwick 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Waterfall,  a  record  given  in  Mr.  W.  Watson's  "  The 
Mosses  of  Somerset"  (v.  Proc.  Somerset  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 
vol.  Iviii.  1912,  part  11,  pp.  114-164). 

Fissidefis  incurvus  Starke.  Plentifully  on  a  bank  by  a  stream 
near  Edithmead,  where  I  also  found  a  few  plants  in  an  orchard. 

Grimmia  maritima  Turn.  Significantly  of  its  avoidance  of  lime, 
this  species  Is  unrecorded  for  the  calcareous  vice-count}^  of  North 
Somerset,  while  there  is  only  one  record  for  S.  Somerset  in  "  The 
Mosses  of  Somerset,"  above  referred  to — G.  orhicularis  Bruch.  On 
walls  between  Burnham  and  Berrow. 

*Tortula  IcBvipila  var.  IcevipilcBformis  Limpr.  Not  uncommon 
on  trees  by  watercourses  near  Burnham  ;  Mr.  Dixon  writes  : — "  I 
should  call  the  var.  IcBvipilcBformis  a  good  variety,  with  the  border 
distinct  as  well  as  the  propagula  numerous  " — T.  ruraliformis  Dixon. 
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Abundant  on  the  sandhills  near  Burnham  and  fruiting  in  various 
places — T.  2>npillosa  Wils.*  In  live  or  six  localities  near  Burnham 
on  trees  by  water  with  the  penultimate.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  me  he  has 
frequently  found  these  plants  associated  and  considers  that  they 
prefer  a  larger  amount  of  moisture  than  the  normal  form  of  T. 
IcBvipila. 

Barhula  Hornshuchiana  Schultz.  Burnham  sandhills,  fruiting 
rather  freely  near  Berrow  Church. — *B.  convoluta  var.  sardoa  B. 
&  S.     On  the  churchyard  wall  at  BeiTow  (teste  Knight). 

* Tricliostomum  mutahile  var.  littorale  Dixon.  Plentifully  near 
a  large  patch  of  bracken  on  the  south  side  of  Brean  Down — T.Jlavo- 
virens  Bruch.     Locally  common  on  Burnham  sandhills. 

Kncalypta  streptocarpa  Hedw.  On  walls  near  Sand's  Hall, 
Wedmore. 

Zygodon  viridissimiis  K.  Br.  c.fr.  in  one  or  two  localities  near 
Edithmead. 

Aiilacomnion  palustre  Schwieg.  Marshy  ground  between  Shap- 
wick  and  Ashcott. — A.  andro</i/iium  Schwajg.  Extremely  abundant 
and  ubiquitous  on  peat  between  Shapvvick  and  Ashcott  where  Mr. 
Watson  has  found  capsules,  which  are  very  rare  in  this  plant. 
Webera  nutmis  Hedw.  On  peaty  soil  near  Shapwick. 
Brij am  pendulum  Sclip.  Sandhills  near  Berrow  (teste  Knight). — 
B.  pseudo-triquetrum  Schwteg.  Sandhills  near  Burnham  and  also 
near  Berrow,  very  fine,  but  I  did  not  notice  capsules. 

Fontinalis  antipyretica  L.  Beautifully  festooning  a  fountain  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  of  Wells. 

Cryphcea  heteromalla  Mohr.  Several  localities  near  Burnham 
but  very  uncommon. 

Leucodon  sciuroides  Schwseg.  At  Edithmead  producing  numerous 
gemmiform  branchlets  which  are  short,  filiform,  and  minute-leaved. 

Leskea  polycarpa  Ehrh.  Two  localities  on  trees  by  water  near 
Mark  Causeway  ;  in  one  of  these  the  moss  was  of  a  decidedly  yellowish- 
green  colour — Mr.  Knight  wrote :  *'  L.  polycarpa  is  usually  green, 
but  1  have  seen  plants  in  this  district  (Cheltenham)  like  yours.  I 
think  it  often  assumes  this  colour  when  growing  in  dry  or  exposed 
situations." 

Thuidium  recognitum  Lindb.  In  fair  plenty  in  a  meadow  near 
Shapwick  village. 

Climacium  dendroides  Web.  &  Mohr.  Marshy  ground  between 
Shapwick  and  Ashcott. 

Camptothecitim  lutescens  B.  &  S.  Very  plentiful  on  the  Burnham 
sandhills,  where  it  fruits  freely  near  Berrow^  Church. 

Brachythecium  albicans  B.  &  S.  Rather  conunon  on  Burnham 
sandhills,  but  capsules  are  very  rare  and  local,  though  in  one  locality 
in  a  hollow  near  Burnham  they  are  produced  in  some  quantity. 
Mr.  Wheldon  writes  : — "  It  is  very  abundant  on  our  Lancashire 
dunes  but  only  fruits  sparingly  and  very  locally." — B  ccespifosum 
Dixon.  Plentifully  on  the  roots  of  trees  by  water  in  two  meadows 
near  Edithmead;  Mr.  Dixon  writes:- — "The  moss  you  may  safely 
refer  to  B.  ca-spitosvm,  I  think.  Kurhynchium  crassinerrium  nearly 
always  has  the  leaves  more  shrunken  when  dry,  so  that  the  branches 
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are  less  julaceous."^*J?.  iUecehnim  De  Not.  Very  sparingly  on 
clayey  soil  close  to  Brean  Down. 

Eiirhyncliiiim  crassiiiervimn  B.  &  S.  On  stone  in  the  garden  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Wells  ;  at  the  base  of  a  wall  in  the  village  of 
Ashcott.—  S.  2)rcelonffHm  Hopk.  forma.  At  the  base  of  trees  by 
water  at  Edithmead  occurred  a  form  towards  var.  Stokesii  Brid.  ; 
Mr.  Dixon  wrote : — "  I  do  not  think  your  ^ur.  preelongum  can  be 
called  more  than  an  approach  to  var.  Stokesii,  from  general  texture 
and  form  of  branch-leaves." — ^.  circinatum  B.  &  S.  In  some 
quantit}^  in  crevices  of  the  limestone  on  the  south-east  part  of  Brean 
Down. — E.  megapolitanum  Milde.  Very  fine  but  very  local  on  the 
Burnham  sandhills  and  fruiting  profusely ;  in  a  trench  to  the  south 
of  the  village  of  Brean,  the  fruit  Avas  produced  in  such  quantity  that 
I  noticed  the  aggregated  capsules  ahiiost  hid  the  vegetative  portion 
of  the  plant. 

Amhlysterjium  serpens  B.  &  S.  forma.  A  form  towards  var. 
saliniim  Carr.  occurred  in  a  hollow  in  the  Burnham  sandhills,  and 
Mr.  Dixon  wrote  : — "  Your  A.  serpens  is  a  form  somewhat  approach- 
ing the  var.  salinum,  but  it  is  not  delicate  enough  to  be  referred  to 
the  var.,  I  think." 

Hypnum  polyyamum  Schp.  In  the  hollows  of  the  sandhills  near 
Borrow,  on  dampish  ground. — S.  stellatum  Schreb.  Marshy  meadow 
near  Shapwick  Station,  on  peat. — *II.  adunciim  var.  Wheldoni  Hen. 
Concerning  this  plant  I  have  had  much  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Wheldon,  which  that  gentleman  has  kindly  summarized  in  a  note 
on  p.  273. — H.  aduncum  group  typicum  var.  gracilescens  forma 
tenuis  Ben.  Very  sparingly  in  one  place  on  the  sandhills  between 
Burnham  and  Berrow ;  "  typical  forma  tennis,  Ken."  J.  A.  Whel- 
don.— a.  aduncum  group  pseudo-JIuifans  var.  paternum  Sanio. 
Veiy  fine  in  various  pools  on  the  sandhills  near  Berrow  Church ;  I 
also  saw  it  in  a  sandhill  pool  close  to  the  village  of  Brean. 


CLADIUM  MAEISCUS  R.  Br.  IN  N.  SOMERSET. 
By  Ida  M.  Roper,  F.L.S. 

Eaelt  in  July  I  was  much  delighted  to  discover  this  plant 
growing  and  in  full  flower  on  Walton-in-Gordano  Moor,  North 
Somerset  (v.c.  G).  It  is  in  fair  quantity  scattered  for  100  yards  in 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  rhine  or  drain,  mingled  with  Phragniites 
communis,  and  the  rhizomes  of  most  of  the  clumps  must  be  always 
in  water  with  several  feet  of  soft  mud  beneath. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  large  plant  has  been  over- 
looked for  so  many  years  in  the  comparatively  small  Moor,  and  for 
local  botanists  the  satisfaction  of  having  it  at  length  marked  down  is 
as  great  as  it  is  unexpected. 

That  the  CJadium  is  long  established  is  certain  from  its  condition 
and  general  surroundings,  and  the  history  of  the  Moor  justifies  its 
presence,  although  many  other  paludal  species  are  wanting.  The 
Gordano  valley  stretches  from  a  three  mile  base  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Avon  west  of  Bristol  for  some  seven  miles  south-westwai'ds, 
where  the  width  is  under  half  a  mile  ;  the  name  is  stated  to  mean  a 
valley  narrowing  to  a  point.  The  Severn  Sea  could  overflow  it  only 
by  way  of  the  mouth,  and  it  is  shut  out  there  by  embankments  which 
were  erected  under  the  great  Bill  of  Sewers  issued  by  Henry  Vlll.  in 
1531.  Constantly  re-appointed  ever  since,  this  historical  body  of 
Commissioners  has  always  kept  out  the  sea  from  the  limited  area 
(with  serious  floods  occurring  at  times),  and  still  holds  its  powers, 
altered  by  modern  legislation  and  increased  by  numerous  drainage  Acts. 

The  surface  of  Walton  Moor  is  rich  grass-land  on  a  peaty  soil,  and 
except  from  a  few  odd  spots  about  40  years  ago,  there  is  no  local 
knowledge  that  any  general  peat-cutting  for  fuel  has  been  done  there 
within  the  last  hundred  years ;  the  drainage  system  was  laid  down 
about  that  length  of  time  ago,  and  the  destruction  of  any  Cladlum 
Avas  always  assumed  to  have  followed  with  similar  fen  species.  The 
main  rhines  are  cleared  out  twice  each  year. 

liecords  of  certain  plants  made  by  recognized  observers  exist  from 
the  neighbourhood  for  186  years  back  from  the  present  time,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  they  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  searched  the  Moor ;  about  85  years  ago  a  thorough 
botanical  survey  of  the  whole  was  carried  out,  and  much  work  has 
been  done  there  more  recently  by  local  and  visiting  botanists — work 
made  specially  attractive  by  the  ease  by  which  the  place  can  be  reached 
within  the  ten  mile  radius  of  Bristol. 

In  ancient  times  the  Cladium  may  have  been  distributed  about 
all  parts  of  the  Fen  districts,  which  stretched  on  both  sides  of  the 
Severn  from  below  Gloucester  to  Lundy  Island,  as  quite  modern 
records  exist  of  its  survival  in  very  limited  quantities  both  vvest  of 
Glastonbury  (N.  Somerset,  v.c.  6)  as  recorded  in  Mr.  White's  Flora  of 
Bristol  and  Journ.  Bot.  1918,  p.  83,  and  near  Wiveliscombe  (S. 
Somerset,  v.c.  5).  Field-botanists  will  be  encouraged  by  this  dis- 
covery of  Cladium  in  another  district  to  hope  that  their  own  local 
rarities  may  after  all  be  surviving. 


SISYRINCHIUM  BEKMUDIANA  L. 
By  Oliver  Atkins  Farwell. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Farwell  for  a  "separate"  of  the  following 
paper,  .which  appears  in  the  Memoirs  of  tit e  lorrey  Botanical  Club, 
xvii.  82-8  (issued  June  10).  In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  subject 
to  British  botanists,  we  venture  to  assume  permission  to  reprint 
Mr.  Farwell's  conclusions  (which  cannot  be  gainsaid)  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. — Ed.  Joukn.  Bot.] 

Many  botanists  have  in  the  past  considered  the  pale-blue-flowered 
Sisyrinchiuin  Bermudiana  L.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  violet- 
blue  8.  iridioides  Curtis,  of  Bermuda,  to  be  conspecitic,  and  have 
united  them  under  the  Linujean  name.  Phili[)  Miller,  who  cultivated 
both,  sid(3  by  side,  considered  them  to  be  amply  distinct  and  described 
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them  separately  in  the  Gardeners  Dictionari/  in  1768,  but  applied 
the  Linnsean  name  to  the  Bermuda  plant  and  renamed  the  Atlantic 
coast  species  as  *S'.  angustifoliuin.  William  Curtis,  who,  like  Miller, 
knew  both  plants,  also  considered  them  to  be  distinct,  and  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  plate  94,  named  the  Bermuda  plant  S.  iridioides  ; 
the  date  of  the  titlepage  o£  volume  3  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  is 
1790,  but  the  printed  date  on  the  plate  itself  is  September  1,  1789  ; 
the  publication  of  the  binomial  must,  therefore,  date  from  that  of  the 
plate,  1789. 

Modern  botanists  follow  the  interpretation  of  Philip  Miller  by 
applying  the  name  Sisyrinchium  Bermudiana  L.  to  the  plant  that  is 
endemic  in  the  Bermudas,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  priority 
as  expressed  in  both  the  Vienna  and  American  codes.  Both  of  these 
species  were  described  and  illustrated  by  Flukenet  in  the  Almagestum 
[p.  348,  t.  61]  under  his  genus  Sisyrinchium;  likewise  by  Dillenius 
in  Hortus  Elthamensis  under  the  Tournefortian  genus  Bermudiana. 
Linnseus,  in  the  Sjjecies  Plantariim,  p.  954,  1753,  combined  both 
species  under  the  binomial  Sisyrinchium  Bermudiana,  thus  preserving 
to  science  both  of  the  old  generic  names  under  each  of  wliich  the 
species  had  previously  been  known.  The  specific  name  Bermudiana 
perpetuates  an  old  generic  name,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
been  given  to  the  species  as  a  geographical  name  to  indicate  the 
nativity  of  the  species ;  had  that  been  the  idea  actuating  Linnseus,  he 
in  all  probability  would  have  given  it  the  name  bcrmudiense,  adopting 
it  from  Plukenet,  providing  he  had  intended  the  Bermudian  plant  to 
be  the  type  of  the  species.  But  Hemsley  has  already  shown  {Journal 
of  Botany,  xxii.  108-110,  1884)  that  Linnseus  in  all  probability  had 
never  seen  the  plant  from  Bermuda.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  made 
the  Bermuda  plant  his  var.  /3,  and  considered  it  to  be  of  such  small 
categorical  importance  that  he  did  not  give  to  it  even  a  varietal 
designation.  That  he  intended  the  Virginia  plant  to  represent  typi- 
cally his  S.  Bermudiana  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  references 
to  it  were  enumerated  under  his  specific  name  and  description,  while 
those  referring  to  the  Bermuda  plant  were  grouped  under  his  unnamed 
variety  /3  ;  and  by  the  fact,  which  is  still  more  to  the  point,  that  the 
explanatory  note  with  its  fuller  description  was  drawn  entirely  from 
his  "  Planta  a,"  /.  e.,  the  Virgmia  plant.  A  careful  study  of  all  the 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that : 

1.  Linnseus  probably  never  saw  the  plant  from  Bermuda. 

2.  The  specific  name  Bermudiana  perpetuates  an  old  generic  name, 
and  was  not  used  as  a  geographical  name  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
species  ;  this  view  per  se  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Bermuda 
plant  as  the  type  of  the  species. 

3.  The  Linnsean  descriptions  (diagnosis  and  footnote)  are  based 
upon  the  plant  from  Virginia,  which  must  therefore  be  taken  to  be 
the  type  of  the  species. 

4.  The  plant  from  Bermuda  should  be  known  under  the  first  name 
applicable  to  it,  *S'.  iridioides  Curtis. 
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SHORT  NOTES. 

Drepaxocladits  aduncus  (Hedw.)  var.  Whelconi  Ken.  tn  N. 
Somerset.  Amongst  other  interesting  mosses  (see  p.  2t58)  Mr.  C.  P. 
Hurst  lias  recently  added  this  new  record  to  the  Flora  of  North 
Somerset.  He  found  it  in  some  quantity  on  the  Burnham  sandhills, 
opposite  Borrow  Church,  in  1910  and  since.  It  was  described  by 
Kenauld  in  Mevne  Bryologique,  1910,  p.  29.  From  D.  aduncus  var. 
falcafus  Ken.  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  usually  stouter  habit, 
and  its  distinctly  dimorphous  leaves,  the  eauline  ones  being  erect, 
narrow,  lanceolate-subulate  (8-4  mm.  long),  the  branch  leaves  smaller 
and  relatively  broader  (l|-2  mm.  long),  usually  more  strongly 
falcate  secund.  The  alar  cells  in  mature  leaves  are  yellowish  or 
orange-coloured,  and  filled  with  granules  which  render  them  opaque. 
All  tlie  plants  yet  examined  are  either  sterile  or  bear  female  flowers; 
capsules  or  male  flowers  have  not  yet  been  seen.  In  the  Bvn-nhani 
specimens  the  perichietial  bracts  are  sometimes  all  entire,  but  occa- 
sionally in  some  of  the  floAvers  the  outer  or  lowermost  bracts  have  the 
margins  distantly  toothed.  Mr.  Hurst's  examples,  collected  on  dif- 
ferent dates  in  1916  and  1917,  show  a  considerable  range  of  variation; 
due  to  age  and  differing  edaphic  factors.  Some  of  the  more  robust 
plants,  with  elongate  stems  and  leaves,  diverge  towards  var.  aquaticus 
Sanio :  these  are  probably  due  to  inundation  at  the  critical  period 
when  growth  is  most  active.  Other  smaller  examples  exactly  match 
the  type-specimens  from  the  Lancashire  coast.  This  variety  is  now 
extinct  through  drainage  in  v.c.s.  Cheshire  58  and  West  Lancashire 
60;  it  still  occurs  in  S.  Lancashire  59  (Whehlon),  N.  and  E..  York- 
shire 61  and  62  {Iit<^hnm)  ;  and  in  Canada  (//.  Dupret),  where  it  is 
sometimes  associated  with  the  more  abundant  I),  aduncus  vav.  fal- 
cafus f.  suhpilirjera  lien.,  a  form  which  has  not  yet  been  detected  in 
Europe.  On  the  Lancashire  sandhills  Harpidiuin  cuspidatum  usually 
grows  with  D.  aduncus  var.  Whcldoni,  and  often  also  S.  elodes  and 
Ainhlystetjiuvi  Jiliciuuin  var.  JVIiiteheadii,  though  in  time  these 
more  robust  plants  overwhelm  it.  It  prefers  damp  bushy  ground  with 
some  shade  as  a  rule,  whereas  the  two  last  grow  in  more  open 
pools  and  ditches  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  pin  down  the  "  Harpies  "  to  any 
exact  ]-ule,  and  they  often  vary  greatl}^  in  fades  owing  to  slight 
differences  in  the  variety  of  habitats  they  select.  All  the  varieties  of 
_D.  aduncus  from  var.  tenuis  to  var.  aquaticus  are  probably  dependent 
on  edaphic  conditions ;  as  lienauld  has  pointed  out,  to  understand 
their  origins,  one  has  to  work  out  the  classification  of  all  the  forms 
which  can  then  be  grouped  naturally  together,  and  the  best  place  to  do 
this  is  in  the  field. — J.  A.  Wheldon. 

'■'•  Lasses-Love."  A  recent  novel  by  Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe 
takes  this  title  from  a  plant  therein  referred  to,  the  description  of 
which  seemed  to  indicate  Santolina  ChamcFcyparissus  L.  The  name, 
howevei',  is  not  included  either  in  the  Dictionary  of  Enylish  Plant- 
names  or  in  the  Enc/lish  Dialect  Dictionary.  I  therefore  Avrote  to 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  asking  if  he  could  send  me  a  specimen  of  the  plant, 
which  he  kindl}'  did,  thus  confirming  my  suspicions,  with  a  note 
wliich  seems  of  suflicient  interest  for  publication.  He  writes  :  "'  1  am 
Journal  of  1U)ta>v. — Vol.  56.     [September,  1918.]      t 
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very  glad  to  be  able  to  enclose  a  sprig  of  '  Lasses-Love.'  The  point 
you  raise  as  to  the  name  has  interested  me  for  many  years  ])ast  ;  for 
I  only  know  of  one  corner  of  Yorkshire  where  this  folk-name  is  used — 
the  Ha  worth  moorland,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  book  ....  As 
regards  the  local  use  of  '  Lasses-Love,'  a  friend  of  mine,  living  in  the 
Ha  worth  country,  was  approached  by  a  neighbour  who  had  seen  the 
name  used  in  a  book  of  mine  aild  who  stated  roundly  that  it  was 
a  fiction  of  my  own.  The  answer  was,  '  If  you  don't  laiow  the  herb 
by  that  name,  it  is  plain  your  roots  don't  go  deep  into  moorland 
soil.'  "  "  French  Lavender  "  is  another  name  given  for  the  plant  in 
the  book,  in  which  also  occurs  "  Lad's  Love  " — a  common  name  for 
Artemisia  Abrotanum,  which  has  a  similar  scent. — James  Bkitten. 

OxALTS  AMERICANA.  In  Bhodora  for  April  Prof.  M.  L.  Fernald 
establishes  this  as  a  species  distinct  from  O.  Acetosella,  with  which 
it  had  generally  been  regarded  as  conspecific.  It  had  been  separated 
by  Bigelow,  who  communicated  a  description  to  De  Candolle  which 
was  published  by  the  latter  in  Prodi-,  i.  700  (1824)  ;  but  in  the  same 
year  Bigelow  (Fl.  Bost.  ed.  2,  258)  withdrew  the  species  (which 
indeed  he  himself  had  never  published),  considering  the  European  and 
American  plants  identical.  The  distinction  was  recognized  by  Zuc- 
carini  in  1825  and  1831,  but  "  all  subsequent  authors  have  followed 
Bigelow's  own  printed  statement  and  have  not  attempted  to  separate 
the  American  from  the  European  plant."  In  distribution  the  former 
"  belongs  distinctly  in  the  Canadian  zone,  overlapping  slighth^  into 
the  Hudsonian,  where  it  occurs  in  cool  mossy  woods  "  ;  the  European, 
Prof.  Fernald  regards  as  "  growing  in  apparently  much  drier  open 
habitats."  The  time  of  flowering  also  differs  :  "  it  would  seem  that 
O.  Acetosella  of  Europe  is  one  of  the  early  spring  flowers  of  open 
sunny  woods,  while  its  North  American  representative  is  a  summer* 
flowering  plant  of  the  dense  Canadian  spruce  and  fir  forests."  The 
difference  in  habitat — at  any  rate,  in  Britain — is  not  as  great  as 
Prof.  Fernald  supposes :  with  us  the  Wood  Sorrel  occurs  mostl}^  on 
moist  shady  hedgebanks,  often  among  moss.  Numerous  differences 
in  the  flowers,  capsules,  seeds,  and  other  features  are  pointed  out, 
and,  with  the  difference  in  distribution,  "  indicate  that  De  Candolle 
and  Zuccarini  were  correct  in  maintaining  the  American  plant  as  a 
distinct  species,  and  that  Bigelow's  first  impulse  to  separate  the 
American  plant  was  well  founded,  although  he  afterwards,  from 
failing  to  observe  the  numerous  concomitant  characters,  reduced  his 
own  species."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  variety  sulpur- 
jpurascens  DC,  of  O.  Acetosella,  has  its  analogue  in  the  American 
species ;  Prof.  Fernald,  rightly  regarding  this  as  "  merely  a  colour 
form"  names  it  forma  rhodantlia. 

Brake  Fern  on  an  Oak.  Eecently  when  valuing  the  timber 
in  a  mixed  wood  on  Tickenham  Hill,  Somerset,  I  observed  a  couple 
of  ordinary  sized  Brake  ferns  (2|-3  ft.  high)  growing  with  Polypody 
and  a  rooted  bramble  in  the  basin  of  a  large  pollard  Oak.  Though 
very  rough,  the  Oak  is  apparently  sound,  and  measures  thirteen  feet 
in  circumference  ;  and  the  sort  of  basin  formed  by  the  branches 
is  nine  feet  above  ground,  and  doubtless  holds  both  humiis  and  water. 
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I  do  not  remember  seeing  or  hearing  of  Bracken  epiphytic  upon  a 
tree  ;  although  this  fern  is  so  tenacious  of  life  and  sometimes  appears 
in  strange  places — for  example,  about  six  years  ago  a  few  small  fronds 
had  pushed  their  way-  between  the  stone  steps  outside  the  Senate  House 
at  Cambridge. — H,  S,  Thompson. 

MiMULUS  MOSCHATUS.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  frequent 
scentlessness  of  Mimulus  moschatus :  from  a  note  in  The  Garden  of 
August  10  (p.  302)  it  would  appear  that  the  scent  ap2:)ears  and 
disappears  in  the  same  plant  :  "  Last  year  it  was  fragrant  as  of  yore. 
This  spring  I  eagerly  awaited  it  and  it  came  up  scentless.  But  a  few 
days  ago,  after  a  thunderstorm,  its  perfume  returned."  In  the  same 
paper  for  Aug.  24  (p.  320)  another  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have 
studied  Mimulus  moschatus  now  for  close  on  fifteen  years  in  order 
to  try  to  find  some  solution  for  its  gradual  loss  of  scent.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  plants  could  still  be  found  which  retained  their  scent ;  but 
now  it  seems  impossible  to  find  any  with  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  I 
have  observed  the  musk  in  many  places,  including  several  in  Scotland 
and  in  all  parts  of  England.  I  have  never  during  all  these  years  seen 
it  visited  by  insects,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
arrived  at  self-fertilization  and  so  no  longer  needs  to  manufacture 
scent  to  attract  insects.  I  wonder  if  anyone  else  has  noticed  tliis.  I 
can  remember  watching  flies  and  bees  visiting  it  when  I  was  a  child." 

Geuii  chiloense.  In  looking  through  Maund's  Botanic  Garden 
I  find  a  note  on  the  plant  usually  knoAvn  by  this  name  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  in  Sweep's  British  Flower  Garden  it  is  called  G.  Quellyou. 
Tlie  latter  name  is  quoted  in  Index  Kewensis  as  of  "  Hort.  Edinb.  ex 
Lindl.  Bot.  Keg.  sub  t  1348,"  no  reference  being  made  to  its  publica- 
tion by  Sweet:  G.  chiloense,  to  which  it  is  referred,  is  cited  as  of 
"  Balb.  ex  Ser.  in  DC.  Prod.  ii.  5-51."  Seringe,  howevei*,  merely 
quotes  Balbis's  name  as  a  synonym  of  G.  coccineum  Sibth.  &  Sm.,  with 
which  it  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  identical.  Lindley  (Bot.  Keg. 
1088)  also  places  Balbis's  plant,  of  which  he  gives  a  full  description 
based  on  plants  communicated  by  that  author  to  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  under  G.  coccineum,  but  expresses  the  strongest 
doubt  whether  the  Greek  and  the  Chilian  plants  were  identical ;  this 
doubt  a  subsequent  investigation  of  Sibthorp's  specimen  enabled  him 
to  confirm  in  Bot.  Keg  t.  1318,  where  he  adopts  the  name  chilense 
(so  spelt)  for  the  species.  Meanwhile  Sweet  (/.  c.)  had  already  pub- 
lished the  plant  as  G.  Quellyon^s.  native  name  quoted  by  Feuillee, 
to  wliose  description  of  the  plant  Lambert  had  directed  his  attention : 
and  this,  by  Art.  37  of  the  Vienna  Rules  which  states  that  "  citation 
in  synonymy  is  not  valid,"  is  the  name  which  must  stand,  as  the 
following  table  will  show  : 

Geum  Quellyon  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  iii.  292  (March,  1829)  : 
Hort.  Ed.  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1348  in  sj'n. 
G.  coccineum  Ser.  in  DC.  Prodr.  ii.  551  (1825)  ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg. 

1088  (1827)  ;  Ind.  Kew.  i.  102(5:  non  Sibth.  &  Sm. 
G.  chiloense  Balb.  ex- Ser.  I.  c.  in  svn. ;  ex  Lindl.  /.  c.  in  svn. 
G.  chilense  Lindl.  Bot.  Meg.  1348 '(Aug.  1830). 
G.  chiloense  Maund,  Bot.  Gard.  iii.  n.  273  (Sept.  1830). 
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The  plant  is  so  commonly  (though  inaccurately)  known  in  gardens 
as  O.  coccineum  that  no  general  inconvenience  will  result  from  the 
change,  which,  as  I  have  said,  Avould  seem  to  be  necessary'-  if  the 
Vienna  Rules  be  followed. — James  Biutten. 

LiLTUM  Martagon  L.     The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
John  Stuart   Mill  to   Sir  William  Hooker,  dated  26  January.  1881, 
preserved  in  the  Hooker  corres])ondence  at  Kew,  seems  worth  printing  : 
"  I  send  you  .  .  .  the  Liliiim  Mnrfagon,  a   plant   new  to  the  British 
flora,  but  certainly  wild,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  indi- 
genous.    It  fills,  as  I  imagine,  nearly  the  whole  of  an  extronely  thick 
and  close  coppice  wood,  near  Headley  in  Surrey.     I  first  saw  it  about 
four  years  ago,  when  the  coppice,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  was  cut  down, 
and  the  ground  was   seen  to  be  covered  with  this  plant ;  but  as  it 
never  fiowered  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  though  I  wondered  at  it 
a  good  deal ;  but  in  June  this  A^ear  (I  believe  shortly  after  I  wrote 
the  notes  on  your  Flora  to  which  I  owe  the  ])rivilege  of  corresponding 
with  you)  I  discovered  in  an(jther  corner  of  tlie  wood  a  considerable 
number  of  full-grown  plants  all  of  them  on  the  point  of  flowering, 
two  of  which  1  gathered  and  now  send  to  you.     They  are  badly  pre- 
served, but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  plant,  and  as  little 
of  its  being  completely  wild:   if  it  ever  escaped  from  a  garden,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  very  remote  period,  for  there  is  no  garden  near,  and 
the  immense  abundance  of  the  plant  in  this  coppice  proves  that,  if  not 
indigenous,  it  is  as  completely  naturalized  as  a  plant  can  possibly  be." 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Dunn's  note  {Alien  Flora,  p.  183) 
— "  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  in  England  and  recorded  in  many 
localities  as  naturalised   in   their  neighbourhood" — is  curiously  mis- 
leading so  far  as  this  first  recorded  habitat  is  concerned.     Mill  referred 
to  this  letter  in  a  note  to  Alexander  Irvine  printed  in  the  Pliyfoloyiat 
(N.  S.  ii.  554),  where  he   says:  "About  1829  I  found  it  in  flower, 
and,  I  believe,  wrote  to  Sir  W.  Hooker  about  it ;  but  he,  as  you  know, 
repudiated  it  as  a  British  plant."     The  plant  was  figured  in  E.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2799  (May  1,  1837)  ;  the  accompanying  text  states  that  the 
copse  at  Woodmanstone,  five  miles  from  Epsom,  whence  the  specimen 
was  sent,  is  locally  known  as  "  Turk's-cap  Shaw  "  ;   "  it  is  remembered 
bv  the  older  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  have  flourished  truly  wihl 
jn  that  locality  for  more  than  half  a  century."     Fi'om  this  locality  it 
is  recorded  in  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  152  (1830). 

"English  Botany."  In  connection  with  thi reference  on  p.  249 
it  may  be  worth  w  bile  to  transcribe  the  following  paragraph  in  LouiJnii'n 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  (i.  304;  1828),  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  jwrallel  between  the  descriptions  and  the  illustrations  (f 
this  work  and  The  Cambridge  British  Flora  is  clo  er  than  was  indi- 
cated. An  anonymous  correspondent  had  endeavoured  to  claim  for 
Sowerby  a  greater  share  in  English  Botany  than  could  be  rightly 
attributed  to  him  :  "  Mr.  James  Sowerby 's  name,"  he  says,  "should 
be  stated  as  the  projector  of  that  great  and  useful  work,"  and  it  is 
added  that  Sowerby  wrote  "a  part  of  the  first  volume  himself."  On 
this  his  son,  James  de  Carle  Sowerby,  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  At  p.  198  I  have  observed  that  some  well-meaning  friend, 
desirous  of  doing  a  service  to  the  memory  of  mv   lamented  father  in 
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clahning  for  him  his  share  of  the  honour  due  for  the  execution  of  tliat 
national  work  the  Enfjlish  Botany,  has  rather  overshot  the  mark  : 
Mr.  Sowerby  was  not  the  author  of  any  part  of  the  text  of  English 
Hotany.  The  work  owed  its  origin  to  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Sowerby 
having  inade  a  number  of  sketches  of  plants,  to  be  introduced  in  the 
foregrounds  of  landscapes,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  from 
nature.  These  sketches  were  shown  to  various  botanical  friends,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  work  was  begun,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  ;  and  the  only  desci-iptions  that  wei-e  not  written  by 
that  gentleman  w^re  supplied  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw  [tt.  16-18].  In 
addition  to  the  praise  due  to  Mr.  Sowerby  for  the  excellence  of  the 
drawings  and  engravings  in  that  work,  some  portion  is  due  to  him  for 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  which  he  can'ied  it  on  ;  for,  although  he 
had  to  depend  upon  portrait-p.iinting  for  the  capital  required,  he  still 
industriously  and  steadily  pursued  his  expensive  project  until  it  began 
to  remunei-ate  him  (which  was  not  for  several  years),  and  he  finally 
brought  Tip  a  numerous  family  to  enjoy  its  profits  and  lament  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  best  of  ])arents." 
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The  Bofani/  of  Iceland:  edited  by  L.  Koldertjp  Rosejstyttv'GE  and 
EuG.  Warmixg. — Partll.:  3.  Ernst  Oestriip:  Marine  Diatoms 
from  tlie  Coasts  of  Iceland  (with  one  plate).  4.  Aug.  Hesseliso: 
The  Eryophyta  of  Iceland  (with  89  figures  in  the  text).  1918, 
pp.  345-G77.     Copenhagen  :  J.  Frimodt.     London  :  Whekion. 

Part  I.  of  this  woi-k  appeared  in  1914  and  contained  two 
memoirs — the  Marine  Algal  Vegetation,  by  Helgi  Jonsson  ;  and  the 
Physical  Geogi-aphy,  by  Th.  Thoroddsen  :  part  II.  contains  the 
Marine  Diatoms  and  the  Bryophyta,  and  completes  the  first  volume 
of  the  work. 

The  monograph  of  the  Marine  Diatoms  is  based  on  the  gatherings 
made  by  various  collectors  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland;  the  author, 
Ei-nst  Oestrup,  tells  us  that  this  material  consisted  of  488  samples  and 
yielded  upon  examination  2U9  species  and  varieties,  arranged  in  42 
genera.  Seven  new  species  and  four  new  varieties  are  described,  and 
are  all  figured.  The  records  are  first  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
systematic  enumeration,  with  references,  distribution,  etc. ;  and, 
secondly,  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  tabular  surve}',  wherein  is  shown 
the  distribution  of  each  diatom  throughout  the  world,  in  Greenland 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  around  the  coasts  of  Iceland  respectively. 
Another  table  serves  to  show  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
commoner  species.  The  relation  between  the  larger  Algie  and  the 
Diatoms  is  elaborated  in  other  tables,  where  lists  of  Phodophycete, 
Ph»ophyce:e  and  Chloropliycea;  are  given  together  with  the  Diatoms 
that  have  been  found  to  be  characteristically  associated  with  each 
particular  genus. 

The  account  of  the""  Bryophyta  has  been  prepared  by  Aug.  Hesselbo 
from  his  own  collections  and  investigations,  from  those  of  Chr.  Grihi- 
lund  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  from  those  of  three  Iceland 
botanists — Olafur   Davldsson,  Stefan  Stefansson,  and   Helgi  donsson. 
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The  older  records  of  Hooker,  Lindsay,  Carroll,  etc.,  are  alluded  to 
without  enthusiasui.  About  half  the  text  is  devoted  to  a  systematic 
enumeration  of  the  Eryophyta,  the  numbers  of  which  are  as  follows: — ■ 
Hepatic*  90,  Sphagnales  20,  Musci  veri  325.  Among  the  mosses 
three  new  species  and  three  new  varieties  are  described  and  figured  ; 
and  critical  notes  of  some  length  are  appended  to  several  difficult 
species.  The  habitats,  plant-associations,  and  distribution  are  treated 
w^ith  much  care — as,  indeed,  is  necessary  in  ca?e  of  a  country  where 
such  extremes  of  temperature  occur — from  glacial  ice  to  boiling 
springs. 

It  is  the  ecological  side  of  Mr.  Hesselbo's  work  that  is  of  prime 
importance  and  interest.  The  long  chapter  on  the  Bryophyte  Com- 
munities is  divided  into  the  Lowland  Formations  and  the  Vegetation 
of  the  Mountain  Heights.  But  while  the  moss-formations  of  the 
highlands,  and  of  the  heaths,  rocks,  tuff  rocks,  and  lava-fields,  are 
carefully  summarised  and  are  of  great  value  and  impoi-tance,  it  is 
the  conditions  that  prevail  near  the  hot  springs  that  afford  the 
principal  novelty  for  the  British  bryologist. 

The  vegetation  of  bogs  is  entirely  dift'erent  from  that  of  ground 
which  is  inundated  or  saturated  by  the  pure  water  of  running  streams  ; 
for  the  bog- water  is  stagnant,  contains  humic  substances,  lacks  aeration, 
and  is  warmed  by  the  sun ;  whereas  spring-water  is  clear,  contains 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  has  a  very  low  summer  temperature 
{-iP  to  6°  C).  Mr.  Hesselbo  has  much  to  say  about  the  vegetation 
characteristic  of  the  different  sorts  of  bogs  and  streams.  But  Iceland 
also  abounds  in  hot  springs,  and  these  are  of  two  kinds — the  alkaline 
and  the  sulphur  springs.  The  alkaline  springs  occur  where  no  recent 
volcanic  activity  has  been  manifested  ;  they  contain  pure  clear  water 
which  often  deposits  siliceous  sinter,  and  are  always  surrounded  by  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  sulphur  springs  are  most  numerous  where 
volcanic  activity  is  still  felt ;  they  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
deposit  sulphur  ;  and  the  soil  around  them  is  much  decomposed  by 
the  acid  vapours  evolved,  and  is  turned  into  a  red  or  yellow  clay  ; 
the  vegetation  around  is  very  scanty.  The  Great  Greysir  falls  into 
the  second  category;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bread  for 
the  neighbouring  farmhouse  is  baked  in  pots  buried  in  the  hot  soil. 

The  vegetation  of  these  warm  grounds  dej^ends  upon  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  water  and  of  the  escaping  vapours  and  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  Where  the  water  is  free  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  surroundings  are  boggy,  and  warm  vapours  are 
evolved,  a  broad  belt  of  deep  Sphagnum  cushions  Avith  a  temperature 
as  high  as  50°  C.  may  occur,  the  most  frequent  species  being 
8.  23(tpiIIosnm.  And,  as  a  rule,  scattered  in  the  cushions  are  found 
a  strong  fruiting  form  of  Polytriclnim  commune,  Hypmim  strami- 
neum,  Ilylocomium  squarrosum,  or  AeroclacUum  cuspidatum.  Out- 
side the  Sphagnum  belt,  there  occurs  on  warm  boggy  soil  (tem.  25°- 
30°  C),  a  moss  carpet  chiefly  com])osed  of  Hypnitm  imponens  and 
H.  Lindhergii,  with  H.  stramineiim,  Ilylocomium  squarrosum. 
Acrocladium  cuspidatum,  Thuidium.  delicatuhtm,  and  numerous 
other  bog-mosses,  such  as  Hypnnm  revoJvens,  H.  molluscum, 
Catoscopinm    nigritum,    Fissidens   osmundoides,    Scapania   irrigua. 
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Pellia  Neesiana,  Aneura  pingnis,  ibid.  Sometimes  the  moss  carpet 
consists  only  of  an  elongated  slender  form  of  Philonot  is  fontanel ,  or 
of  Aulacomnium  ijalustre.  On  dryer  clayey  ground  (20''-40'^  C.) 
the  Hypnaceous  carpet  is  replaced  by  sterile  mats  of  Archidium 
phascoides  1-2  cm.  high,  which  have  been  mistaken  by  earlier  col- 
lectors for  stunted  forms  of  Leskea,  Catoscopium,  Polilia,  Ambit/' 
stegium;  and  in  these  mats  may  be  found  Campylopus  jiexuosuSi 
C.  fragilis,  Oligotricliuin  hercgnicum,  Catfiarinea  icndulata,  Gy mno- 
colea  injlata,  and  sundry  other  species. 

In  damp  clayey  soil  along  the  outlets  of  the  hot  springs,  pure  or 
slightly  sulphui-etted,  a  low  Bryophyte  carpet  occurs,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  tlierinophilous  hepatics — Fossomhronia  Dnmortieri,  Antho- 
ceros  pnnctatus,  Haplozia  crenulata,  Alicularia  scalaris,  and  with 
them  Oligotrichum  hercgnicum.  Near  the  sulphur  springs  S2}hag- 
num  and  the  Hypnaceaj  are  entirely  absent,  whereas  many  of  the 
Hepatica;  are  to  be  found — the  species  just  mentioned  and  Ggmno- 
colea  inflata  and  Preissia  commiitata,  together  with  Archidium 
phascoides,  Polgtrichum  commune,  and  a  few  other  mosses.  Riccia 
hifurca,  B.  sorocarpa,  and  P.  crgstallina  are  especially  fond  of  the 
dry  warm  ground  near  sulphur  springs.  It  should  be  added  that 
blue-green  Algse  were  growing  in  hot  overflows  on  siliceous  sinter  at 
temperatures  as  high  as  60°-70°  C. 

The  text  is  illustrated  by  a  nmnber  of  process  blocks,  which  are  of 
material  assistance  in  picturing  the  scenery  discussed  in  the  paper. 

A.  Gepp. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

The  Transactions  of  the  British  Mgcological  Sociefg  for  1917 
(Vol.  vi,  parti;  Aug.  17  :  price  to  non-members  10s.  ^d.)  begins 
with  a  Keport  of  the  foray  at  Shrewsbury  in  September  last,  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Carleton  Eea,  who  gives  a  complete  list  of  the 
Fungi  noted,  to  which  Miss  Lister  adds  one  of  the  Mycetozoa. 
Miss  A.  Lorrain  Smith,  besides  her  Presidential  Address  on  "  The 
delation  of  Fungi  to  other  Organisms,"  contributes  a  paper  on 
"  Hyphomycetes  and  the  Kotting  of  Timber"  ;  descriptions  of  "  New 
or  Kare  Micro-fungi  "  (with  Mr.  Eamsbottom)  which  include  a  new 
genus,  Disocera,  discovered  in  Somersetshire  on  the  thallus  of  a  lichen 
by  Mr.  W.  Watson  ;  and  a  notice  of  W.  Gr.  Smith  as  a  mycologist. 
Dr.  Jessie  Bayliss  Elliott  describes  and  figures  "New  Species  of 
Fungi  Imperfeeti "  and  writes  on  "  The  Method  and  Growth  of  the 
Gonidial  Glusters  of  Trichothecium  roseum.'"  Miss  E.  M.  Wakefield 
contributes  a  paper  "  On  the  Biology  of  some  Sand-dime  Fungi  "  and 
(with  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson)  desci'ibes  and  figures  "  llesupinate  Hyme- 
nomycetes  from  Weybridge";  Mr.  Pearson  also  writes  on  "Two- 
spored  Basidia."  Mr.  Ilea's  description  of  "New  and  Kare  British 
Fungi  "  is  accompanied  by  one  of  Mrs.  Kea's  excellent  coloured  plates. 
We  note  with  interest  that  Lichenology  is  to  be  added  to  the  Society's 
Held  of  activity.  The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  jmblication, 
in  these  difficult  times,  of  so  substantial  a  contribution  to  knowled"-e  ; 
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our  only  regret  is  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  typographical 
arrangement :  the  type  itself  is  excellent,  but  the  arrangement  could 
hardly  be  worse  ;  and  the  methods  of  citation — e.  g.  "  Boletus  lacteus 
Lev.  Lev.  An.  sc,  n.  (1848),  124  " — often  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Flora  of  Wijnhledon  Common  (Tajdor  &  Francis,  Is.  n.) 
is  an  address  given  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson  to  the  John  Evelyn  Club  in 
December  last,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  the  species  (including 
vascular  cryptogams  and  fungi)  recently  recorded.  The  address, 
which  is  written  in  an  interesting  manner,  takes  the  form  of  "a  Avalk" 
across  the  Common  :  "  it  can  be  at  any  period  of  the  year,  so  you 
must  try  to  enlarge  ^^our  powers  of  vision^in  order  to  embrace  all  the 
seasons."  The  appended  list,  which  includes  about  400  flowering 
jdants  and  330  fungi,  is  a  useful  record  as  showing  the  existing  dora 
of  a  district  so  close  to  London.  "  Herb  Willow "  (p.  8)  should 
be  Willowherb. 

Mr.  Yj.  a.  Bowles  contributes  to  The  Journal  of  the  Hoyal 
ITorticultural  Society  (xliii.  part  1,  May)  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  Snowdrops,"  illustrated  by  sixteen  plates.  Mr.  Bowles  divides  the 
genus  into  four  *'  groups,"  of  which  G.  nivalis,  G.  ijlicatus, 
O.  latifoUus,  and  G.  Ehvesii  are  the  types ;  "  the  single  form  of 
G.  nivalis,  that  has  spread  so  freely  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain 
as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  our  wild  flowers,  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  Ilomans." 

Science  Progress  (July,  5s.  n.  :  Murray)  continues  to  deserve  its 
name :  judging  from  the  survey  of  Botany  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Salisbury, 
the  record  is  very  complete.  The  review  is  admirably  printed ;  but 
the  system  of  page-heading — a  subject  to  which  we  called  attention  last 
year  (.Tourn.  Bot.  1917,  288)  could  bardly  be  worse.  The  left-hand 
pages  are  rightly  headed  with  the  title  of  the  review ;  the  riglit-hand, 
up  to  p.  63,  are  uniformly  headed  "  Eecent  Advances  in  Science  "  ; 
then  follow  "Articles"  (to  p.  85),  "Popular  Science"  (to  p.  95), 
"Notes"  (to  p.  123),  "  Essays  "—there  is  only  one— (to  p.  129)," 
*' Essay-Reviews "  (to  p.  145)  and  "Reviews"  (to  p.  167):  could 
anything  be  less  helpful  or  less  illuminative  ? 

The  Annals  of  Botany  issued  in  July  contains  an  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis  on  "  The  Source  and  Distribution  of  the 
New  Zealand  Flora  "  ;  a  study  of  "  The  Genus  Caltha  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,"  with  descriptions  of  three  new  species,  bj  Captain  A. 
W.  Hill ;  "  Studies  on  East  Indian  Hepaticaj  "  by  D.  H.  Campbell ; 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Scott  on  "  The  Structure  of  Mesoxylon  fnultirame,'^ 
and  other  articles. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Vachell  presumes  too  much  on  the  knowledge 
of  botanists.  In  his  novel  The  Waters  of  Jordan  (chap,  vii.)  he 
tells  us  that  a  New  Forest  rector  named  Vennable  "  had  published  a 
monograph  upon  fungi,  with  special  reference  to  the  rare  species  of 
holetus  discovered  by  him  and  named — as  botanists  know — Edulis 
Vennabilis."  Later  Mr.  Vennable  (chap,  xv.)  raised  the  variety  to 
the  rank  of  a  species — "I  found  the  Boletus  Ven/iabilis.'' 
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LAMINARIACEiE  OF  OKKNEY : 

Their  Ecology  and  Economics. 

Br  Magnus  Spence 
(Deerness,  Orkney). 

Our  Northern  Seas  round  Orcades  have  long  been  noted  for  the 
large  amount  of  seaweed  cast  upon  our  shores.  Two  reasons  may  be 
given  for  this  :  (1)  the  water  is  comparatively  shallow,  with  rocky 
ridges  and  sunken  skerries  here  and  there,  on  which  Laminarias  find  a 
congenial  habitat ;  (2)  no  part  of  the  British  area  has  so  high  a 
record  for  gales  as  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  rough  turmoil  of  the  sea  produces  more  vigoi'ous  plants  than  the 
quieter  waters  of  the  English  Channel.  The  fact  remains  that  for 
beauty  and  luxuriance  the  larger  Lauiinarians  of  Orkney  are  not  sur- 
passed by  tliose  of  any  other  part  of  the  British  Isles, 

I.  L,\MiNARiA  Cloustoni  Le  Jobs.  Two  tangles  have  been  con- 
fused under  the  older  name  of  L.  dicjitaia  L.,  as  by  Linnteus  himself 
and  still  older  writers.  These  are  conveniently  known  respectively  as 
L.  Cloustoni  and  L.flexicaulis  of  Le  Jolis.  The  old  name  L.  digi- 
tata  might  have  been  retained  for  the  larger  form,  and  was  definitely 
isolated  for  this  type  by  Harvey  (Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  228),  beyond  any 
jiossible  doubt;  the  other  plant  being  isolated  as  var.  stenopliylla 
{[A.  888).  But  a  more  usual  custom,  based  on  herbarium  specimens, 
lias  carried  on  the  L.  digitata  to  the  ^m^Wev  L.  Jlexicaulis,  since  only 
of  this  plant  were  specimens  ever  obtained  small  enough  to  go  on  the 
herbarium  sheets.  To  avoid  confusion  L.  JiexicanUs  admirably 
expresses  the  distinctive  feature  of  one  form,  while  L.  Oloustoni 
{=L.  hi/perborea  oi  Norwegian  writers)  is  less  fantastic,  and  com- 
memorates Charles  Clouston  (1800-84),  an  Orkney  algoh)gist. 

L.  ffwicaulis  is  a  tangle  seen  much  less  on  northern  shores  than 
L.  Cloiiaioni  :  the  latter  is  the  common  tangle  in  Orcadian  waters. 
It  is  known  as  the  "Red  Tangle,"  while  the  former  is  the  "Black 
Tangle."  During  last  winter  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
tangles  on  the  beach  were  L.flexicaulis^  but  in  May  the  propoi'tion 
had  risen  to  15  per  cent.  By  May  the  "  Cuvy,"  as  L.  Cloustoni  is 
generally  termed,  had  shed  its  frond,  and  the  rough  sea  had  less 
])ower  to  tear  it  from  its  hold-fast,  which  may  easily  account  for  the 
difference  per  cent.  The  Red  Tangle  is  really  brown  when  fresh,  but 
when  carted  on  the  land  as  manure,  and  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sun, 
the  fronds  become  red,  and  remain  so  after  three  months'  exposure ; 
hence  the  name.  These  two  tangles  occupy  different  zones  of  tidal 
waters  ;  during  spring  tides  L.flexicaulis  is  readily  found  growing 
in  ))ools  and  on  the  sea-bottom,  before  reaching  the  level  of 
L.  Cloustoni  ;  the  latter  is  never  fully  ex])osed,  oidy  the  most  stunted 
steins  at  the  higher  level  being  found  out  of  the  water,  and  the  tops 
of  the  next  lower  down.  At  extreme  low-tides  they  can  be  seen 
ci'owded  together  in  miniature  forests  ;  growing  in  deeper  water  in 
"  close  canopy,"  and  bending  in  the  break  of  heavy  swell,  in  the 
manner  of  a  gust  of  wind  passing  over  a  field  of  corn. 

Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  56.     [Octorer,  1918.]       u 
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The  most  interesting  phase  of  the  existence  of  this  plant  is  when 
it  casts  its  frond  in  April  and  May.  The  new  lamina  begins  to  grow 
at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  pushing  on  the  old  frond  Avith  its  sori  already 
exhausted  or  still  continuing  to  produce  "  sporangia."  The  old  fronds 
may  he  encrusted  with  polyzoa,  and  become  much  hardened.  The 
new  frond,  at  first  entire,  and  as  much  as  6-8  inches  each  way,  shows 
a  narrow  detached  segment  on  each  side,  and  begins  to  split  into  3  or 

4  parts,  though  still  securely  holding  the  old  frond.  With  further 
extension  to  as  much  as  10  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  new  sub- 
divisions are  added,  ultimately  as  many  as  30  in  fine  plants  ;  and  by 
this  time  the  ends  connected  with  the  old  frond  are  attenuated  and 
weakened,  so  that  the  first  gale,  or  even  strong  wind  breaks  the  last 
links,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  landed  on  the  beach.  This  is  the 
farmer's  and  kelper's  opportunity.  Many  farmers  will  leave  their 
"  here  "  (of  barley)  unsown  till  this  "  hrealcing  the  ware  "  occurs.  They 
then  have  a  busy  time  carting  and  spreading  it  on  their  land :  about 
the  middle  of  May  this  year  I  saw  many  hundred  cart-loads  of  cast- 
off  fronds  along  a  bay  only  half  a  mile  across.  After  a  strong  gale  in 
winter,  heaps  as  high  as  a  cart  have  accumulated  in  the  more  favoured 
I'ecesses  of  the  bay.  The  farmer  backs  his  cart  up  to  the  bank, 
but  then  the  tangles  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  lift  the 
tangled  mass.  However,  with  a  sharp  garden-spade  he  makes  a  cut 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  heap,  and  loading  becomes  an  easy 
matter. 

L.  Cloustoni  is  the  least  flexible  of  any  of  the  tangles — in  fact  it 
resembles  a  stout  walking-stick,  with  rough  corrugated  bark,  com- 
monly covered  with  epiphytic  FloridesB.  A  good  plant  weighs  more 
than  4  lbs.     The  length  of  the  stem,  when  a  few  years  old,  averages 

5  ft.,  and  the  longest  I  have  measured  was  Q\  ft. ;  but  a  farmer  in 
Stronsay  tells  me  he  has  measured  one  of  7  ft.  The  circumference 
just  above  the  root  averages  5\  inches,  and  the  thickest  I  have  seen 
was  7  inches.  On  cutting  across  the  stipe,  annual  rings  of  growth 
can  be  seen,  which  afford  a  guide  to  the  age  of  the  plant.  The  strong 
roots,  or  haptera,  grow  to  a  stout  cage-like  mass,  8  inches  each  way ; 
the  members  being  arranged  in  fairly  strict  orthostichies,  and  few  in 
number.  As  a  general  result  of  adding  only  one  member  each  year  to 
an  ortbostichy  line,  the  age  of  the  plant  is  roughly  determined 
externally  by  counting  the  number  in  the  vertical  rows. 

II.  L.  PLEXiCAULis  Le  Jobs  has  a  flexible  stipe  of  3|  ft.,  but 
often  a  long  frond  :  I  measured  one  last  June  which  was  7  ft.  In 
Deer  Sound,  in  a  long  well-sheltered  bay,  L.  fiexicaidis  grows  in 
fair  abundance  ;  but  specimens  are  seldom  cast  ashore.  In  April  this 
year  I  got  among  a  quarter  of  an  acre  exclusively  covered  by  these, 
none  of  which  had  attained  the  size  either  in  stipe  or  frond  of  those 
in  the  open  sea  ;  but  the  fronds  were  undivided,  2-3  ft.  long  and 
broad,  curving  over  the  stipe  like  a  shoemaker's  leather  apron.  This 
is  the  var.  cucullata  Le  Jobs,  found  at  Faeroe  (Borgesen)  and  in 
quiet  water  of  Norwegian  Fjords. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  Clouston's  description  of  the 
Orkney  "  Cuvy  "  was  particularly  vivid  and  correct,  his  ideas  of  the 
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L.  flexicaulis-ioYin  appear  to  have  been  based  on  a  still  larger  plant' 
described  as  having  a  stipe  of  8-10  ft.,  and  a  circumference  seldom 
exceeding  4  inches  (!)  ;  tlexible,  lying  on  the  rocks,  with  a  smooth 
polished  surface,  free  from  all  epiphytes.  This' plant,  still  unknown, 
may  be  the  North  American  L.  lonf/icruris,  specimens  of  which  as  drift 
are  recorded  by  Orkney  fishermen,  though  not  seen  in  recent  years  ; 
but  these  are  covered  with  barnacles,  and  are  clearly  old  water-worn 
plants,  drifted  as  the  rate  of  passage  suggests  for  probably  as  much 
as  twelve  months.  More  recently  (1903)  Borgesen  (in  Botany  of  the 
Faeroes,  ii.  p.  454)  has  described  as  L.  faeroensis  a  very  similar  huge 
frond  as  growing  at  the  Faeroes,  with  a  lamina  as  big  as  a  small 
tablecloth,  and  a  similar  hollow  stem,  1  inch  in  diameter.  It  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  find  Borgesen's  plant  grow- 
ing in  sheltered  bays  at  Orkney,  as  recorded  by  Clouston  (1834).  It 
was  on  the  strength  of  sucli  records  of  barnacle-covered  drift  that 
Harvey  included  L.  longicruris  as  British  in  his  Phyc.  Brit.  (pi.  339). 
In  Clouston's  classical  account  of  L.  Cloustoni  in  Anderson's 
Guide  to  the  HighJands  and  Islands,  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
plant  as  "  Cuv3\"  Cuvy  is  the  old  Orcadian  name,  and  is  of  Norse 
derivation,  as  are  all  local  names  of  places,  flowers,  and  seaweeds.  It 
is  derived  from  the  Norwegian  Kuv,  old  Norse  Kvfr,  a  rounded  top  ; 
Norwegian  Kuva,  to  round  off,  to  stump,  to  dock:  the  same  word 
Cuvy  (or  Kuivy)  is  applied  to  the  stump  of  a  horse's  tail.  Cuvy  is 
thus  a  very  appropriate  term  for  L.  Cloustoni  in  spring,  when  the 
stipe  is  docked  of  its  frond.  The  sea-beach  I  know  best  is  a  gently 
sloping  one  with  a  south-east  exposure,  and  fully  a  mile  in  length. 
After  a  south-east  gale  the  whole  beach  is  covered  to  a  depth  of 
a  few  feet  with  seaweed,  mainly  L.  Cloustoni ;  a  moderate  estimate 
of  the  numbers  cast  ashore  during  winter  is  a  hundred  to  the  lineal 
yard ;  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  amount  is  made  use  of ;  the  rest 
are  covered  with  sand,  or  decay,  or  during  a  high  tide  may  be  swept 
out  to  sea  again,  and  disappear. 

III.  Alaria  esculexta  Greville  is  one  of  our  handsomest  sea- 
weeds ;  its  long  wavy  fronds,  Avith  midrib  running  its  whole  length 
gives  it  the  a])pearance  of  a  long  snaky  ribbon  ;  the  Orcadian  name 
for  this  plant  is  "  Myrkals,"  which  Dr.  Jacobsen  derives  from  Faeroese 
3Iirkjallur,  the  leaf-ridge  of  the  edible  tangle  ;  the  midrib  varies 
from  \  to  k  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  plant  receives  its  name  from  its 
winged  ajjpearance.  It  grows  in  the  same  localities  as  L.JIexicaiilis, 
or  higher  up  the  tide-range,  and  is  pre-eminently  the  "  surf-plant  "  of 
the  Laminariaceoi.  At  springtides  its  long  fronds  can  be  reached  in 
pools  and  on  shelving  rocks  ;  one  shelving  rock  had  at  least  a  dozen 
14  ft.  long  Alarias,  just  within  the  limits  of  low-water  mark.  The 
whole  plant  is  so  tenuous  that  a  storm  tears  the  lamina  to  pieces 
before  it  is  beached.  The  longest  I  have  seen  was  21  ft.  No  doubt 
many  are  longer,  but  the  rough  sea  makes  mincemeat  of  most  of 
them.  The  stipe  varies  from  1  to  1|  ft.  in  length,  and  on  each  side 
of  this  a  bundle  of  "  sporophylls  "  grow  from  0  to  10  inches  long,  and 
I  to  1  inch  broad ;  on  these  the  reproductive  organs  are  borne. 

The  interesting  point  here  is  that  these  "  sporophvlls  "  are  shed 
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annually,  after  they  are  exhausted  in  reproduction  ;  and  before  the 
old  ones  are  detached  a  new  set  of  from  20  to  30  are  growing  just 
a  step  higher  up  on  the  stipe.  Now,  assuming  that  the  number  of 
sporophylis  remains  equal,  the  small  scars  of  the  older  ones  are  left  as 
p)rominent  marks  on  the  stipe,  and  by  this  means  the  age  of  the  plant 
may  be  approximately  ascertained.  Specimens  \vith  no  sporophylis 
are  of  the  hrst  year's  growth,  while  those  without  pit-scars  are  of  the 
second  year ;  the  latter  I  have  found  8  ft.  in  lengtli.  By  counting 
the  scars  one  can  safely  reckon  on  individuals  of  six,  eight,  and  even 
ten  years'  growth.  This  plant  is  cast  on  shore  abundantly  in  spring 
and  early  summer ;  few  figures  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  full- 
grown  plant.  The  first  illustration  by  Lightfoot,  Flora  Scot.  tab.  28 
(1777),  gives  the  best  idea  of  its  proportions  ;  that  of  English  Botany, 
tab.  1759  (1835)  the  best  study  of  the  old  and  young  sporophylis 
and  the  pit- scars  of  older  years  ;  but  the  lamina  is  trivial  A  fine 
frond  20  ft.  long,  and  10  inches  broad  at  the  widest  part,  is  the  tines^j 
seaweed  lamina  of  these  latitudes. 

IV.  Saccorhiza  bulbosa  De  la  Pylaie  is  beyond  question  the 
most  remarkable  of  indigenous  Laminarias,  and  is  also  a  unique  mono- 
type of  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard.  During  the  winter  months 
many  half-grown  plants  come  ashore  Avith  the  full  round  "  bulb  " 
attached.  The  broad  stipe  can  then  be  seen  at  the  different  stages  of 
growth ;  in  some  the  frill  or  "  furbelow  "  is  seen  in  its  various  initial 
stages — smooth,  slightly  wavy,  and  half  developed.  In  late  spring 
and  summer  the  bulb  is  so  firmly  fixed  by  many  haptera  which  have 
developed  on  the  under  side,  inside  the  bulb  edge,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  stipe,  that  unless  the  stone  to  which  it  is  attached  comes  too,  it 
breaks  off  at  the  junction  of  bulb  and  stipe,  at  the  point  marked  by 
the  extra  spiral  twist.  The  great  plant  is  thus  washed  up  with  its 
furbelow,  but  without  the  bulb  ;  and  as  the  end  of  the  stipe  may 
bring  some  haptera  with  it,  one  wonders  if  it  is  the  same  plant  with 
huge  furbelow,  up  to  3  inches  deep,  and  in  as  many  as  30  waves,  but 
no  bulb.  Fine  plants  with  fronds  spread  over  6  ft.  each  way,  give  an 
impression  wholly  different  from  any  published  figures  of  this  plant, 
the  uncouth  appearance  of  many  drawings  and  herbarium  specimens 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  they  represent  depauperated,  immature 
and  small  specimens.  The  plant  is  not  so  much  annual  as  mono- 
carpic,  and  fine  plants  continuing  over  the  'spring  may  be  in  full 
reproduction  in  the  end  of  the  summer  (September,  of  the  second  season) 
though  the  laminae  may  be  much  worn.  Examination  of  such  old 
plants  in  the  reproductive  condition  has  led  to  the  curious  misstate- 
ment (Kjellman,  1893)  that  the  cuticle  is  not  continuous  over  the 
])araphyses,  but  that  the  latter  are  wholly  free  from  each  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cuticle  in  Saccorhiza  strips  as  well  as  in  any 
other  Laminaria  ;  but  once  stripped,  of  course  it  is  not  again  seen. 

V.  Laminaria  saccharina  L.,  a  very  common  plant  onthe  Orcadian 
coast,  also  attains  a  maturity  far  beyond  that  observed  in  the  English 
Channel,  and  a  fine  plant  ten  feet  long,  with  broad  fully-frilled  and 
"  bullated  "  lamina,  10  inches  wide,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
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plant-forms.  The  finest  specimens  strew  the  beach  in  June  and  Jiily, 
when  the  new  season's  lamina  has  reached  its  maximmn  growth.  The 
stout  stipe  is  usually  only  12-18  inches  in  length,  and  not  more  than 
10  mm.  in  diameter,  usually  less.  A  point  of  interest  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  many  individuals,  not  different  so  far  as  can  be  seen  fi'ona 
others,  yet  have  mucilage-ducts  in  the  stipe — a  feature  which  has  been 
largely  utilized  in  delimiting  "  species."  Interest  also  centres  in  the 
peculiar  corrugation  of  the  fronds  ;  the  "  bullation  "  as  it  was  termed 
by  older  writers  who  only  knew  plants  of  quiet  harbours,  with  undu- 
lated "  midrib  "  region  and  lateral  waved  folds  or  "  bullse  "  of  Gmelin, 
and  Stackhouse  (1795).  All  stages  in  the  intensity  of  such  corruga- 
tion may  be  seen  in  one  fine  specimen,  the  amount  being  greater  at 
the  base  of  the  lamina  and  passing  into  a  close  system  of  irregular 
corrugations,  which,  in  the  limit,  extend  right  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
lamina.  A  fine  lamina  8  inches  or  more  in  width,  corrugated  finely 
and  closely  right  up  to  the  straight  margin,  resembles  a  piece  of 
wrinkled  thick  leather-belting,  and  is  like  no  other  British  plant. 
Smaller  foT-ms,  similarly  corrugated,  from  exposed  shores  of  the  Faeroes, 
have  been  distinguished  as  var.  linearis  Borgesen  (1903)  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  "linear"  about  these  fine  plants,  again  Avholly  different 
from  the  general  illustrations  of  the  type,  as  for  example  the  feeble 
specimens  of  the  Phyc.  Brit.  pi.  2S9,  with  no  bullation  at  all. 
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(Plate  550.) 

This  notice  of  New  or  Noteworthy  Fungi  is  a  continuation  of 
Part  V,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  in  July  and  August, 
1916.  The  new  British  fungi  contained  in  the  list  owe  the  greater 
part  of  their  interest  to  the  exceptional  keenness  of  sight  possessed  by 
Mr.  D.  A.  Boyd,  of  Saltcoats,  Ayrshire,  by  whom  most  of  them  have 
been  discovered.  That  part  of  Scotland  is  exceedingly  rich  in  Fungi 
Imperfecta  There  are  also  included  a  few  species  discovered  by  the 
late  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis,  of  Liverpool,  who  sent  them  to  me  shortly  before 
his  much  lamented  death.  The  Birmingham  Natural  History  Society 
has  kindly  made  a  grant,  from  the  Endowment  of  Research  Fund, 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  plate.  I  owe  thanks  also  to  Miss 
E.  M.  Wakefield,  of  Kew,  and  others,  for  help  in  various  ways. 

ASCOMTCETES. 

253.  Mycosphaerella  Cydoniae,  sp.  n. 

Maculis  nuUis.  J\'rithcciis  hypopliyllis,  in  greges  parvos  rotun- 
datos  digestis,  rarius  sparsis,  ca.  100  /it  diam.,  subglobosis,  nigris,  nitidis, 
immersis,  dein  pai)illa  crassa  emergentibus  ;  contextu  e  cellulis  laxis 
atro-fuscis  in;t^quallbus  confiato.  Ascis  oblongo-cylindricis  v.  svibcla- 
vatis,  utrinque  obtusissimis,  aparaphysatis,  fasciculatis,  ca.  45  x  5  ^  ; 
sporidiis  plus   minusve  oblique   monostichis,  subinde   parte   superiore 
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distichis,  obovoideis,  uniseptatis,  leviter  constrictis,  7-10  x  2|-3  /x 
(ut  pluviuiuiii  8  jx  longis),  hvalinis,  eguttulatis,  loculo  inferiore  angus- 
tiore.     (Tab.  5.50,  f.  i.) 

Hah.  in  foliis  aridis  eraortuis  hunii  jacentibus  Cydonice  vulgaris, 
Hereford,  vere,  1917-18  (Maio,  etc.). 

The  ])erithecia  are  confined  to  the  lower  surface,  and,  though  they 
are  sometimes  concealed  amidst  the  tomentum,  more  often  the  part 
occupied  by  them  is  nearly  glabrous.  In  the  winter  the  perithecia  are 
to  be  found,  but  spore-less :  the  asci  mature  as  summer  approaches. 
On  pressure,  the  group  of  asci  emerges  from  the  perithecium  as  a 
globular  fasciculate  coherent  cluster,  consisting  of  200  or  more,  and 
reminding  one  strongly  of  those  of  Sphceridina  ahhreiuata  on  Rnhus. 
The  texture  of  the  perithecial  wall  is  unusually  loose  and  irregular. 
This  species  is  near  to  SphcereUa  Pomacearum  Sacc,  but  differs  from 
the  insufficient  description  of  that  in  several  important  particulars. 

254<.  Leptospk.i^rta  Galiokfm  Sacc.  Syll.  ii.  22. 
f.  Dipsaci. 

Peritheciis  su1)gregariis,  tectis,  globuloso-depressis,  nigris,  \-\  mm. 
lat.,  ostiolo  papillato  erumpente ;  ascis  clavatis,  longiuscule  stipitatis, 
90x14/1  (part,  sporif.),  paraphysatis,  8-sporis  ;  paraphysibus  clavu- 
latis,  crassis,  hvalinis,  minute  guttulatis,  subseptatis,  insequalibus  ; 
sporidiis  oblique  monostichis  v.  subdistichis,  oblongo-fusoideis,  obtusis, 
sa3pe  curvulis,  initio  luteis,  grosse  biguttulatis,  dein  triseptatis,  brun- 
neis,  subopicis,  21-23  x  .5^-0.7  fi,  ad  septa  vix  v.  perparum  constrictis. 
(Tab.  5.50.  f.  2,) 

Hah.  in  caulibus  emortuis  Dipsaci  siluestris,  Salwai'pe,  prope 
Droitwich,  Julio. 

255.  Nectria  Magnusiana  Rehm,  Ascom,  no.  436.  Sacc.  Syll. 
ii.  486. 

Status  conidicus  ( TremeJla  aurantiaca')  : — Sporodochia  densely 
crowded  (20-40  together  in  one  disc),  angular  by  mutual  com])ression, 
surface  at  first  convex,  then  depressed,  wrinkled  or  umbilicate,  soft, 
outside  reddish-brown,  disc  orange-scarlet,  ^-^  mm.  diani.  Spores 
allantoid,  5-6  x  1  p,  very  numerous  ;  sporophores  long,  about  the 
same  width,  many  times  fasciculately  branched. 

Parasitic  on  the  disc  of  the  tubercles  of  DiatryprJla  favacea 
C.  &  DN.,  on  branches  of  Betnla  alha,  from  a  dead  trunk  lying  on 
the  ground  in  Gt.  Earr  Park  (St.),  May. 

The  shape  of  an  average  sporodochium  would  be  well  i-epresented 
by  a  model  of  a  human  molar  tooth.  Although  the  fungus  was  very 
abundi\nt,  more  than  six  feet  of  the  branches  of  the  host  being 
occupied  by  the  many  tubercles  of  the  DiatrypeUa  and  nearly  every 
tubercle  being  covered  and  almost  obliterated  by  the  TremelJa,  yet 
not  a  single  ascophore  of  the  Nectria  could  be  found.  Nevertheless 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  fungus. 

256.  Hypoderma  Desmazieri  Duby,  Hyster.  p.  42,  pi.  2,  f.  22. 
Sacc.  Syll.  ii.  786. 

Peritiieeia  amphigenous,  but  mostly  epiphyllous,  scattered  in  long 
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rows,  immersed,  oval  or  elliptical,  up  to  4  mm.  long  (or  rarely  1  mm.), 
convex,  covered  by  the  blackish  striated  epidermis,  somewhat  shining, 
lips  rather  swollen,  closely  appressed,  leaving  a  scarcely  discernible 
longitudinal  fissure.  Asci  broadly  clavate,  somewhat  attenuated  to- 
wards the  apex,  sessile,  50-70  x  10-12  jj..  Spores  distichous,  varying 
from  elliptic-oblong  through  lanceolate  to  nearly  linear,  obtuse  above, 
tapering  slightly  downwards,  often  cloudy  or  2-5-guttulate,  but  some- 
times quite  hyaline,  occasionally  curved,  24-28  x  2-4  fi,  at  first 
surrounded  by  a  broad  perfectly  hyaline  mucous  coat ;  jDaraphyses 
numerous,  filiform,  flexuose,  1-1 1  /m.  broad,  slightly  longer  than  the 
asci,  often  curved  and  thickened  at  the  apex. 

On  dead  leaves  of  Pinits  Struhus,  Eagley  Wood,  Oxon.,  April 
(A.  D.  Cotton).  Each  perithecium  is  surrounded  while  young  by  a 
narrow  dark  grey  area,  which  is  bounded  by  a  thin  black  line  ;  after- 
wards the  whole  becomes  black.  A  few  globose  colourless  spermatia, 
3-4  fj.  diam.,  Avere  seen  mingled  with  the  asci.  Though  this  account 
differs  from  that  of  Duby  in  some  respects,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  species  is  correct. 

178.  Lachnea  copbinaria  var.  minima  Gr. 

Having  since  found  better  specimens  of  this,  in  a  more  mature 
state,  I  have  to  record  that  it  now  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but 
Ascoholus  harhafus  M.  &  C.  in  its  early  stages.  This  species  is 
described  as  being  intermediate  between  Lachnea  and  Ascoholus. 
The  statement  made  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  3Iycological 
Society,  vol.  iv,  p.  367,  note,  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

CCELOMTCETES.* 

257.  Phtllosticta  Camellia  Westd.  in  Kickx,  Flor.  Crvpt.  i. 
416.     Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  25. 

P.  camellicecola  Brun.  Misc.  My  col.  p.  13.     Sacc.  Syll.  x.  101. 

Spots  large,  roundish  or  oblong,  up  to  25  mm.  wide,  whitish-gi*ey, 
with  a  narrow  thickened  blood-red  border,  visible  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaf.  Pycnidia  epiphyllous,  immersed,  globose,  papillate,  black,  150- 
300  /A  diam.,  piercing  and  at  length  bursting  the  epidermis.  Spores 
ovoid-oblong,  biguttulate,  4-5  x  2-1\  \x. 

On  living  leaves  of  Camellia  japonica.  Ward  End  Hall,  near 
Birmingham,  Dec.  1885. 

It  is  obvious,  on  comparing  the  descriptions  of  the  two  supposed 
species  with  these  specimens,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  ;  large 
and  small  pycnidia  occur  on  the  same  sj^ot,  closely  intermixed. 

258.  Phyllosticta  Cobyli  Westd.  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.  xix.  no.  1. 
Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  31. 

Spots  scattered  over  the  leaf,  rather  large,  fuscous-ochraceous, 
then  dingy  whitish.      Pycnidia  lens-shaped,  100-150 /^t  diam.,  jjierced 

*  The  descriptions  of  the  Coelomycetes  (i.  e.  SphferopsidaleH  ami  Melan- 
coniales)  herein  given  are  patt  of  those  prepared  for  a  woi'k  on  that  group  of 
British  Fungi,  now  well  advanced.     See  Kew  Bulletin,  1917  and  1918. 
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by  a  pore ;  texture  smoky-yellow.  Spores  ellipsoid,  rounded  at  l)oth 
ends,  biguttulate,  7-8  x  2-3  fi. 

On  living  leaves  of  Corylus  Avellana.  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire 
(D.  A.  Boyd).     July. 

Accompanied  on  the  same  spots  by  Lahrella  Goryli  Sacc,  of 
which  it  seems  to  be  an  early  stage,  for  all  possible  sizes  and  shapes 
of  spores  could  be  found  between  those  of  the  Phyllosticta  and  the 
typical  spores  of  the  Labrella. 

259.  PnTLLOSTiCTA  Eric^  Allesch.  in  Syd.  Beitr.  zur  Kennt. 
Pilzfl.  Brand.  Hedwig.  xxxvi.  p.  (178). 

Pycnidia  scattered,  few  on  each  leaf,  ejnphyllous,  covered  by  the 
epidermis,  then  erumpent  and  subsuperficial,  globose-depressed,  black, 
100-150 /i  diam.  ;  texture  variable,  sometimes  -Phi/llosficfa-Vike, 
sometimes  thicker  and  darker.  Spores  oblong  or  shortly  cylindrical, 
rounded  at  both  ends,  often  biguttulate,  4-5  x  1^-2  yu,  when  older 
eguttulate,  7-10  x  2-2.4  fi. 

On  dead  leaves  of  .Erica  Tetralix.  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire 
(Boyd).     Jan. 

The  dead  leaves  are  reddish-bi'own.  Sydow  considered  this  fungus 
to  be  a  dangerous  parasite  on  E.  cornea  in  a  nursery  in  Berlin, 
gradually  discolouring  and  killing  the  leaves.  Mr.  Boyd's  specimens 
differ  in  having  the  pycnidia  entirely  epiphyllous,  not  mostly  hypo- 
phyllous  as  Sydow  describes  them ;  the  spores  also  are  slightly 
different. 

260.  Phyilosticta  lychnidina,  sp.  n. 

Maculis  amplis,  marginalibus,  10-25  mm.  diam.,  ochraceo-fuli- 
gineis,  denique  centro  pallidioribus,  vix  marginatis.  Pycnidiis  amphi- 
genis,  copiosis,  sparsis,  rotundis,  lenticularibus,  innatis,  nigrescentibus, 
100-120  u  diam.,  epidermidem  poro  nonnihil  transigentibus  ;  con- 
textu  pallide  f  usco,  circa  porum  obscuriore.  Sporulis  oblongis,  utrinque 
rotundatis,  4-5  x  2  /x. 

Hab.  in  foliis  vivis  Lijchnidis  dloicce.  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire 
(Boyd),  Jul. 

The  texture  of  the  pycnidium  is  that  of  a  true  Plu/Uosticta,  but 
the  fungus  is  evidently  not  a  more  developed  state  of  JJepazea  Li/ch- 
nidis  Fr.,  thougli  it  might  be  an  early  stage  of  Ascochyfa  Lychnidis 
Lasch,  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

261.  Phtllosticta  Platanotdis  Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  13. 

Spots  none  or  indistinct.  Pycnidia  hypophyllous,  densely  gre- 
garious, collected  here  and  there  into  groups,  immersed,  blackish, 
globose,  60-100 /A  diam.,  pierced  by  a  pore;  textm-e  thin  and  trans- 
parent, paL -brown.  Spores  rod-like,  straight,  C3'lindrical,  4-6  X  |-1  //, 
rounded  at  each  end,  where  there  is  usually  an  indistinct  guttule,  and 
for  that  reason  appearing  subconstricted  in  the  middle. 

On  fading  cotyledons  of  Acer  Pseudojyiafaitus.  West  Kilbride, 
Ayrshire  (Boyd).  June.  Accompanied  by  PA/fo«/)orfl'^c<?r/s  Sacc, 
the  two  often  occvu-i-ing  on  the  same  spot.  The  spots,  which  are 
roundish  and  about  4-5  mm.  broad,  seem  then  to  be  those  made   by 
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the  Phleospora,  the  pustules  of  which  are  amphigenous,  hut  the 
pycnidia  of  the  PhyJlosticta  are  entirely  hypophyllovis  and  occur  for 
the  most  part  in  a  dense  border  round  the  spots.  I  have  specimens 
of  Phleospora  JJImi  Walh\  which  are  equally  accompanied  by  a 
Phyllosticta. 

Mr.  Boyd's  specimens  have  spores  in  all  respects  identical  with 
those  of  the  fungus  which  has  been  already  recorded  under  no.  241 
(Journ.  Bot.  1916,  p.  219)  as  Leptothyriitm  Platanoidis  Pass.,  and 
in  the  Staffordshire  specimens  that  was  also  accompanied  by  the 
Phleospora.  Comparison  of  these  with  examples  of  the  PltyUosticia 
received  from  Sydow  show  that  they  are  all  forms  of  the  same  fungus, 
although  the  pycnidia  differ  somewhat  in  texture  ;  and  it  would  seem 
therefore  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  British  specimens  are  concerned, 
the  "  Leptothyrium  "  is  a  state  of  the  Phyllosticta  with  pycnidia  less 
complete  below,  and  that  both  may  be  genetically  connected  with  the 
Phleospora.  Possibly,  also,  they  maybe  stages  of  a  Mycosphcerella 
like  M.  latehrosa  (Cooke),  for  the  beginnings  of  an  ascophorous  stage 
with  perithecia  deeply  inunersed  were  occasionally  observed. 

It  was  noticeable  that  most  of  the  pycnidia  had  the  pore  situated 
just  beneath  a  stoma ;  this  habit  can  be  observed  in  many  others  of 
the  Sphseropsidales. 

262.  Phyllosticta  punctifokmis  Allesch.  vi.  129. 

Phoma punctiformis  Desm.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  1849,  xi.  283.  Sacc. 
Syll.  iii.  145. 

Pycnidia  amphigenous,  but  chiefly  epiphyllous,  numerous,  scattered, 
without  any  distinct  spots,  subglobose,  papillate,  covered  by  the 
epidermis,  which  is  at  length  penetrated  by  the  pierced  ostiole, 
blackish-brown,  125-200^  diam. ;  texture  pale-brown,  thin,  darker 
round  the  pore.     Spores  narrow-oblong,  4-6  X  1^  jx,  but  variable. 

On  fading  leaves  of  Lychnis  dioica.  Largs,  Ayrshire  (Boyd). 
Sept. 

The  pycnidia  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  black  dots  spread 
pretty  uniformly  all  over  the  leaf,  and  not  only  on  the  faded  parts. 
The  texture  of  the  pycnidium  supplies  a  real  reason  why  this  sjx'cies 
should  be  placed  in  Phyllosticta,  not  the  shallow  futile  reason 
alleged  by  Allescher. 

263.  Phoma  anceps  Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  120. 

var.  PoLYGONi  var.  nov. 

Pycnidiis  gregariis  v.  in  imo  caule  dense  effusis,  ca.  100  /x  diam., 
lentiformibus,  orbicularibus,  nigris,  sub  epidermide  nidulantibus,  dein 
plus  minusve  erumpentibus  ;  contextu  molli  parenchyniatico  fuligineo 
irregulari.  Sporulis  bacillaribus  vel  anguste  oblongis,  utrinque  rotun- 
datis,  at  basi  subangustioribus,  2-4-guttulatis,  11-15x2-2^^,  sed 
interdum  uscjue  20^  longis,  sporophoris  similibus,  brevioribus  et  sub- 
angustioribus suffultis. 

Hab.  in  caule  Polyyoni  cuspidati.,  in  Horto  Botanico,  Birming- 
ham, Martio.  Inter  P.  ancipitem  et  P.  bacillarem  Sacc.  quasi 
media. 
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264.  Phoma  santonensis  Sacc.  et  Syd.  Syll.  xiv.  868. 
Pjcnidia  somewhat  crowded,  and  then  often  embedded  in  a  thin 

black  stroma,  but  also  often  standing  singly,  subglobose,  black,  about 
250  n  diam.,  the  loosened  epidermis  becoming  whitish  above  the 
m^inute  projecting  ostiole,  at  length  erumpent  at  the  apex.  Spores 
oblong,  eguttulate,  rounded  at  the  ends,  6-7  x2  fx  ;  sporophores  not 
visible. 

On  dead  twigs  of  lies  Aquifoliuvi,  in  company  with  Camaro- 
sporium  Ilicis  Oud.     Quinton  (Ws.).     March. 

265.  PnoMOPSis  alnea  v.  Hohn.  Fragm.  Mykol.  no.  87,  p.  33. 
Phoma  alnea  Sacc.  Syll-  iii-  98. 

Pycnidia  scattered  or  gregarious,  globose-depressed,  covered,  at 
length  bursting  the  periderm  by  a  short  longitudinal  slit,  blackish,  up 
to  \  mm.  diam.  Spores  lanceolate-fusoid,  acute  at  both  ends,  occa- 
sionally biguttulate,  7-10  x  2-3  n  ;  sporophores  subulate,  crowded, 
15-20x1-1^ /A  rising  from  a  thick  soft  olivaceous-brown  stratum. 
(Tab.  550,  £.  4.) 

On  twigs  of  Alnus  glutinosa.  Cheshire ;  Chatsworth  (Ellis). 
May,  June.     The  pycnidium  of  Diaporthe  alnea  Fckl. 

266.  Phomopsts  corticis  Grove. 

Phoma  corticis  Fckl.  Symb.  Myc.  p.  378  ;  Fung.  Rhen.  no.  1943  ! 
Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  76. 

Macrophoma  corticis  Berl.  et  Vogl.  Syll.  Addit.  jj.  312.  Sacc. 
Syll.  X.  201. 

?  Phabdospora  ramealis  Sacc.  var.  crass iitscula  Berl.  Pug.  Fungh. 
Fior.  p.  85.     Sacc.  Syll.  x.  388. 

Pycnidia  oblong,  immersed  in  the  cortex,  very  convex,  placed 
longitudinally,  black,  each  surrounded  by  a  deep  black  shining  stain, 
up  to  k  mm.  long,  covered  by  the  epidermis,  which  is  raised  and 
whitish  at  the  summit  and  at  length  burst  by  the  thick  ostiole. 
A-spores  f  usoid,  6-7  X 11  /a  ;  sporophores  long,  subulate,  crowded, 
curvulous  :  B-spores  (=P.  corticis  Fckl.)  linear,  straight  or  bent, 
subobtuse  at  the  ends,  20-25  x  1-1  g  ft,  on  shorter  sporophores. 

On  dead  stems  of  Piibus,  Meols,  Cheshire  (Ellis)  !  March,  1915. 
On  living  branches  of  Puhus  fruticosus,  Germany  (Fuckel)  !  ?  On 
dead  branches  of  the  same,  Italy  (Berlese),  n.v. 

The  pycnidia  are  often  incomplete  in  the  way  usual  to  a 
Phomopsis ;  sometimes  a  few  of  them  are  incltided  in  an  area  which 
is  bordered  by  the  narrow  black  line  significant  of  a  Diaporthe.  The 
Cheshire  specimens  yielded  only  the  A-spores,  but  the  pycnidia  of 
Fuckel's  specimens  are  exactly  identical  in  size,  shape,  and  arrange- 
ment, though  they  are  younger  and  on  living  stems  :  they  have  the 
true  Phomopsis  character  and  (though  it  is  not  certain)  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  represent  the  B-spores  of  the  same  species. 
Fuckel  is  wrong  in  giving  the  width  of  his  spores  as  3  /x, ;  on  exami- 
nation of  his  exsiccatum  it  is  seen  that  they  seldom  reach  even  2  /x, 
and  none  of  them  were  ever  seen  to  be  guttulate,  as  he  describes.  It 
is  incorrect  to  unite  them  with  Septoria  ramealis  Rob.  et  Desm. 
Crypt.  Fr.  no.  2189!  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  1853,  xx.  94),  though  the 
spores    are    very   similar.      Desmazieres'    species   is    seated   on    pale 
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bordered  spots  (wanting  in  the  Phomojjsis),  and  is  a  true  Septoria,  not 
a  Ithahdospora  as  Saccardo  places  it  in  Sjll.  iii.  5S0.  It  has  a  com- 
plete thin-walled  plectenchymatous  pycnidium  ;  the  spores  are  cylin- 
drical, straight  or  curved,  finely  guttulate  and  at  length  pseudo- 
triseptate,  20-27  X  l|-2  )u.  But  what  Berlese  calls  the  var.  crassius- 
cula  seems  from  the  description  more  likely  to  be  identical  with 
Fuckel's  species,  though  this  is  mere  surmise ;  in  tliat  case  both 
jB.  ramealis  and  its  variety  have  been  wrongly  placed. 

267.  Phomopsis  Eres  Grove. 

Phoma  Eres  Sacc.  Mich.  i.  521  ;  Syll.  i.  631. 

Pycnidia  scattered,  conico-eonvex,  250-300  ^  diam.,  blackish, 
covered  by  the  periderm  and  only  after  a  long  time  erumpent  by  a 
pore.  A-spores  elliptic-fusoid,  acute  at  both  ends,  biguttulate, 
9-10  X  2|-3  jjL ;  sporophores  linear,  straight,  simple,  crowded,  18-20  x 
2  p. ;  mixed  with  them  a  few  B-spores,  25-30  x  1  //. 

On  dead  twigs  of  Elm.  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire  (Boyd).  Dec. 
Cooke's  specimens  under  this  head  are  incorrectly  named. 

This  is  a  very  typical  Phomopsis,  the  pycnidial  wall  being  of  the 
usual  imperfect  character.  The  young  pycnidia,  situated  in  the 
cortex,  are  surrounded  by  a  white  zone  of  densely  felted  mycelium, 
composed  of  much-branched  hyphse.  There  is,  in  some  cases,  a  thin 
black  line  deeply  penetrating  the  wood  below  the  fungus :  this  is 
probably  the  beginning  of  the  DiaportJie-stas^e.  There  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  species  of  Saccardo  ;  Nitschke, 
who  saw  the  B-spores,  described  thera  as  curved,  33  X  1  /i,  and  recog- 
nised them  as  a  pycnidial  stage  of  his  Diaporthe  Eres  (Pyr.  Grerm. 
p.  245),  but  he  observed  that  they  always  appeared  in  different  pyc- 
nidia from  the  A-spores.  Whether  Phoma  ohlonga  Desm.  is  really 
the  same  as  the  latter,  as  Saccardo  suggests,  is  not  certain. 

268.  Phomopsis  pustulata  Grove. 
Phoma  pxistulata  Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  91. 

Pycnidia  rather  scattered,  long  covered  by  the  peridenn,  jDUstular, 
convex,  \-\  mm.  diam.,  roundish,  seated  on  the  wood,  at  length 
erumpent  at  the  summit.  A-spores  oblong-fusoid,  jiluriguttulate, 
somewhat  obtuse  at  the  apex,  10-14  x  2;^ -3^  yu  ;  sporophores  acicular, 
colourless,  about  as  long  as  the  spore :  B-spores  numerous,  filiform, 
curved  or  hooked,  15-20  x  1-1 1  ^,  mixed  with  the  A-spores. 

On  dead  branchlets  of  Acer  Pseiuloplatanus.  Stewarton,  Ayr- 
shire (Boyd).     Dec. 

The  pycnidium  of  Diaporthe  {Chorostate)  pustulata  Sacc,  which 
occurred  with  it  on  the  same  branchlets.  As  usual  with  the  pycnidia 
of  the  subgenus  Chorostate,  the  A-«pores  incline  towards  Fusicoccum. 
The  perithecia  were  in  groups  of  4-12,  erumpent  by  a  slit;  each  had 
a  rather  thick  slightly  protruding  pa])illate  and  umbilicate  ostiole,  and 
otherwise  agreed  exactly  with  Saceardo's  description  of  D.  pustulata  ; 
the  groups  were  surrounded  l)y  a  l)lack  line  which  penetrated  the 
wood.  The  ascospores  closely  resem])led  the  A-spores,  but  were 
larger,  constantly  4-guttulate,  and  slightly  constricted  at  the  septum. 
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269.  Phomopsis  sitbordinarta  Trav. 

A  large  quantity  of  this  was  gathered  on  Plantago  lanceolata  at 
Earlswood  Lakes  station,  in  October  last  year.  In  these  specimens 
the  B-spores  far  outnumbered  the  A-spores  which  occurred  in  the 
same  pycnidia ;  they  were  of  the  usual  character,  straight,  curved, 
flexuous,  bent,  or  hooked,  about  20-23  x  |-1  ^.  This  makes  another 
species  in  which  both  kinds  of  spores  have  been  found  ;  the  list  of 
such,  given  in  the  Keio  Bulletin,  1917,  p.  50,  must  now  be  increased 
by  the  following  : — 

Pliomojjsis  corticis. 
„  Eres. 

,,  pustulata. 

„  querceUa. 

,,  siihordinaria. 

Moreover  in  that  article,  p.  60,  it  was  stated  that  the  phenomena 
described  by  Diedicke,  dvie  to  the  parasitic  habit  of  this  species,  had 
not  been  observed  in  Britain.  Hardly  were  these  words  in  print  when 
they  became  untrue  :  the  exact  course  of  events  described  by  him  was 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  two  places  near  Birmingham.  The  curved 
peduncle  with  its  drooping  spike  was  very  noticeable,  and  has  since 
been  met  with  as  early  as  June  ;  the  pycnidia  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
curved  part  while  the  spike  and  the  lower  part  of  the  peduncle  are 
still  fresh  and  vigorous.  Evidently  one  of  tliose  things  to  be  found 
easily  when  one  knows  what  to  look  for.  The  following  species  of 
Phomopsis  may  noAV  be  regarded  as  parasitic  : — 

P.  ahietina,  on  Pinus,  etc.  (see  no.  271). 

P.  aucuhicola,  on  Aucuha. 

P.  corticis,  on  Rnhus. 

P.  Stewaftii,  on  Cosmos. 

P.  subordinaria,  on  Plantago. 

270.  Phomopsis  vepris  v.  Hohn.  Fragm.  Mykol.  no.  87,  p.  33. 

Plioma  vepris  Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  76. 

Pycnidia  gregarious,  small,  round,  immersed,  globose-depressed, 
blackish,  about  200  \x  diam.,  at  length  just  piercing  the  epidermis. 
Spores  fusoid,  5-7  x  1-1^  [x  ;  sporophores  crowded,  linear,  erect,  hardly 
longer  than  the  spore,  rising  from  a  yellowish  fertile  stratum. 

On  dead  stems  of  Pubus,  Eastham  Kake,  Cheshire  (Ellis).  The 
pycnidial  stage  of  Piaporthe  vepris  Fckl.  et  Nits.  The  pycnidia 
here  also  are  incomplete,  but  do  not  i-esemble  those  of  P.  corticis,  so 
that  it  seems  possible  that  the  two  species  are  different  in  spite  of 
their  similarity  ;  the  sporophores  especially  are  different.  The  British 
specimens  in  Herb.  Kew  under  this  name  do  not  belong  to  Phomojysis 
(see  Kew  Bulletin,  1917,  p.  71),  but  Dr.  Ellis's  certainly  are  correct. 

SCLEROPHOMA  Died. 

A  genus  resembling  Phoma  in  most  respects,  but  it  is  without 
an  ostiole  and  the  lower  part  of  the  pycnidium  is  filled  with  a  well- 
developed  stroma,  consisting  of  cells  similar  to  those  which  form  the 
mass  of  a  sclerotium.     There  are  no  sporophores,  the  spores  are  seated 
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directl}'  on  the  stroma ;  this  at  length  resolves  itself  into  a  mucilage 
in  which  the  spores  remain  embedded. 

It  seems  likely  that  several  species  now  classed  with  Plioma,  snch 
as  P.  enteroleuca  Saec,  will  turn  out  on  investigation  to  l)el()ng  to 
this  genus.  The  stroma  here  is  not  external  to  the  pycnidium,  as 
misconceived  by  Stevens. 

271.  ScLEROPHOMA  PTTiiYA  Died.  Pilz.  Brand,  ix.  2S0  (?  non 
y.  Hohn.  Fragm.  Mykol.  1909,  no.  402). 

Phoma  pithi/a  Sacc.  Mich.  i.  120 ;  Syll.  iii.  73. 

Plionia  GemhroB  Karst.  Fragm.  xxii.  p.  2. 

\  Phomopsis  pitliya  Lind,  Dan.  Fung.  1913,  p.  421  =  P//o;«rt  ahie- 
Una  Ilartig  (ISHH)  =  Pnsicoccum  ahietiiium  Frill.  &  Delacr. 

Sporonema  strohiliniim  var.  rconulonim  Vesterg.  Oefv.  K.  Vet. 
Ak.  Forh.  1897,  p.  45.     Sacc.  Syll.  xiv.  lOUO. 

Pycnidia  scattered  or  irregularly  gregarious,  covered  by  the  bark, 
then  semi-erumpent,  globose,  not  papillate  but  rounded  above  and 
mouthless,  300-500  /a  diam.,  at  length  nearly  superficial ;  contents 
whitish  ;  texture  thick,  rather  solid,  parenchymatous,  smoky-brown. 
Spores  at  first  obovoid,  6-7  x  2-2|  ^,  then  obovate-fusoid,  7-9  x  2^-3  jx, 
at  length  distinctly  fusoid,  acute  at  one  or  both  ends,  9-12  x  3-4  jx 
(or  even  5  ^^,  somethnes  guttulate,  generally  straight  but  sometimes 
inequilateral,  seated  directly  on  a  dense  mass  of  nearly  colourless  cells 
that  ultimately  become  reduced  to  a  mucus,  which  is  often  faintly 
tinged  with  brown  and  in  which  the  spores  are  embedded ;  no  definite 
sporophores.     (Tab.  550.  f.  3.) 

On  small  dead  branches  of  Plmis  sih^estris.  King's  Lyim  ( Plow- 
right)  ;  Cheshire  (KUis).  On  the  same,  Edgbaston  Botanic  Gardens, 
Hiriningliam.  Mar.-Apr.  Plowriglit's  specimens  were  sent  to  me  so 
long  ago  as  1881,  mixed  with  Caiianyiain  Abietis  Kehm,  but  remained 
uimoticed  till  this  year. 

Said  to  be  the  pycnidial  stage  of  Diaporthe  pithija  Sacc,  this 
species  has  been  placed  in  Phoniopsis,  to  which  our  specimens  certainly 
cannot  belong  on  account  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  remarkable  per- 
sistent sporophores  which  are  characteristic  of  that  genus.  For  the 
spores  are  seated  on  a  mass  of  cells  of  a  subsclerotioid  nature,  in  this 
respect  resembling  Plenodomus,  but  in  the  latter  the  selerotioid  cells 
do  not  resolve  themselves  into  mucus,  as  they  do  in  t^clerophoma. 

Photna  Cemhrae  Karst.  is  undoubtedly  the  young  state  of  the 
iidrrop}ioma,  before  the  spores  assume  the  fu.soid  form,  and  Phoma 
pithi/a  Sacc.  is  the  more  advanced  state.  Phomopsis  pithyn  Lind, 
with  its  synonyms,  cannot  be  the  same  fungus,  as  asserted  by  Lind ; 
the  species  classed  under  those  names  has  long  sporophores  and  is  a 
true  parasite,  doing  great  harm  to  numerous  Conifers  (^Abies,  Juni- 
pcrus,  Picea,  P/'nus,  Psei/dotsifffa),  but  the  Srlero2)homa,  so  far  as  at 
jjresent  known,  appears  to  l)e  only  sapro])hytic.  Phomopsis  pithya 
Lind  should  be  called  Phomopsis  abietiiut  (Ilartig). 

Sporonrtna  strobilinum  Desm.  has  very  similar  spores  (Tab.  550. 
f.  8),  V)ut  they  are  borne  on  long  subulate  or  filiform  often  branched 
sporophores,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pycnidium  at  last  falls  away, 
leaving  a  naked  disc.     Its   variety  ramulorinn  Vesterg.,  however,  is 
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certainly  a  form  of  the  Sclerophoma,  since  its  habitat  is  on  dead 
branches  of  Pine,  and  its  sporophores  are  expressly  described  as 
obsolete,  and  the  texture  assigned  to  the  pycnidium  is  that  of 
8clerop}ioma.  There  are  thus  two  similar  but  distinct  Fungi  occur- 
ring on  Pine — a  Sclerojyhoma  and  a  Sporonema,  and  in  all  probability 
a  third  species,  a  PJiomopsis  or  a  Fusicoccum,  similar  at  first  sight, 
but  differing  in  essential  characters. 

272.  DoTHioEELLA  FRAXiNEA  Sacc.  &  Roum.  Eel.  Lib.  iv.  90, 
f.  43.     Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  236. 

Pycnidia  subglobose,  clustei'ed,  erumpent,  subconfluent,  the  mass 
often  flattish  or  convex  or  mamillate  with  the  indistinct  ostioles,  black, 
up  to  h  mm.  diam.,  closely  surrounded  by  the  fragments  of  the  bark ; 
contents  whitish.  Spores  oblong-elliptic  or  subelavate,  sometimes 
inequilateral,  frequently  tapering  at  the  ends,  8-10  x  2-2|  /a  (12  x5  fj., 
Sacc),  rarely  with  an  indistinct  guttule  ;  sporophores  not  seen. 

On  bark  of  Ash.     Lichfield.     Feb.,  1887. 

The  spores  differ,  but  this  is  probal;)ly  merely  a  state  of  Saecardo's 
species.  Externally  it  exactly  resembles  Botryodiplodia  Fraxini,  of 
which  it  is  the  early  stage,  standing  to  it  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  Dotliiorella  pyrenophora  stands  to  Botryodiplodia  pyreno- 
phora.  This  relation  seems  to  be  parallel  to  that  which  the  species  of 
JUicrodiplodia  hold  to  those  of  Biplodia  on  the  same  hosts. 

273.  Cytospora  Myrtilli,  sp.  n. 

Conce]3taculis  sparsis,  minutis,  tectis,  dein  ostiolo  vel  disco  erum- 
pentibus,  nigrescentibus,  1-5  in  stromate  atro-cinereo  usque  GOO  (U 
diam.  congregatis,  nucleo  albo,  disco  minvito,  pruinoso,  cinereo-albido, 
ostiolis  atris,  saepius  non  proeminentibus,  pertuso.  Sporulis  allan- 
toideis,  curvulis,  4—41  x  |-1  /i,  sporophoris  confertis,  plerumque  sim- 
plicibus,  rectis,  30-40  x  1  /.i  suffultis. 

Hah.  in  ramulis  emortuis  Vaccinii  Myrtilli,  West  Kilbride, 
Ayrshire  (Boyd),  Mart.  1918. 

The  slightly  convex  pustules  of  the  cinereous  stroma  show  dark 
through  the  epidermis,  which  is  at  length  pierced  at  the  centre,  it  may 
be  by  a  simple  blackish  ostiole,  it  may  be  by  a  whitish  pruinose  disc  in 
which  lie  1-5  pierced  round  ostioles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOSEPH  ANDREWS  AND  HIS  HERBARIUM. 

(Continued  from  p.  261.) 

II.  The  Herbarium. 

By  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S. 

Andrews's  herbarium  consists  of  ten  fascicles,  the  first  seven  now 
in  Linnsean  order,  the  eighth  apparently  unarranged,  the  ninth  con- 
sisting of  Pteridophytes,  and  the  tenth  of  Cellular  Cryptogams. 
This  last  contains  the  series  of  "  Curious  sea  Plants  taken  between 
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Yarmouth  &  L}"!!  by  William  Paine  Botanist  in  January  I73f " 
mentioned  in  this  Journal  for  1904  (p.  299)  ;  and  the  second  fascicle 
includes  the  entire-leaved  variety  of  Lamium  jnirpuremn  L.,  for  which 
the  varietal  name  Andreivsiana  was  ])roposed  ( Journ.  Bot.  1908, 194). 
A  large  number  of  plants  bear  dated  labels  which  are  earlier  than 
the  first  printed  records  in  Hinds's  Flora  of  Si/Jfolk  ;  a  few  simi- 
larly antedate  Gibson's  Flora  of  Essex  (1S62)  :  in  these  cases  an 
asterisk  is  prefixed  to  the  locality.  Others  are  of  interest  because 
sent  by  Dale,  mentioned  by  Dillenius,  or  for  some  other  reason.  In 
the  following  enumeration  I  have  mostly  retained  the  names  on  the 
labels  and  have  added  modern  names;  the  vascular  plants  are 
ari-anged  according  to  the  British  Museum  List  of  British  Seed- 
Plants  and  Ferns  (1907).  The  modern  name  is  given  first  and 
any  other  comment  added  by  me  is  in  square  brackets.  The  plants 
of  Dale's  herbarium,  to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  are  in- 
corporated with  the  British  Collection  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

Thalictrum  flatum  L.  *Priorv  meadows,  Sudbury,  July 
1740. 

Myostjrus  mi>'Imus  L.  *In  a  field  adjoining  Highams  Wood, 
Cornard,  May  1,  1745  plentifully. 

Ka^'UNCulus  {Batrachium)  sj).  B.  aquatilis  Ger.  era.  829. 
E.  S.  3.  249  3. 

R.  circinatus  Sibth.  B.  aquaticus  alhus  circina  tis  tenuissime 
divisis  foliis,  fioribus  et  alis  longis  pedicvdis  innixis.  D.  Plukenet 
Aim.  311.  t.  55  f.  2.     R.  S.  3.  249.  5. 

R.  FLUITANS  Lam.  Banunciilo  sive  BoJyantliemo  aquatile 
alho  affine  Millefolium  maratriphyllum  fluitans.      R.  S.  3.  250.  6. 

R.  scELERAxrs  L. -  Banunculus  palustris  rotundifolius  Ger. 
emac.  962.     R.  Syn.  3.  249.  1. 

R.  ACRIS  L.  (An  Banunculus  rectus  nan  Bepens  fore  plena 
J.  B.  3.  p.  416.  Banunculus  prat ensis  erectus  acris  R.  S.  3.  248. 1.) 
I  gathered  it  in  my  garden  from  a  root  found  in  a  pasture  in  Sed- 
marsh,  Essex,  1750. 

R.  PARViFLORUS  L.  *By  the  roadside  between  Great  Cornard 
Church  and  the  Meer.     May' 20,  1743. 

Berberis  TULUARis  L.  Berberis  dumetorum  C.  B.  Pin.  454. 
R.  S.  3.  465.     Bipperidge.     *Clare  Castle,  27  Aug.  1745. 

Nymph.ea  alba  L.     Cornard  Mere. 

Papaver  LECOt^ii  Lamotte.  Papaver  laciniato  folio,  capitulo 
lonqiore  qlahro  sen  Arqemone  capitulo  longiore  glabro  R.  Syn.  3. 
309.     *Bulmer  [Essex],  June  1 1 ,  1744. 

P.  SOMNIFERUM  L.  On  Hedingham  Castle.  I  gathered  in  June  2, 
1722.  On  a  bank  by  the  roadside  on  Land  Beach  Common  l)y  Denne 
Abby  (as  I  road  from  Cambridge  to  Stretham  ferry)  where  it  grows 
in  great  plenty  for  a  mile  or  two  in  length.  [Babington  says  (Fl. 
Cambridgesh.  12-3)  "  Said  to  have  been  formerly  largely  cultivated 
in  the  Fens,  where  it  sometimes  comes  up  when  the  banks  are  deeply 
turned  over.  On  the  banks  of  the  closes  which  separate  Denny 
Abbey  from  the  Ely  road."] 

CoRTDALTS  CLAVicuLATA  DC.  *Assington  [Suff.l,  June  10, 
1748  and  Julv  15,  1745. 
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Radicula  Nastubtium-aqfaticum  Britt.  &  Rend.  *Cornard 
Mere  and  King's  Marsh.     [Suff.] 

Babbabea    veena    Aschers.       Barharea   foliis     minorihus    (^ 
fre  qua  lit  I  us  sinuatis     R.  S.  iii.    297.     *Ballingdon    Lime    Kiln-yard 
[Essex],  May  13,  1745. 

Ababis  scabba  AUioni.  Turritis  minor  foliosa  Pet.  H.  B. 
48.  2.  R.  Syn.  iii.  294.  4.  Abundantly  on  a  stone  wall  between 
Bath  and  Wells,  May  31,  1731,  Somersetshire.  [One  of  Dale's 
tickets.] 

A.  glabba  Bernhardi.     Ballingdon,  June  16,  1746. 

Cabdamine  hibsfta  L.  Watery  lane  between  Averston  [AI- 
phanstone]  Church  and  Lamash  Street,  Essex,  May  8,  1746.  [Appa- 
rently not  recorded  for  Essex  before  Gibson's  Flora  (1862).] 

C.  AMABA  L.  [Same  place  and  date.  Recorded  from  Braintree 
by  Ray,  Cat.  PI.  Angl.  (1670),  220.] 

Hbspeeis  matbonalis  L.  Brockly  Green,  from  Hartoft. 
April  27,  1744. 

Ebtsimum  cheieanthoides  L.  From  the  late  Mr.  Will.  Hol- 
man,  Norwhich  [sic]. 

Bbassica  campesteis  L.  |S-  Rap  a.  From  Mr.  Richard  Cook  of 
Halstead,  Essex.     May  30,  1750.     [No  doubt  a  mere  escape.] 

Camelina  satia^a  Fries.  Near  Bornum  in  Suffolk.  [This  species, 
probably  repeatedly  introduced  with  llax  seed  from  Russia,  occurs  not 
uncommonly  in  Essex  lields.] 

Thlaspi  abtense  L.  In  some  fields  by  Assington  Street,  Suffolk 
and  in  *Wisborough  Hill,  Gestingthorp  [Essex]  and  in  Cornard 
Mere,  1745. 

HuTCHiNSiA  PETEiEA  Ait.  Nasturtiolum  montanum  annuum 
tenuissime  divisum  D.  Robert.  R.  Syn.  iii.  304.  On  the  wall  by  the 
sheep  walk  at  Bristol  abundantly  w^here  I  gathered  the  seeds, 
Mav  26,  1731.  Bvit  lost  them  in  the  fire  at  Blandford,  June  4 
following.     [This  is  Dale's  ticket.     See  Journ.  Bot.  1883,  p.  228.] 

Teesdalea  nudicaults  Ait.  In  sandy  fields  by  the  Dovehouse 
Heney,  and  by  the  Moors,  Assington  [Suff.]  and  in  a  field  called  old 
field  hj  Bi'ake  hill  Bulmur  [Essex]  and  elsewhere. 

Lepidium  campestbe  Ait.  By  Wormingford  Church,  Essex, 
June  21,  1743,  and  Cornard  [Suff.]. 

L.  EUDEEALE  L.  TJilaspi  minus  Ger.  204.  Ger.  emac.  262. 
R.  S.  3,  p.  303.  In  the  yard,  Sudbury,  July  28,  1762,  where  the  coals 
lye.  [This  is  the  last  dated  entry  in  the  herbarium.  Hind  gives 
*'  Dillenius,  1724 "  as  the  earliest  Suffolk  record ;  but  this  I  am 
unable  to  trace.  The  earliest  Essex  record  is  Ray,  Cat.  PI.  Angl. 
(1670)  296,  for  Maldon.  Hill  writes  under  the  name  "Narrow 
leaved  Cress.  Nasturtium  sylvestre  Osyi'idis  folio  C.  Bauhin," 
"common  by  road-sides  in  Essex"  (Brit.  Herbal  (1756),  268.] 

Cakile  mabitima  Scopoli.  Ernca  marina  Ger.  emac.  Yar- 
mouth in  Norfolk  and  between  the  Town  and  the  Cliff  at  Harwich. 
[Recorded  from  (^anvey  Island  by  Blackstone  in  1746  and  figured  in 
English  Botany  from  a  Southend  specimen  sent  by  Edward  Forster 
in  i794.] 
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Reseda  lutea  L.     *Ballingdon  limekiln  [Essex],  6  July,  1.744. 

Helianthemum  CiiAM^ECTSTUS  Miller.  *Balling-don  Hills  [Essex],- 
June  10,  1743.     Flore  luteo  et  fl.  albo. 

PoLTtiALA  VULGARIS  L.  *0u  the  Boggs  at  foot  of  Link  hills, 
Maplestead  [Essex],  May  27,  174G. 

Fraxkenia  l.evis  L.  In  Landguard  Fort  yard  and  in.  Mersey 
Island.  [In  Dale's  Herbarium  is  a  specimen  from  Mersea  dated 
1732.] 

DiANTHJS  Armeria  L.     *B:illingd()n  [Essex],  July  11,  1740. 

D.  Caryophtllus  L.  Priory  Courtyard,  Sudl)iuy,  July  29, 
1745,  and  on  a  wall  at  Leverington  nr.  Wisbeach.  [This  Cambridge- 
shire locality  is  recorded  l)y  Relhan  and  Jjabington.] 

I).  DEFiTOiDES  L.   Peckham  field  in  Southwark  [Surrey],  1711. 

Silene  anCtLTCA  L.  *Cornard  &  Chilton,  July,  1738,  and  Little 
Chappie  field,  Ballingdon.  [Hind's  first  record  is  "Sir  J.  Culluni, 
1773."  It  is  recorded  from  Colchester  in  Parkinson's  T/uuitruiii, 
(1640),  p.  640,  and  from  Essex,  on  Dale's  authority,  in  It.  Syn.  as 
Z,i/chnis  sylvestrisjlore  albo  miiiimo  Hist.  nost.  II.  p.  998.  The 
specimen  in  Dale's  herbarium  is  from  "  Maplestead  Magna,  between 
Halstead  and  Hedingham  Sible."] 

S.  Otites  Wibel.  Li/chiils  viscosn  flare  muscosa  R.  S.  3.  340.  15. 
Spanish  Campion.  I  found  it  going  up  the  Hill  from  Tudnuui 
[Tuddenham]  towards  Barton  Mills  and  afterwards  beyond  Barton 
Mills  up  the  hill  where  the  Ahrotaniim  campestre  S^ArtemUia  cam- 
pesh'is  L.]  grows.  [This  locality  was  one  of  Willisel's,  but  is 
recorded  by  a  Mr.  Sare  in  Plow's  Phytolo^ia  (1G50),  86,  and  by 
Churchill  Babington  in  Hind's  Flora.] 

S.  AMCENA  Huds.     Yarmouth,  Norf.  and  Mersey  I.,  Eissex  [n.d.]. 

Sagina  nodosa  Fenzl.  Alsine  j^ntiistris  foliis  teuuisslmis  sew 
Snxifraga  palustris  AnrjUca  R.  S.  3.  350.  *Cornard  mere.  26  Aug. 
1746. 

MiNUARTiA  tenuifolta  Hiern.  *Ballingdon  [Essex]  and  Friar's 
Cause  wall,  Sudbury,  1721. 

Stellaria  graminea  L.  Alsine  loiKjifoUa  idicjinosis proveniens 
locis  R.  S.  3.  347-     *In  the  sandy  lane  by  Stebings  Bulmur. 

Myosoton  aquaticum  Moench.  Alsine  major  repens  perennis  J.  B. 
R.S.  347.4.     Brundon  HalL 

Cerastium  viscosum  L.  An  3  Alsine  liirsufa  Mi/osofis  lati- 
folia  prcecocior  R.  S.  3.  348.     *Kittindon  hills  [Suft'.],  April,  1745. 

C.  YULOATUM  L.  [Under  the  same  name.]  Boggy  ground  at 
Cornard  Mere  and  Kittindon  hills. 

C.  SEMiDECAffDRUM  L.  Cerustiuni  hirsntum  minus  parvo  flore 
R.  S.  3.  348.  *Grreat  Cornard  Churchyard,  April  20,  1744,  and 
*Ballingdon  Hall. 

C.  AUVENSE  L.  Caryoplii/llus  huloslcus  arvensis fl .  majore  C.  B. 
R.  S.  3.  348.  1.     Between  Gogmagog  and  Haverhill. 

Ar-siNE  RUBRA  Crautz.  Speryula  j/iirpi/ rea  li.  S.  ^.liol.  *In 
the  Broomfield  ride  through  from  the  Hole  farm  to  the  Hill.  June  11, 
1745. 
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A.  MARGiNATA  L.  H.  G.   Reicheubach.      Ahine  spergula  facie 

media  R.  S.  3.  351.     *Mersey  Island. 

ScLEBANTHUS  PERENNis  L.  Kiiawel  incmiumflore  majoreperenne 
R.  S.  B.  160.  2.     Sandy  ground  by  Thetford,  Norfolk.     June. 

MoNTiA  FONTANA  L.  *In  a  field  of  rye  near  Sheepcoat  in  Henny 
[Essex].     April  25,  1745. 

Malva  moschata  L.  Wormingford  Mill  [Essex].  June  21, 
1743. 

TiLiA  PLATTPHTLLOS  Scop.     R.  S.  3.  473.  3. 

T.  EUROP.iiA  L.  iNTEBMEDTA  DC.  R.  S.  3.  473.  1.  Buliuur 
vicarage.  July  13,  1744.  [Recoi'ded  for  Essex  by  Turner,  Herbal, 
ii.  153  ;  but  probably  not  native.     See  Ray,  Hist.  PI.  ii,  1694.] 

T.  CORDATA  Miller  R.  S.  3.  473.  2.  Brunden  Wood.  July  25, 
1744.     [Possibly  indigenous  in  Nortb  Essex.] 

Hypericum  htimifusum  L.     Babery  Heath.     June  14,  1745. 

H.  PULCHRUM  L.     *Cornard.     July  9,  1744. 

H.  elodes  L.  Between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  Aug.  1725,  and 
Gamlingay  sinks,  Cambridgeshire.  [The  latter  bog  was  drained  in 
1843  :   V\.  Cambridge,  44.  J 

Geranium  pratense  L.  *Bulmur  and  "Water  Belchamp  plenti- 
fully.    [Essex.] 

'G.  sanguineum  L.  In  the  Devil's  Ditch  and  on  the  banks 
beyond  Stetchworth  Gap.     1711. 

G.  MOLLE  L.  fl.  albo.  Roadside  between  Sudbury  and  Bures. 
June  3,  1754. 

G.  PUsiLLUM  L.  *Ballingdon,  May  18,  1743.  [There  is  no 
Essex  record  prior  to  Gibson's  Flora,  1862.] 

Erodium  cicutarium  L'Herit.     *Great  Cornard.     July  2,  1745. 

LiNUM  PERENNE  L.     Gogmagog  Hills. 

Radiola  linoides  Roth.  *I  gathered  it  in  Sept.  1711  going  up 
the  hill  fr.  Barton  Mills  to  the  place  Avhere  t\vQ  Ahrotanum  campestre 
grows.      [See  under  Silene  Otites.'\ 

RiiAMNUs  CATHARTicus  L.  soluf/vtis  Ger.  em.  1337.  Park.  243. 
R.  S.  3.  466.     *Gallow  Hill,  Suffolk. 

R.  Frangula  L.  Alnus  nigra  haccifera  R.  S.  3.  465.  *Colledge 
Wood,  Middleton  [Essex].     Aug.  15,  1745. 

Ulex  minor  Roth.  R.  S.  3.  475.  2.  Heath  near  Northampton. 
Michaelmas,  1745. 

Genista  anglica  L.  Oenista  minor  Aspalathoides  R.  S,  3.  475. 
*Cornard  Heath  plentifully.     May  23,  1754.- 

Ononis  repens  L.  /3.  maritima  Dum.  Yariiiouth  between  town 
and  fort.  Aug.  1725.  [This  form,  Anonis  jJ^'oci/iiibens  maritima 
nostras  foh'is  Iiirsiitie pi/bescentibus,  is  recorded  from  Yarmouth  by 
J.  Sherard,  R.  Syn.  3.  332.] 

Medicago  palcata  L.     In  the  Windmill  Pitt.   [?  Sudbury.] 
M.  ARABICA  Huds.     *St.  Gregory's  Croft  [Suf£.]  opposite  to  the 
Papping  House.     June  15,  1745. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Hatbeech  A.ND  Hornbeam.  The  late  Dr.  John  Nisbet  Avrites 
{British  Forest  Trees,  p.  272  (1893))  : — "  The  Hornbeam  is  described 
as  being  indigenous  from  the  south-west  of  France  eastwards  across 
central  and  eastern  Europe  to  Persia,  northwards  to  England  and 
Ireland  (but  not  Scotland)  and  the  southern  portion  of  Sweden,  and 
southwards  to  lower  Italy  and  Oreece.  The  evidence  of  historical 
records  goes,  however,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  originally  among  the 
forest  trees  of  England,  but  was  introduced  from  the  Continent  before 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century."  Few  British  botanists  will,  I 
think,  doubt  the  indigenous  character  of  the  tree.  Even  Mr.  Dunn, 
who  is  generally  prone  to  class  plants  as  aliens,  says  {Alien  Flora 
of  Britain,  p.  173)  : — "  A  native  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of 
England,  and  perhajss  in  a  few  places  fm'ther  north  and  west,  but  far 
more  common  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  as  a  planted  tree  "  ; 
while  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Henrj^  seem  to  accept — as  did  Hooker  in  the 
Student's  Flora — the  evidence  accumulated  by  Hewett  Watson,  and 
to  consider  it  as  truly  wild  from  Kent  and  Dorset  to  Stafford  and 
Norfolk — a  distribution  quite  in  keeping  with  that  on  the  Continent. 
As  Trimen  and  Dyer  say  {Flora  of  Middlesex,  p.  265),  Hornbeam 
"  formed  a  large,  perhaps  the  chief  part  of  the  ancient  forest  on  the 
clay  north  of  London,  of  which  Enfield  Chase  was  the  remains ;  it  is 
still  the  chief  tree  in  many  pai-ts  of  Epping  Forest";  and  1  have  seen 
the  tree  growing  with  every  appearance  of  wildness  over  most  of  the 
area  just  stated.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  earlier  mention  of  it  in 
English  botanical  literature  than  Gerard's  Serhall  (1597),  p.  1296, 
where  he  says  "  the  Hornbeame  tree  grows  plentifully  in  North- 
amptonshire, also  in  Kent  by  Gravesend,  where  it  is  commonly  taken 
for  a  kind  of  Elme " ;  and  I  know  of  no  early  reference  to  it  in 
general  English  literature,  though,  perhaps,  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
tree  is  in  all  countries  confused  by  the  unscientific  with  others,  beech, 
elm  or  hazel,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  absence  of  such  allusions. 
I  have,  however,  just  come  across  a  piece  of  folk-lore  which  affords, 
I  think,  some  valuable  evidence.  In  S.  Graveson's  The  Chalfont 
Country  (Homeland  Association,  1904),  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Summers  in 
an  Introduction  (p.  13)  writes  : — "  On  the  eastern  side  [of  the 
Chilterns]  the  Hornbeam,  locally  called  '  hay  beech  '  is  plentiful,  as  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Hertford."  That  this  name  was  still  well- 
known  as  a})plicable  to  the  Hornbeam  I  confirmed  by  enquiry  from 
the  first  hedger  and  ditcher  I  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chalfonts  ;  l)ut  was  sur])rised  to  find  that  the  only  reference  to  it  in 
Britten  and  Holland's  dictionary  of  Enylish  Plant  Names  (p.  246) 
was  "A  variety  of  Fay  its  sylvatica  L. — '  Thei'e  are  some  trees  in  our 
woods  with  a  rougher  bark,  which  the  woodmen  call  Hay  Beech.' 
Mart.  Mill.''''  I  l)elieve  this  "  rough-barked  beech  "  to  be  merely  the 
hearsay  repetition  of  some  unscientific  j^erson's  observation  of  the 
Hornbeam ;  but  the  present  interest  is  the  name.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  unlike  the  German  hainhiiche,  the  thicket  beech;  but  hay — in 
combination  in  English  words  seems  always  to  be  the  old  English 
haga,  hedge,  as  in  Haymaiden  and  Iled^emaiden,  both  names  for 
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Ncpeta  Gleclioma  Benth.  ;  Hay  thorn,  which  Britten  and  Holland 
give  for  Ilatvthorn  ;  and  Ilayrijf  for  Gdliinn  Aparine  L.  Such  a 
name  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  acquired  by  a  plant  in  England 
after  the  Norman  conquest  or  anywhere  near  "  the  close  of  the 
iiiteenth  century." — G.  S.  Boulger. 

Latiiyrus  Armitageanus  and  Oxalts  Darvalliana.    In  Index 

Kewensis  these  plants  stand  respectively  as 

'■^  Lai  In/ run  Armiiaqeanus    Knowles   &    Westc.    Fl.    Cabinet,    iii. 
'(1840')  [1889]  81  =  nervosus." 

"  Oxalis  Darvalliana  Knowles  &  Westc.  iii.  1840.  5." 
In  this  Journal  for  1901  (p.  97)  I  pointed  out  that  the  former  was 
published  at  an  earlier  date  and  suggested  that  Westcott  was  the 
authority  for  the  species :  it  may  be  worth  while  to  set  the  matter 
beyond  doubt,  and  to  show  that  the  Oxalis  also  rests  on  the  same 
authority.  It  appears  from  notes  in  Loudon's  Gardener' s  Magazine 
(ix.  525  &  526 ;  1835)  that  both  plants  were  published  by  Frederick 
"Westcott — Loudon's  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  West."  was 
corrected  by  David  Cameron  {op.  cit.  689) — in  Aris's  Birmingham 
Gazette  for  May  IS,  1835:  they  were  grown  in  the  garden  of  the 
Birminglmm  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  Westcott 
was  a  secretary,  and  commemorated  "  the  late  lamented  Secretary, 
Dr.  Darwall,  and  the  Treasurer,  the  late  Mr.  [James]  Armitage,  both 
of  whom  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  science  of  Botany,  and  with 
whom  the  Society  may  be  said  to  have  originated."  The  newspaper 
notices,  of  course,  cannot  be  regarded  as  publication  ;  but  Loudon 
{I.  c.)  adapts  and  amplifies  the  descriptions,  which  may  date  from  the 
Magazine.  The  reduction  of  L.  Armitageanus  is  doubtless  accurate  ; 
the  Oxalis,  for  which  no  equivalent  is  given  in  Ind.  Kew.,  may,  I 
think,  be  referred  without  doubt  to  O.  versicolor  L.,  of  which  it  was 
originally  considered  a  variety.  The  date  "  1840"  is  inaccurate — the 
numbers  of  the  Floral  Cabinet  are  dated :  the  history  of  the  two 
species  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Lathyrus  Armitageanus  Westcott  ex  Loud.  Gard.  Mag.   ix.  325 
(1835)  ;  ex  Maund,  Bot.  Cab.  vi.  n.  525  (1836)  ;  Fl.  Cab.  iii. 
81,  t.  110  (Aug.  1839)  =  L.  nervosus  Lam. 
Oxalis  Darvalliana  Westcott  ex  Loud.  1.  c.  p.  325;   Fl.  Cab.  iii. 
5,  t.  93  (March,  1839)  =  0.  versicolor  L. 

James  Britten. 

Calamintha  Acinos  Clairv.  In  this  Journal  for  1915.  p.  217 
I  suggested  tentatively  that  C  Acinos  Clairv.  and  C  arvensis  Lamk, 
are  different  species,  basing  my  opinion  upon  a  series  of  plants  of 
C.  Acinos  from  limestone  rocks  in  the  Bristol  and  N.  Somerset  dis- 
trict, and  upon  a  series  of  C.  arvensis  from  diffei-ent  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  from  Surrey.  The  matter  is  still  under  investigation, 
but  1  may  already  add  that  although  the  smaller  annual  plant  of 
arable  fields  and  dry  rubbly  places  has  long  been  known  in  j^arts  of 
•Somerset,  I  had  never  seen  that  form  in  this  county  until  August  12 
this  year.  When  cycling  from  my  work  on  the  ridge  between  Cleve- 
<lon  and  Clifton  I  noticed  a  specimen  on  the  edge  of  the  road  at  the 
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top  of  Tickenham  Hill  at  alwut  500  feet.  A  field  of  oats  adjoining 
,was  being  cut,  and  a  week  later  I  found  quantities  of  the  plant 
.(associated  with  Prunella,  A.renaria  serpyllifolia,  etc.)  in  the  near 
corner  of  the  field.  Examination  of  specimens  confirms  my  opinion 
that  this  annual  late-fiowering  plant  is  different  from  the  larger  and 
jnore  shrubby  Calamint  of  limestone  rocks  about  Clifton,  where  this 
year  it  began  to  bloom  the  first  week  in  May  and  has  long  since 
withered  up.  As  early  as  March  16th  I  gathered  and  dried  good 
foliage  specimens  with  erect  woody  spikes  of  last  year's  flowering 
stems,  clearly  showing  the  plant  is  not  annual  at  Clifton  Down.  On 
April  ISth  I  sent  a  rooted  specimen  or  two  from  Bristol  to  the  late 
Mr.  Hunnybun,  of  which  he  fortunately  made  a  drawing  a  week  or 
two  later.  Part  of  one  of  these  specimens  I  dried  because  of  its  large 
leaves,  some  of  which  are  13  mm.  wide,  though  the  plant  was  excep- 
tionally leafy.  However,  a  point  of  distinction  not  hitherto  mentioned 
is  that  the  leaves  of  G.  arvensis  are  usually  distinctly  smaller  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  Bristol  plant.  The  larger  size  of  the 
corolla  and  leaves  of  C.  Acinos  brings  it  very  near  to  O.  alpina,  a 
somewhat  variable  species  with  more  purple  (i.  e.  less  blue)  flowers. 
Schinz  and  Keller,  who  place  all  the  Swiss  and  British  Calamints 
in  Satureia,  mention  that  in  Acinos  the  calyx-teeth  are  connivent 
and  close  the  entrance  after  fertilization,  whereas  in  alpina  the  calyx 
remains  open. — H.  S.  Thompson. 

EuoNrMUS  EiTEOP-i;us  L.  It  was  Scopoli  who  divided  ^2/o?ij/»M?/s 
f'uropceus  of  Linne  into  two  distinct  species — E.  latifolius  Scop. 
and  E.  vulgaris  Scop,  Although  E.  latifolius  is  sometimes  seen  in 
shrubberies  and  gardens,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  noted  in  the 
"  wild  "  state  in  Britain.  In  August  I  saw  two  bushes  of  it  under 
'Scots  Pine  and  Oak  in  a  wood  I  was  valuing  on  Tickenham  Hill, 
N.  Somerset.  The  kee])er  thinks  it  was  not  introduced  by  man  ; 
but  it  may  owe  its  origin  there  to  birds.  It  differs  from  the 
common  Spindle-tree  in  its  larger  and  broader  leaves  (the  largest  are 
5x2^  inches)  which  are  markedly  veined  beneath;  by  its  ]Hirplish 
flowers,  5-10  in  a  cyme,  rounder  petals  ;  and  by  its  larger  and  flatter 
and  much  winged  capsules,  which  already  by  August  5th  had  seeds 
enveloped  in  a  similar  beautiful  orange-coloured  arillus  to  that  of  the 
common  Spindle-tree.  In  this  wood  and  some  neighbouring  ones  the 
common  Spindle-tree  is  abundant ;  and  I  have  observed  that  whereas 
the  young  branches  of  a  third  to  half  an  inch  diameter  are  remark- 
ably quadrangular  and  ridged,  the}^  become  round  when  a  little 
older,  and  are  always  round  when  q^uite  young  and  small.  Tlie 
shoots  of  E.  latifolius  are,  I  believe,  never  square.  Marshall  Ward 
pointed  out  ( Trees,  i.  94)  that  the  Spindle-tree  is  one  of  very  few 
trees,  shrubs,  or  other  woody  plants  in  which  "  we  find  the  true 
epidermis  persist  beyond  a  few  months  on  the  twigs,"  without  "  the 
foi-niation  of  corky  or  other  coverings  on  the  older  twigs,  branches 
and  stems." — H.  S.  Thompson. 
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REVIEW. 

Medicinal  Herbs  and  Poisonous  Plants.  By  Datid  Ellts,  D.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  F.ll.S.E,  Fcap  8vo,  pp.  xi,  179 ;  103  illustrations. 
Blackie  &  Son.     2s.  dd.  net. 

In  this  attractive  little  volume,  Dr.  David  Ellis,  of  the  Royal 
Technical  College,  Glasgow,  has  given  us  a  simple  account,  both  from 
the  botanical  and  economic  points  of  view,  of  the  principal  native 
and  cultivated  plants  used  in  medicine.  He  devotes  two  chapters  to 
floral  structure  and  physiology,  basing  the  former  upon  familiar  types 
and  under  the  latter  head  discussing  the  various  products :  these  are 
followed  by  chapters  in  which  the  plants  are  systematically  arranged 
and  their  properties  described.  Special  instruction  is  given  as  to 
collecting  for  medicinal  purposes — a  subject  of  much  imjwrtance  at 
the  j^resent  time  :  occasionally  hints  of  practical  importance  are  given, 
as  when  the  growing  of  Mustard  is  referred  to  :  "  most  of  our  supplies 
came  from  the  Continent,  indicating  that  we  had  not  attended 
sufficiently  to  the  cultivation."  Some  of  the  more  important  species 
are  described  at  length,  and  the  characteristics  of  others  are  given  : 
we  think  that  this  feature  might  be  extended  at  the  expense  of  infor- 
mation which  is  of  little  value  :  e.  g.  Si  fuller  description  of  Corian- 
drum  (p.  93) — of  which  we  are  only  told  that  it  has  white  flowers,  no 
reference  being  made  to  the  curiously  unpleasant  odour  of  the  whole 
plant — might  usefully  replace  the  unnecessary  warning  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  that  Carum  Carvi  "  must  not  be  confused  with"  C.  verti- 
cillatum  and  C.  Pulhocastanum. 

Here  and  there  are  statements  to  which  we  should  demur — e.  g.  that 
Cicufa  virosa  is  "  superlicially  not  unlike  Hemlock  "  (p.  83).  The 
Pedicularis  of  pastures  is  not  sylvatica  but  palustris,  and  we  should 
not  regard  Melampgrum  pratense  as  a  "pasture  plant"  (pp.  102, 
103)  :  folk  see  colour  so  differently  that  perhaps  Colckicum  may 
appear  "rose-coloured"  to  some  (p.  21).  The  general  cultivation  of 
Chenojjodiiim  Bonus-Henricus  in  Lincolnshire  might  have  been 
mentioned.  We  are  surprised  to  find  no  reference  to  Hypericum, 
from  at  least  two  species  of  which  a  healing  ointment  is  made  in 
country  districts,  nor  are  the  consolidating  properties  of  Comfrey 
indicated  :  it  seems  likely  that  popular  rustic  remedies  would  repay 
investigation.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  somewhat  puzzling  state- 
ment, such  as  that  "  many  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  from  the 
leaves  [of  Foxglove]  being  eaten  in  mistake  for  the  leaves  of  other 
plants — e.g.  the  Borage"  (p.  97)  ;  do  people  eat  Borage  leaves  ? 

The  book  is  admirably  printed,  though  we  think  black  t^^pe  might 
with  advantage  have  been  more  extensively  employed,  and  is  singularly 
free  from  misprints  :  we  note  "■  Patienta'"  (p.  47)  and  "  (S'celeratus  " 
and  "  *S'coparius  "  (the  former  thrice).  A  useful  appendix  gives  lists 
of  herbs  of  which  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  and  roots  are  wanted,  and 
which  "  from  considerations  either  of  patriotism  or  profit  should  be 
grown  in  this  country  " ;  and  there  is  a  good  index. 

The  numerous  illustrations,  which  Dr.  Ellis,  who,  with  his  wife, 
is  responsible  for  them,  modestly  (and  indeed  incorrectly)  calls 
"  diagrams,"  demand  a  special  word  of  praise  ;  all  are  good  and  some— 
e.g.  the  Coltsfoot  (p.  143)— are  excellent. 
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Clarej^ce  BiCKJfELL,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  mountain 
residence  in  Italy  on  July  17,  was  born  in  1842  in  a  beautiful  house 
at  Heme  Hill,  then  a  charming  neighbourhood :  his  father,  Elhanan 
Bicknell,  was  a  wealthy  city  merchant  and  a  friend  and  patron  of 
Turner.  From  a  very  early  age  Clarence  had  a  great  love  of  Howers, 
which  he  collected  and  painted.  Educated  at  private  schools,  he 
went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  :  later 
he  took  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  subsequently  became 
curate  at  St.  Paul's,  Walworth,  then  a  centre  of  advanced  Anglicanism, 
where  for  many  years  he  worked  amongst  the  jioor  with  great  zeal  and 
success.  After  this  Bicknell  joined  an  Anglican  community  at  Stoke 
in  Shropshire  ;  when  this  broke  up  in  1879  he  went  to  Bordighera,  where 
for  two  3'ears  he  was  chaplain  to  the  English  visitors  ;  here  he  bought  a 
house  and  settled  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  giving  up  clerical  work  in 
favour  of  scientific  and  artistic  pursuits.  In  188-5  Bicknell  published 
a  quarto  volume  on  the  Floweriiir/  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  Riviera 
and  neighhouring  3Ioi/nfains,  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested  by 
J.  T.  Moggridge's  Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  Menfone  (1864), 
whose  author  had  exhorted  others  to  follow  his  example.  The  book 
contains  80  plates,  two  or  three  species  being  figured  on  each,  the 
subjects  being  selected  from  the  1100  drawings  which  Bicknell  had 
made — many,  however,  being  redrawn  ;  they  are  accompanied  by  good 
descriptions,  the  provenance  of  the  specimens  figured  being  stated.  A 
second  series  was  projected  but  not  published  ;  many  of  his  drawings 
were  lent  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  for  his  Floioering  Plants  of  the 
Riviera,  but  the  small  scale  on  which  these  are  reproduced  does  scant 
justice  to  the  originals.  In  1896  Bicknell  published  a  Flora  of 
Bordighera  and  San  Beino,  which  contains  excellent  original  notes. 
In  the  summer  he  was  accustomed  to  i-eside  in  a  delightfully  situated 
house  in  Val  Casterino  above  S.  Dalmazzo  di  Tenda  ;  here  he  found 
an  extensive  series  of  prehistoric  i-ock  drawings,  on  which  he  pub- 
lished a  volume.  Bicknell  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  every- 
thing that  could  advance  the  social  welfare  of  the  Bordighera ;  he 
established  a  museum  which  he  left  to  the  Commune,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  general  collection  of  European  plants,  which  goes  to  the 
Istituto  Botanico  di  Genova  to  which  during  his  lifetime  he  had 
been  a  generous  contributor. 

H.  A.  A.  Van  dee  Lek  has  recently  issued  an  account  in  Dutch 
and  French  of  the  Verticillose  of  Cucumber  {OnderzeeJcingen  over 
Tracheomycoeen  :  Be  Verticilliose  van  den  Komkommer).  It  is  a 
disease  due  to  the  attack  of  the  soil  fungus  VerticiUium  alho-atrum, 
known  also  as  a  pest  of  potatoes ;  the  fungus  penetrates  the  vascular 
tissue  from  the  root,  and  only  becomes  noticeable  when  it  passes  to 
the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  leaf.  Van  der  Lek  considers  that 
the  cultivation  of  immune  varieties  of  the  host  plant  is  the  only 
method  of  treatment  that  promises  success.  The  pani])hlet  is  well- 
illustrated.  The  pamphlet  is  issued  mider  the  auspices  of  tlie  Land- 
bouwhoogeschool  by  H.Vecnman,  Wageninen. 
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The  very  handsome  series-  of  volumes  entitled  The  Bradley 
Bibliography — "  a  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Woody  Plants  of 
the  World  published  before  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  : 
compiled  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Sprao-iie  Sargent  by  Alfred  Kehder  "■ — has  been 
completed  by  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume,  which  is  devoted  to 
an  index  of  avithors  and  titles  and  a  subject  index.  Vols.  i.  and  ii. 
(1911-12)  are  devoted  to  Dendrology;  vol.  iii.  (1915)  to  Arbori- 
culture and  the  Economic  Properties  of  Woody  Plants;  vol.  iv.  (1914), 
to  Forestry.  The  fact  that  they  are  printed  at  the  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  sufficient  indication  that  they  are  in  every  way 
admirably  produced. 

The  Journal  of  Genetics  issued  in  August  (vol.  vii.  n.  4)  contains 
papers  by  A.  St,  Clair  Caporn  on  "  The  Inheritance  of  Tight  and 
Loose  Paleae  in  Avena  nuda  Crosses,"  on  "  An  Experiment  to  deter- 
mine the  Heredity  of  Early  and  Late  Ripening  in  an  Oat  Cross  "  and 
'*  On  a  Case  of  Permanent  Variation  in  the  Glume  Lengths  of  Ex- 
tracted Parental  Types  and  the  Inheritance  of  Purple  Colour  in  the 
Cross  Triticum  polonicumx,  T.  elohoni''^  (with  two  plates).  There  is 
also  a  "  Report  on  Tests  of  Self- Sterility  in  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Apples,"  prepared  by  Ida  Sutton. 

The  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (Botany,  xliv.  no.  297  : 
Sept.  12)  contains  a  paper  by  Prof.  Herdman  on  the  distribution  of 
certain  Diatoms  and  Copepoda  thi'oughout  the  year,  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
with  numerous  illustrations ;  and  the  "  Notes  on  Calamopitys  "  by 
Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  of  which  an  abstract  appeared  in  this  Journal  for 
January  (p.  29). 

That  plant-names  are  often  misapplied  is  generally  known,  at  any 
rate  to  botanists,  but  it  is  not  often  that  one  finds  so  striking  an 
instance  as  is  furnished  by  Sir  Herbert  Warren  in  his  preface  to  Good 
Stories  from  Oxford  and  Camhridge,  by  Mr.  Selby  Henrey.  These 
stories  largely  partake  of  the  nature  of  what  are  termed  *'  chestnuts," 
and  we  had  hoped  that  Sir  Herbert  would  have  thrown  some  light  on 
the  modern  application  of  the  term  :  but  he  only  says  :  "  How  the  chest- 
nut came  to  be  the  emblem  of  an  old  and  good  story  seems  uncertain : 
the  invention  or  application,  like  many  others,  apjiears  to  be  trans- 
atlantic." What  he  does  make  quite  clear,  however,  is  that  he  con- 
siders the  chestnut  and  the  horse-chestnut  identical  !  He  begins  by 
a  description  of  the  latter,  and  goes  on  to  say":  "  The  chestnut  fruit 
has  many  uses.  Some  are  sweet  and  edible  by  nature,  others  hard 
and  indigestible.  Boys  fight  with  these  ...  it  has  lately  been 
discovered  that  it  is  valuable  not  only  for  peace  but  for  war"  !  This 
is  no  place  for  examining  Mr.  Henrey's  chestnuts,  some  of  which  have 
been  spoiled  in  his  cooking ;  but  the  confusion  indicated  above  by  a 
man  of  Sir  Herbert  Warren's  rank  seems  worth  a  note. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  on  Sept.  3,  at  the  age  of  86,  of 
James  Eustace  Bagnall,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  given  in 
our  next  issue. 
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EDWARD  ALEXANDER  NEWELL  ARBER. 

(1870-1918.) 
(With  Portrait  after  a  Drawing  by  Janet  Robertson.) 

On  his  father's  side  Edward  Alexander  Newell  Arber  was  descended 
from  East  Anglian  and  Welsh  stocks,  while  his  mother's  extraction 
was  entirely  Scottish.  His  father's  mother,  Eleanor  Newell,  traced 
her  descent,  according  to  family  tradition,  from  a  Jersey  sailor 
wrecked  in  Cardigan  Bay,  whose  name  "  Noel  "  became  corrupted  into 
"Newell."  From  both  sides  Newell  Arber  derived  a  love  of  books. 
His  father.  Professor  Edward  Arber,  D.Litt.(Oxon.),  of  Mason's 
College,  Birmingham,  published  numerous  reprints  of  the  w^orks  of 
the  less  accessible  English  writers,  at  a  time  when  such  reprints  were 
almost  unknown.  He  married  Marion,  the  daughter  of  another 
publisher,  Alexander  Murray  of  Glasgow.  There  was  evidently  a 
scientific  bent  in  Mrs.  Arber's  family  which  came  out  strongly  in  her 
uncle.  Dr.  John  Sutherland  (1808-1891)  who  did  pioneer  work  as  a 
sanitarian,  and  was  appointed  head  of  the  Commission  sent  out  by 
Palmerston  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  British  troops  in  the 
Crimea. 

Newell  Arber's  early  life  was  a  constant  battle  against  the  ill- 
health  resulting  from  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  when  he  was  fifteen  it  became  necessary  to  send  him  to  Davos, 
where  he  spent  two  seasons.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  his  love  of  the  Alps  and  alpine  flowers  ;  his  first  summer 
in  Switzerland  left  him,  as  he  wrote,  "  wedded  to  Botany  with  a  con- 
suming passion."  This  passion  was  fostered  by  twenty-live  subse- 
quent visits  to  Switzerland  supplemented  by  one  expedition  to  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  where  he  went  in  order  to  examine  a  slightly  different 
mountain  flora.  His  studies  of  alpine  vegetation  bore  fruit  in  a 
volume.  Plant  Life  in  Alpine  Switzerland  (1910),  illustrated  by  his 
own  photographs  of  the  plants  in  their  natural  environment.  Switzer- 
land in  winter  was  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  in  summer,  and  skating 
in  tlie  "Continental"  style  became  his  favourite  recreation.  He 
himself  attributed  the  final  breakdown  of  his  health  largely  to  the 
fact  that  Switzerland  had  been  rendei'ed  inaccessible  by  the  European 
War.  "The  Al])s,"  he  wrote,  "taken  as  a  whole  probably  represent 
that  particular  side  oi-  phase  of  nature  which  I  am  by  nature  best  able 
to  appreciate  and  understand.  It  is  the  i-ight  key  to  me.  It  is 
chi'omatic  rather  than  diatonic  wliicli  in  music  I  prefer  as  a  whole." 
Newell  Arber's  idea  of  an  a'sthetic  relationship  between  the  A.lps  and 
chromatic  music,  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  at  Davos,  also,  that 
music  first  claimed  him.  He  had  a  useful  tenor  voice  and  a  great 
deal  of  that  "watermanship"  which  is  such  an  asset  in  choral 
singing.  He  gained  a  wide  experience,  especially  in  cluirch  nmsic, 
Bach  being  his  chief  delight.  I?ut  his  taste  was  catholic,  and  his 
love  of  Wagner  did  not  jjrevent  his  glorying  in  Handel. 

As  a  boy,  Arber's  education  was  somewhat  spasmodic  on  account 
of  the  interruptions  of  ill-health,  and  after  he  went  up  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  189.5.  he  again  lost  much  time  through 
Journal  of  BoxANr. — Vol.  5C.     [Novemjjer,  1918.]  y 
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illness.  After  lie  had  taken  the  second  part  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos  in  Botany  and  Geology,  he  was  nominated  in  1899  by 
T.  McKenny  Hughes,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology,  to  a 
Demonstratorship  in  Palseobotany — a  post  which  he  held  until  his 
death  nineteen  years  later.  His  scientific  output,  which  is  entirely 
included  within  this  period,  was  concerned  in  part  with  recent  plants, 
but  more  largely  with  paliBobotanical  problems.  The  geological 
aspect  of  his  work  has  been  considered,  with  a  bibliography,  by  tbe 
present  writer  in  the  Geological  Magazine  (Dec.  vi.  vol.  5,  p.  426, 
1918),  so  it  Avill  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  here.  In  a  "  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  Palseobotany,"  at  which  Ai-ber  was  working  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  gives  reasons  for  dating  the  "  Modern  "  period  of  his 
science  from  1870.  Since  he  himself  bappened  to  have  been  born  in 
this  year,  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  coincident  with 
the  first  half -century  of  progress  in  modern  palseobotany. 

The  majority  of  Arber's  papers  dealt  witli  the  systematic  botany 
of  bygone  geological  ages,  the  material  on  which  they  were  based 
being  largely  those  "impressions"  in  which  the  internal  structure  of 
the  plants  is  no  longer  preserved.  He  put  unstinted  labour  into  this 
kind  of  work,  for  he  realized  that  systematic  and  descriptive  studies 
constitute  "  the  necessary  foundations  on  which  everything  palseo- 
•botanical  is  built."  He  greatly  regretted  that  botanists  often  seem 
scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  palseobotany  except  on  its  ana- 
tomical side.  Arber  was  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
anatomy  of  fossil  plants,  and  he  occupied  himself  with  it  whenever 
opportunity  arose ;  e.  g.  in  his  studies  of  the  type  specimens  of 
Lyginodendron  oldhainium  (Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  1902)  and  of  the  roots 
of  Medullosa  (Ann.  Bot.  1903)  and  in  his  joint  work  with  Hamshaw 
Thomas  on  Sigillaria  (Phil.  Trans.  1908).  But  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that— since  only  a  minute  proportion  of  the  palseo- 
botanist's  material  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  petrifactions  from 
which  thin  sections  can  be  prepared — it  would  be  fatal  to  narrow  the 
science  down  to  the  sphere  of  anatomical  studies.  "  Impressions  " 
must  always  constitute  our  main  source  of  information  regarding  the 
floras  which  have  clothed  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  successive  geo- 
logical epochs. 

Among  Arber's  earlier  contributions  to  systematic  palagobotany 
was  his  Monograph  of  the  Glossopteris  Flora,  which  was  published  as 
one  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogues  in  1905.  He  Avas  always 
interested  in  the  palseobotany  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and,  among 
other  work  on  the  subject,  he  described  a  collection  of  fossils  from 
the  Triassic  and  earlier  rocks  of  New  South  Wales  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  1902) 
and  certain  Jurassic  plants  from  Western  Australia  (Geol.  Surv.  W. 
Aust.  1910).  His  chief  work  on  this  line,  however,  was  a  memoir  on 
the  earlier  Mesozoic  Floras  of  New  Zealand,  recently  published  by  the 
New  Zealand  Survey  (1917).  But  the  greater  number  of  his  papers 
related  to  the  Carboniferous  floras  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  he 
devoted  many  j^ears'  work  in  field  and  museum.  Several  of  his 
memoirs  on  this  subject  appeared  in  \\\ii  Philosophical  Transactions— 
that  on  the  Culm  Measures  of  N.-W.  Devon  (1904),  the  Forest  of 
Dean  Coalfield  (1912),  the  Wyre   Forest  Coalfield  (1914),  and  the 
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South  Staffordshire  Coalfield  (1916).  In  other  journals  he  dealt  with 
the  fossil  floras  of  the  Cumberland  Coalfield  (C^.  J.  G.  S.  190:3),  the 
South  Lancashire  Coalfield  (Man.  Mem.  1903),  the  Kent  Coalfield 
(Q.  J.  G.  S.  1909  and  1914,  Geol.  Mag.  1912  and  Trans.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.  1914.  and  1916),  the  Newent  Coalfield  (Geol.  Mag.  1910),  the 
Yorkshire  Coalfield  (Proc.  Yorks.  Geol.  Soc.  1910  and  Geol.  Mag. 
1912),  the  Ballycastle  Coalfield  (Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  1912), 
the  Concealed  Oxfordshire  Coalfiekl  and  the  S.  Staffordshire  Coal- 
lield  (Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  1916).  As  an  example  of  a  paper  of 
less  localized  interest  we  may  refer  to  his  Kevision  of  the  Seed  Im- 
pressions of  the  British  Coal  Measui-es  (Ann.  Bot.  1914),  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  some  order  into  a  chaotic  subject.  Among  his 
studies  of  non-British  Carboniferous  plants,  may  be  mentioned  his 
account  of  Psyf/mophyllum  majiis  from  Newfoundland  (Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  1912).  He  did  not  confine  his  attention,  however,  to  Carboni- 
ferous floras,  but  studied  the  vegetation  both  of  the  newer  and 
older  rocks.  In  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned  on  the 
Mesozoic  plants  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  he  dealt  with  Triassic 
species  of  Zamites  and  Pterophylhim  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1907)  and 
Yuccifes  (Geol.  Mag.  1909).  He  did  relatively  little  work  on 
Tertiary  plants,  but  in  this  connexion  his  description  of  Cupressi- 
noxyloii  Hoolceri  may  be  mentioned  (Geol.  Mag.  1904 :  see  also  Life 
and  Letters  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  ii.  455-6). 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  Arber  turned  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  study  of  very  early  floras.  In  1915  he  desci'ibed  some  curious 
plant  remains  from  the  Devonian  Pocks  of  N.  Devon  (with  P.  H. 
Goode,  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.).  His  chief  interest  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life  was  a  general  study  of  Devonian  vegetation,  from  which 
he  drew  far-reaching  theoretical  conclusions ;  he  has  left  a  memoir 
on  this  subject  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  eventually  completed  and 
published. 

Arber  possessed  a  strong  "  morphological  sense,"  and  his  interest 
in  the  problems  of  phylogeny  was  both  stimulated  and  controlled  by 
his  wide  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  floras  of  successive  epochs. 
Among  his  papers  on  the  evolutionary  history  of  plants  we  may 
mention  his  early  study  on  homoeomorphy  (Geol.  Mag.  1903),  and  his 
discussions  of  the  Past  History  of  the  Ferns  (Ann.  Bot.  1906)  and 
the  Origin  of  Gymnosperms  (Sci.  Prog.  1906).  But,  from  the 
phylogenetic  standpoint,  his  magnum  opus  Avas  the  memoir  on  the 
Origin  of  Angiosperms  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
John  Parkin  (Linn.  Soc.  Journ.  1907).  As  is  so  often  the  case  when 
a  subject  has  long  been  brooded  over,  the  working  hypothesis  deve- 
loped in  this  paper  sjnang  into  being  at  the  last,  almost  at  a  flash, 
and  the  two  workers  saw  that  they  had  at  length  reached  a  possible 
solution  of  "  the  riddle  of  the  Origin  of  AngIos])erms,  a  problem 
that" — to  quote  from  one  of  Newell  Arber's  leiters  of  October  1906 — 
*' we  have  been  hammering  at  for  more  than  three  years.  (We  have 
piles  of  MS.  and  hea])s  of  full  note  books  on  the  subject.)  This  came 
quite  suddenly^  for  all  at  once  we  saw  the  road  clear,  and  nearly  all 
the  clouds  rolled  away.  Yet  it  is  difticxdt  to  say  why.  I  had  been 
reading  Wieland's  big  book  on  American  Fossil  Cvcads,  and  suddenly 

t2 
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I  grasped  what  no  one  else  seems  to  have  seen,  i.  e.  that  the  Bennet- 
titese  are  not  Gymnosperms  at  all,  but  Angiosperms,  and  that  to 
derive  the  modern  Angiosperms  from  them  on  the  principles  which 
for  some  time  past  we  have  been  setting  up  and  laying  hold  of  is  as 

easy  as  A.B.C The  idea  which  has  been  putting  us  and  other 

people  off,  is  looking  for  the  ancestry  among  Cycads  (as  used  for 
recent  plants),  all  ideas  being  too  much  warped  by  narrow  notions 
derived  from  these  modern  things." 

Professor  von  Wettstein,  of  Vienna,  proposed  and  arranged  the 
translation  of  "The  Origin  of  Angiosperms"  into  German,  and  it 
appeared  in  the  Ost.  Bot.  Zeitschr.  in  1908.  He  wTote  concerning 
the  paper, — -"As  I  have  been  occupied  for  some  years  with  the  same 
question,  I  know  how  to  appraise  its  great  worth,  although  I  represent 
totally  different  views."  The  trouble  taken  by  the  Austrian  pro- 
fessor to  give  publicity  to  a  theory  which  I'an  altogether  counter  to 
his  opinions,  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  scientific  broad-mindedness.  It  is  perhaps  of  some  interest  that 
the  portrait  of  Arber  which  accompanies  the  present  notice  is  repro- 
duced from  a  drawing  made  in  1907,  the  year  in  which  "  The  Origin 
of  Angiosperms "  was  written  and  published.  In  1908  Arber  and 
Parkin  produced  a  second  instalment  of  their  joint  studies,  in  the  form 
of  a  paper  on  the  relationship  of  the  Angiosperms  to  the  Gnetales 
(Ann.  Bot.). 

Any  attempt  to  summarize  those  qualities  which  characterized 
Arber  as  a  researcher  must  include  a  reference  to  his  boundless 
capacity  for  work  and  to  his  power  of  envisaging  problems  broadly 
and  in  true  perspective.  But  perhaps  the  feature  of  his  mind  which 
had  the  most  individualizing  effect  on  his  output,  was  his  faculty  of 
analysis,  which  was  so  highly  developed  as  to  be  at  times  actually 
burdensome  to  him.  The  chief  thing  he  asked  of  a  mental  recreation 
was  tliat  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  rest  to  the  critical 
faculty  and,  in  his  own  Avords,  "  to  take  the  strain  off."  "  A  highly 
critical  spirit"  he  wrote,  "is  one  of  the  gifts  or  faults  of  my 
character,  whichever  way  you  like  to  put  it.  I  am  one  of  those 
unha})py  people  who  suffer  themselves  to  hear  for  a  time  an  orchestra 
as  a  whole,  but  prefer  quickly  to  bring  into  play  the  faculty  of  hear- 
ing each  separate  instrument  and  seeing  how  the  total  effect  is  built 
up.  This  power  of  analysis  or  criticism  (using  the  latter  in  a  wide 
sense)  is  exhausting  .  .  .  and  involves  much  brain  work." 

Newell  Arber's  work  was  indeed  cari'ied  o\it  at  the  white  heat 
implied  by  these  last  words.  In  the  space  of  a  relatively  short  life 
he  had  exj^erienced  far  more  of  the  pleasure  and  also  of  the  pain  of 
research  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  biologist — even  if  he 
reaches  and  passes  his  three  score  years  and  ten. 

A.  A. 

NEW  KUBIACEi^]  FROM  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO. 
By  H.  F.  Wernham,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

Of  the  ])huits  described  in  the  present  paper,  seven  were  collected 
in  1914  in  the  Equatorial  district  of  the  Belgian  Congo  by  A.  Nannan, 
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of  the  Belgian  Agricultural  Department,  and  one  by  H.  Vanderyst, 
in  the  Kwango  district.  The  collection  includes  over  fifty  Rvibiaceai, 
of  which  these  eight  are  new ;  the  types  are  in  the  National  Her- 
barium, to  which  the  collection  was  brought  by  Dr.  Vermoesen, 
Inspector  of  Agriculture  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Apart  from  the  actual  novelties,  the  following  rare  and  interesting 
plants  formed  part  of  the  collection: — Jiisfenia  ortliopetala  (Van- 
deryst  3508  !  4266  !  4290  !)  hitherto  known  only  from  Angola,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Welwitsch,  and  described  by  Hiern  in  Cat.  Welw, 
Afr.  PL  ii.  452  ;  Pouchetia  Gilletii  de  WM.  {  Fa iideiyst  4317  I)  in 
Ann.  Mus.  Congo  Ser.  v.  iii.  289  (1910),  which  is  represented  at 
present  in  British  herbaria  by  a  small  shoot  preserved  at  Kew  ;  J^cr- 
fiera  capitata  de  Wild,  from  Ituri  (leg.  Lacomhlez  173  !),  hitherto 
unrepresented  in  our  herbaria,  and  confined  to  the  Congo. 

The  genera  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  their  order  in.  Ben- 
tham  &  Hooker's  Genera  Planfarum. 

Mussenda  Nannanii,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  volubilis  j^artibus  in  vege- 
tativis  omnino  sparse  nee  tamen  obscure  potius  scabridulius  hirtellus, 
ramulis  gracilibus  teretibus  mox  glabrescentibus  striatis  lenticellosis. 
Folia  pergamacea  late  elliptica  vix  acuminata  acutissima  basi  bre- 
vissime  cuneata  petiolata ;  i'^-^ce  principales  subtus  prominula?,  late- 
rales  tenues  utrinque  15  v.  plures,  rete  interveniente  conspicuo  ;  stipulce 
breves  crassiusculfe  acuminato-deltoideje  extus  dense  rufo-hirtelhe  basi 
breviter  vaginantes.  Flores  albi  inter  minores  (pro  genere)  umbel- 
lorum  quorumque  ±  7-9  flor.  in  corymbis  dispositi  dense  aurato- 
sericeis,  peduncuHs  primariis  plus  minus  elongatis,  pedicellis  tamen 
ultimis  brevissimis :  hractece  parvse  lanceolate  acvitjB  plus  minus 
concaveje.  Calyx  anguste  obconicus  extus  dense  aurato-sericeus, 
lobis  minoribus  similiter  indutis,  anguste  deltoideis  inter  breviores, 
acutis  acuminatis,  lobo  foliaceo  minuscvdo  obovato  venoso  basi  leniter 
in  petiolo  breviusculo  jjroducto.  Corollce  tubus  gracilis,  extus  prse- 
sertim  infra  ajipresse  hirtus,  limbi  angusti  lobis  lanceolatis  longe 
acuminatis  acutis  extus  dense  fiavo-strigosis,  intus  densissime  saccha- 
i-ato-tomentosis. 

Near  R.  Ikilemba  (Equator),  Nannan  54  !  26  August,  1914, 
dry  season.  "  Plante  grimpante  le  long  des  arbres.  Fleurs  blanches. 
Se  rencontre  au  borde  riviere.  Sauvage,  tres  repandue.  Nom  in- 
digene :  Lofandjar 

Leaves  9-11  cm.  X  5-6  cm.,  -^'x^h petiole  1-1'5  cm.  long;  stipule 
5  mm.  deep.  Main  jJ^dinicles  about  3  cm.  long  ;  bracts  2-3  mm. 
long.  Ovary  (caWx-tube)  2*5  mm.,  calyx-\ohe?,  barely  2  mm.  long; 
foliaceous  calyx-lobe  4-5  cm.  x  2*5-3  cm.,  with  petiole  1  cm.  long. 
C(oroZ/«-tube  3-3*5  cm.  long,  limb  barely  8  mm.  in  diameter. 

Of  this  species  M.  Chippii  Wcrnhara  (in  Journ.  Bot.  1913,  237) 
is  the  nearest  ally  ;  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  venation  of  the 
leaves,  the  indumentum  of  the  corolla,  and  the  narrower  corolla- 
limb. 

Sabicea  congensis,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  volubilis  ramulis  gracilius- 
culis  dense  pra^sertim  in  juventute  patente  hispidulo-pllosis.  Folia 
chartacea  elliptica  apicem  versus  leniter  necnon  longiuscule  acuminata 
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((btusiuscula,  utrinque  pi-jesertim  subtus  in  venis  patulo-pilosa  his- 
]»idula,  vence  prima vife  svibtus  prominulse  lateralibus  utrinque  vix  10, 
rete  interveniente  obseuro  ;  basi  acuta,  petiolo  tenuiusculo  hirsute 
longiusculo  ;  stlpnlw  membranacefe  late  ovatfe  obtusse  glabratfB,  niox 
reflexjB.  Flores  in  axillis  arete  congesti  nee  plures,  sessiles  ;  ovarium 
(lensissime  flavo-lanuginoso-sericeum ;  calycis  lobi  lineari-lanceolati 
acutissimi  ciliati  inter  longiores.  Corollae  tubus  e  basi  extus  glabro 
insuper  leniter  sed  minime  dilatatus  extus  dense  hirsutus ;  lobi  an- 
guste  lanceolati  breves  patentes  dorso  prsesertim  apicem  versus  barbati 
intus  glabri. 

Near  the  village  of  Boyeka  (Equator),  Nannmi  93 !  28  August, 
1914<,  end  of  the  dry  season.  "  Plante  grimpante,  tige  recouverte 
d'un  leger  duvet  ainsi  que  les  feuilles.  Se  rencontre  dans  les  endroits 
h amides.  Fleur  blanche  et  mauve.  Sau^^age,  peu  repandu.  Nom 
indigene  :  Bnsusu.''' 

Leaves  10-11  cm.  X  4-4'5  cm.,  W\i\i  petiole  \5  cm.;  stijjule 
abcuit  5x4  mm.  Gali/x-\ohes  5  mm.  or  longer.  Coro^/«-tube  about 
1-7  era.  long,  lobes  3'5  mm.  long. 

Tliis  species  is  allied  to  M.  Schtnnanniana,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  its  indumentum  and  the  laxer  venation  of  the  leaves. 

Stipulai'ia  mollis,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  modestus  ramulis  obscure  in 
juventute  (iu:idr;mgularibus  tardius  subteretibus  glabrescentibus,  novi- 
tatiinis  dense  lanuginoso-sericeis.  Folia  majuscula  crasse  chartacea, 
cllil^tica  utrinque  acuminata  acuta,  insuper  glabra  subnitentia,  subtus 
valde  discoloria  subcanescentia  minute  arachnoidea  necnon  dense  pube 
liispidulo  necnon  molle  induta ;  vencB  primarise  subtus  valde  con- 
s])icuEe  fuscie  lateralibus  tenuibus  utrinque  ca.  18,  rete  interveniente 
notabili ;  folia  in  juventute  insuper  dense  incano-arachnoidea  subtus 
(lensissime  fulvo  lanugine  sericeo  induta.  Stij'tidcB  e  basi  ovato 
attenuato-acuminataj,  dorso  molliter  tonientosa?.  Flores  in  capitulo 
iilari  invohicro  campanulato  omnino  occlusi,  extus  basin  versus 
venisque  pubescente  subsessili. 

Near  Boyeka  village,  Nannan  G2 !  26  August,  1914.  "  Plante 
atteignant  environ  1'50  m.  de  hauteur.  Se  rencontre  au  bord  de 
Feau.  Fleur  violette.-  Sauvage,  assez  repandue.  Nom  indigene  : 
Losele  maneiie. 

Although  mature  flowers  are  absent  from  this  specimen,  it  is 
i-eadily  distinguished  as  a  new  species  by  the  conspicuous,  soft  hairy 
covering  of  the  leaves,  the  dense,  soft,  woolly  indumentum  of  the 
voung  parts  being  particularly  distinctive.  Leaves  13-15  cm.  x 
7-8  cm.,  with  petiole  reaching  scarcely  2  cm.  in  length  ;  stipules 
about  1"5  cm.  X  4*5  mm.  Injlorescence-cnp  (of  involucre)  about 
4  cm.  deep,  and  over  6  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth ;  the  short, 
stout,  stalk  of  this  may  be  nearly  5  mm.  in  length. 

Tricalysla  ealensis,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  erectus  glaber,  ramulis 
gracilibus  subteretibus.  Folia  papyracea  translucentia,  longluscule 
acuminata  vix  acuta  elliptica  basi  ssejiius  obtusa,  jjetiolo  brevissimo ; 
vence  primarise  tenues  tamen  conspicuse  prominulse  laterales  utrinque 
6-7,  reticulo  interveniente  transverso  notabili  ;  stipules  vaginam 
brevissimam  formantes  inter  petiolos  breviter  necnon  acutissime  apicu- 
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latam.  Flores  albi  in  axillis  densiuscule  congesti  plurimi,  pedunculis 
primariis  2-3  brevissimis  ;  pedicelli  breves  apice  in  calyculum  mini- 
mum clilatati  minute  adpresse  hirtellum  bidentatum  ;  ovarium  minu- 
tum  subpyriforme  glabrum ;  calycis  limbum  late  cupulare  extus 
minute  hirtellum  obscure  dentatum.  Gorollod  extus  glabrse  tubus 
brevis  cylindricus,  lobis  5  oblongis  obtusis  subsequilongis.  Anthercd 
exsertfB  lineares  glabrae. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eala  (Equator),  Nannan  44  !  25  August, 
1914,  during  the  dry  season.  "  Arbuste  atteignant  environ  2'50-3  m. 
de  hauteur.  Fleurs  blanches,  sans  odem\  Se  rencontre  en  foret 
dans  les  endroits  sees.  vSauvage,  assez  repandue.  Nom  indigene : 
Losoncio.'''' 

Allied  to  T.  reticulata  Hiern,  from  which  it  differs  especially  in 
the  much  smaller  calyces,  and  the  many-flowered  inflorescence. 
Leaves  7-9  cm.  x  2'5-3  cm.,  with  petiole  4  mm.  at  longest ;  stipule- 
sheath  barely  1  mm.  deep,  the  apiculus  scarcely  1  mm.  long.  In- 
Jlorescence  1  cm.  in  diameter  at  most.  Calyx,  ^\ii\\  ovary,  1-5-2  mm. 
long.     Coro/^«-tube  4-5  mm.,  lobes  5  mm.     Anthers  3'5  mm.  long. 

Vangneria  oblanceolata,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  glaber,  ramulis  laevissi- 
mis  gracilibus.  Folia  Hrme  chartacea  utrinque  glaberrima  supra 
nitentia  uniformiter  oblanceolata  breviuscule  caudato-acuminata  sub- 
acuta  basi  attenuato-caudata,  petiolo  brevi ;  vence  primariaj  subtus 
prominentes,  lateralibus  utrinque  7-8  distantibus  rete  interveniente 
prominulo  conspicuo ;  stipulce  crassae  parvse  lanceolato-deltoidese 
acuminatie.  Flores  albi  in  cymulis  divaricatis  dispositi  alaribus 
laxissimis  paucifloris  abbreviatis,  ramulis  necnon  pedvinculis  pedicel- 
lisque  tenuibus ;  bracfece  minima^  subsetaeeaj.  Calyx  infundibularis 
sulcatus,  dentibus  late  deltoideis  acutissimis.  Corollce  tubus  brevis 
necnon  latus,  late  infundibularis  parum  tamen  insuper  ampliatus 
extus  glaber,  lobi  5  acuminato-triangulares  acuti  demum  erecti,  ore 
densissime  incano-barbatus.  Fructus  baccatus  pisiformis  apice  um- 
bonatus. 

Near  R.  Ikilemba  (Equator),  Nannan  56!  26  August,  1914, 
dry  season. 

A  shrub  reaching  about  1  m.  50  cm.  in  height,  Avith  white  odourless 
flowers,  and  green  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  "  Sauvage,  tres 
repandu,  tiges  tres  flexibles,  servent  a  faire  des  ligatures.  Nom 
indigene  :  LofetjoT 

Allied  to  V.  euony moides  ;  readily  distinguished  by  the  regularly 
oblanceolate  leaves,  8-12  cm.  long,  of  which  about  1  cm.  is  the  length 
of  the  narrow  apical  acumen,  and  3-3"5  cm,  broad,  in  the  upper  two- 
thirds ;  lyetiole  rarely  more  than  7-8  mm.  long;  stipules  2  mm.  long. 
Inflorescence  4-6- flowered,  3  cm.  along  greatest  diameter.  Calyx 
barely  1  mm.  long.  Gorolla-iWoQ  3*5  mm.  long,  3  mm.  wide  at 
mouth,  lobes  2-3  mm.  long.     Berry  about  6  mm.  in  diameter. 

Cuviera  latior,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  glaberrimus,  ramulis  hevissimis 
subteretibus  validiusculis  striatis  nodis  tumidis  exesis  (formicarum 
verisimiliter  domatio)  ;  folia  magna  pergamacea  late  oblonga  parura 
acuminata  basi  cordata  valde  inajqualia  obliqua,  petiolo  brevi  tamen 
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manifesto ;  vence  pvimarias  conspicuse  lateralibus  utrinque  10-12 ; 
stipulcd  in  vaginani  latam  connatae  brevLssimam  supra  arcuatani 
obscure  inter  petiolos  apicvilatam.  Flores  pro  genere  magna  in  cymis 
laxis  dispositi  paucitioris  furcatis,  pednnculo  valde  complanato, 
pedicellis  brevissimis.  Cnlycis  lobi  3  venosi  late  lanceolati  longe 
acuminati  magni  foliacei.  Corollce  tubus  latus  brevissimus,  lobi  5 
oblongi  acuminatissirai  acutissimi  apice  subsetacei  cucullati.  Ovarium 
alte  sulcatum  ;  stylus  pinguis  dense  hispidulus. 

Nortb  of  Eoyeka,  Nannan  139!  31  August,  1914;  dry  places  in 
forest.  "  Fleur  verte  et  rouge.  Sauvage,  peu  repandue.  Nom 
indigene:  BonhoTcii.'''' 

Notable  for  the  broad  calyx-lobes  and  the  large  flowers.  Leaves 
20-26  cm.  X  8-9  cm.,  with  petiole  0-8  mm.  at  longest;  stiimle-&\\iii\.i\\ 
2'5  mm.  deep.  Peduncle  2  cm.  or  long,  forking  at  the  top  into  two 
floriferous  branches  about  10  cm.  long.  Calyx-\ohe^  3-3"5  cm.  long, 
and  1  cm.  broad,  or  more.  OoroZZrt-tube  barely  4  mm.  long;  lobes 
1"G  cm.  X  4  mm.     Anthers  2  mm.  long.     Style  1  cm.  long. 

Ixora  Vermoesenii,  sp.  nov.  Arbor  omnino  glaberrima  ramulis 
lajvissimis  striatis  obtuse  subquadrangularibus.  Folia  papyracea 
^Uiptica  apice  longiuscule  acuminata  necnon  obtusa  basi  cuneatim  in 
petiolum  notabilem  angustata ;  'vence  primaria?  subtus  prominulje, 
utrinque  5-6,  distantes.  Stipulcd  brevissimam  in  vaginam  connatae 
subcarneie.  Flores  albi  umbellis  in  corymbosis  laxis  plus  minus 
divarieatim  dispositi  amplis  in  axillis  terminalibus  oriundis  pedunculis 
conspicuis  gracilibus  ;  irrt'c/e^e  subsetace;^  parvaB  nee  obscurae.  Calyx 
campanulatus  sub-hemisphtericus  limbo  truncato.  CorollcB  tubus 
brevissimus  insuper  parum  ampliatus,  a  lobis  oblongis  obtusissimis 
manifeste  superatus.  AntJierce  exserta^,  lineares  longae  glaberrimae. 
Stylus  fiiifonnis  apice  obtuse  bilobatus. 

In  tlie  forest  about  Eala,  Nannan  3  !  24  June,  1914.  Dry  places  ; 
Avidely  disti-ibuted.  Tlie  sap  is  used  to  cure  stomachic  complaints. 
Native  name  :    W eigne. 

A  tree  about  10  metres  in  height,  the  species  being  distinct  in  the 
very  short  corolla-tube.  The  nearest  allied  species  is  /.  hracltysiphon 
from  the  Bagroo  River,  with  a  5-cleft  calyx  and  much  smaller  corolla- 
limb.  Leaves  8-12  cm.  x  3-4  cm.,  petiole  to  1*5  cm.  long.  Primar}^ 
peduncles  3"5  cm.  or  longer.  Calyx  1*5  mm.  radius.  Coro/Z«-tube 
3-5  mm.,  lobes  5  mm.  or  rather  longer,  1*7  unn.  wide.  Anthers 
4-5  mm. ;  style  exscrted  7  mm. 

Ratidea  Vanderystii,  s]).  nov.  Frutex  volubilis,  ramis  gracilibus 
pilosis  striatis ;  folia  firme  papyracea,  elliptica  latiuscule  acuminata 
subacuta  basi  subcordata,  petiolo  brevi  a])presse  hirsuto  ;  vence  pra3- 
sertim  subtus  conspicuae  prominuke  2)rimariis  lateralibus  utrinque  5-6 
longe  intra  marginem  arcuatim  anastomosantibus ;  stipulce  a  basi 
late  deltoideo  longe  subulato-acuminatK  indivis:e.  Flores  umbel- 
larum  in  thyrsis  parvis  ramulos  laterales  terminantibus  dispositi, 
ramulis  cum  pedunculis  dense  ferrugineo-pubescentibus  ;  hractets 
brevibus  tamen  cons2)icuis  lineari-setaceis.  Calyx  minutus  dense 
strigosus    pilis    lobos   obscurantibus.       Corolla   parvse   tubus    gracil- 
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limus  extus  sparsiuscule  plus  minus  appresse  pilosus,  lobi  ovati  acuti 
intus  glabri. 

Bugunu,  Vanderysf  4294 !  28  May,  1914. 

Distinguishable  by  the  simple  stipules,  the  bracts,  and  the  small 
flowers.  Leaves  9^12  cm.  X  5-6  cm.,  petiole  to  S  mm.  long  ;  stipule 
as  much  as  1  cm.  in  length.  Main  rachis  of  inflorescence  about  5  cm. 
long,  lowest  lateral  peduncles  1  cm.  or  longer.  Bracts  to  7  mm. 
Corolla  tube  5-6  mm.  long,  lobes  1"5  mm.  long.  Anthers  1  mm. 
long. 

'  The  present  opportunity  is  taken  to  publish  descriptions  of  the 
two  following  interesting  species,  collected  by  Bates  in  the  Came- 
roons  : — 

Globulostylis  cuvieroides,  sp.  nov.  Arbor  parvus  patens  glabra 
ramulis  Isevibus  striatis  graciliusculis.  Folia  papyracea  elliptico- 
oblonga  apice  acmuinata  obtusissima  basi  subito  acuta,  petiolo 
breviusculo :  vence  primariae  supra  impressse  subtus  prominulse,  late- 
rales  distantes  titrinque  5-6  intra  marginem  arcuatim  anastomosantes, 
Flares  majusculi  simplicibus  in  umbellis  pedunculatis  +5-floris  dis- 
positi  pedicellati,  hracteis  linearibus  ad  lanceolatis  basi  plus  minus 
connatis.  Calycis  lobi  oblongo-lineares  apice  rotundati.  Corollcs 
tubus  latus  necnon  bi-evis,  lobi  ovato-Ianceolati  acuminati  cvicullato- 
acutissimi.  Sfi/li  globus  lobulatus  densissime  tomentosus  ceterum 
glabri. 

Cameroon  Mts.  :  Bitye,  Yaunde,  Bates  1016 ! 

A  small  spreading  tree,  in  swamp.  Calj^x  light-green ;  corolla 
dark  brownish  green  ;  style  white.  Leaves  about  13  cm.  x  4'5  cm., 
with  petiole  about  1  cm.  long ;  stipules  loosely  sheathing  to  a  depth 
of  some  3  mm.,  bearing  interpetiolar,  more  or  less  decurrent,  subulate 
apicull  3  mm.  long.  Primary  axillary  peduncle  1-1'8  cm.  long ; 
bracts  9  mm  X  2*5  mm.  Pedicels  1-1  "5  cm.  Caly x-iwhQ  and  ovary 
4  mm.  deep;  calyx-lobes  1*6  cm.  x  5  mm.  C or  oil  a -tnhii  5-6  mm. 
long,  ±5  mm.  wide  at  mouth;  lobes  1"3  cm.  x  6  mm.  Anther 
1"5  mm.,  filaments  3  mm.  long.  Whole  style  1"2  cm.  long,  including 
the  globe,  3  ram.  high,  its  base  2  mm.  above  the  base  of  the  style, 
6  mm.  length  of  style  above  globe,  and  the  stigma  1  mm.  height 
above  that :  the  globe  is  6  mm.  in  horizontal  diameter. 

This,  the  third  species  of  my  genus  Globustylis,  published  in  Cat. 
Tabl.  Nig.  PL  49,  is  of  especial  interest  from  its  likeness  to  Cuviera, 
emphasized  by  the  elongation  of  the  peduncles  and  pedicels,  and  by 
the  elongated  calyx-lobes,  which  features  readily  distinguisli  it  from 
the  two  species  previously  described ;  while  the  simply  umbellate 
inflorescence,  and  the  globe  upon  the  style,  cause  it  to  be  assigned 
without  doubt  to  the  genus  in  question. 

Amaralia  Batesii,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  ramulis  gracilibus  dense  fulvo- 
sericeis  novitate  densissime  indutis  ;  folia  papyracea  supra  glaber- 
rima  venis  impressis  subtus  venis  primariis  jirorainulis  fulvo-sericeis 
aliter  glabra  lateralibus  utrinque  ca.  10,  elliptica  modiee  acuminata 
apice  acuta,  basi  obtusa  v.  subtruncata,  petiolo  brevi  validiuscula ; 
stipulo!  majuscuke  ol)longa3  acuuTinatie  subacuta^  dorso  dense  ilavo- 
sericea?  carinattc.     Flores  singuli  in  axillis  oriundi  subsessiles,   caly- 
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cido  campanulato  conspicuo,  oimrio  conspicue  sulcato  qua  calyx  dense 
serieeo,  hie  tubo  campanulato,  lobis  ovatis  bi'eviter  plus  minus 
subito  necnon  acutissime  acuminatis ;  corolla  inter  minores  extus 
dense  minute  pubescens,  lobis  ovato-semicircularibus  apice  rotundatis. 

Cameroon  Mts. :   Bitye,  Yaunde.     Bates  971 ! 

Allied  to  my  A.  viicrantha  (Journ.  Bot.  1917,  6),  but  at  once 
distinguishable  by  the  venation  and  base  of  the  leaves,  the  stipules, 
etc.  Leaves  9-11  "5  cm.  x4-5  cm.,  petiole  not  exceeding  1  cm.  long; 
stivule  1*3  cm.  X  3"7  mm.  Calyctdus  4-5  mm.  deep,  ovary  5  mm.  ; 
calyx-iube  5-6  mm.,  7-8  mm.  wide  at  mouth,  lobes  7  mm.  x  5  mm. 
Corolla-tiihe  2-2"3  cm.  long,  1*7  cm.  wide  at  mouth,  lobes  8  mm.  x 
nearly  1  cm.  wide. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  FUNGI.— Part  VI. 

(Continued  from  p.  294.) 

By  W.  B.  Obove,  M.A. 
(Plate  550.) 

274.  Ceuthospora  Mahonise,  sp.  n. 

Stromatibus  epiphyllis,  gregariis,  dimorphis  :  (1)  pro  ratione 
magnis,  durissimis,  convexis,  prominentibns,  solidis,  rotundatis  v. 
oblongis,  ^-1  mm.  diam.,  e  folii  cortice  efformatis,  intus  brunneis, 
extus  nigrescentibus,  epidermide  lacerata  velatis,  dein  cinctis,  loculos 
20-40  minimos  confertos  rotundos  albo-farctos  forentibus,  (2)  minori- 
bus  250 /*  1-7-locellatis,  truncato-conicis,  denique  in  discum  parvum 
rotundum  albido-furt'uraceum  poro  centrali  perforatum  erumpentibus. 
Sporulis  rectissimis,  cylindricis,  apice  obtusis,  continuis,  hyalinis 
eguttulatisque,  10-14  X  1^-2  jjl. 

Hab.  in  foliis  emortuis  Malionice  jnponicfe,  Studley  ( Wk.),  Junis. 

The  state  of  things  in  this  species  on  Malionia  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  species  on  Euonymus  described  in  Journ.  Bot.  1916, 
p.  190  ;  there  are  two  kinds  of  stromata,  differing  in  appearance, 
(a)  subunilocular  or  at  least  paucilocular,  {b)  multilocular,  the  latter 
being  later  in  development  than  the  former,  though  the  spores  are 
exactly  identical  in  both.  But  the  larger  stromata  of  C.  Mahonice  are 
quite  different  in  shape  from  those  of  C.  Euo7iymi,  and  resemble  more 
those  of  G.  Alaterni  Thiim. 

275.  Ceuthospora  latitats  Grove. 

Dotliidea  latitans  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  ii.  552.  Dotliiorella  latitans 
Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  241.  Dothiopsis  latitans  Karst.  Hedwig.  1884,  p.  20. 
PhyUaclwra  latitans  Sacc.  Syll.  ii.  610.  ?  Cytospora  endophylla 
Fr.'Sumraa  Veg.  Sc.  p.  413. 

Conceptacles  amphigenous,  roundish,  immersed,  then  convex  and 
erumpent,  splitting  the  epidermis  into  four  or  five  lacinise,  black, 
about  \  mm.  diam.  ;  loculi  one  or  several,  immersed  in  a  brownish 
stroma  and  often  imperfectly  divided.  Spores  cylindrical,  straight, 
obtuse  at  both  ends  or  somewhat  tapering  below,  8-10x1|-2/a 
(12-13x2^,  Sacc). 
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On  dry  dead  blackening  leaves  and  twigs  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-idcsa. 
Cheviots  ;  Shropshire  ;  Ayrshire,  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  is  the  pycnidial  stage  of  Phocidhim 
Vaccinii  Fr.  The  conceptacle  is  sometimes  unilocular,  but  it  is  often 
imperfectly  divided  like  most  of  the  Cytosporas ;  in  its  habit  (erum- 
pent  by  laciniae)  it  reminds  one  of  a  Pliacidium,  and  its  spores  are 
so  exactly  like  those  of  Geutliospora  phacidioides,  which  is  the 
spermogone  of  Phacidium  multlvalve  K.  &  S.,  that  it  is  evidently 
a  member  of  that  form-genus.  Nevertheless  in  its  sometimes 
l)otryose  pycnidia  it  tends  towards  Dofhiorella,  and  is  in  fact  inter- 
mediate between  that  and  Ceuthospora.  See  Massee,  Fung.  Fl. 
iv.  57. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  our  British  specimens  accord 
exactly  with  those  ordinarily  met  with  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Finland,  07ie  example  published  by  Fries  (Scler.  Suec.  no.  281),  as 
shown  in  sections  kindly  cut  by  Miss  E.  M.  Wakefield,  contained  in 
the  same  conceptacles  and  on  similar  sporophores  some  brown  spores, 
which  differed  from  the  colourless  ones  mixed  with  them  only  in 
Ijeing  less  linear  and  slightly  more  irregular.  These  could  be  hardly 
anything  else  than  a  further  development  (?  more  mature)  of  the 
Ceuthospora  spores,  for  stages  intermediate  in  colour  were  observed 
among  them.     The  slides  ai'e  preserved  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

276.  Ascocliyta  Boydii,  sp.  n. 

Phyllosticta  Alismatis  Sacc.  &  Speg.  Mich.  i.  144.  Sacc.  Syll. 
iil.  60. 

Maculis  in  quoque  folio  plerumque  paucis,  sinuosis  v.  irregulari- 
rotundatis,  5-12  mm.  lat.,  pallide  brunneis  v.  albidis,  margine 
oastaneo  v.  brunneo-fuligineo  cinctis.  P3^cnidiis  epiphyllis,  copiosis, 
50-130  ju  diara.,  pallide  brunneis,  dein  obscurioribus,  ]3oro  pertusis  ; 
contextu  vere  ascochytoidea.  Sporulis  primo  obovoideis  vel  ellip- 
soideis,  continuis,  dein  oblongis,  1-septatis,  sfepe  curvatis  flexisve, 
utrinque  rotundatis  v.  basi  acutis,  ssepius  biguttulatis,  omnino  achrois, 
10-12  X  2-21  |u. 

Hab.  in  foliis  vivis  Alismatis  Plantaqinis.  Stevenston,  Ayrshire 
(Boyd);   Cheshire  (Ellis).     Jul.-Sept. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  more  advanced  state  of  Phyllosticta  Alis- 
matis S.  <fe  S. ;  the  spots  are  exactly  of  the  same  character.  But 
what  its  relation  is  to  the  Ascochyta  Alismatis  of  Trail  or  of  Ellis  & 
Everh.  it  is  difficult  to  say  :  the  spores  of  these  latter  (which  are  the 
same  species)  are  longer  and  quite  straight,  and  the  spots  are  far 
more  numerous,  different  in  colour,  and  only  1-2  mm.  broad. 

277.  Ascochyta  Equiseti  Grove. 

Phoma  Equiseti  Desm.  Exs.  no.  183.     Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  168  ;  x.  187. 
Spharia  Equiseti  Sacc.  Syll.  ii.  442. 

P3-cnidia  seriate  or  widely  scattered,  oval  or  subglobose,  immersed, 
blackish,  200-300  )u  diam.,  covered  by  the  bleached  epidermis,  which 
is  then  pierced  by  the  minute  ostiole  and  afterwards  more  widely 
torn  ;  texture  soft,  pale  brown,  pseudo-pycnidial.  Spores  at  first 
ovoid,  continuous,   biguttulatc,  6-7|x3/,<,   then   oblong,    1-septate, 
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acute  at  one  or  both  ends,  sometimes  bent  at  the  septum,  10|-12  x 
3-3|  /i,  cells  often  unequal. 

On  diy  dead  stems  of  Eqiiisetum  limosmn.  Ardi'ossan  (Boyd). 
Harborne  ;  King's  Norton.  Mar.-Apr.  The  so-called  Phoma,  which 
has  been  recorded  as  British  by  Bucknall  and  by  Broome,  is  merely 
the  young  undeveloped  state;  both  kinds  of  spores  may  be  found  in 
the  same  pycnidium. 

278.  AscocHTTA  Mercueialis  Grove. 

?  Phyllosticta  mercurialls  Desm.  Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  53. 

Spots  large,  indefinite,  greyish-ochreous,  without  a  distinct  border. 
Pycnidia  epiphyllous  (usually),  ±  crowded,  immersed,  lens-shaped, 
pale  brownish-yellow,  100-125  /u  diam.,  pierced  at  length  by  a  delicate 
poi-e  ;  tissue  soft,  plectenchymatous,  firmer  round  the  pore.  Spores 
oblong,  rounded  above  or  at  both  ends,  usually  straight,  rarely  guttu- 
late-septate,  9-10  x  2^-3  ^. 

On  living  leaves  of  Mercurialis  perennis.  AiTan  and  Ayrshire 
(Boyd).     July,  Aug. 

The  species  originally  described  by  Desmazieres  is  very  doubtful, 
some  mistake  having  apparently  crept  in  :  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  a 
misunderstood  Cercospora,  which  seems  improbable  with  so  careful 
an  observer.  But  the  specimens  which  are  found  in  herbaria  under 
tliis  name  appear  for  a  long  time  as  a  PhyUosticta,  although  ulti- 
mately, as  shown  by  Mr.  Boyd's  specimens,  they  develop  into  an 
Ascochyta.  The  spots  are  more  common  than  the  pycnidia  ;  they 
are  usually  described  as  "  small,  sometimes  confluent,"  but  in  the 
Arran  specimens  they  occupy  at  least  half  of  the  leaf,  and  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  those  typical  of  Cercospora  Mercurialis  Pass. 

279.  Ascochyta  TiLiiE  Kab,  &  Bub.  in  Hedwig.  xlvi.  293. 
Spots  equally  visible  on  both  sides,  roundish  or  irregular,  variable, 

5-15  mm.  diam.,  of  a  dark  smoky  colour,  at  length  becoming  thin 
and  translucent-grey,  without  a  border  or  darker  at  the  margin. 
Pycnidia  generally  epiphyllous,  numerov;s,  densely  scattered  over  the 
spots,  immersed,  roundish,  100-150 /u  diam.,  transparent-brownish, 
with  a  darker  border ;  texture  as  in  a  true  Ascochyta.  Spores  oblong, 
rounded  at  each  end  or  somewhat  tapering  below,  hardly  or  not  at 
all  constricted,  hyaline,  without  guttules  or  2-4-guttulate,  8-10  X 
21-3 /u. 

On  living  and  fading  leaves  of  Tilia  grandifoUa.  West  Kilbride, 
Ayrshire  (Boyd).     Jul. 

The  spots  are  usually  of  a  uniform  dull  colour,  without  any  distinct 
differently-coloured  border,  but  are  nevertheless  so  definite,  and  the 
attacked  tissue  becomes  so  disintegrated,  that  it  drops  out  in  frag- 
ments and  leaves  a  roundish  "  shot-hole,"  or  a  larger  irregular  one 
composed  of  several  which  are  only  separated  hj  the  persistent  leaf- 
veins.  In  no  case  was  there  a  purple  margin,  as  in  some  of  the 
Bohemian  specimens. 

280.  Ascochyta  Vibiteni  Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  387. 
PliyUosticta  Vihurni  Roum.  Fung.  Gall.  no.  2036. 

Spots  irregularly  placed,  roundish  or  sinuous,  3-10  mm.  across, 
pallid,  Avith  a  purplish  border.     Pycnidia  epiphyllous,  globose-lens- 
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shaped,  immersed,  at  length  erumpent  at  the  apex,  pale-brownish, 
then  darker,  about  200  //  diam.  Spores  oblong  or  subcylindraceous- 
ellipsoid,  rounded  at  both  ends  or  faintly  tapering  below,  1-septate, 
hardly  constricted,  9-12  X  2-3 /u. 

On  living  leaves  of  Viburnum  Ojnclus.  Beith,  Ayrshire  (Boyd). 
Aug. 

281.  Diplodina  Cirsii,  sp.  n. 

P^^cnidiis  sparsis,  ovalibus,  ca.  \  mm.  long.,  atris,  prominvJis, 
epidermidem  ostiolo  papillulato  pertuso  levantibus  tantillumque  pene- 
trantibus ;  contextu  atro-fusco  pai'enchymatico.  Sporulis  oblongis, 
vitrinque  rotundatis,  diu  continuis,  dein  1-septatis,  plerumcpie  ad 
septum  constrictis,  subinde  curvulis  loculisque  duobus  insequalibus, 
omnino  achrois,  rarissime  1-  vel  2-guttulatis,  7-9  X  2^-3  )u;  sporo- 
phoris  non  visibilibus.      (Tab.  550  f.  5.) 

Hah.  in  maculis  albidis  caulium  Cirsii  arvensis,  King's  Norton, 
Junio. 

The  pycnidia  and  spores  closely  resemble  those  of  D.  Hyoscyavii 
Vest.,  though  the  latter  are  not  quite  so  large  ;  but  the  creeping 
hyphse  assigned  to  that  species  wei'e  not  present.  Unless  carefully 
examined  this  species  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Fhoma. 

282.  DiPLODiA  Opuli  Pass  in  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei  Rom.,  Mem. 
1889,  vi.  465.     Sacc.  Syll.  x.  281. 

JPhoma  hyalina  (B.  &  0.)  Sacc.  in  Vihurno. 

Pycnidia  gregarious,  globose  with  a  papillate  ostiole,  black,  about 
\  mm.  diam.,  sometimes  two  together,  long  covered  by  the  bark,  the 
ostiole  then  piercing  it  by  a  short  slit,  and  at  length  circumscissile, 
falling  off  and  leaving  a  wide  circular  opening ;  texture  thick,  paren- 
chymatous, dark  brown  with  an  underlying  purplish  tinge.  Spores 
oblong-ellipsoid,  obtusely  rounded  at  both  ends,  thick-walled,  for  a 
long  time  hyaline,  continuous,  very  granular  within,  21-27  x  8-10/7, 
["  at  length  1-septate,  dingy-yellowish,  not  constricted,  20  x  10-12  /u," 
Pass.]  ;  sporophores  stout,  nearly  as  long. 

On  dead  twigs  of  Viburnum  Opulus.  Hunt's  Cross,  Cheshire 
(Ellis).     April. 

Although  these  specimens  yielded  no  septate  spores,  yet  the 
character  of  the  spore  and  pedicel  (the  latter  showing  a  faint 
yellowish -brown  tinge  in  mass)  indicated  that  they  were  probably  a 
young  state  of  a  Diplodia.  Moreover,  the  pycnidia  were  almost 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  description,  except  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  "  blue,"  but  only  a  distinct  purplish  tinge  beneath  the 
brown  ;  they  belong  therefore  no  doiibt  to  Passerini's  species.  Plioma 
lii/alina  (B.  &  C.)  is  certainly  nothing  but  an  early  stage  of  a  species 
of  Diplodia,  according  to  its  host. 

283.  Hendeesonia  Ttph^  Oud.  Mat.  Flor.  Myc.  Neerl.  ii.  19. 
Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  435. 

Var.  MAJOR,  var.  nov. 

Pycnidiis  a)n]jhigenis,  co])iosis,  sparsis,  globosis,  papillitis,  atris, 
semi-erumpentibus,  100-200 /z  diam. ;  contextu  molli,  tenui,  pellucido- 
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fusco.  Sporulis  subclavato-fusoideis,  sursum  rotundatis  v.  attenuatis, 
deorsum  acutatis,  5-9-septatis,  olivaceo-fuscis,  eguttulatis,  60-80  X  7/^. 
(Tab.  550.  f.  6.) 

Hah.  in  foliis  emortuis  TyphcB  latifolice,  Killermont,  Dumbai'ton- 
shire  (Boyd),  Oct. 

Tbe  spores  stand  erect  in  a  single  layer  within  the  semi-transparent 
pjcnidium,  all  springing  from  the  base,  and  ±  parallel  or  converging 
towards  the  ostiole.  The  walls  and  septa  of  the  spore  are  consjiicuous 
and  about  1  ^  thick,  olive-fuscous  in  colour,  while  the  lumen  of  each 
loculus  is  pale-greenish.  Oudemans'  species  was  on  stems  of  T.  an- 
gnstifolia,  the  spores  measured  about  50  X  7  /x  and  had  5  septa,  but 
their  form  and  arrangement  were  the  same  as  in  this  variety.  This 
species,  and  other  similar  ones  such  as  H.  tenella  Schrot.,  and 
H.  mollis  Grrove,  which  have  a  wall  tending  to  be  "  pseudopycnidial," 
should  form  a  distinct  section  of  the  genus. 

284.  Hendeesonia  tagans  Fckl.  Symb.  Myc.  p.  392.  Sacc. 
Syll.  iii.  419,     f .  cuspidati  f.  nov. 

Pycnidiis  gregariis,  raaculis  pallidis  insidentibus,  atris,  globosis 
oblongisve,  prominentibus,  200-250 /it  long.,  epidermidem  ore  irregulari 
rumpentibus ;  contextu  olivaceo,  crassiusculo,  at  molli,  e  celluHs 
parvulis  parenchymaticis  conflato.  Sporulis  oblongo-ovalibus,  utrinque 
rotundatis,  subinde  curvulis,  13-17  X  5|-7  /i,  3-septatis  vel  interdum 
ajqualiter  2-septatis,  dilute  olivaceis,  non  constrictis,  sporophoris  line- 
aribus  subpersistentibus  et  sporis  longioribus  suffultis. 

Hah.  in  caulibus  emortuis  Polygoni  cuspidati,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham, Maio. 

Very  rarely  there  is  a  single  longitudinal  septum.  Spores,  as 
usual,  at  first  colourless,  then  pale  olive,  continuous,  then  1 -septate, 
equally  or  unequally  2-septate,  and  finally  3-septate.  This  species  is 
distinguished  from  other  triseptate  forms  of  the  same  genus  by  its 
much  paler  spores,  which  do  not  tend  in  the  least  to  be  brown  ; 
the  linear  and  rather  persistent  sporojihores  are  also  a  marked 
feature. 

285.  Stagonospoea  htgeophila  Sacc.  in  Malpigh.  1899,  xiii. 
22,  f  iii.  2 ;  Syll.  xvi.  947.     Var.  vermifoemis,  var.  nov. 

Maculis  amphigenis,  parvis,  marginalibus,  rotundatis,  albido- 
ochraceis,  margine  fulvo  distincto.  Pycnidiis  plerumque  hypophyllis, 
sparsis,  paucis,  lentiformibus,  aureo-f ulvis,  nigrescentibus,  120-220  ^ 
diam.,  epidermide  tectis,  dein  poro  erumpentibus ;  contextvi  tenuis- 
simo,  pallido,  circa  porum  obscuriore.  Sporulis  vermiformibus, 
cvu'vulis,  utrinque  attenuatis,  sed  apice  ipso  rotundatis,  3-septatis, 
minute  guttulatis,  plerumque  ad  septa  constrictis,  primo  hyalinis, 
dein  flavidis,  subinde  parva  mucosa  appendicula  utrinque  instructis, 
tandem  effluentibus  globulosque  melleos  supra  porum  formantibus, 
25-32  X  4-5  /i.     (Tab.  550.  f .  7.) 

Hah.  in  foliolis  viventibus  Oxalidis  Acetosellce,  Dairy,  Ayrshire 
(Boyd),  Aug. 

Differing  from  the  type  in  the  strongly  constricted  and  larger 
spores.     Mr.  Boyd  remarks  that  the  spots  were  not  uncommon,  but 
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only  two  leaflets  could  be  found  on  which  pA'cnidia  occurred  ;  round 
Birmingham  tlie  spots  can  be  found  (recognisable  by  their  bright 
orange-brown  border),  but  no  pycnidia  have  yet  been  seen. 

286.  Leptothteiijm  Hedee^  Starb.  Stud,  p.  96.  Sacc.  Syll. 
xi.  554. 

Sphceria  (^Dotliideci)  Hederce  Moug.  in  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  ii.  564. 
Sacc.  Syll.  ii.  436. 

Pycnidia  subcuticular,  amphigenous,  but  mainly  epiphjdlous, 
scattered,  roundish,  flat,  then  convex,  at  length  ragose  and  somewhat 
collapsed,  smooth,  shining,  black,  about  120-200  ^x  diam.,  opening  by 
a  central  pore.  Spores  cylindrical,  straight,  2-2|x|-lyu;  sporo- 
phores  linear  filiform,  longer  than  the  spores.     (Tab.  550.  f.  11.) 

On  dead  leaves  and  petioles  of  Hedera  Helix.  West  Kilbride, 
Ayrshu-e  (Boyd),  Dec.  1917. 

The  spermogone  of  Hypoderma  Seder cb  De  Not.,  which  accom- 
panied it.  The  pycnidia  are  at  first  smaller  and  occur  on  the  upper 
side,  without  the  ascophorous  stage  and  often  sporeless,  but  after- 
wards are  found  on  the  pallid  spots  occupied  by  the  latter  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf.  This  species  belongs  to  Diedicke's  §  B,  as  does 
X.  virgultorum  (the  spermogone  of  Hypoderma  virgiiltorum  DC), 
and  like  all  the  other  allied  species  it  lies  between  the  cuticle  and  the 
e^jidermal  cells. 

287.  Melasmia  Urticse,  sp.  n. 

Pycnidiis  convexis,  ca.  \  mm.  long.,  atris,  nitidulis,  in  series  longi- 
tudinales  digestis,  stromati  atro  interrupto  caulem  plures  uncias 
ambienti  immersis,  tandem  poro  irregulari  v.  rima  flexuosa  brevi 
apertis.  Conidiis  linearibus,  utrinque  prajsei*tim  basi  attenuatis,  ssepe 
flexis,  cuiwatis,  v.  irregularibus,  valde  nubilosis,  granulosis  guttula- 
tisque,  22-28  X  3-4| /i,  sporophoris  erectis,  confertis,  linearibus,  dilu- 
tissime  rufo-brunneolis,  sjiora  brevioribus,  e  strato  cellulari  atro- 
brunneo  oriundis  suffultis.     (Tab.  550.  f.  10.) 

Hah.  in  catdibus  emortuis  fragilibus  Urticce  dioicce,  Stevenston, 
Ayrshire  (Boyd),  Febr.  Mart.,  socio  Ehytismate  JJrticce. 

This  is  rather  different  from  the  other  Melasmias,  since  it  does 
not  dehisce  by  such  elongated  fissures,  and  the  spores  are  very  dif- 
ferent, both  in  shape  and  size.  If  it  were  not  an  Imperfect  Fungus, 
it  would  deserve  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  genus,  especially  as 
JRhytisma  Urticce,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  the  pycnidial  stage,  is 
itself  different  from  the  other  Rhytismas. 

288.  Heteeopatella  tmbilicata  Grove. 
H.  lacera  f.  umhilicata  Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  671. 

P3fcnidia  erumpent,  then  superficial,  scattered,  lens-shaped,  at 
length  patelliform,  up  to  \  mm.  diam.,  coriaceous,  somewhat  smooth, 
black  ;  disc  concave,  dingy  reddish.  Spores  fusoid-falcate,  acute  at 
both  ends,  guttulate,  22-25  x  3-3|  jj.  ;  sporo})hores  short,  branclied. 
(Tab.  550.  fig.  9.) 

On  dead  stems  of  lierbaceous  plants.  Not  common.  The  pyc- 
nidium   of   Hcteroaphcaria  Fidelia,   in  company    with    which    it    is 
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found.     It  is  said  that  sometimes  the  pycnospores  and  the  ascospores 
may  be  seen  on  the  same  disc. 

289.  Sporonema  strobilinum  Desm.  var.  accedens  Sace.  Sjll. 
iii.  679. 

Pycnidia  minute  (up  to  250 /x  diam.),  gregarious,  subglobose, 
erumpent,  black,  fragile,  soon  vanishing  above  and  leaving  an  exci- 
puliform  disc  which  is  surrounded  by  the  lacinise  of  the  epidermis, 
sometimes  confluent ;  disc  black  when  dry,  but  when  moist  swollen 
and  opalescent-grey  from  the  mass  of  spores.  Spores  cylindric-oblong, 
rounded  at  each  end,  rarely  subf  usoid  or  subclavate,  about  7-8  x  l|-2  yu, 
rather  variable;  sporophores  crowded,  long  (up  to  20^),  straight, 
filifoi'm,  simple  or  occasionally  branched.     (Tab.  550.  f.  8  a.) 

On  the  apophysis  of  the  cone-scales  of  Pinus  sylvestris.  Wood 
End,  Tanworth-in-Arden  (Dr.  Bayliss  Elhott).     June. 

When  kept  moist,  the  spores  ooze  out  in  a  coarse  tendril  or  a 
shapeless  grey  mass.  On  account  of  the  vast  number  of  spores,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  sporophore  can  continue  to  produce 
fresh  ones  after  the  first  has  fallen  off.  In  the  typical  form  the 
spores  become  idtimately  pseudo-uniseptate,  but  no  trace  of  this 
could  be  seen  in  the  variety,  the  spores  of  which  are  really  very  dif- 
ferent in  shape  from  those  of  the  type,  although  in  other  respects  the 
two  plants  are  similar. 

290.  GrLffiOSPOBiUM  RoBERGEi  Desm.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  1853, 
XX.  214.     Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  712 ;  Fung.  Ital.  pi.  1019. 

Spots  sinuous  or  roundish,  pale-umber,  subochraceous  in  the  centre, 
without  any  distinct  border  line,  3-5  mm.  across.  Pustules  hypo- 
phyllous,  subcuticular,  situated  chiefly  on  the  paler  part  of  the  spot, 
rather  crowded,  100-125  fi  diam.,  blackish,  prominent,  surrovmded  at 
length  by  the  lacinise  of  the  cuticle.  Conidia  oval  or  obovoid,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  guttulate  and  granular  within,  at  length  appearing 
thick- walled,  13-15  x  7-8 /x;  sporophores  short. 

On  fading  leaves  of  Carpinus  Betulus.  Stewarton,  A^a'shire 
(Boyd).     July. 

The  pustules  are  not  covered  by  the  epidermis,  but  only  by  the 
cuticle,  which  is  darkened  in  colour  and  at  length  punctuated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  apex  of  the  spores. 

291.  Gloeosporium  salsum,  sp.  n. 

Maculis  nullis  v.  obsoletis.  Acervulis  amphigenis,  sparsis,  melleis, 
dein  nigrescentibus,  prominulis,  usque  150^  diam.  Conidiis  copio- 
sissimis,  elliptico-oblongis,  utrinque  rotundatis,  saepe  biguttulatis, 
subinde  curvulis,  coacervatis  dilute  roseolis,  3-5  x  1-li  /a. 

Hab.  in  foliis  vivis  Gochlearice  officinalis,  West  Kilbride,  Ayr- 
shire (Boyd).     Oct. 

The  spores  at  length  ooze  out  and  form  little  pallid-rosy  masses 
above  the  opening  of  the  pustule. 

292.  Mtxosporium  carneum  Lib.  exs.  no.  882.  Sacc.  Syll.  iii. 
726  ;  Fung.  Ital.  t.  1076. 

Pustules  covered  by  the  periderm,  then  erumpent,  pulvinato, 
somewhat  rose-coloured,  rather  large,  at  length  surrounded  by  the 
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laeiniJB.  Spores  fusoid,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  sometimes  Inequilateral, 
biguttulate,  hyaline,  15-17  x  3^-4 1  fj. ;  sporophores  acicular,  thickened 
downwards,  15  X  2^-3  /.t. 

Var.  Carpini,v.  nov.  Sporulis  oblongo-ellipsoideis,  apice  rotun- 
datis,  13-20  x  4^-6  /i.     (Tab.  550.  f.  13.) 

I£ah.  in  ramulis  adhuc  viventibus  Carpini  Betuli,  prope  Tau- 
worth-in-Axden  (Di'.  Bayliss  Elliott).     Feb. 

This  variety  is  connected  with  the  type  (which  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  Britain)  by  Karsten's  variety  sticticum,  on  Ash  in  Finland  ; 
Libert's  specimens  were  on  Beech  in  the  Ardennes.  The  chief  mark 
of  the  species  lies  in  the  tendrils,  which  in  the  Tan  worth  examples 
were  exactly  of  the  normal  tint  of  the  human  skin  in  these  islands. 
They  were  accompanied,  on  the  same  branches,  by  Melanconiuiii 
stroniaticiim  Cord.  The  spores  were  faintly  curved,  in  profile,  with 
dense  protoplasm  and  rarely  two  or  three  large  guttules,  singly  colour- 
less, but  issuing  as  flesh-coloured  tendrils ;  sporophores  densely 
crowded,  somewhat  subulate,  about  as  long  as  the  spore,  reaching  2  fx 
thick  at  the  base,  rising  fi-om  a  thick  olivaceous  stratum. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ERYTHRiEA  SCILLOIDES  IN  PEMBROKESHIKE. 

By  A.  J.  WiLMOTT,  F.L.S. 

On  September  4  last  I  received  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Arnett,  of  Tenby, 
an  ErythrcBa  to  name  from  "  N.  Pembrokeshire  (Precelly)  district, 
.  .  .  growing  in  clumps  on  dry  ground  oveidying  shale  or  slate  on  face 
of  hill  side."  Examination  showed  that  it  was  the  plant  commonly 
known  as  E.  diffusa  Woods.  This  species  occurs  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Azores,  Portugal,  N.W.  Spain  (Corunna),  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy, being  local  everywhere.  As  it  seemed  possible  that  it  might 
be  really  wild  in  Pembrokeshire,  I  Avrote  for  more  specimens  and 
further  information.  Mr.  Ai-nett  replied  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
go  and  see  it  for  himself.  "  Unfortunately  the  place  is  very  remote 
....  The  friend  [Mr.  J.  B.  Rhys]  who  brought  me  the  specimen 
says  it  grows  quite  a  mile  away  from  any  habitation  on  a  bank 
adjoining  the  coast,  but  of  course  this  is  hardly  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  being  truly  wild  ....  I  think,  however,  1  may  be  in  the  district 
next  week  and  then  shall  try  to  reach  the  spot  in  question."  On 
September  24th  I  received  further  specimens,  wliich  in  spite  of  bad 
storms  Mr.  Arnett  had  managed  to  find :  "  I  was  for  three  hours  on 
the  wild  coast  two  miles  away  from  anywdiere  and  anything  in  the 
way  of  shelter  in  heavy  rain  and  half  a  gale  of  wind.  However,  I 
found  the  plant  in  abundance  undoubtedly  wild,  covering  in  jjatches  a 
space  of  some  three  or  four  yards  on  the  edge  of  cliff."  As  this 
habitat  is  quite  natural  for  the  species,  and  the  place  so  remote,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  plant  may  be  really  native  there.  Whether 
it  has  occurred  thei'e  long,  easily  overlooked  and  in  a  remote  place,  or 
whether  brought  from  Brittany  by  Avild  fowl,  etc.,  cannot  yet  be 
JouKNAL  oi'  Botany. — Vol.  50.     [NovJSMBJiit,  IDIS.J       a 
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inferred  :  knowledge  of  the  means  and  methods  of  plant  distribution 
is  at  present  meagre. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  that  Nyman  (Conspect.  502:  1881)  states 
that  the  species  occm's  in  Britain,  while  liouy,  Fl.  France,  x.  2-JiO 
(1908),  perhaps  following  him,  remarks  "Aire  geogr. — Grande- 
Bretagne  ..."  I  have  not  so  far  discovered  whether  either  had  seen 
a  specimen.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  some  old  British  collections. 
Le  Jolis  (in  Mem.  Soc.  Sci.  Nat.  Cherbourg,  xxx.  66 :  1896),  in  the 
course  of  a  comprehensive  historical  account  of  the  species,  when 
considering  its  distribution,  remarks:  "  Les  donnees  de  la  Greographie 
botanique  pom-raient  faire  soup^onner  sa  presence  a  la  pointe  de  la 
Cornouaille  anglaise  et  au  sud  de  I'lrlande  ;  peut-etre  la  plante  y 
existe-t-elle,  mais  aura  ete  negligee  (overlooked)  par  les  botanistes 
anglais,  uniqueraent  parcequ'elle  ne  figure  pas  dans  les  flores  anglaises. 
Pareille  chose  etait  arrivee  en  France,  ou  pendant  si  longtemps  elle  a 
ete  negligemment  foulee  aux  pieds  en  Bretagne  et  dans  la  Hague." 
Pembrokeshire,  on  cliffs  facing  west,  should  be  quite  a  suitable 
habitat  also,  and  it  may  turn  up  in  other  places  now  that  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  it. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  plant : — 

Erythr.ea  scilloides  Chaubard  (MSS.  in  herb.)  ex  Puel  in 
Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  vii.  502  (1860)  ;  Willkomm  in  Willk.  et 
Lange,  Prodr.  Fl.  Hisp.  ii.  664  (1870)  ;  Corbiere,  Fl.  Normand.  394 
(1891). 

Geiitiana  scilloides  L.  fil.  Suppl.  175  (1781),  nomen  diu  dubium, 
nunc  {fide  Puel,  I.  c.  1860)  ex  specim.  authent.  in  Hb.  Mus.  Paris,  a 
Massoni  lect.  bene  compertum. 

Oentiana  portensis  Brotero,  Fl.  Lusit.  i.  278  (1804). 

En/thrcea  portensis  Hoffmannsegg  et  Link,  Fl.  Port.  i.  351 
(1809)  ;  G-risebach,  Gen.  et  Sp.  Gent.'  144  (1839)  inch  E.  diffusa, 
1.  c. ;   Kouy,  Fl.  France,  x.  244  (1908). 

E.  diffusa  Woods  in  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.  ii.  274  (1836  vel  potius 
1837,  cf.  ibid.  p.  337)  ! ;  Hooker  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  437  (1838)  ; 
Le  Jolis  in  Mem.  Soc.  Acad.  Cherbourg,  v.  267  (1847)  et  in  Ann. 
Sc.  Nat.  ser.  3,  vii.  217  (1847)  et  in  Mem.  Soc.  Sci.  Nat.  Cherbourg, 
xxx.  55-70  (189J). 

E.  Massoni  Sweet,  Hort.  Brit.  ed.  2,  363  (1830)  ;  H.  C.  Watson 
in  Lond.  Journ.  Bot.  iii,  595  (1844). 

Figii7'es : — HofEmannsegg  et  Link,  Fl.  Port.  t.  66  (1809),  of  a 
weak  elongated  specimen;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  t.  16  (1838)  as  E. 
diffusa,  sterile  branches  not  shown  ;  Le  Jolis  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  ser.  3, 
vi'i.  t.  13  (1847)  as  E.  diffusa,  good. 

Exsiccatn  :— Schultx,  Herb.' Norm.  720;  Soc.  Dauph.  2548,  Eehq. 
Main,  as  E.  diffusa ;  Lange,  Fur.  merid.  ann.  1851-52,  320,  as 
E.  portensis ;  Fl.  Lusit.  Soc.  Brot.  236,  Wittrock,  Erythr.  exsicc.  48, 
as  E.  scilloides. 

Perennial ;  glabrous.  Stems  prostrate  or  diffuse  at  base,  branches 
of  two  kinds;  some  sterile,  prostrate,  very  leafy;  leaves  elliptical  to 
subrotund,  subspathulate,  rounded  obtuse,  subpetiolate  small  (4-12  x 
4-8  mm.),  approximate  (longer  than  the  internodes)  not  rosulate 
(1-)  3  veined;  other  branches  erect  (10-30  cm.)  flowering,  with  few 
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distant  pairs  of  leaves ;  leaves  rather  narrowly  elliptical  obtuse 
(10x6-2  mm.),  much  shorter  than  the  internodes,  upper  ones 
narrower.  Cymes  terminal,  usually  few  (2-3)  flowered,  sometimes 
much  more  floriferous,  terminal  flower  rather  long  pedieelled,  laterals 
sessile.  Bracts  subulate.  Flowers  large,  rose  (or  white),  15-20  mm. 
diam.  Gtdi/x  slender,  sultlinear,  c.  7^  mm.  long,  segments  linear 
lanceolate  or  subulate,  appressed.  Corolla  tube  white,  at  opening 
about  equalling  or  slightl}^  shorter  than  the  calyx,  usually  lengthening 
rapidly  to  very  long  and  c.  1|  times  the  calyx  and  very  slender;  lobes 
elliptical,  acute  to  obtuse.  Stamens  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  tube. 
Capsule  much  (c.  If)  longer  than  the  calyx,  very  narrow  and 
attenuate  above. 

N.  Pembrokeshire  :  grassy  bank  by  the  coast  near  Newport,  with 
Armeria,  Calhina,  Plantago  Coronopas^  etc.  N.  France:  Normandy, 
Brittany;  N.W.  Spain;  Portugal;  Azores.  Heaths,  furze-heaths, 
"  often  among  tufts  of  III  ex  GalUi,'"  waste  land,  hedgerows,  road- 
sides, footpaths,  hill-slopes,  cliffs,  vineyards  ;  mostly  near  the  coast. 

The  perennial  habit  without  a  rosette  and  with  sterile  leafy  shoots 
cut  this  completely  off  from  any  of  our  other  British  Ervthneas. 

It  is  not  safe  at  present  to  consider  its  origin  in  Pembrokeshire  at 
all  delinitely.  Masson's  plant  was  grown  at  Kew,  and  is  found  in 
lists  of  garden  plants,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  very  uncommon  in 
this  country.  It  seems  probable  that  it  would  be  more  diflicult  for 
it  to  be  spread  from  a  garden  to  so  natural  a  habitat  than  to  arrive 
dii'ect  from  one  of  its  other  natural  habitats :  possibly  wild  sea-fowl 
carry  it,  or  perhaps  wind,  as  the  seeds  are  so  small.  If  this  small 
area  should  prove  to  be  its  only  occurrence  in  this  country,  we  may 
have  to  do  with  a  case  of  tlie  recent  arrival  of  an  "  Atlantic  "  species, 
for  all  such  must  at  some  time  have  made  a  first  invasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  it  be  found  to  be  more  widely  spread  in  small 
isolated  areas,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  it  a  relic.  In 
either  case,  its  discovery  in  Pembrokeshire  is  of  great  interest,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Arnett  may  be  able  to  continue  the  working 
of  this  neglected  district. 
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(Continued  from  p.  298.) 

II.  The  Heebauium. 
Br  G.  S.  BouLGER,  F.L.S. 

Trifolium  striatum  L.  *Cornard  and  on  the  Tunuili  in  Shar- 
ford  Meadow,  June  13,  1745.  The  earliest  Essex  record  is  Black- 
stone's  in  17-16  for  Langdon  HiUs  :  in  .August,  1737  Blackstone  was 
living  at  Maiden  Ash,  near  Ongar  (see  El.  Middlesex,  3J)0j. 

T.  scABRUM  L.  St.  Gregory's  Croft  [Sudbury].  June  10,  1745. 
[Recorded  for  Suffolk  -on  the  authority  of  liuy  (U.  Syn.  ed.  1, 
134-6;  name  corrected  ed.  2,  191')-] 

z  2 
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T.  SQUAMOSUM  L.  I  gathered  it  by  the  Thames  side  near  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough's  Palace  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Field  where 
the  Sagitta  minima  grows.  [This  species,  T.  stellatum  glahrum  Ger. 
em.  1208,  though  recorded  (R.  Syn.  ed.  3,  329)  for  Leigh  and  Little 
Holland  in  Essex,  has  apparently  not  been  noted  for  Middlesex.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  entry  is  undated ;  but  it  is  probably  earlier 
than  1721.  The  narrow-leaved  form  of  Sagittaria  was  first  noticed 
by  Plukenet  {Al  mage  stum,  326)  ;  "  On  the  Thames-Shore  by  Lambeth 
Bridge,  over  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Palace,  and 
plentifully  before  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  House  above  the  Horse- 
Ferry  on  Westminster  Side,  before  the  Gaining  on  the  Thames  for  an 
Enlargement  to  the  Courtyard ;  and  I  never  observed  it  elsewhere." 
It  is  figured  by  Petiver  (Herb.  Brit.  Cat.,  1713,  tab.  43).  The 
palace  built  by  the  first  Earl  of  Peterborough  in  Charles  I.'s  time, 
described  by  Stow  and  shown  in  Hollar's  map  of  1708,  was  at  Mill- 
bank,  being  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  water-mill,  at  the  end  of 
College  Street.     It  was  taken  down  in  1809.] 

T.  suBTERRANEUM  L.     *Great  Cornard.     May  7,  1745. 
T.    GLOMERATUM    L.       Greenwhich    Park   .    .  where    Flamsted's 
House  stands.     It  grows  plentifully  about  the  Park.     [In  Ray  Syn. 
ed.  3,  329.  10,  Doody  is  quoted  as  having  found  it  "  About  Black- 
heath."] 

T.  FEAGiFERUM  L.      ^Friar's   Meadow    [Suff.]    by   River   side. 
Aug.  6,  1740. 

T.  FiLiroRME  L.     Barber  Heath. 

Trigonella  orntthopodioides  DC.  Between  Sudbury  and 
Lakenham,  May  21,  1727.  [In  Dale's  herbarium  is  a  ticket  (see 
Journ.  Bot.  1883,  196)  :  "  Foenum  grsecum  humile  repens,  Ornitho- 
podii  siliquis  brevibus  erectis  Rail  Synop.  iii.  331  .  ,  .  Mr.  Jos. 
Andrews  gave  me  this  specimen  who  found  it.  Mr.  Newton,  in 
■  company  with  Mr.  Ray  and  myself,  show'd  it  us  on  a  sandy  bank  at 
Tollesbury,  Essex."  As  Ray  records  the  Tollesbury  locality  in  Gib- 
son's Camden  (1695);  but  not  this  one  of  Andrews's,  it  was  probably 
after  1727  that  Dale  wrote  this  label,  or  part  of  it.] 

Lotus  corniculatus  L.  crassifolius  Pers.  Between  Yarmouth 
Town  and  fort  plentifully.     Aug.  1725. 

L.  ULiGiNOSUS  Schkuhr.  *Kingsbury  Mere,  Cornard,  Aug.  26, 
1743. 

Anthtllis  Vclneraeia  L.  *Kittingdon  hills  [Suff.]  August, 
1743. 

ViciA  SEPiUM  L.     Ballingdon  Hall  Grove.     July  4,  1744. 
V.  SATITA  L.     An  5  Vicia  sylvestris  flore  ruberrimo-siliqua  longa 
nigra  R.  S.  3.  321.     Buhner  and  Ballingdon.     May  10,  1745.     [The 
plant  is  V.  saliva  L.,  though  the  suggested  name  is  that  of  V.  angus- 
tifolia  L.  var.  Bohartii  Forst.] 

Y.  LATHTROiDES  L.  Vicitt  minima  prcecoa^  Parisiensium  R.  S. 
3.  321.  7.  I  gathered  it  in  field  on  the  right  hand  on  a  bank  next 
the  road  as  you  go  from  Ballingdon  up  the  first  hill.  May  4,  1750. 
[Of  this  plant  Dillenius  writes  (R.  Syn.  iii.  321.  7)  "Forte  Pusillum 
Pisum  aliud  sylvestre  spontaneum  Lob.  Illustr.  164.  Found  by 
Mr.  J.  Sherard  and  Mr.  Rand  on  the  Chalky  banks  near  Green-hithe 
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in  Kent.  Eodem  loco  &  trans  Tbamesin  etiam  in  Essexise  campis 
elatioribus  se  reperisse  Lobelius  scribit,  si  modo  eandem  intelligat 
plantam."  Gibson  seems  to  bave  overlooked  this  record  of  1655,  and 
writes  of  V.  latliyroides  that  it  "  is  only  suspected  to  occur  in  Essex  " 
{Flo7'a  of  Essex,  p.  85).  As  the  species  is  represented  in  the  National 
Herbarium  from  both  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  it  was  natural  to  suspect 
its  occurrence  in  Essex.] 

Lathyrus  Nissolia  L.  Ballingdon  Hills,  8  June,  17-13.  [Re- 
corded by  Ray  (Cat.  PI.  Angl.  1670)  from  Black  Notley.] 

L.  PRATENSis  L.  *Between  Sudbmy  and  Cornard.  July  19, 
1751. 

L.  STLVESTRis  L.     *Sudbury. 

L.  PALUSTRis  L.  I  gathered  it  in  Peckham  field,  on  the  back  of 
Southwark.  [This  is  Lathyrus  viciceformis,  seu,  vicia  Latliyroides 
nostras,  Chichling  Vetch  of  R.  Syn.  ed.  3,  320;  and  the  locality  is 
Willisel's.  Hill  writes  of  the  species  (Brit.  Herbal,  1756,  282)  as 
occurring  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London."] 

L.  MONTANUS  Bernhardi.  Pasture  by  Kane  wood  by  Hampstead 
Heath  and  a  wood  betw.  Dulwhich  and  the  Wells.  [Recorded  for 
Hampstead  by  Gerard  1057  and  Johnson,  Ger.  em.  1237,  as  Astra- 
galus sylvaticicsJ] 

HippocREPis  COMOSA  L.     Castle-yard,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Onobrtchis  tici^polia  Scopoli.  Linton,  Aug.  1,  1715,  and  on 
Barktlow  Hills.  [These  two  localities,  one  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
other  in  Essex,  are  close  together.  Babington  sa3^s  tliat  the  species 
"  Common  throughout  the  chalk-district,"  was  "formerly  much  more 
abundant";  and  Gibson  that  it  "is  often  cultivated,  but  appears  to 
be  a  native  plant  in  chalky  districts."  It  was  growing  at  Bartlow  in 
1883 ;  but  seems  of  late  to  have  been  largely  replaced  as  a  fodder 
crop  by  Trlfolmm  incarnatum.^ 

Pbunus  insititia  L.  R.  S.  3.  462.  2.  Black  Bullace  [and] 
fructu  majore  alho  R.  S.  3.  462.     Ballingdon,  13  July,  1744. 

P.  DOMESTICA  L.  An  4.  Pruiius  stjlvestris  fructu,  ruhro  acerho 
et  ingrato  R.  S.  3.  463.  Gallow  Hill  towards  Chilton,  Aug.  21, 1744. 
[Ray  says  (Syn.  ed.  2,  302)  "  This  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Dale  in 
some  Hedges  both  in  Essex  and  Suffolk "  ;  but  Dr.  Hind  gives  no 
record  earlier  than  Sir  J.  Cullum,  1773.  All  three  forms  are  probably 
only  remains  of  more  or  less  ancient  cultivation.] 

Spir^a  Pilipendula  L.     Kiltington  Hills,  July  12,  1745. 

Alohemilla  vulgaris  L.  Brunden  hall.  May  2, 1743.  [Appa- 
rently A.  minor  Hudson.] 

PoTENTiLLA  ARGENTEA  L.     Bruudeu  Lane  End,  1750  &  1758. 

P.  vERNA  L.     *Gogmagog  Hills,  May  1,  1744. 

RuBUS  iDJiUS  L.  fructu  ruhro.  R.  S.  3.  467.  Link  Hills, 
Maplested.  12  Aug- 1748.  [Gibson's  first  Essex  record  is  Edward 
Forster.  The  red-fruited  form  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  be  a  bird- 
borne  escape  from  cultivation  than  the  white-fruited  form  collected 
by  Rev.  G.  P.  Raynor  at  South  Weald  in  1884.] 

Geum  rivale  L.     Great  Cornard. 

Rosa  spinosisstma'L.  Bulmur  Cluirch  Yard  [Essex],  May  28, 
1753.     [Previously  recorded  for  S.  Essex  by  Gerard,  p.  1088.] 
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R.  VILLOSA  L.  Sosa  si/lvesfris  jyoniifrra  major  nostras  U.  S.  2. 
297.  A  Mr.  Dale  who  gathered  it  near  Tillnu^  fort.  [Probahly  not 
wild.] 

K.  ARYENSis  Hudson.  liosa  sylvestris  altera  minor,  Hore  albo 
nostras.  11.  Syn.  ed.  2,  297,  ed.  3.  455,  4.  *Gestingthorpe  [Essex], 
7  July,  1744. 

PTRUsAiicuPARiAEhrhart.  OrmtsVurk.  1419.  11.  S.  3.  452. 2. 
*liickland  Wood,  Lavenham,  1731. 

P.  TORMiNALis  Ehrhart.  11.  S.  ed.  3.  452.  2.  Liston  Hall  Orchard, 
30  July,  1744. 

Peplis  Portula  L.  Between  Assington  &  Stoke.  [Suff.] 
Aug.  1745. 

Epilobium  mo]S'ta>utm  L.  Lijsimaeliin  campestris  Ger.  387. 
Ger.  em.  478.     E.  Syn.  ed.  3,  311.  4"     *Bulmur,  1757. 

E.  PALUSTRE  L.  Lysimacliia  siliquosa  glabra  minor  angiisti- 
folia  Ger.  ema?.  479.     \\.  Syn.  ed.  3.  311.  6.     Cornard  Mere. 

Sebum  Telephium  L.     Brakey  Hill,  Bulmur. 

Saxifraga  granulata  L.     Great  Cornard  Churchyard. 

Parnassia  PAiiUSTRis  L.  Cornard  Mere.  [The  southern  stations 
for  this  sjjecies,  successively  disappearing  as  the  result  of  drainage 
operations,  such  as  Boxmoor,  Herts,  and  Beeston  bog,  near  Sherring- 
are  particularly  worthy  of  record.] 

Myriophyllum  yerttcillatum  L.  Pentapferojoliyll'umaqnati- 
cum  jlosculis  adfoliortim  nodos  \i.  S.  ed.  3.  316.  Great  Cornard, 
12  June,  1744.      [The  earliest  Suffolk  record  is  Ray's  in  Syn.  ed.  2.] 

M.  tsPiCATUM  L.  An.  17.  Potamoc/ctnnfoUispinnatis  B.  S.  ed.  3. 
150.  At  Milden  in  a  pond  towards  Little  Waldingfield.  16  July, 
1745. 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  L.  An  Alsine  spuria  piisiUa  repens 
foliis  Saocifragce  aurece  II.  S.  ed.  3.  352.  Pluk.  Aim.  23.  Tab.  7, 
fig.  6.  be  any  other  than  a  ver^^  small  Plant  of  the  common  Hydro- 
cotyle of  the  Synopsis  p.  222.  which  the  great  Mr.  Ray  being  con- 
vinced of  might  been  the  reason  he  left  it  out  in  his  History  of  Plants. 
[Plukenet  {loc.  cit.)  writes  "  miratus  sum,  quo  casu  in  CI.  Autoris 
Hist.  PI.  Universal,  hsec  plantula  omissa  fuit ;  "  but  his  own  specimen 
(Herb.  Sloane  84.  13)  shows  Ray  and  Andrews  to  be  right.  It  is 
nothing  but  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.~\ 

Apium  inundatum  H.  G.  Reichenb.  *Cornard  Mere,  22  July, 
1745. 

Trikia  glauca  H.  G.  L.  Reichenb.  Perircedanum  minus  R.  Syn. 
ed.  3.  217.  [A  specimen  collected  by  Dale  on  St.  Vincent's  Rocks  in 
May,  1731.] 

Carum  majus  Britten  and  Rendle.  Bnlhocastanum  majifs  Ger. 
era.  1069.  R.  Syn.  3.  209.  *In  a  Lay  by  Stoke  Maudlin  Wood, 
Chilton  [Suff.],  14  June,  1745. 

BiTPLEURUM  ROTUNDiroLiUM  L.  Waltaui  in  Essex.  [It  is  re- 
corded from  Notley  by  the  Forsters  in  Gough's  Camden,  1789.] 

ffijVANTiiE  nsTULOSA  L.     *Cornard  Mere,  20  July,  1739. 

Smyrnium  Olusatbum  L.     *Clare  Castle,  26  April,  1746. 

Sambucus  nigra  L.  haccis  alhis.  Between  Wickham  Windmill 
Si,  the  White  Post,  Gestingthorpe. 
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Viburnum  Lantana  L.  Wrongly  labell'd  Mespilus  Alni  fol. 
suhtus  incanis  Aria  Theophrasti  dicta  [i.  e.  Pyrus  Aria  L.]  in  John 
Goodin's  garden  in  Burkett's  Lane  [Sudbmy],2  May,  1759.  [Hind's 
first  Suffolk  record,  Sir  J.  Cullum  1773.] 

Galium  Cruciata  Scop.  *Bone  Bridge,  Halsted,  Essex,  19  Maj, 
1748.     [No  other  Essex  record  before  Gibson's  Flora,  18G2.] 

G.  TRICORNE  Stokes.  2.  Ajjariiie  semine  loeviore  R.  Syn.  2. 
118  ;  8.  22-5.  *I  gathered  it  amongst  Corn  in  the  five-acred  field 
belonging  to  the  Farm  on  Armpe  in  Bulmur  Essex. 

G.  uliginosum  L.  *Cornard  Mere,  28  Aug.  1740.  G.  pa- 
lustre  L. 

Rubia peregrina  L.  St.  Vincent's  Rocks,  Gloucestershire,  28  May, 
1731.     [A  duplicate  of  Dale's,  with  his  ticket.] 

Valeriana  officinalis  L.  V.  sylvestris  major  montana  C.  B. 
R.  S.  3.  200.  2.     Smoak  hall  wood  near  Bath,  28th  May,  1731. 

Valerianella  olitoria  Pollich.  *  Gravel  pit,  Small  Bridge, 
Wormingford  Mill,  21  June,  1743. 

V.  RiMOSA  Bastard.  V.  viilg.  spec,  major  serotina  R.  S.  3.  201.  3. 
Given  me  by  Mr.  Dale  who  gathered  it  in  Kent  &  called  it  Valeri- 
anella serotina  foli is  angustis  integris.  [Dale's  localities  are  given 
by  Ray  {loc.  cit.)  as  "In  the  Corn  Fields  between  Ore  and  the  Foot 
Ferry  to  Shepey  Isle  in  Kent.  Also  in  the  third  or  fourth  Field  on 
the  right  Hand  of  the  Road  going  from  London-Coney  towards 
St.  Albans  in  Hertfordshire."  This  plant  was  referred  to  Bastard's 
V.  rimosa  by  Joseph  Woods  in  English  Botany  Siip>plement.^ 

ScABiosA  SucciSA  L.     Colledge  Wood,  Micldleton,  15  Aug.  1745. 

Petasites  hybrid  js  G.  M.  &  S.  Petasites  major,  jlorihus 
pediculis  longis  insidentihus  R.  S.  3. 179.  2.  Brunden  Mill  Banks, 
1743.  [This  is  the  form  with  long  pedicels  figured  as  Tussilago 
hyhrida  in  English  Botany,  430.  and  admitted  to  be  a  mere  variety 
in  Smith's  English  Flora,  iii.  427-8.] 

Aster  Tripolium  L.  Aster  maritimus  cceriileus.  Mersey 
Island.  [First  recorded  for  Essex  by  Gerard  (1597)  333  from 
"  Lee  and  Harwich."] 

Erioeron  acris  L.  Aster  arvensis  cceruleus  acris  R.  S.  3.  175. 
Ballingdon  Hall,  Essex. 

Inula  squarrosa  Bernhardi.  *Cornard  Heath.  14  July,  1749 
and  Buhner  Tye.     [First  Essex  record,  Gerard,  391  (1597).] 

I.  CRITHMOIDES  L.  Aster  maritimus  jlavus.  Crithmmn  Chry- 
santhemum dictus.     R.  Syn.  i.  49;  ii.  79;  iii.  174.     Maldon. 

FiLAGO  MINIMA  Fries.  R.  S.  3.  181.  4.  Kittington  hills,  Cor- 
nard. 

F.  GALLICA  L.  Gnaphalium  parvum  ramosissimum  foliis  an- 
gustissimis  polyspcrmon  R.  S.  3.  181.  5.     Kittington  hills,  Cornard. 

AcuiM.EA  Rtarmica  L.  *In  Mr.  Denny  Cole's  Meadow  [Sulf.], 
8  July,  1744. 

Matricaria  inodora  L.  Chamamelum  ma gis  folio  tenuissimo, 
caiilc  ruhente  R.  S.  3.  186.  *Kittington  Hills  amongst  wheat 
[Suff.],  12  July,  1745. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  L.  An  2  Chrysanthemum  segetitm 
nostras  folio  glauco  multiscisso  majus,flore  minore.     Amongst  Rye 
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and  Oats.  Stoke  by  NaA'land.  -  10  July,  1744.  [Though  tliejeaves 
are  pinnatifid,  the  plant  is  C.  segetuvi  L.,  i.  e.  1  in  11.  S.  3.,  and  not 
2.,  which  is  Plukenet's  Glastonbury  plant  with  smaller  flower-heads, 
which  Smith  (Engl.  Flora  iii.  451)  says  no  one  else  has  found.] 

Artemisia  tulgaris  L.  Mugwort.  Sible  Hedingham,  Aug. 
1746. 

A.  maritima  L.  Absinthmm  marinum  album  Grer.  940.  Abs. 
Serijjhium  Belgicum  J.  B.  Mersey  Island.     [The  type.] 

A.  maritima  p.  Sm.  Absinthium  maritimum  Seripliio  JBelgico 
simile,  latiore  folio,  odoris  grati  D.  Plukenet.  R.  S.  3.  188.  3. 
[There  is  a  specimen  of  this,  collected  by  Dale,  on  Mersey  Island,  in 
Herb.  Sloane  54.  97.] 

A.  GALLiCA  Willd.  ?  Absinthium  Seri^jhium  Gallicum  C.  I'. 
R.  S.  3.  189.  4.  [There  is  a  specimen  of  this,  collected  by  Dale 
at  Harwich  in  Herb.  Sloane  54.  98.  Kay's  comments  (Syn.  3.  189) 
are  worth  reproducing  : — 

"  Absinthii  maritimi  latiore  folio  speciem  quondam  in  insula  Merseia 
prope  Colcestriam  invenit  D.  Dale.  An  Plukenetianse  prtedictic 
eadem  sit,  an  potius  Absinthio  Seriphio  Gallico  C.  S.  i.  e.  Seripliio 
Narbonensi  Park-  Seriphio  tenuifolio  maritime  Narbonensi  J.  B. 
dubitat.  Ex  sententia  D.  Dale  eadem  est  cum  Absinthio  Seriphio 
Germanico  C.  B.  Pin.  139  .  .  .  An  autem  a  vulgari  maritimo 
specie  differat,  merito  dubium  videtur.  In  Absinthio  sane  mari- 
timo   maxima  est  varietas,"  .  .  .  .] 

A  SALINA  "VVilld.  ?  Absinthium  Seriphium  tenuifol.  marin. 
Narbonensi  J.  B.  iii.  177.  P.  S.  3.  189.  5.  Mersey.  [This  is  appa- 
rently the  form  said  by  Dillenius  {loc.  cit.)  to  have  been  "found  by 
Mr.  Dale  at  Harwich,  on  the  Marsh-banks  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Town,  and  in  Mersey  Island."  Smith  (Engl.  Flora,  iii.  408-9) 
makes  the  preceding  form,  A.  onaritima  y  and  identifies  this  with 
A.  (jallica  Willd.  Newbould,  in  Gibson's  Flora  says  : — "  These 
])]ants  may  be  good  species,  as  Smith  on  reconsideration,  believed. 
Dale,  one  of  the  most  accurate  early  British  botanists,  distinguished 
three."  Babington  makes  gallica  a  variety  of  maritima  ;  Hooker's 
Students  Flora  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  opinion  that  gallica 
'•  is  not  distinguishable  as  a  well-marked  variety,  either  by  its  more 
compact  habit  or  erect  heads."] 

Senecio  viscosrs  L.  S.  hirsutns  viscidus  major  odoratus 
11.  S.  3.  178.  2.     *Assington.     14  July,  1749.      [Suff.] 

S.  Jacob.^a  L.  Jacobcea  vulgaris flore  nuda  from  Stoke  Maud- 
lin Wood,  Chilton,  ]  743  [seems  only  an  impoverished  Jacobcea.'] 

S.  aquaticus  Hudson.     *King's  Marsh,  4  July,  1744.     [Suff.] 

S.  iN^TEGRiFOLius  Clairv.  Jacobcea  Pannonica  folio  non  laci- 
ninto  R.  Syn.  3. 178.  4.     Gogmagogs.     28  June,  1722. 

BiDENS  TRIPARTITA  L.  Vevbesina  sen  Cannabina  aquaticaflore 
minus  'pulchrc,  elaiior  Sf  magis  frequens.  R.  S.  3.  187.  1.  *Bal- 
lingdon  Limekiln  [Essex].     Aug.  1743. 

^  B.  CERNUA  L.  R.  S.  3. 187.  2.  *0n  the  Common  by  the  River 
side.     Aug.  1743. 

B.  MINIMA  L.  3.  Verbesina  minima  R.  S.  3.  188.  3.  In  a 
Bop-o-y    meadow  behind  Box  Mill  at  Halstead  in   Essex   with   the 
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second  [B.  cernua\  plentifully — I  take  them  to  come  both  from  the 
same  seed^  the  minima  growing  as  thick  &  close  as  possible  together, 
the  2nd  at  larger  distances  so  have  more  room  to  spread.  Aug.  23, 
1743.  [Smith  (Engl.  Flora),  iii.  400  makes  minima  var.  y  ;  but 
adds  that  it  "  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  starved  plant  of  this 
species,  growing  out  of  water.  The  llower  is  drooping  in  my  speci- 
men from  Miller's  herbarium,  though  di'awn  erect  by  Dillenius." 
The  intei'esting  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Guppy 
in  1890-3  (see  Studies  in  Seeds  and  Fruits,  pp.  480-2  (1912))  give 
good  reason  for  thinking  £.  trij^ai^tita  merely  the  form  of  drier 
habitats  specifically  undistinguishable  from  the  more  aquatic  £. 
cernua.'\ 

Caklina  vulgaris  L.  *In  Ballingdon  Limekiln  vard,  23  July, 
1739. 

Centaurea  nigra  L.  Jacea  nigra  cum  /oliis  laciniatis 
E.  S.  3. 199.  Cornard  Common,  14  Aug.  1749.  [This  cut-leaved 
form  was  recorded  bv  Kichardson,  from  Malton,  Yorkshire,  in  K.  Syn, 
3.  199.] 

C.  ScABiosA  L.  Jacea  major  flora  alba.  Windmill  field,  Sud- 
bmy.     31  July,  1746. 

C.  sOLSTiTiALis  L.  Carduus  stellatus  luteus  foliis  Cyani. 
E.  S.  3.  196.  16.  *0n  Bulmur  Tye.  [Evidently,  as  Gibson  says, 
introduced  with  Lucerne  and  other  seed  ;  but  not  uncommon  as  a  casual, 
more  especially  in  North  Essex,  from  Andrews's  time  to  the  present.] 

Carduus  nutans  L.  *In  the  croft  by  St.  Gregorie's  Church, 
Sudbury.     7  Aug.  1747. 

C.  ERIOPHORL'S  L.  *Field  joj-ning  to  Stoke  Maudlin  Wood. 
July,  1743. 

C.  pbatensis  Hudson..  *Milford  near  the  paper  mills.  19  June, 
1752. 

C.  ACAULis  L.     Chilton  hall  Park.     [Suff.]     9  Aug.  1739. 

Arnoseris  minima  Sch.  &  K.  Hieracium  minimum  Clusii 
Ilyoseris  Taberncemontani  et  Gerurdi.  E.  S.  3. 173.  *Lamarsh  in 
a  field  of  Rye.     2S  May,  1745. 

CiciiORiUM  Inttbus  L.  C.  sylvestre  E.  S.  3. 172  flare  albo. 
Nr.  Edwardstone  Church,  28  August,  1746. 

HvPocH.ERis  MACULATA  L.     Gogmagogs.     28  June,  1722. 

TiiRlNCiA  NUDiCAULis  BrittcM.  Hieracium  pumilum  saxatile 
asperum  prcemorsa  radice  E.  S.  3.  167. 16.  Putney  Heath,  June 
171L 

Tragopogon  PORBiroLius  L.  T.  purpureum  E.  S.  3. 171.  From 
Mr.  Richard  Cook's  at  Halsted  in  Essex.     29  May,  1745. 

PiCRis  uieracioides  L.  An  15  Hieracium  asperum  majore 
flare  in  ayrorum  limitibus  J.  B.  ii.  1029.  E.  S.  3.  167.  Ballingdon 
Hills. 

Lactuca  vibosa  L.  1  L.  sylv.  major  odare  Opii.  E.  S.  3.  161. 
Cornard.     July,  1738. 

L.  muralis  Gaertner.  5.  L.  sylv.  murorum  flore  luteo.  E.  S.  3. 
162.     *Cornard.     18  .Tune,  1744. 

SoNt'UUS  PALUSTRis  L.  From  the  kte  Mr.  John  Field  of  London, 
Apothecary,  Bell,  in  Newgate  Street. 
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HiEEACiUM  vuLOATUM  Fi'ies.  College  Wood,  Middleton  & 
Brickie  Woods,  Bulrnur,  11  July,  174G.  [Inaccui-atelj  labelled  by 
Hemsted  H,  miororum.^ 

H.  BOBEALE  Fries.  H.  fruticosum  latifoUum  hirsufum.  li.  S. 
3.  167.  1.  College  Wood,  29  July,  1743.  [K.  sabaudum  Smith  in 
English  Botany.^ 

H.  UMBELLATUM  L.  H.  fniticosum  angustifolium  raajus.  11.  S. 
3.  1G8.  3.     *Link  Hills,  Maplested. 

Campanula  glomehata  L.  *By  the  roadside  about  half  a  mile 
before  come  to  Linton  fi-om  Haverhill  &  elsewhere  plentifully. 
1  Aug.  1745. 

Calluna  vulgaris  Hull.  Beyond  Caddie  Cross  towards  Hal- 
stead,  Essex.     25  July,  1746. 

Erica  cikeeea  L.  li.  S.  3.  471.  3.  Between  Lovingland  and 
Laystock. 

Ltsimachia  thyrsiplora  L.  I  gathered  it  in  the  late  Mr.  Dale's 
garden  Braintree  Maj^  30,  1739,  from  whence  I  brought  some  Hoots 
into  my  Grarden.  [This  was  a  week  before  Dale's  death.]  My 
garden,  1757. 

L.  VULGARIS  L.  On  the  banks  behind  Borley  Mill,  10  Aug.  1744. 
By  the  Riverside  in  North  Meadow .  .  and  on  Cornard  Mere. 

Glaux  maritima  L.     Mersey  Island. 

AiNTAGALLis  CiERULEA  Sm.  *In  a  field  of  oats  .  .  between  Milford 
•&  the  first  Brook  towards  Bury.      14  June,  1738. 

PiNGUicuLA  VULGARIS  L.  *In  a  Boggy  pastvire  .  .  in  Milford,  as 
ride  from  the  Paper  Mills  towards  Hoop  Lane.     12  May,  1746. 

Utricularia  VULGARIS  L.  In  the  watery  ditch  on  the  right 
hand  as  soon  as  out  of  Hiney  Street  towards  Middleton,  26  Juno, 
1740.  [The  earliest  Essex  record  for  U.  vulgaris  L.  is  Blackstone's 
(1746),  45  ;  but  there  is  a  specimen  of  Z7.  major  Keller  from  Thorn- 
don,  Essex,  in  Sir  John  Hills  herbarium  ;  Ed  vard  Forster's  specimen 
from  Hoghill  Pond,  Hainault  Forest,  Varenne's  from  Kelvedon,  and 
probably  others  of  those  recorded  by  CVibson  under  Z7.  vulgaris  are 
JJ.  major  Keller. 

Blackstonia  perfoliata  Huds.  Ballingdon  Limekiln  Yard, 
6  July,  1744. 

GrENTiANA  Amarella  L.  Ballingdon  Limekiln  Yard,  1746.  [The 
first  Essex  record  is  Dale's,  from  Belchamp  St.  Paul,  four  or  five  miles 
from  Ballingdon,  in  R.  Syn.  2  (1696).  Gentianella  fugax  Autum- 
nalis  elatior,  Centaurii  niinoris  foliis.'\ 

Nymphoides  peltatum  Britten  and  Rendle.  *I  gathered  it  in 
the  river  nr.  Stretham  Ferry,  Isle  of  Ely  in  flower.     28  June,  1722. 

Convolvulus  Soldanella  L.     Mersey  Island. 

Cynoglossum  oeeicinale  L.  *Acton,  nr.  Sudbury.  27  Ma}"-, 
1748. 

Mtosotis  arvensis  Hill.  Myosoiis  scorpioides  latifolia  hirsuta 
R.  S.  3.  229.  2.  I  gathered  it  at  Hartoft  in  Suffolk.  27  April,  1744. 
[This  is  apparently  M.  arvensis  var.  umhrosa  Bab.,  as  also  is  Dale's 
specimen  of  1722,  recorded  {I.  c),  from  "between  Redgwell  and 
Batham-end  in  Essex,"  and  by  Gibson  {Flora,  p.  213),  under 
M.  sylvatica  Ehrb.] 
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Atropa  Belladonna  L.  In  dead  Lane  on  bank  side  North 
Street,  G  J  uly,  174-i. 

Verbascuk  nigrum  L.  At  Ballingdon  Townsend,  between 
Bontils  Gi'een  and  Brunden  Lane,  &  below  the  Kitchin,  Buhuur,, 
&  man}'-  other  places.     29  July,  174(). 

Antieriiinum  Orontium  L.     *JJaningdon,  19  June,  1745. 

SuROi'HULARiA  NODOSA  L.  Ail.  3.  Scrophularia  Scorodonia 
R.  S.  3.  283.  *In  a  moist  ditch  going  up  Kitchin  hill  Buhuur  from 
Ballingdon,  11  June,  1758.  [The  suggested  identitication  is  erroneous, 
Tue  plant  is  2.  Scrophularia  major  iler.  of  Kay's  iSi/nopsis.] 

Melampvrum  cristatum  L.  In  (loUingham  Hall  Lays  Bulmur. 
[This  distinctively  East  Anglian  species,  which  replaces  M.  pratenselj. 
in  its  area,  was  first  recorded  by  Jiay  in  his  Cambridge  Catalogus 
(1050).  It  is  recorded  for  Bedfordshire,  \i.  Sjai.  ed.  2  (iU9G).  The 
specimen  from  Gestingthorpe,  Essex,  the  next  parish  to  Bulmur,  in 
Dale's  Herbarium  is  dated  1721.] 

Veronica  Montana  L.     *Bunts  Wood  Bulmur,  or  Gestingthorpe. 

V.  TRtPHYLLOS  L.  V.  Jlosculis  slnfjularibios  folils  laciniatis, 
erecta  B.  S.  3.  280.  6.  I  found  it  in  all  the  three  Chappie  fields  in 
Ballingdon. 

MentHxV  spicata  L.  Mentha  spicata  glabra,  latiore  folio  Dale. 
R.  S.  3.  231.  *3.  This  mint  I  gathered  in  a  little  meadow  adjoining 
to  Marvvood  Bridge  on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  from  Colchester  to 
Mersey  Island.  In  company  with  Mr.  Dale.  16  Aug.  1722.  [This 
form,  M.  viridis  L.  S  of  Smith  (Engl.  Flora,  iii.  76),  first  recorded 
by  Dale  (li.  S.  I.  c.)  is  also  represented  in  the  Sherardian  Herbarium 
b}-"  (%  specimen  from  him.  The  two  preceding  species — 31.  aiu/usti- 
folla  spicata,  glabra,  folio  ruijosiore,  odore  graviore  It.  S.  3.  233.. 
1.  and  B.  Syn.  i.  79,  "  Found  by'  Mr.  Dale  by  Bocking  River  Side  "  ;, 
and  31.  spicate  angustifolia,  glabra,  spica  latiore  Dale,  R.  S.  3.. 
233.  2,  also  from  Bocking  — are  both  forms  of  3L.  spicata  L.,  /j  and 
y  of  Smith.  Buddie  says  he  had  the  former  "  from  Dale  himself,, 
who  not  only  collected  various  mints,  but  very  accurately  distinguished 
them."] 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHORT  NOTES. 

Fertilization  of  Mistletoe.  Since  some  notes  on  the  method, 
by  which  Viscum  album  is  fertilized  were  given  in  this  Journal  for 
October  1910  (p.  292),  various  experiments  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  plant  is  entomo- 
jihilous.  Mistletoe  was  stated  by  early  writers  to  be  anemophilous, 
but  since  1702  when  Kolreuter  declared  it  to  be  entomophilous,  this 
method  of  its  pollination  has  been  accepted.  None  of  the  writers  on 
the  subject,  however,  are  clear  as  to  what  insects  are  the  pollinators, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  assumption  in  the  matter.  A 
simple  way  to  test  whether  insects  visited  the  plant  at  all  seemed  to 
be  to  place  a  barrier  which  they  could  not  pass,  and  then  to  note 
whether  fertilization  took  place  in  spite  of  the  obstacle.  A(!cordingly, 
early  in  1917  some  shoo'ts  of  a  female  plant  were  enclosed  in  net  bags 
of  2  mm.  mesh.      The  bags  were  so  arranged  with  small  bamboo  struts 
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inside  that  the  flower  could  not -be  reached  by  an  insect  from  outside 
the  cage.  In  spite  of  this  obstacle  the  flowers  Avere  fertilized  and 
produced  berries,  the  seeds  from  which  are  now  growing.  Early  this 
year  (1918)  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  began  to  show,  and  about 
three  weeks  before  they  opened,  several  were  again  enclosed  in  these 
net  bags,  the  sizes  used  being  2  mm.  (to  re-test  last  year's  experiment) 
and  a  1  mm.  mesh.  Fertilization  was  again  obtained  under  the  2  mm. 
size,  and  also  in  the  1  mm.  A  piece  of  the  coarser  net  being  sub- 
initted  to  a  well-known  entomologist,  he  is  confident  that  none  of  the 
insects  suggested  as  pollinators  by  the  German  writers  could  by  any 
means  pass  thi'ough  it :  it  will  follow  that  a  mesh  only  half  the  size 
will  form  a  still  more  effective  barrier.  If  therefore  the  mistletoe  is 
entomophilous,  the  insect  visiting  it  must  be  able  to  pass  through  a 
hole  1  mm.  in  diameter  and  hence  must  be  rather  minute.  Every 
care  was  taken  in  fixing  the  bags  so  that  there  might  be  no  access  to 
the  flower  except  through  the  bars  of  the  cage.  It  is  hoped  to 
re-test  these  experiments  another  year,  but  if  they  have  been  correctl}^ 
carried  out,  they  would  appear  to  cast  doubt  on  the  statement,  resting 
wholly  on  Grerman  authority',  that  V.  album  is  entomophilous. — 
Etiielbert  Hobne. 

PiLULARIA    GLOBULirEEA    L.    IN    THE    ISLE    OF    WiGHT.       In  the 

spring  of  the  present  year  I  noticed  this  plant  carpeting  a  small 
heath-pool  on  Bouldnor  Hill,  near  Yarmouth,  the  seaward  side  of 
which  hill  affords  the  unique  exposure  of  the  Hempstead  Beds.  In 
the  autumn  I  have  found  it  again  in  considerable  abundance  and  in 
fruit  in  two  other  pools,  apparently  the  remains  of  old  clay-pits  dug 
out  for  the  brickworks,  some  distance  away  but  on  the  same  hill;-  It 
is  curious  that  so  distinct  a  plant  is  not  recorded  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
either  in  Townsend's  Flora  of  Ham]) shire  or  in  Morey's  Guide  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wi(jht. — James  Groves. 

Saxifraga  Deucei  in  Co.  Donegal. — Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  has  sent 
for  my  opinion,  three  specimens  collected  in  June  1886  by  Henry 
M.  Wallis  on  a  cliff,  300  feet  above  the  sea,  near  Torneady  Head, 
Arran  More,  which  clearly  belong  to  this  species.  They  have  turned 
brown,  in  the  com-se  of  years,  and  have  more  numerous  glands  than 
usual ;  this  may  be  due  partl}^  to  a  more  northern  climate,  and  partly 
to  a  stony  exposed  situation.  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  had  named  them 
S.  ccBspitosn  L.,  which  is  by  no  means  a  bad  determination ;  but 
they  differ  from  that  in  the  shape  (narrow,  parallel-sided,  acute)  and 
clothing  of  the  leaf -segments,  the  narrower  subacute  sepals,  and  the 
longer,  rather  narrower  petals.  This  great  extension  of  range  is  most 
satisfactory  ;  I  feel  sure  that  aS*.  Drucei  will  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  expect  it  to  occur  on  the  Galtees,  Co.  Tipperary. — 
Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Epilobitjm  hirsutum  X  roseum  in  Surrey. — Mr.  Salmon  also 
forwards  two  pieces  (evidently  side-shoots)  of  a  Willowherb  found  by 
him  beside  a  pond  near  Newdigate  (September  1916),  with  the 
remark  : — "  This  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  in  which  F.  hirsutum  plaj^s  a 
part."  That  is  clearly  correct ;  the  clothing  of  the  stem  and  foliage, 
and  the  relatively  long  petals  (i  to  i  inch),  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
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All  the  other  characters  point  with  equal  certainty  to  E.  roseum  as 
being  the  second  parent ;  notably  the  numerous  small  gland-tippes 
hairs  on  the  shrunken  shortened  capsules,  the  frequently  ^j/«^-  petals, 
and  the  patent,  distinctly  stalked,  neat,  oval  leaves.  I  have  often 
sought  for  the  hybrid  in  W.  Surrey,  where  these  two  species  grow 
together  not  uncommonly,  but  withovit  success.  Dr.  Dral)ble  records  it 
from  Derb^^shire  ;  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen.  It  appears  to  be  very 
uncommon  on  the  Continent ;  Prof.  Haussknecht  wrote  to  me  that 
Schmalhausen's  plant  from  Gostilizy,  near  Petersburg  (1875),  so 
named  in  the  Monograph,  p.  G5,  proved  to  be  SJ.  hirsutumxparvsi- 
fiorum ;  but  that  true  E.  hhsutum  X  roseum  was  found  at  Miihl- 
hausen,  near  Jena,  about  the  year  1886. — Edward  S,  Marshall. 


KEVIEW. 

Plant  Genetics.  By  John  M.  Cotjlter  and  Merle  C.  Coulter. 
8vo,  pp.  ix,  214,  with  40  text-diagrams.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  July  1918.     Price  «l-50  net. 

Prof.  John  Coulter,  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
Chicago  University,  is  well  known  to  English  students  as  the  joint 
author  of  a  classic  work  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Seed-plants;  his 
co-author  in  the  present  work  is  Instructor  in  Plant  Genetics  in  the 
same  University.  The  aim  of  their  book  is  to  supply  a  general 
authoritative  text  which  shall  form  an  easy  introduction  to  plant 
genetics.  As  stated  on  the  temporary  cover,  to  read  the  literature 
of  this  subject  with  understanding  requires  first  an  appreciation  of 
the  point  of  view  and  method  of  attack  of  the  working  geneticist,  and 
secondly  an  acquaintance  with  certain  classic  investigations  which  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge  among  geneticists.  This  volume 
provides  these  two  things,  and  at  the  same  time  is  easy  reading  for  a 
student  who  has  an  elementary  training  in  botany  and  the  theories  of 
evolution.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete  presentation 
of  modern  genetics,  and  as  a  reference  book  it  is  admittedly  inadequate, 
much  representative  material  having  been  omitted  and  only  enough 
bibliography  given  to  put  the  student  upon  the  trail.  The  authors 
have  succeeded  in  giving  a  readable  and  connected  account  of  a  branch 
of  biological  study  which  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  in  which  moreover 
much  must  be  taken  for  granted,  partly  no  doubt  because  it  is 
at  present  only  in  an  early  stage  of  develojiment.  At  the  same  time 
they  make  it  clear  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  its  further 
development  towards  the  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  evolution. 

A  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  earlier  theories  of 
heredity.  Darwin's  theory  of  pangenesis  asserted  that  the  indi- 
vidual cells  and  organs  of  the  whole  organism  are  represented  in  every 
germ-cell  and  bud  by  definite  material  particles.  These  multiply  by 
division  and  at  cell-division  pass  on  from  the  mother-cells  to  the 
daughter-cells.  This  theory  is  in  keeping  with  the  present  point  of 
view,  but  failed  to  obtain  acceptance  owing  to  its  association  Avith 
the  transi)ortation  hypothesis,  Avhich  was  an  attempt  to  account  for 
certain   facts  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
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cliaraoters.  Similavh^  Weismalin's  theory  of  germinal  continuity, 
wliich  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  results  of  biological  work 
to-day,  was  hampered  by  association  with  the  theory  of  germinal 
selection,  devised  in  order  to  explain  variation.  In  the  following 
chapttjr  the  difficult  question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters 
is  discussed,  the  conclusion  reached  being  that,  whereas  the  bulk  of 
available  evidence  seems  to  be  against  such  inheritance,  there  are  a 
number  of  biological  facts  that  seem  difficult  to  explain  in  any  other 
way.  In  the  six  succeeding  chapters  Mendel's  law  and  its  modern 
development,  or  neo-Mendelism,  are  lucidly  explained,  and  the 
avithors  have  made  good  use  of  simple  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
mechanism  of  the  operations.  The  student  will  admire  the  ingenuity 
with  which  difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  an  increasing  complica- 
tion of  the  working  machinerj^  but  wiW  be  inclined  to  look  forward 
with  some  foreboding  to  further  developments.  Two  points  of  diffi- 
cultv  which  arise  are  discussed  in  the  chapters  x.  and  xi. — namely,  the 
possibilities  of  non-Mendelian  inheritance  and  of  moditication  of  unit 
characters,  both  fundamental  points  on  which-  there  is  difference  of 
opinion.  The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  certain  phenomena  which 
are  of  special  interest  in  the  study  of  plant  genetics.  In  a  discussion 
on  parthenogenesis  and  vegetative  apogamy  stress  is  laid  on  the  want 
of  observation  and  conti'ol  of  the  events  between  pollination  and 
fertilization,  and  fertilization  and  the  subsequent  escape  of  the 
embryo,  and  the  desirability  is  emphasized  of  a  study  of  the 
lower  forms  where  the  gametophyte  is  obvious  and  the  effects  of 
fertilization  can  be  more  readily  followed.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  remembered  that  an  account  of  some  extremely  interesting  work 
on  the  Mosses  has  been  recently  given  at  a  meeting  of  our  Linnean 
Society.  Other  matters  treated  are  self-sterility,  the  endosperm  in 
inheritance,  involving  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  originally 
described  as  xenia,  hybrid  vigour,  and  sex-determination.  The  little 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  students  and  teachers  of  botany,  who 
have  felt  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  plant  genetics. 

A.  B.  II. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

Workers  in  Cryptogamic  botany,  who  have  used  the  collections 
in  that  section  of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  at  his  home  in  Fulhum,  on 
Se])tember  6,  of  William  Eobert  Carter,  Avho  had  been  associated 
with  the  Department  since  its  reorganization  at  South  Kensington. 
He  was  born  in  Marylebone,  Feb.  25,  1860,  and  joined  the  staff  in 
1880,  as  an  Attendant  when  the  collections  were  on  the  point  of 
being  transferred  from  the  old  building  in  Bloomsbury  to  their 
new  home  in  Cromwell  Road.  Mr.  George  Murray  was  in  charge  of 
the  Cryptogamic  section,  and  Carver  was  his  right-hand  man  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  collections  and  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  Her- 
barium in  its  more  commodious  quarters.  Until  two  years  ago,  when 
he  Avas  temporarily  lent  (under  heavy  pressure)  to  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  Carver  was  closely  identified  with  the  Cryptogamic  Her- 
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barium  and  Library.  He  had  an  intimate  working  acquaintance  Avith 
their  contents  and  resources,  and  his  knowledge  was  always  at  the 
service  of  students  and  enquirers,  many  of  whom  will  gratefully 
recall  his  quiet,  courteous  and  helpful  demeanour.  His  devotion  to 
his  work  and  the  increased  value  of  his  services  to  the  Department, 
arising  from  the  extensive  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  systematic 
botan}'',  especially  of  the  Seaweeds,  led  to  his  promotion  in  1912  to 
the  post  of  Departmental  Clerk,  a  post  which  was  created  specially 
for  him.  Both  Mr.  Murray  and  I  were  greatly  helped  in  the  routine 
necessarily  associated  with  a  government  department  by  Carver's 
methodical  ways ;  he  was  admirable  at  keeping  records,  and  every- 
thing was  always  ready  to  hand  at  the  right  time ;  he  would  have 
made  an  excellent  confidential  clerk.  It  was  a  serious  loss  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions — a  loss  of  ripe  experience 
and  knowledge  acquii-ed  through  nearly  forty  years'  steady  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  his  work. — A.  13.  R. 

Claude  Fbebeeick  Hugh  Monro,  who  died  at  Weybridge  on 
August  14th,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  was  born  in  London.  After 
being  many  years  engaged  in  scholastic  work,  mainly  at  Margate,  he 
went  out  to  Khodesia  about  1900,  where  he  worked  for  sixteen  years 
in  the  Mines  Department  of  the  Chartered  Company.  Compelled  to 
leave  Africa  by  ill-health,  he  took  up  temporary  work  on  the  Indian 
Trade  Enquiry  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  also  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  relinquish.  He  gave  collections  of  herbarium  specimens 
to  the  Khodesian  Museum,  Buluwayo,  the  South  African  Museum, 
and  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  he  also 
sent  seeds  of  Bhodesian  plants  to  Kew.  Monro  wrote  two  lengthy 
papers  in  the  Proceediiu/s  of  the  Rhodesia  Scientific  Association, 
one  on  the  Grasses  in  Rhodesia  (vol.  vi.  pp.  5-67  (1906),  the  other 
on  the  Trees  of  South  Rhodesia  (vol.  viii.  jjart  ii.  p.  123  (1908)),  in 
both  of  which  he  devotes  much  care  to  the  native  names ;  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  revision  of  the  latter  paper  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  name  appears  frequently  in  Mr.  Eyles's  list  of  Southern  Rhodesian 
plants  (Trans.  R.  S.  South  Africa,  v.  273-564),  and  it  has  been 
commemorated  by  Mr.  Moore  in  Fochea  Monroei  and  other  species 
described  in  this  Journal. 

In  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Naturalist ^oy 3\x\j,M.\\  Harold 
J.  Wheldon  begins  a  "  Fungus  Flora  of  Lancashire,"  in  which  will  be 
summed  up  all  published  matter  on  the  subject  with  the  observations 
of  recent  workers. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Ashmolean  Natural  History  Society  for  1917, 
Mr.  Druce  gives  an  interesting  account  of  John  Randolph  (1749- 
1803)  who  successively  occupied  the  sees  of  Oxford,  Bangor,  and 
London,  and  was  rector  of  Ewehne,  Oxon,  from  1796  to  1799. 
During  this  period  he  annotated  copiously  an  interleaved  copy  of 
Sil^thorp's  Flora  Oxoniensis,  entering  the  localities  of  the  plants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  with  critical  notes  which  show  that  he  possessed 
a  good  knowledge  of  botany  and  of  botanical  literature.  The  volume 
fortunately  fell  into  Mr.  Druce's  hands  ;  Randolph's  observations  and 
records  form  a  fairl}^  complete  Flora  of  Ewelme. 

The  mendjers  of  the  Briti-sh  M^^eological  Society  held  their 
annual  Fungus  Foray    at   Selby,  Yorkshire,  from    the  9th   to    14th 
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September.  Byram  Park,  Escrick  Woods,  Parlington  Park,  and 
Stay  nor  Wood  were  investigated,  the  proprietors  not  only  giving  per- 
mission to  traverse  their  lands,  but  providing  local  guides  to  conduct 
the  party.  These  districts  ought  to  have  yielded  great  harvests  of 
autumn  fungi,  but  the  rain  had  been  too  recent  after  a  long  spell  of 
dry  weather,  and  nowhere  were  the  agarics  found  in  "  troops."  Good 
collections  were  made,  however,  and  some  very  unusual  plants  were 
found.  Among  these  may  be  cited  Q-easter  jimbriatus,  Hypochnus 
isabellinus,  and  Polyporus  giganteus,  along  with  such  micro-fungi 
as  Menispora  ciliata  and  Arthrohotrys  Gurreyi  Berk.,  mistakenly 
called  Ctenomyces  serratus  Eidam.  The  President  for  the  year,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Paul,  gave  an  interesting  address  "  On  the  Earlier 
Study  of  Fungi  in  Britain."  Other  important  communications  were 
made  by  Dr.  Wager,  Mr.  A.  D.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  J.  Wlieldon.  The 
resignation  of  Mr.  Carleton  Rea  from  the  positions  of  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  which  he  has  held  with  so  much  acceptance  for  twenty-two 
3^ears,  necessitated  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Rea 
consented  to  act  as  General  Secretary  and  Editor.  An  Assistant 
Editor  and  the  Officers  were  appointed,  and  these,  with  the  addition  of 
four  elected  members,  were  formed  into  a  Council  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Wager  was  appointed  President  for 
1919.  The  arrangements  for  the  Selby  foray  had  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  W.  Cheesman,  and  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  due 
to  his  forethought  and  care. — A.  L.  S. 

The  Journal  of  Ecology  for  June  contains  papers  "On  the  Rela- 
tionships of  some  Associations  of  the  Southern  Pennines  "  by  R.  S. 
Adamson ;  "  A  Fox-covert  Study  "  (in  the  parish-  of  Cadney-cum- 
Howsham,  N.  Lincolnshire)  by  the  Rev,  E.  Adrian  Woodruffe- 
Peacock  ;  "  Cryptogamic  Vegetation  of  the  Sand-dunes  of  the  West 
Coast  of  England  "  by  W.  Watson ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  studies  of 
the  "  Ecology  of  the  Vegetation  of  Breckland,"  Suffolk,  by  E.  Pick- 
worth  Farrow. 

In"  the  Orchid  Review  for  July- August,  Mr.  Rolfe  has  a  paper 
on  "  The  British  Marsh  Orchises  "  in  which  the  more  recent  litera- 
ture concerning  these  puzzling  plants  is  summed  up.  Mr.  Rolfe  re- 
gards Orchis  maculata,  0.latifolia,2i\\di  O.incarnata  as  "thoroughly 
distinct,  though  their  natural  limits  have  been  obscured  by  the 
camouflage  of  hybridity  where  they  grow  intermixed.  To  this  we 
attribute  the  confusion  into  which  the  group  has  fallen.  All  the 
three  possible  combinations  have  been  recognized  in  Britain — O.  ma- 
culata X  latifolia=^  O.  Braunii  ;  O.  maculata  x  incarnata=:^0.  am- 
higtia  ;  and  0.  latifolia  x  incarnata,  usually  called  O.  Ascheroniana, 
though  the  point  requires  confirmation."  The  paper  contains  much 
that  is  of  special  interest  to  British  botanists,  to  whose  attention  we 
commend  it. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  issued  the  second 
edition  of  Part  I.  of  the  Monograph  of  the  British  Lichens,  by 
Miss  A.  Lorrain  Smith,  which  "  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  first 
edition  by  J.  M.  Crombie  [published  in  1894],  but  has  been  com- 
pletely rewritten."  We  hope  to  publish  an  extended  notice  at  an 
early  date. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  USES  OF  BROWN  SEA- WEEDS. 

By  Magnus  Spence. 

(Deerness,  Orkney.) 

I.  The  Kelp  Industry  was  introduced  into  Orkney  in  1720  as 
a  source  of  soda  and  potash  used  more  particularly  in  the  glass  manu- 
facture, corresponding  to  the  pi'oduction  of  "  barilla  "  on  the  Spanish 
coast  from  sea-shore  vegetation  as  Salsola  and  other  Chenopods. 
During  the  French  war  it  constituted  the  great  source  of  alkali 
in  this  country,  and  prices  rose  considerably,  the  kelp-producing  dis- 
tricts enjoying  great  prosperity  and  a  population  of  20,000  being 
maintained  on  it  in  Orkney  alone.  After  the  war,  with  free  impor- 
tation of  alkali  from  other  sources  the  industry  deca^^ed  ;  and  though 
maintained  as  a  source  of  iodine,  it  never  really  recovered  its  former 
activity.  Cheaper  sources  of  iodine  from  Chili  saltpetre  residues,  the 
introduction  of  Le  Blanc's  salt-cake  process  for  soda,  and  more 
recently  cheap  supplies  of  potash  salts  from  Stassfiirt,  have  destroyed 
the  industry ;  though  during  the  present  war  more  sei'ious  attempts 
at  sea-weed  utilization  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
plant  being  set  up  in  British  Columbia,  as  also  previously  in  Japan. 
Where  vast  quantities  of  weed  are  thrown  up  on  the  shore  gratis,  it 
seems  folly  not  to  utilize  the  material,  which  consists  wholly  of 
living  tissue,  with  no  hard  or  intractable  skeletal  portions,  or  masses 
of  woody  tissue  requiring  complex  apparatus  for  its  recovery  or 
handling.  On  the  other  hand,  to  burn  such  organic  material  for  the 
sake  of  the  salts  is  about  as  criminally  foolish  a  proceeding  as  burn- 
ing timber-trees  for  the  sake  of  "  potashes,"  and  must  be  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  the  economic  ideas  of  a  past  age.  Dry  distillation 
has  been  more  recently  investigated  in  Sweden  with  encouraging 
results  {Nature,  1918,  p.  374)  :  the  product  being  illuminating  gas, 
acetic  acid,  methylated  spirit,  formic  acid,  acetone,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  the  salts,  improved  iodine  yield,  and  tars  of  the  creosote  type. 

Kelp-bu.rning  is  still  carried  on  in  a  few  localities  in  Orkney,  but 
several  hindrances  have  reduced  the  quantity  exported  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  it  once  was :  as  reasons  contributing  to  this,  other 
than  cheaper  sources  of  supply  of  alkali  and  iodine  may  be  included ; 
(1)  the  small  price  allowed  to  the  workers  by  the  proprietors  ;  (2)  the 
improved  monetary  condition  of  agriculture.  About  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  amount  manufactured  in  Orkney  varied  from  3000  to  3500 
tons  per  annum,  at  from  £7  to  £10  per  ton,  thus  bringing  in  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  earnings  of  the  people,  and  to  the  incomes 
of  the  proprietors,  who  shared  in  the  profits  but  not  in  the  toil.  The 
kelp-burners  received  only  £2  10s.  per  ton  for  their  labour  from  the 
landlord  on  whose  sea-beach  the  sea-weed  was  driven  :  he  exercised 
some  supervision  over  the  work,  generally  by  means  of  an  agent  who 
advised  as  to  kilns  and  purity  of  the  kelp,  and  finally  weighed  the 
finished  product.  The  landlord  provided  the  vessel  for  export ;  but 
those  who  remember  the  operations  state  that  his  price  was  often 
£20  per  ton — it  rose  to-  £20  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  occa- 
sionally between  then  and  fifty  years  ago.  1£  so,  there  is  little 
JouBNAL  OF  Botany. — Vol.  56.     [Decembek,  1918.]      2  a 
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wonder  that  the  kelp  industry,  was  nearly  killed,  and  can  never  be 
revived  on  such  ill-proportioned  terms.  The  landlord  claimed  the 
sea-weed  as  his  own  ;  and  as  the  sward  on  which  the  whole  was 
dried  prior  to  burning  was  his,  his  income  from  the  whole  transaction 
was  greatly  increased.  Twenty  tons  of  fresh  sea-weed  produced  one 
ton  of  kelp.  On  the  shores  of  Deer  sound,  where  the  waters  are  well 
sheltered,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  two  score  or  more  kilns  where  kelp 
used  to  be  burned  half  a  century  ago.  No  weeds  of  any  kind  but 
Fucacece  are  available,  and  these  had  to  be  first  cut  with  sharp  hooks, 
and  then  carried  to  the  sward,  showing  that  early  kelpers  preferred 
these.  The  plants  then  used  were  Fucus  vesictdosus,  Ascopliyllum 
nodosum,  F.  serratus,  Alai'ia  esculenfa,  Laminaria  saccharina,  and 
in  addition  the  fronds  of  L.  Clonsfoni.  More  salts  it  is  said  were 
obtained  from  the  same  amount  of  Fucacece  than  from  the  tangles 
{Laminar iacecB) .  Tangles  too  were  more  difficult  to  dr}^  and  when 
dried,  to  burn.  Dried  Fucacece  are  sufficiently  inflammable  to  burn 
f  reeh^  and  vitrefy  the  mass  of  kelp ;  but  tangles  unless  thoroughly 
dried,  which  it  is  difficult  to  do  except  in  hot  weather,  require  coals, 
which  are  expensive  in  Orkney,  and  this  required  a  specially  con- 
structed kiln.  Kelp-burning  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its 
former  quantities. 

II.  The  utilization  of  Brown  Sea-weeds  as  food  for  man  in  this 

country  goes  back  to  remote  times,  but  is  always  the  expression  of  an 

enfeebled    condition    of   agriculture,    and   a  means    of    maintaining 

existence  under  immediate  pressure  of  starvation  ;  as  in  the  west  of 

Ireland    during   the   famine   years.       Nor   does   the   cultivation    of 

Laminaria  in   Japan,  and  its  exjDort  to  China,  appear  in  any  moi^e 

favourable    light,    owing   to    the    extremely    low   food-value   of   the 

material.       Kecords    for   the    utilization   of  Laminaria    saccharina, 

L.  Jlexicaulis,  and    Alaria  esculenta  are  really   but   few,    thovigh 

these  are  emphasized  in  works  on  British  marine  algae  in  the  hope  of 

contributing  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.     Thus  Johnson  in  his 

edition  of    Gerard's    Herhall  (1633)   records  that   Laminaria   was 

eaten   boiled  with  milk  by  fishermen  at  Margate;   but  in   England 

improved  methods  of  agriculture  had  given  a  better  food-supply,  and 

even  then  the  custom  was  probably  a  survival  as  a  matter  of  taste 

and  convenience.     In  works  on  algae  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 

the  idea  is  conveyed  that  Alaria  was  commonly  sold  and  eaten  in 

Scotland,  and  references  are  taken  from  McNeill  (Lightfoot,  Turner, 

Landsborough,  Greville,  Hai-vey).     But  the  first  mention  of  the  fact 

is  by  Caspar  Bauhin  in   his    Prodromus    (Basle,    1620),    who   had 

received  plants    and  information    from    Cargill    of    Aberdeen    some 

years  before  (1603).     His  remarks  that  "  Baderlacks  "  were  in  season 

in  September  were  religiously  copied  by  subsequent  writers  for  two 

hundred  j^ears,  although  the  practice  had  fallen  into  oblivion.     The 

food-value  of  the  plants  themselves  is  never  more  than  that  of  hay, 

and  the  reproductive    organs   are  the   only  parts   at  all   digestible. 

Colloidal  cellulose  tissiies,  of  uniform  texture,  give  out  little  but  salts, 

even  on  indefinite  boiling.     Sugars  are  wanting,  though  mannite  is 

present  in  L.  saccharina.     Other  reserves  as  colloidal  polysaccharides 

are   wholly  indiffusible,    except  after   grinding   the    material.       No 
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knowledge  of  the  practice  obtains  at  Orkney  since  the  times  o£  the 
French  wars,  and  tlien  only  as  an  exception  on  the  part  of  the 
destitute,  with  food  at  famine  prices. 

III.  The  utilization  of  weeds  as  food  for  cattle,  rests  on  surer 
ground,  annuals  having  a  greater  capacity  for  dealing  with  vegetable 
material  of  the  quality  of  hay  than  man.  Fucoids  were  made  use  of 
for  cattle  and  pigs  in  these  islands  up  to  about  60  years  ago  ;  but 
rather  as  a  substitute  when  the  ordinary  food-supply  got  scarce. 
Fucus  {Felvetia)  caniculatus  was  most  in  favour  for  cattle  (Cowtang), 
and  F.  vesiculosusiov  pigs  (Paddy tang).  When  harvest  was  ihiished, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  were  let  loose  on  the  fields — a  hundred  years 
ago  there  were  no  turnips  and  mangolds — and  the  pigs  went  to  the 
sea-shore  and  fed  on  the  Twin-bladder-wrack.  A  pig  is  a  very 
good  guide,  and  the  succulent  receptacles  of  Fucus  vesiculosus  are 
the  best  the  sea-shore  has  to  offer,  the  pods  being  readily  chewed, 
and  full  of  reproductive  cells  in  non-cellulose  integuments.  For  the 
cattle  Felveiia  was  cut  off  the  rocks,  with  other  Fuci,  as  the  first 
available  {F.  vesiculostis  and  F.  plati/carjnis),  carted  home,  boiled, 
and  the  "brae"  was  poured  on  hay,  chaff  and  husks  of  oats.  Asco- 
phi/llum,  which  does  not  bear  pods  till  spring,  was  never  used  by 
anybody.  Fuci  have  been  so  cut  and  used  fresh  for  fodder  within 
living  memory. 

The  most  striking  economic  use  of  sea-weed,  however,  survives  on 
the  Island  of  North  Ronaldsay,  the  most  northern  outlier  of  the 
Orkneys  ;  the  island  contains  440  inhabitants,  it  is  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  one-and-a-half  in  breadth,  and  is  nearly 
all  well  cultivated.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  as  near 
the  sea  as  it  was  safe  to  build  it ;  outside  this  dyke  there  is  not  more 
tlian  half  an  acre,  covered  with  grass  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  and  be3^ond 
this  pale  the  farmers  and  crofters  are  allowed  to  have  from  2000  to 
2500  sheep  of  a  small  native  breed ;  but  the  numbers  allowed  each 
crofter  are  regulated  by  estate  rules.  Each  crofter  has  a  particular 
mark,  as  slits,  holes,  notches,  curves,  in  different  combinations, 
registered  by  a  committee,  which  he  imprints  on  the  ears  of  the 
young  lambs  every  season.  The  full-grown  sheep  is  a  handsome 
animal,  no  bigger  than  a  Cheviot  lamb  a  month  old,  and  weighs  when 
killed  about  twenty  pounds.  They  are  of  different  colours ;  but  the 
prevailing  shade  is  black.  The  other  colours  are  grey,  pied,  moorit, 
and  dirty  white.  The  wool  is  fine,  and  is  used  for  general  purposes  ; 
a  few  crosses  have  been  introduced,  but  they  are  not  a  success,  at 
least  in  appearance,  being  ugly,  deep-bellied,  and  lacking  the  alert- 
ness of  the  native.  These  sheep  are  fed  entirely  on  sea-weed  all  the 
3'ear  round.  When  gales  and  snow-storms  occur  they  have  shelter  at 
the  lee  side  of  the  dyke.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  island  I 
noticed  groups  of  fours  and  sixes  going  down  to  meet  the  incoming 
tide — it  was  a  very  fine  day — and  seizing  hold  of  whatever  their 
favourite  was, — Alaria,  fronds  of  L.  saccharin  a, — chew  away  at 
the  end  of  it.  They  did  not  object  to  standing  knee  deep  in  the  sea 
to  reach  their  food.  In  a  few  cases  two  had  got  hold  of  an  end  of 
the  same  sacchurina,  and  bv  the  time  tlieir  liuads  met  tlie  iced  was  a 
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fait  accomjyli.  The  flesh  of  fhese  sheep  when  taken  directly  from 
their  feeding-ground  is  said  to  be  rather  "  fishy "  ;  but  if  fed  on 
grass  for  a  few  weeks  before  being  killed  the  meat  is  as  tender  and 
succulent  as  that  of  sheep  fed  in  the  usual  way.  These  practices 
have  gone  on  from  time  immemorial. 

That  deer  come  down  to  eat  sea-weed  on  the  tide-range  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  is  often  recorded,  the  weed  being  again 
useful  as  a  source  of  salt ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rabbits 
when  pressed  for  want  of  food  similarly  resort  to  sea- weed  feeding. 
Last  winter  we  had  three  weeks  of  a  very  severe  snow-storm,  when 
the  grass  was  covered  with  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  of 
snow.  There  are  three  islands  without  cultivation  on  which  rabbits 
are  abundant.  The  lighthouse  keeper  on  Copinsay,  close  to  these 
islands,  told  me  that  he  watched  the  rabbits  through  a  field-glass 
come  down  to  the  beach  every  da}^  in  considerable  numbers  to  feed  on 
the  sea- weed.  Where  the  rabbit-links  are  in  close  proximity  to  cul- 
tivated land,  a  portion  of  them  only  go  to  feed  on  sea-weed.  During 
a  snow-storm  one  can  see  the  tracks  of  some  going  to  the  shore,  and 
others  going  to  the  nearest  turnip-field.  Here  they  find  ridges  where 
the  tops  of  a  few  turnips  are  still  exposed ;  these  they  reach  by 
scraping  off  the  snow,  and  so  keep  themselves  alive.  For  every  six 
tracks  I  saw  towards  the  shore  there  were  twenty  towards  the  turnips. 
A  strange  almost  incredible  story  is  involved  in  this  shore-feeding. 
If  you  ask  a  farmer  in  possession  of  a  rabbit-links  when  is  the  best 
time  for  shooting  them,  he  invariably  answers, — when  the  tide  is 
ebbing.  The  verification  of  this  fact  can  be  realized  almost  any  day. 
On  one  occasion  I  crossed  a  links  with  a  gun  after  midday,  and  there 
was  not  a  rabbit  to  be  seen ;  the  tide  was  full.  Three  hours  after  I 
returned  over  the  same  ground,  when  large  numbers  were  out  of  their 
warrens.  No  one  can  explain  it  on  any  feasible  supposition  but  that 
it  is  an  inherited  instinct  from  the  time  when  all  rabbits  were 
forced  during  snow-storms  and  scarcity  of  food  to  feed  on  sea-weeds. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  FUNGI.— Part  VI. 
By  W.  B.  Grove,  M.A. 

(Concluded  from  p.  321.) 
(Plate  550.) 

293.  Myxosporium  Polygoni,  sp.  n. 

Acervulis  sparsis,  subepidermicis,  convexo-oblongis,  ca.  500  n  diam., 
nigrescentibus,  epidermidem  multifarie  rumpentibus.  Conidiis  mag- 
nis,  ovoideo-oblongis,  crasse  tunicatis,  granulosissimis,  saepe  guttula 
magna  subcentrali  prseditis,  apice  late  rotundatis,  basi  subapiculatis, 
achrosis,  20-25  X  7-10  ju  vel  etiam  30  p  longis,  sporophoris  oblongis, 
irregularibus,  subinde  curvatis,  obtusissimis,  20-24  x  3-5  fx  suffultis, 
(Tab.  550.  f.  12.) 

Hah.  in  caulibus  Polygoni  cvsjiidati  aridis,  in  Horto  Bota^iico, 
Birmingham,  Martio,  socia  Tlwma  ancipite  var.  Polygoni. 
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294.  Colletotrtchum:  Holci  Grrove,  comb.  iiov. 
Vermicularia  Hold  Syd.   Hedwig.  1899,  p.  (137).     Sacc.  Syll. 

xvi.  894.     Allesch.  vii.  859. 

Spots  fuscous, .  scattered,  oblong',  then  including  the  whole  leaf. 
Pustules  amphigenous,  scattered  or  arranged  ±  in  lines,  lens-shaped, 
black,  90-1 20x. 50-60 /i,  beset  with  12-20  curved  bristles;  bristles 
chestnut-brown,  eseptate,  often  bulbous  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a 
paler  point,  80-100  ^  long.  Spores  fusoid,  curved  or  lunate,  some- 
times subacute  at  one  or  both  ends,  minutely  pluriguttulate, 
20-30  X  3-5  IX.     (Tab.  550.  f.  16.) 

On  fading  leaves  of  Holcus  mollis.  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire 
(Boyd).     Aug. 

This  has  been  called  a  mere  form  of  "  V.  Melicce  Fckl.,"  and  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  delicate  variety  of  C.  Dematium,  for  the 
proliferous  stratum  round  which  the  bristles  are  arranged  is  like  that 
of  the  latter  species,  but  much  thinner  and  paler  in  all  its  parts. 

295.  COLLETOTRICHUM  PETTOLICOLA  Grovc,  COUlb.  nov. 

Vermicularia  petioUcola  Brun.  Sphaerops.  Char.  1889,  p.  39. 
Sacc.  SylL  xiv.  908.  ?  V.  petiolorum  Schw.  Syn.  Amer.  Bor. 
no.  1853.     Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  223, 

Pustules  rather  densely  crowded,  covered  by  the  epidermis,  then 
erumpent,  globose-conical,  at  length  forming  a  Hattish  disc,  100-200 /.i 
diain.,  clothed  with  numerous  very  long  stiff  straight  acute  eseptate 
black  bristles  (up  to  380 /z  long  by  8  ju  broad  at  base).  Spores  ± 
fusoid,  generally  straight,  15-30  x  2.1-3^  yu  ;  sporophores  oblong, 
obtuse,  faintly  brownish,  16-20  x  3-4 /i?     (Tab.  550.  f.  17.) 

On  fallen  petioles  oiAcer  Fseudoplatamis.  Eastham  (Ellis).  Nov. 

The  structure  of  the  proliferous  stratum  is  very  nearly  that  of 
G.  Dematium  {Verm.  Dematium  Fr.).  In  the  original  description  of 
Schweinitz  no  spores  are  mentioned,  the  specimens  having  probably 
been  sterile ;  in  these  also  few  spores  could  be  found,  and  those 
seemed  to  be  immature.  But  Brunaud's  specimens,  while  presenting 
no  external  characters  that  could  differentiate  them  from  V.  petio- 
lorum., furnished  spores  resembling  those  of  C.  Dematium.  No  doubt 
both  are  merely  a  variety  of  that  species  (var.  petioUcola).  The 
bristles,  which  are  dark  brown,  paler  towards  the  apex,  by  transmitted 
light,  at  fh-st  diverge  in  the  usual  way  as  they  emerge  through  the 
rupture  in  the  epidermis,  but  afterwards  they  become  very  crowded 
and  ±  paralleL 

296.  Cylindrosporium  microspermum  Sacc.  Mich,  ii,  169 ; 
Syll.  iii.  738.      Fusidium  microspermum  Speg.  Dec.  Myc.  p.  120. 

Spots  circular,  indeterminate,  amphigenous,  pallid-yellow  on  both 
sides.  Pustules  hypophyllous,  covered  by  the  swollen  epidermis. 
Conidia  cylindrical,  tapering  slightly  towards  the  ends,  and  acute  at 
the  tips,  hyaline,  sometimes  slightly  curved,  10-15  X  1  /u,  at  length 
expelled  and  forming  a  snow-white  pruinose  coating  over  the  affected 
part.     (Tab.  550.  f.  15.) 

On  living  leaves  of  Saxifrac/a  oirpoxiiifoUa,  which  it  kills. 
Cmach  Ardran,  Crianlarich,  Perthshire  (Mr.  John  11.  Lee),  Jvdy 
1918.     Ben  Lawers  (Boyd). 
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Previously  recorded  from  Italy  on  Sax.  rotunclifolia.  Mr.  Boyd 
says  the  infested  plants  are  easily  recognized  by  the  abnormal  ]xvle- 
greon  colour  of  the  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  branches ;  the  leaves 
lower  down  are  brown  and  killed  by  the  fungus.  I  am  indebted  to 
Miss  E.  M.  Wakefield  for  the  recognition  of  this  species. 

297.  Crtptospoeium  ViNCiE  Otth.  Bern.  Mitth.  18G8,  p.  Gl. 
Sacc.  Syll.  xi.  585. 

Var.  ramulonom  Gr.  Acervulis  ranaulicolis,  dense  sparsis,  rotun- 
datis,  nigrescentibus,  centro  pallidioribus,  depressulis,  ca.  200-300^ 
diam.,  epidermidem  levantibus  tandemque  poro  lato  rotundo  apertis, 
absque  j^ycnidio.  Conidiis  allantoideis,  curvatis  v.  hamatis,  utrinque 
subattenuatis,  hyalinis,  subinde  guttulatis,  19-22  x  2-2| /x ;  sporo- 
phoris  brevissimis,  e  strato  molli  olivaceo  parenchymatico  oriundis. 

Hab.  in  caulibus  aridis  emortuis  Vincee  majoris,  Seamill,  Ayr- 
shire, Apr.  1918  (Boyd). 

Differs  from  the  type  merely  in  the  shorter  spores  and  in  not 
being  on  leaves.  The  pustules  are  brownish,  then  blackish,  at  length 
elevated  and  whitish  in  the  centre,  where  the  epidermis  is  pierced  by 
a  rather  wide  pore. 

298.  LiBERTELLA  Opuli  Oud.  Contr.  Flor.  Myc.  Pays-Bas,  xvii. 
295.     Sacc.  Syll.  xvi.  1021. 

Pustules  scattered,  covered,  elliptic  or  oblong,  about  |  mm.  Irtng, 
orange-yellow.  Spores  cylindrical,  curved,  rounded  at  both  ends  or 
more  tapering  below,  15-20  X  2  ^ ;  sporophores  filiform,  about  as 
long.     (Tab.  550.  f.  14.) 

On  thin  twigs  of  Viburnum  Ojmliis.  Storeton,  Cheshire  (Ellis). 
Feb. 

There  was  very  little  of  this  fungus  present,  but  it  seems  to  be 
identical  with  Oudemans'  species,  in  which,  however,  the  size  of  the 
spores  is  not  given.  The  original  description  adds  that  the  spores 
escaped  in  pallid-orange  heaps,  of  which  no  sign  was  seen  in  this  case. 
Accompanying  it  was  a  large  quantity  of  a  Phoma-like  sj)ecies, 
evidently  not  a  Phomopsis,  but  also  not  agreeing  with  the  description 
of  Phoma  Opuli  Thiim. 

299.  Marssouia  Omphalodis,  sp.  n. 

Maculis  vagis,  saepe  confluentibus  partemque  folii  dimidiam  v. 
amplius  occupantibus,  fuligineo-umbrinis,  pagina  superiore  quasi 
pallido  albore  allutis,  baud  marginatis.  Acervulis  epiphjdlis,  usque 
100  /J.  diam.,  sparsis,  innatis,  rotundis,  brunneolis.  Conidiis  oblongis, 
utrinque  rotundatis,  ut  pkmmum  rectis,  sjepe  ad  septum  leviter  con- 
strictis,  loculis  rarissime  inaequalibus,  2— 4-guttulatis,  9-12  x  2^-3  ^u.. 

Mab.  in  foliis  languescentibus  Omphalodis  vernce,  Saltcoats,  Ayr- 
shire (D.  A.  Boyd),  July. 

The  whitish  coating  with  which  the  up]3er  surface  of  the  spots 
appears  to  be  washed  is  due  to  the  hairs  and  the  loosened  epidermis. 
It  was  not  until  the  spores  were  strongly  stained  by  iodine  solution 
that  the  septum  becaine  apparent,  although  the  fact  of  its  existence 
was  indicated  by  the  median  constriction.  No  pycnidial  wall  could 
be  seen  ;  if  there  was  one,  it  was  excessively  thin. 
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300.  AcTiNOisTEMA  Aquilegi^  Grove,  comb.  nov. 

Phyllosticta  AquilegicB  Roum.  &  Pat.  Rev.  Mycol.  1883,  p.  28. 

P.  aqidlegiicola  Brun.  Misc.  Myc.  ii.  33.     Sacc.  Syll.  xi.  477. 

Ascochyta  AquilegicB  Sacc.  Syll.  iii.  396  (saltern  p.p.). 

Glceosporium  Aqiiilegics  Tlmm.  Pilzfl.  Sibir.  no.  144.  Sacc.  Syll. 
iii.  700. 

G.  radiosum  Rost.  Bot.  Tidskr.  1899,  p.  269. 

Q.  (^Asteroglceum)  radiosum  Sacc.  Syll.  xvi.  1004. 

Actinonema  pallens  Sacc.  &  Cav.  in  N.  Giorn.  Bot.  Ital.  1900, 
vii.  301,  f.  II  4.     Sacc.  Syll.  xvi.  936. 

Spots  whitish-  or  greyish-brown,  with  a  narrow  brown  border, 
irregular,  often  roundish,  \-1  cm.  diam.,  covered  with  a  wdiitish 
bloom  (from  the  fibrils);  fibrils  white,  epiphyllous,  subcuticular, 
densely  radiating,  mostly  dichotomously  branched.  Pustules  nume- 
rous, epiphyllous,  seated  on  the  fibrils,  pale  yellowish-brown,  at 
length  darker,  50-100  /u  diam.  S]Dores  oblong,  very  irregular,  some- 
times curved  or  inequilateral,  tapering  usually  at  the  base,  seldom  at 
both  ends,  hardly  constricted,  hyaline,  indistinctly  guttulate,  at  first 
continuous,  about  8  ^  long,  then  1 -septate,  occasionally  2-septate, 
15-17  X  3-4  ju  (or  even  up  to  20  x  5  /x,  but  rarely).     (Tab.  550.  f.  18.) 

On  living  or  fading  leaves  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris.  Saltcoats, 
Ayrshire  (Boyd)  ;  Kew  Gardens  ;  Hereford.     Jul.-Aug. 

Most,  possibly  all,  of  the  specimens  in  herbaria  named  "  Asco- 
chyta Aquilegice "  belong  to  this  species  *  (at  least  I  have  seen  no 
true  Ascochyta  under  that  name)  and,  as  the  spores  remain  for  a  long 
time  continuous,  the  same  is  probably  trvie  of  all  those  named  Phyl- 
losticta Aqidlegicd.  All  of  those  examined,  both  English  and 
German,  were  in  poor  condition,  except  those  of  Mr.  Boyd,  but  this 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parasite  is  very  destructive  of 
the  leaf-tissue  and  the  affected  parts  soon  wither  and  disappear. 
But  the  Ayrshire  specimens  were  better  preserved  and  made  the  con- 
dition of  things  quite  clear. 

The  fibrils  are  exactly  like  those  of  A.  Bosce  Lib.  The  con- 
spicuous ones  near  the  smiace  are  radiating  and  situated  just  beneath 
the  cuticle  ;  accompanying  these  are  others  which  penetrate  deeply 
through  the  epidermal  cells  into  the  mesophyll.  In  A.  Rosa  the 
attacked  cells  become  dark  purple,  but  do  not  at  once  decay;  in 
A.  Acfuilegicd  they  are  quickly  destroyed,  often  leaving  "  shot-holes." 

It  is,  of  course,  now  well-known  that  A.  Rosce  belongs,  not  to  the 
Sphaeropsidales  as  Saccardo  classed  it,  but  to  the  Melanconiales ;  had 
Saccardo  recognized  this  fact,  he  would  not  have  formed  a  new  sub- 
genus Asterogloeum  for  the  present  species.  There  is  no  trace  of  a 
pycnidium  in  either  A.  Rosce  or  A.  Aquilegice,  the  pustules  are 
covered  only  by  the  cuticle.  The  pustules  of  the  latter  are  exactly 
like  those  of  a  Gloeosporium,  such  as  G.  curvatum  Oud.,  but  those  of 
A.  RoscB  are  much  darker  and  more  suggestive  (though  falsely)  of  a 
pycnidium.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  so-called 
"pycnidium"  of  Sacidium,  which  is  described  as  "non-cellular,"  is 
nothing  but  the  discoloured  cuticle  of  the  host. 

*  The  word  "  brunneis  "  used  of  the  spores  in  the  description  in  Saccardo 
(p.  397)  must  be  a  slip  of  the  pen.     Cf.  "/i "  for  "  cm."  in  the  same  description. 
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The  biseptate  spores  in  A.'  AquilegicB  ave  abnormal ;  they  are 
found  also  in  A.  liosce,  but  still  more  rarely.  There  are  allied  (non- 
European)  species  which  have  normally  two  or  more  septa :  these 
have  been  segregated  under  the  name  Asteromidium. 

HrPIIOMTCETES. 

58.    FUSIDIUM  YIEIDE  Gr. 

After  many  years  (thirty-four)  I  have  found  this  fungus  again, 
this  time  upon  the  cut  surfaces  of  potatoes  which  had  been  chopped 
and  thrown  upon  the  ground  in  an  allotment  near  Birmingham,  in 
July  of  the  present  year.  In  the  meantime  it  has  been  reported  from 
Yorkshire  on  old  stems  of  Foxglove  and  Butterbur.  The  present 
specimens  enable  it  to  be  added  that  the  size  of  the  spores  varies 
from  5  X  2  ^  up  to  9x3//.,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  large  patches 
(about  2  cm.  across)  is  nearly  that  called  "  invisible  green "  or 
"  riileman  green,"  their  deeper  colour  being  due  to  the  richer  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus. 

301.  Eamulaeia  ScEOPiiULARi^  Fautr.  &  Roum.  in  Rev.  Mycol. 
1891,  p.  81.     Sacc.  SylL  x.  561. 

B.  mcolai  Bubak,  Pilzfl.  Montenegr.  1903,  p.  19.  Sacc.  Syll. 
xviii.  552.  Ovularia  cariieola  Sacc.  Syll.  iv.  122 ;  Fung.  Ital. 
t.  975.     O.  duplex  Sacc.  Syll.  iv.  143 ;  Fung.  Ital.  t.  976. 

Spots  1-4  mm.  broad,  very  angular  (bovmded  by  the  veins  and 
venules),  greenish-brown,  then  ochraceous  and  surrounded  by  a  dark- 
purple  border.  Tufts  hypophyllous,  minute,  numerous,  colourless, 
composed  of  many  densely  fasciculate  hyphse,  which  are  at  first 
eseptate,  not  straight,  about  3  [x  broad,  here  and  there  denticulate  and 
±  pointed  at  the  apex.  Spores  in  chains,  ovoid  or  oblong,  5-16  X 
3-4  /t,  quite  hyaline,  the  longer  ones  sublinear  and  at  length  1-septate. 

On  living  leaves  of  Scroplmlaria  nodosa,  Ayrshire  (Boyd). 
Trench  Woods,  Droitwich.     July,  Aug.,  1918. 

In  the  Droitwich  specimens  only  a  few  of  the  spores  were 
1-septate,  and  these  were,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  longer  and 
narrower  (down  to  2  jx)  than  the  average.  The  hj^phae  and  spores 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  of  JR.  variabilis  on  Digitalis, 
but  tlie  spots  are  widely  different.  With  some  of  the  tufts  were 
mingled  stouter  hyphiTB  which  showed  a  distinct  olivaceous  tinge,  and 
there  were  a  few  faintly  olivaceous  spores,  but  these  were  obviously 
heterogeneous  and  should  be  regarded  as  mere  intruders.  In  that 
case  O.  duplex  Sacc.  would  naturally  fall  under  the  same  species,  as 
indeed  is  probable  on  other  grounds. 

Mr.  Boyd's  specimens  (West  Kilbride)  agree  in  every  respect 
with  O.  carneola,  except  that  there  is  no  tinge  of  rose  colour.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  that  species,  for  a  rosy  tint  is  often 
found  in  white  Hyphomycetes  and  is  not  of  specific  importance : 
see  Journ.  Bot.  1912,  p.  14.  The  spores  are  roundish  to  ovoid- 
oblong,  4-7  X  3 /x,  and  form  long  branched  chains  on  tufts  of  hyphis 
reaching  50  X  3  /i.  The  spots  are  similar  to  those  described  above, 
but  with  a  greenish-brown,  not  purplish  border.  On  another  leaf 
(Stevenston,  Ayrshire)  the  spots  have  hardly  any  ochraceous  centre, 
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being  wholly  gveenish-bi'own,  but  on  this  the  tufts  are  very  few  and 
evidently  only  beginning  to  be  developed.  On  comparing  the  whole 
sei'ies,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  they 
form,  stages  of  the  growth  of  one  and  the  same  fungus, 

302.  Verticillium  globuliforme  Bon.  Abhandl.  Geb.  Mykol. 
ii.  94.     Sacc.  Syll.  iv.  152. 

Var.  ELLiPSOiDEUM  var.  nov.  Conidiis  ellipsoideis,  plerumque 
4-5  X  U-2  IX,  V.  usque  7-2\  jt..     (Tab.  550.  f.  19.) 

On  culms  of  Juncus,  Sutton  Park  (Wk.).     May. 

The  tufts  of  hyphse  are  almost  globular  in  shape,  about  \  mm. 
broad,  each  seated  separately  in  the  centre  of  a  little  thin  circular  bed 
of  radiating  white  creeping  flocci.  The  hyphse  that  form  the  tuft 
are  densely  crowded,  erect,  frequently  branched,  irregularly  below 
but  towards  the  summit  becoming  trichotomous,  and  having  at  the 
end  a  verticil  of  three  or  four  branchlets  ;  the  branchlets  subulate, 
often  incurved,  about  20-25  ^  long.  The  hyphse  are  septate  only  at 
the  nodes  or  points  where  the  branches  are  given  off.  Bonorden's 
type  of  the  species  differed  only  in  the  globose  conidia. 

303.  Cercospora  dubia  Wint.  Hedwig.  1883,  p.  10.  Sacc.  Syll. 
iv.  456.     Hamularia  diihia  Riess,  Hedwig.  1854,  pi.  4,  fig.  9. 

Spots  roundish,  3-6  mm.  diam.,  at  first  greenish-brown,  then  dry 
and  pallid.  Hyjjhaj  fasciculate  in  little  distinct  clusters,  amj)hi- 
genous,  olivaceous,  appearing  simple,  but  irregular,  septate  only 
below,  paler  upwards.  Conidia  terminal  and  lateral,  subcylindrical  or 
somewhat  fusoid,  3-septate,  colourless,  minutely  guttulate,  36-55  x 
5-6 //.     (Tab.  550.  f.  20.) 

On  living  leaves  of  Atn'plex  2)afula.  Near  the  Severn,  Worcester. 
Sept. 

The  dark  tufts  of  hyphse  are  mostly  collected  in  the  centre  of  the 
spots  ;  the  hyphte  are  marked  with  a  very  distinct  oval  hilum  or  scar 
at  the  points  where  the  conidia  were  attached,  and  a  similar  scar  is 
equally  obvious  at  the  base  of  each  fallen  conidium.  The  hy])h3e  are 
not  simple,  but  really  bi'anched  cymosely,  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  Phytoplithora  infestans;  an  apical  conidium  is  produced,  and  then 
the  hypha  grows  out  laterally  below  it  (but  without  a  septum), 
bearing  another  conidium  at  its  apex,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
Miss  E.  M.  Wakefield  has  kindly  examined  C.  duhia,  Bab. -Wint. 
Fung.  Eur.  no.  2780  (on  Chenopodium),  also  Mycoth.  Boss.  no.  148 
(on  Atriplex  nitens),  and  finds  them  to  be  identical.  The  same 
well-marked  scars  are  also  shown  by  specimens  on  Chenopodium 
rubriim,  jjublished  by  S\"dow,  Mycoth.  March,  no.  1195  as  Hamu- 
laria duhia,  which  ajjpears  to  be  merely  a  younger  state  of  the  same 
species. 

Explanation  of  Plate  550. 
(All  figTiresXGOO,  unless  otherwise  described.) 

1.  Mi/rosphaerella  Cydonise,  asci  and  spores. 

2.  Leptosphanfia  Galiori(m.  f.  Dipsaci,  ascusX200,  and  spores. 

3.  Srlerophoma  pUhya  ',  twip  of  Pino,  n.  s.  ;  a,  sing-le  pustule X  IS  ;  h,  spores. 

4.  Phomopsis  alnea,  spores  and  sporophores. 
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5.  Diplodina  Cirsii  ;  a.  structure  of  pycnidiumxSGO  ;  b,  spores. 

6.  Hendersonia  Typhae,  var.  major;  a,  vertical  section  of  pycnidiumX200  ; 

b,  spores. 

7.  Stagonospo7-a  hygropliila,  var.   vermiformis,   spores    (two    in   the    centre 

still  haife  the  mucous  appendices). 

8.  Sporonema  strobilinum ;_  a,  scale  of  cone,  with  the  pycnidia   (reduced) ; 

6,  spores. 
8  a.  S.  strobilinum,  var.  accedens,  spores  and  sporophoros. 

9.  Heteropatella  umbilicata,  spores. 

10.  Melasm,ia  Urticae,  spores. 

11.  Leptothyrium  Hederas:  a,  leaf  of  Ivy,  bearing  both  Hypoderma  Hederse 

and  L.  Hederas,  n.  s.  ;  b,  spores. 

12.  Myxosporium,  Polygoni,  spores  and  sporophores. 

13.  M.  carneHm,  var.  Garpini,  spores  X  800. 

14.  Libertella  Opuli,  spores  and  sporophores. 

15.  Cyliridrosporium,  rnicrospermum,  spores  and  sporophores. 

16.  Colletotrichum,  Hold,  spores. 

17.  C.  petiolicola,  spores  and  sporophores. 

18.  Actinonema   Aquilegiss,   leaf  (reduced)  and    spores  ;    a,    very    abnormal 

spore. 

19.  Verticillium  globuliforme, 

20.  Cercospora  dubia  X  300. 

Note. — By  an  oversight,  the  synonym  PZ^^cosj^/^^jt/^  Urticcd  Sacc. 
(Syll.  X.  236)  was  omitted  mider  no.  287. 


JOSEPH  ANDREWS  AND  HIS  HERBARIUM. 

(Concluded  from  p.  331.) 

II.  The  Herbarium. 

By  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S. 

M.  ROTUNDiFOLTA  Hudson.  Menthastruvi  foUo  rugoso  rotundiore 
S'pontaneiim,  flore  spicato,  odore  gravi  J.  B.  iii.  2.  219.  Mentha  syl- 
vestris  rotundiore  folio  C.  B.,  R.  S.  3,  284.  6.  *A  pastm-e  near  Bury, 
20  Aug.  1744. 

M.  LONGiEOLiA  Huds.  Borely  Mill,  10  Aug.,  1744.  [This  is 
Menthasfrum  sjiicatmn  folio  longiore  candicnnte  J.  B.  iii.  2.  221, 
R.  S.  3.  234.  5.  "  Found  by  Mr.  Dale,  in  a  Meadow  behind  the  Alms- 
houses at  Great  Yeldham,  in  Essex,  plentifully."  It  is  M.  villosa 
'prima.  No.  1  of  Sole,  E.  B.  686,  as  M.  sgh-estrin  L.] 

M.  AQUATICA  L.  *Behind  Cornard  Mill,  1743.  [This  is  appa- 
rently R.  Syn.  iii.  233.  6.  Mcntlia  aqimtica  sea  Sisymhrium,  No.  10 
of  Sole,  E.  B.  447.] 

M.  gEjnttilis  L.  M.  verliciUata  R.  S.  3.  232.  4.  From  Booking 
River  side  between  the  Fulling  Mill  and  Harries  Mill.  6  Aug.  1746. 
[This  is  apparently  No.  21  of  Sole,  E.  B.  1413,  M.  rubra  Sm.,  as 
recorded  from  Booking  by  the  Forsters  in  Gough's  Camden  (1789).] 

[Another  specimen,  labelled  M.  fusca  sive  vulgaris  Park.,  from 
Bulmur,  is  apparently  M.  gracilis  Sole,  No.  16,  E.  B.  449,  repre- 
sented both  in  the  Sherardian  herbarium  and  in  Dale's  own  by  speci- 
mens collected  by  him  "  In  the  Hop-ground  at  Booking  plentifully  " 
(R.  Syn.  iii.  232. "*2).] 

[A  third  specimen,  from  Cornard  Mere,  labelled  M.  aquatica 
exigua  is  certainly  not  M.  Pulegium  L.,  with  which  the  Index  Keio- 
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ensis  identifies  that  name,  but  a  form  of  31.  gent  His  (sensu  lat.).  It 
is  recorded  "  By  the  New  River's  side  near  Stoke  Newington,"  about 
1710,  in  the  MSS.  of  Adam  Buddie,  who  is  stated  (B.  Syn.  iii.  232)  to 
have  observed  it  in  Company  with  Mr.  Francis  Dale,  who  was  pro- 
bably brother  or  cousin  of  Bay's  Braintree  friend.  It  was  probably 
identical  with  the  last  mentioned  {M.  (jracilis  Sole)  with  which  it  is 
combined  by  Dillenius  {op.  clt.).  As  to  M.  exiqua  L.,  See  Journ. 
Bot.  1916,  223  ;  1917,  335.] 

M.  ARTENSis  L.  Cornard  and  Bulmur  to  VVisboro,  1743. 
[Typical  of  Sole,  no.  12,  E.  B.  2119,  i.  e.  var.  vulgaris  Bab.] 

Ltcopus  etjrop^us  L.  *ln  a  pond  ...  at  Chilton.  21  Aug. 
1744. 

Salvia  Verbenaca  L.  *St.  Gregory's  Church,  Sudbmy,  10  June, 
1745. 

Clikopodium  Xepeta  0.  K.  *Ballingdon  [Essex],  24  July, 
1744. 

Scutellaria  minor  Hudson.     *Cornard  Mere. 

Nepeta  Cataria  L.  *Newton  Koad,  Cornard  Heath,  14  July, 
1749. 

Lamium  amplexicaule  L.  *  Great  Cornard  and  Sudbmy, 
3  April,  1746. 

Lamium  purpureum  L.  var.  Axdrewsiana  mihi.  *L.  ruhrum, 
foliis  per  amhitum  nee  serratis  nee  crenatis.  [See  Journ.  Bot. 
1903,  150.] 

SiACiirs  SYLVATICA  L.  *Field  adjoining  Newton  Churchyard, 
14  June,  1754. 

Marrubium  tulgare  L.  *Ballingdon  hills,  sparingly.  27  July, 
1755. 

Teucrium  CiiAM.'EDRys  Schreb.  On  walls  of  Norwich  between 
St.  Stevens  (sic)  Gate  and  Brazen  Doors.     17  Aug.  1725. 

Ajuga  eeptans  L.Jiore  incarnato,     Sible  Hedinghara,  Essex. 

Statice  binertosa  G.  E.  Sm.  3.  Limonium  Anglicum  mi  mis 
cauUbus  ramosissimis  flurihus  in  spicis  rariiis  sitis  B.  S.  3.  202. 
Gathered  on  Dover  Clift's  Mr.  Dale.  Ramsgate.  Mr.  Dale.  [Though 
slightly  different  in  size,  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon,  who  has  kindly  examined 
these  two  cliff  specimens,  ])ronounces  them  both  S.  hinervosa.  R.  Syn. 
iii.  202.  3*  is  probably  diiferent,  and  more  than  this  species  is  included 
in  R.  Syn.  iii.  202.  2.] 

Plantago  major.  p.  major  panicula  sparsa.  From  Chelsea 
Garden.  [A  teratological  specimen  showing  phyllody  of  the  bracts, 
much  as  in  f.  127  in  Masters's  Vec/etahle  Teratologi/.] 

P.  MEDIA  L.  var.  lonrji folia  Meyer,  An  Plautago  rosea  J.  B., 
R.  Hist.  p.  876  ?     [An  e(|ually  good  representative  of  f.  126  (/.  c.).] 

SU-t:DA  MARITIMA  Dumort.  Blitum  Kali  minus  album  dictum 
11.  S.  3. 156.  14.     Mersey  Island. 

Chejjopodium  polyspermum  L.  C.  Betas  folio  R.  S.  3.  157. 
♦Kingsbury's  Mere,  Cornard  in  one  of  the  stew  ponds.    26  Aug.    1743. 

AxRiPLEX  PATULA  L.  An  Atriplcx  sylvestris  angustifolia  altera 
caule  procumbente  Doody  B.  S.  3, 151.  2.  In  Mr.  Baker's  limekiln 
yard,     7  Aug.  1744.  ' 

A.  i,AciNiATA  L.     A.  maritima  lalifolia  dentata,  N.  D.     This  I 
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found  by  Tilbury  Fort,  Essex,  'Anno  1716.  The  figure  of  Afriplex 
syloestris  vuh/atior  sinuata  major  Park,  answers  well  to  this  plant. 
[This  ticket  is  by  Dale  :  the  locality  for  this  nondescript  does  not 
appear  among  his  contributions  to  R.  Syn.  3.] 

RuMEX  MARITIMUS  L.  LapatJiiim  folio  acuta  flore  aureo 
R.  S.  3.  142.     Kingsbury's  Mere,  Cornard.     21  Aug.  1751, 

R.  CON&LOMEEATUS  Murray.     Lapathum  acutinn.     R.  S.  3. 142. 

R.  SANGUINEUS  L.  var.  vikidis  Sibth.  An.  6.  Lapathum  viride. 
R.  S.  3.  141.  In  the  grove  by  Ballingdon  Brick-kiln.  6  July, 
1744. 

R.  PUi/CHEE  L.  L.  pulclirum  Bononieiise  sinuatiim  R.  S.  3. 142. 
July  1744. 

R.  OBTUSiFOLius  L.  Lapathum  vidrjare  folio  olticso  R.  S.  3. 
141.     9  July,  1744. 

R.  cmspus  L.  Lapathum  folio  acuta  crispo  R.  S.  3.  141. 
Goldingham  Hall  Lays,  13  July,  1744. 

R.  AcETOSA  L.  Lapathum  acetosicm  vulgare  R.  S.  3.  143. 
Ballingdon  hills.     16  May,  1746. 

Polygonum  Bistorta  L.  Bistorta  major  R.  S.  3. 147.  *Sud- 
bury.     18  May,  1747. 

P.  AMPiiiBiUM  L.  An.  R.  S.  145.  Persicaria  Salicis  folio 
perennis  ?  *Cornard  Mere.  20  July,  1739.  [This  seems  correctly 
placed.] 

P.  LAPATHIFOLIUM  L.  6.  Fersicaria  mitis  major  foliis  pallidi- 
orihus  D.  Bobarti.  R.  S.  3.  145.  Crown  dunghill  [Sudbury  ?]  Aug. 
1755. 

[This  is  the  species  first  observed  by  Bobart  at  Headington. 
R.  Syn.  2.  58.  (1696).] 

P.  MACULATUM  Trimen  &  Dyer.  7.  Persicaria  foliis  salicis  alha 
mdfiaris  R.  S.  3.  *145.  Chilton  Hall  [Suff.],  11  July,  1738.  [This 
striking  plant  with  strict  habit,  stem  often  spotted,  leaves  sessile, 
ascending  and  very  silvery  below,  like  those  of  Salix  alba  L.,  scattered 
thyrsi  of  flowers  and  perianth  longer  than  the  fruit,  is  apparentlv  the 
Persicaria  argentea  of  Petiver  Hort.  Brit.  3.  9  and  also  the  Persi- 
caria maculosa  incana,  his  preceding  form,  the  Persicaria  folio 
subtus  incana  of  Tournefort,  Inst.  R.  H.  510,  recorded  as  "  Passim 
circa  Londinum"  in  R.  Syn.  3.  145.  5,  as  well  as  the  form  recorded 
from  Buddie,  Hort.  Sice.  iv.  20  at  R.  Syn.  iii.  145.  7.  It  is  the 
P.  laxum  described  by  Babington  (E.  B.  Supp.  t.  2822)  but  not  the 
laxum  of  Reichenbach. 

P.  Persicaria  L.  Persicaria  maculosa  flore  alba  R.  S.  3.  145. 
On  Lamash  Common.     1743. 

Thesium  iiumifusum  DC.     Grogmagogs.     25  Aug.  1721. 

Euphorbia  Helioscopia  L.  Col.  John  Kingsbury's  Grarden  at 
Newhouse,  Wormingford.     26  Aug.  1750. 

E.  PLATYPiiTLLOS  L.  I  received  from  Mr.  Dale  who  gathered  it 
in  the  Great  Mr.  Raja's  Orchard  at  black  Notley,  Essex.  In  the 
Synopsis  Ray  Avrites,  "  It  comes  up  spontaneously  here  in  my  own 
Orchard  at  JBlack  Notley."  Another  specimen,  labelled  in  Dale's 
handwriting  "  Tithymaliis  segetum  lonyifalius  Cat.  Cant.  App.  R. 
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Syn.  193.  Near  Bath,"  is,  as  pointed  out  in  R.  Syn.  3.  312,  the  same 
species.] 

E.  Pabalias  L.  Shore  at  Langham  fort  plentifully.  14  Aug. 
1717, 

Ceeatophtllum  demersum  L.  and  C.  submersum  L.  *In  the 
Stour.     8  July,  1745. 

Callitriche  palustris  L.     Buhner.     7  May,  1744. 

C.  INTERMEDIA  G.  F.  HofEiu.     Cornard  Mere,  Suffolk. 

Urtica  pilulifera  L.     Yarmouth,  Golston  and  Alborough. 

Salix  pentandra  L.  Duke  of  Leeds's  Park  near  Putney  Heath 
1711.  R.  S.  2.  292.  8  [By  the  Pond  Side  at  Wimbleton  ;  Mr.  James 
Shcrard,  R.  Syn.  iii.  449.  2.  The  Duke  of  Leeds's  Park  was  that 
of  Wimbledon  House.] 

S.  repens  L.  var.  /3.  fiisca  Sm.  R.  S.  2  291.3.  *Cornard  Mere. 
20  June,  1721. 

S.  repens  L.  var.  ^.  argentea  Sm.  R.  S.  i.  215 ;  ii.  291  ;  iii. 
447.  3.  and  Tab.  xix.  3.     Mr.  Dale  from  Sandwich. 

S.  YiMiNALis  L.     R.  S.  3.  450.  21.     Brent  Ely.     13  Aug.  1745. 

Mi'RiCA  Gale  L.  Near  Ware  ham  in  Dorsetshire.  Mr.  Dale, 
5  June,  1731. 

Castanea    yulgabis   Lam.      R.  S.  3.  440.      Assington    [Suff.]. 

15  July,  1745. 

Typha  angustifolia  L.     R.  S.  3.  436.  *3.     Earl's  Coin,  Essex. 

Sparganium  minimum  Fr.     Cornard  Mere.     26  Aug.  1746. 

PoTAMOGETON  NATANS  L.  In  dikes  at  foot  of  Link  hills.  Maple- 
stead,  19  June,  1730.  This  never  varies  from  its  smallness  as  I  have 
observed  for  near  twenty  years  :  another  specimen.  P.  rotundifolmm 
R.  S.  3.  148. 1.     Cornard  Mere.     2  July,  1728. 

P.  HETEROPHYLLUS  Schreb.     Cornard  Mere.     20  July,  1739. 

P.  LLX'ENS  L.  P.  aquis  immersum  folio  'pellucido,  lato,  ohlonqo; 
acuto.  R.  S.  3. 148.  2.  Stour  by  Ballingdon  Bridge  :  another  speci- 
men.    Halsted  towards  Sible  Hedingham.     12  Aug.  1748. 

P.  PERFOLiATus  L.  New  River  nr.  Islington  and  Hackney 
Marsh. 

P.  coMPRESsrs  L.  P.  caule  compresso.  R.  S.  3. 149.  8.  *Gold- 
inghall,  Bulmur.     1711. 

P.  OBTUSiFOLius  Mert.  &  Koch.  P.  folio  angusto  pellucido  fere 
Gramineo  R.  S.  3.  148.  3.     Cornard  Mere. 

P.  DENSUS  L.  p.  seu  Fontalis  media  lucens  R.  S.  3. 149. 6. 
Great  Cornard.     11  Aug.  1746. 

Zannichellia  palustris  L.  An  Aponogeton  aquaticum  grami- 
nifoJium,  staminibus  siiigularibus.  R.  S.  3.  135.  Potamoqitoni 
similis  qraminifolia  Svn.  ii.  281,     Under  water  in  the  River  [Stour  P]. 

16  Aug.  1743. 

TrioIvOCHIN  MABiTiMUM  L.  Grameii  mnrinumspicatnm.  R.  S. 
3.  435.     *I  gathered  it  at  Maldon  in  Essex,  1711. 

T.  PALUSTRE  L.  Juncago  palustris  ^  vnlr/aris.  ]{.  S.  3.  435. 
*Milf()rd,  28  July,  1746. 

Stuatiotes  Aloidks  L.  I  gathered  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  near 
Oakely  IJridge  between -Norwich  &  Yarmouth.     Aug.  1729. 
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Obckts  mascula  L.  An  5.  Orchis  obscure  ptirpurea  odorata 
R.  S.  3.  377.  I  gathered  it  on  a  littiu  rushie  Bogg  in  meadow  Eul- 
mur,  Essex.  17  May,  1749.  Could  observe  no  spots  on  the  labelluiu. 
[Whatever  Ray's  plant  may  be,  this  is  O.  mascula  L.] 

O.  MILITABIS  L.  10.  Orchis  galea  ^  alis  fere  cinereis  J.  B. 
(R.  S.  3.  378)  is  not  in  Mr.  Dale's  opinion  the  Cawsham  hills  Plant, 
that  being  the  Orchis  Zoophora  Gercopithecum  exprimens,  Oreades 
Col.  Raii  Hist.  p.  1219.  No.  30.  Neither  is  it  the  Orchis  magna, 
latisjoliis,  galea  fusca  vel  nigricante  J.  B.  (R.  S.  3.  378.  11)  found 
by  Mr.  Sherard  at  Northfleet.  This  pretty  orchis  I  found  in  a  little 
field  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Gate  that  opens  on  to  Water  Belchamp 
Cansey  from  Bulmur.  27  May,  1729.  So  that  this  plant  is  new  to 
us  &  not  found  before  in  England.  See  the  figures  and  descriptions 
of  Ci/nosorchis  altera  Ger.  emac.  205.  2  and  Orchis  Strateumatica 
p.  215,  no.  1  ejusdem  &  Orchis  Straieiimatica  minor  p.  216.  no.  13. 

[Dale  writes  from  Booking,  May  30th,  1729,  i.  e.  three  days  after 
Andrews  found  the  plant :  "  I  reC^-  yours  with  the  Orchis  on  Wednes- 
day but  had  not  time  then  to  return  you  thanks  for  it,  nor  answer  your 
Quere.  That  it  is  the  Orchis  galea  et  alis  jere  cinereis  J.  B.  2.  755  I 
beleive  upon  reading  attentively  and  compairing  it  diligently  with  his 
description,  but  not  the  plant  which  Mr.  Ray  so-called,  having  the 
authority  of  his  own  dryed  plants  against  it.  The  synonims  to  that 
of  Cawsham  Hills  being  Orchis  zoophora  Cercopithecum  exprimens 
Oreades  Col.  Ecph.  1.  319.  Orchis  Jtore  Semiam  refferens  C.  B. 
P.  82.  Gynosorchis  latifolia  hiante  cucullo  minor  ejusd.  81.  If 
Mr.  Sherard's  plant  is  rightly  figured  it  cannot  be  that  of  yours,  the 
body  being  too  short  as  are  likewise  the  Arms  which  are  also  to 
broad.  The  Hood  in  yours  is  cut  into  3  in  the  Dilenian  its  made 
whole ;  nor  can  it  be  the  Plant  of  J.  B.  that  being  near  half  a  yard 
high  ...  I  now  return  your  Box  and  in  it  Pimpinella  major  and 
Linaria  ccerulea  foliis  brevioribus  et  angust.  Synop.  3.  282*. 
Mentha  Gataria  grows  not  near  me  if  you  can  finish  me  with  4 
handfulls  please  to  send  it  by  Barnard  the  first  opportunity."] 

As  appears  from  Dale's  herbarium  ticket,  which  I  quoted  in 
extenso  in  this  Journal  for  1883,  p.  230,  Andrews  showed  him  the 
plant  growing,  nine  years  later  (May  13th,  1738).  Dale  then 
wrongly  identified  it,  but  also  describes  the  plant  himself.  As 
Andrews  adds  the  note  : — "  The  place  where  I  found  this  Orchis  is 
ploughed  up  &  so  wen  with  Oats  this  9th  of  May,  1746  so  I  fear 
it  is  lost," — it  would  seem  that  the  history  of  O.  militaris  L.  in 
Essex  is  confined  to  the  years  1729-45. 

O.  PYRAMiDALis  L.  *Bulmur  Limekiln  yard.  16  June,  1746. 
[Not  otherwise  recorded  in  this  district.] 

GrMNADENiA  CONOPSEA  R.  Br.  *Boggs  at  foot  of  Link  hills, 
Maplestead.     14  June,  1744. 

AcERAS  ANTHROPOPHORA  R.  Br.  *Gallow  hill  Gravell-pitt, 
25  May,  1744. 

Habenaria  TiRiDis  R.  Br.  Orchis  palmata  minor flore  luteo- 
viridi  R.  S.  3.*  I  found  this  June  1744  with  a  yellow,  a  green  &  an 
iron -coloured  flower.  In  the  Bushy  Pastures  .  .  .  Ballingdon  & 
Rayner's  Grove,  Otter  Belchamp. 
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H.  BIFOLIA  Br.  *Boggs  at  the  foot  of  the  Link  hills,  Maplestead, 
27  May,  1746. 

Opruys  apifera  Hucls.  *Mi(ldlet()n  hall  Brick-kiln  yard  [Essex]. 
17  June,  1745. 

O.  SPiiE&ODES  Miller.  Gallow  hill  Gravel  Pitt  plentifully, 
3  May,  1745.  [This  is  presumably  in  Suffolk,  liay  recorded  it 
from  Bartlow,  and  abundantly  between  Shelford  and  Trumpington  in 
Cambridgeshire ;  but  there  is  a  mistaken  quotation  from  him  in 
Gribson  with  reference  to  Ballingdon  and  I  know  of  no  certain 
record  of  the  species  for  Essex.] 

0.  MUSCIFERA  Huds.     Acton  Lane.     25  May,  1744. 
Herminium  Monorchis  R.  Br.     *Ballingdon  kiln-yard  [Essex], 

15  June,  1739. 

Spiranxhes  spiralis  C.  Koch.  Cornard  Heath  &  Cornard 
Mere  &  on  Armsey  in  Bulmur. 

LisTERA  OVATA  R.  Br.     *Lavenham,  27  May,  1748. 

Neottia  Nidus-avis  L.  C.  Bichard.  *King's  Wood,  Sudbury, 
8  May,  1728.      Not  found  again  down  to  1743. 

Epipactis  latifolia  All.  Goldingham  Hall  Wood,  August 
1729  &  1755. 

E.  MEDIA  Fr.  Boyes  Hall  Grove,  Halsted,  25  June,  1715,  and 
Goldingham  Hall  Wood,  15  Aug.  1729. 

E.  LONGHFOLiA  All.    *Woodhull  between  Acton  Lane  &  the  Hall, 

7  July,  1746.      Lungley's  farm  near  the  paper  mills,  Milford  [Suff.] 

8  July,  1746  &  28  Aug.  1745,  with  Parnassus  Grass  &  Nummularia 
fl.  purpurascente  [Ana ff  all  is  tenella^.  *Boggs  at  the  foot  of  Link 
hills,  Maplestead  [Essex],  12  Aug.  1748. 

Iris  Pseudacorus  L.  *Between  Middleton  &  Henny.  June 
1740. 

1.  FOCTiDissiMA  L.  Between  Halsted  and  Justice  Sparrow's, 
Sible  Hedingham. 

Paris  quadrifolia  L.     Goldingham  Hall  Wood,  Bulmur. 

CoNTALLARiA  MAJALis  L.  In  a  wood  On  the  right  hand  as  soon 
as  off  Bulmur  Tye  towards  Wickham. 

PoLYGONATUM  OFFICINALE  All.  Gathered  in  late  Mr.  Dale's 
garden,  June  14,  1739  [i.  e.  a  week  after  Dale's  death]. 

Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum  L.  Keynsham,  Somerset.  [No 
doubt  collected  by  Dale,  21  May,  1731.] 

Allium  vineale  L.     *Cornard.     3  July,  1739. 

CoLcnicuM  AUTUMNALE  L.     *Bulnmr.     9  Sept.  1749. 

Narthecium  osstfragum  Huds.  Phalangmm  Anglicum, 
palustre.     ]i.  S.  3.  375.     Putney  heath. 

JuNCUS  maritimub  Lamarck.  Jiincus  acutus  maritimtts  angli- 
cus  Park.  R.  S.  3.  431.  2.  Mersey  Is.  [Wrongly  named  J.  acutus 
by  Hemsted.] 

J.  acutus  L.     *Cornard.     3  Feb.  1742. 

J.  EFFUSUS  L.  R.  S.  3. 432.  6.  *Milford,  22  May,  1746.  Bulmur. 
6  Aug.  1753. 

J.  CONGLOMEEA.TUS  L.     Middleton  Hall,  25  June,  1752. 

J.  ACUTIFLORUS  Elirhart.  R.  S.  3.  433.  9.  *Cornard  Mere, 
30  July,  1739. 
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J,  BULBOSUS  L.  11.  Ail  Gramen  jimceum  capsuUs  triangulis 
Qninimum  K.  S.  3.  434. 11.     *Babeiy  Heath  [Suff.],  23  June,  1746. 

J.  SQUAEEOSUS  L.  Juiicus  montcinus  palustris  E.  S.  3.  432.  I 
gathered  it  on  Putney  Heath  near  London,  1711. 

J.  COMPEESSTJS  Jacq.  R.  S.  3.  433.  8  and  10.  Becking  ;  Red- 
bridge,  Essex  side.  19  June,  1752  ;  Bulmur  Vicarage,  1745  ;  Link 
hills,  Maplestead ;  Babery  Heath,  29  Aug.  1746. 

J.  BUFONius  L.  R.  S.  3.  434.  4.  *Cornard  common  fiekL  23  June, 
1749. 

LuzuLA  MULTIFLOEA  Lcj.  R.  S.  3.  416.  2.  Link  hills.  Maple- 
stead.     27  May,  1746. 

ScHCENUs  NIGRICANS  L,  10.  Juiiciis  IcBvis  minor  panicula 
glomerata  niqricante  R.  S.  3.  430.  *In  a  boggy  pastvire  . .  in  Milford 
[SufE.],  22  May,  1746. 

Cladium  Maeiscfs  R.  Br.  Cyperus  longus  inodorus  sylvestris 
Ger.  R.  Syn.  271.  3.  426.  On  the  Mere  by  the  Decoy.  Pond  at 
Wormingford.  [This  plant  has  never  been  recorded  for  Essex ;  but, 
as  Babington  says,  "  was  formerly  far  more  abundant  than  at  the 
present  time."  It  is  recorded  for  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and  East 
Kent.] 

Eleochaeis  palustris  Roem.  &  Sch,  Scirpus  equiseti  capihilo 
onajore  R.  S.  3.  429.  Juncus  clavatus  major  Sf  altior.  Petiv.  Cone. 
Gram.  *Bulmur,  behind  the  Cock  and  Blackbird.  23  May,  1746. 
[The  inn  is  now  the  Blackbirds,  no  such  sign  as  the  Cock  and  Black- 
bird occurring  in  Mr.  Miller  Christy's  Trade-signs  of  Essejc.~\ 

Scirpus  sylvaticus  L.  Cyperus  gramineus  R.  S.  3.  426.  *As- 
sington  [Suff.],  4  June,  1744.  *In  a  bog  at  the  foot  of  the  Link 
hills,  Maplestead,  17  June,  1730. 

S.  lacusteis  L.  8.  falustris  altissimus  R.  S.  3.  428.  *Cornard 
Mere.     20  July,  1739. 

S.  c^sPiTOSUS  L.  S.  minimus  Equiseti  capituUs  R.  S.  '^.  429. 
*Cornard  Mere.     June  1729. 

S.  ELUITANS  L.  S.  equiseti  capitulis  minore  R.  S.  3.  431.  *Cor- 
nard  Mere.     2  July,  1745. 

S.  SETACEus  L.  8.  foliaceus  humilis.  R.  S.  3.  430,  [Same 
locality,  25  June,  1728.] 

Caeex  pulicaeis  L.  Gram,  cyper.  minimum  semin.  dears, 
reflex,  puliciformihus  R.  S.  3.  424.  13.  *Link  hills,  Maplestead, 
plentifully.     27  May,  1746. 

C.  distich  A  Hudson.  R.  S.  3.  423.  4.  *Behind  the  Cock  & 
Blackbird,  Bulmur,  23  May,  1746. 

C.  DiviSA  Hudson.  Gram,  cyper.  ex  monte  Ballon  spied  divulsd. 
R.  S.  3.  423.  3.     [Same  locality,  5  July,  1746.] 

C.  VULPINA  L.     R.  S.  3.  423.  8.     [Same  locahty.] 

C.  DivuLSA  Stokes.  R.  S.  3.  424. 10.  *St.  Gregorie's  Croft, 
Sudbury,  Aug.  1746. 

C.  PANicuLATA  R.  S.  3,  422. 1.     *Assington  Mill.    30  May,  1744. 

C.  EEMOTA  L.  R.  S.  3. 424. 11.  *Link  hills,  Maplestead,  27  May, 
1746. 

C.  ECHINATA  Murray.    R.  S.  3.  424. 12.     [Same  locality  and  date  as 
preceding.     Wrongly  identified  as  C.  muricata  L.  by  Hemsted.] 
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C.  LEPOKiJfA  L.  11.  S.  3.  422.  2.  [Same  locality  and  date.] 
C.  ELATA  All.  K.  S.  3.  418.  4.  *Cornard  Mere.  11  June,  1729. 
C.  GRACILIS  Curtis.  At  the  head  of  the  spring  in  John  Taylor's 
Hop-ground.  1739  and  1752.  [The  earlier  specimen  is  lahelled 
C.  (fracilis  by  Hemsted  and  is  it.  S.  3.  417.  2,  which  has  been  known 
as  C.  acuta  L.  :  the  other  is  identical,  though  referred  by  Andrews 
to  R.  S.  3.  418,  Gram,  cyper.  min.  angiistifol.,  which  is  probably 
C.  paludosa  Good.  i.  e.  acutiforniis  Ehrh.] 

C.  PALLESCENS  L.  R.  S.  3.  419.  8.  Link  hills,  Maplestead, 
27  May,  1746. 

C.  PA]yiCEA  L.     R.  S.  3.  418.  3.     [Same  locality  and  date.] 
C.    PEXDULA   Hudson.       R.  S.  3.  420. 13.      From   the    Pear   tree 
towards  Wormingford,  nearly  5  feet  high.     12  July,  1751. 

C  PLATA  L.  An  15  Gram,  cyperoides  min.  ranunculi  capihdo 
rotundo  R.  S.  3.  425. 15.  *Boggs  bottom,  Link  hills  Maplestead, 
June  1744.  [The  queried  identification  is  C.  dioicu  L.  :  C.JJava  L. 
isR.S.  3.421.18.] 

C.  STLYATiCA  Hudsou.  R.  S.  3.  419. 10.  *King's  Wood,  Sud- 
bury.    8  May,  1739. 

C.  PsEUDOCYPERUS  L.  R.  S.  3.  419. 12.  *Cornard.  16  July 
1746. 

C.  HIRTA  L.  R.  S.  3.  418.  7.  *Link  hills,  Maplestead.  27  May, 
1746. 

C.  INFLATA  Hudson.  R.  S.  419.  9.  *Langley's  Moor,  Milford 
[Suff.],  where  the  Pinguicula  grows.     1746-1753. 

Phleum  nodosum  L.  Wall  next  the  River,  Clare  Castle.  27  Aug. 
1745. 

Nardus  stetctaL.  Gramen  sparteum  juiicifuVium.  R.  S.  3.  393. 
*Link  Hills,  Maplestead,  14  June,  1745. 

Gasxridium  lendigerum  Gaudin.  An  Panicum  serotinum 
arvense  spica  pyramidata  R.  S.  3.  394.  *Ballingdon  Limekiln  yard, 
23  July,  1739. 

AiRA  c^sPiTOSA  L.  An  Gramen  miliaceum  segetale  minus 
R.  S.  3.  403.  Stoke  Maudlin  Wood,  Chilton,  plentifully  where  the 
water  stands  in  winter,  26  Julv,  1743,  and  Middleton. 

A.  prj:cox  L.  R.  S.  3.  407. 10  and  Tab.  xxii.  lig.  2.  *Middleton 
[Essex]. 

AvENA  PRATENSis  L.      R.  S.  3.  405.      Gramen  avenaceum   mon- 

tanum  spica  simplici,  aristis  recurvis.     Ballingdon  Hill,  June  1728. 

Melica   nutans    L.       Gramen   avenaceum   nemorense    ylumis 

rarioribus   ex  fusco   xerampelinis   R.  S.  ii.  262. 12.      *Kingswood, 

Sudbury.     May  1747. 

Molinia  c^eulea  Moench.  Gramen  pratense  serotinum  pani- 
cula  longa  purpurascente  R.  S.  ii.  260.  21.  *Milford.  21  Aug. 
1746. 

PoA  TRiviALis  L.  R.  S.  3.409.  2.  Friars  Causey  Wall  [Suff.]. 
May  1728. 

Sclerochloa  eigida  Link.     *Ballingdon.     25  June,  1752. 
Cataubosa     aquatica     Beauv.       Gramen    miliaceum    Jluitans 
suavis  saporis.     Merrett,  Pinax.     R.  S.  3.  402.     Cornard.     30  June, 
1728. 
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Ctnosttrfs  ECHINATTTs  L.  .  Gramen  alopecuroides  spica  aspera 
brevi  R.  S.  3.  397.  5.  [The  specimen  from  Mersey  identified  by 
Hemsted  with  this  Channel  Island  species  seems  to  be  merely  a 
depauperate  Hordeum.^ 

Festuca  ovina  L.  An  Gramen  capillaceum  locustellis  pennatis 
non  arisfatis  R.  S.  3.  410.  9.  Middleton  ;  Link  Hills,  Maplestead  ; 
Lavenham,  12  May,  1740. 

Teiticum  junceum  L.  4.  Gramen  maritimum  spied  foliacea. 
R.  S.  3.  391.  6.  Mersey  Island.  [There  is  no  doubt,  such  as  Gibson 
suggests  {Flora,  p.  388),  as  to  the  identity  of  this  species  found  by 
Dale  in  Mersea  and  first  recorded  by  Ray  in  the  Fasciculus  of  1688.] 

Elymus  arenarius  L.     R.  S.  3.  390.  3.     *Mersey. 

Equisetum  maximum  Lam.     April  1744. 

E.  SYLVATicuM  L.  R.  S.  3.  130.  4.  In  Kane  Wood,  near 
London.  Shewn  me  by  Mr.  John  Field  Apothecary  at  the  Bell  in 
Newgate  Street. 

E.  LiMOSUM  L.     Cornard.     13  Aug.  1746. 

E.  PALUSTBE  L.  var.  polystachya.  *By  the  riverside  behind 
Milford  parsonage.     25  Aug.  1743. 

E.  PATAiSTEE  L.  var.  suhnuda.  Cornard  Mere.  20  Jxily,  1739. 
Bogg  in  Milford  where  the  Pinguicula  grows.     22  May,  1746. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum  L.  *0n  a  bog  in  Milford  near  the 
paper-mills,  where  the  Pinguicu]a  grows.     13  June,  1746. 

Osmunda  regalis  L.  R.  S.  3.  125.  4.  Bogg  near  the  Dove 
House  in  Heney  [Essex]. 

Lastrea  Thelypteris  Bory.  R.  S.  3.  122.  7.  An  ?  *ln  a 
pond  in  a  Lay  adjoyning  to  a  wood  called  Pouters  &  Roses  in  Great 
Cornard,  Worninglield  or  Newton.  20  June,  1754.  *In  a  pond  in 
Walgrave's  Gardens  adjoyning  to  Armsey  in  Bulmur. 

L.  spiNULOSA  Presl.  An  3.  Filix  montana  ramosa  minor  argute 
denticulata  R.  S.  3.  124.  3.  *0n  the  driest  part  of  Link  Hills  in 
Maplestead. 

[The  Cryptogams  of  Andrews's  Herbarium  will  be  enumerated 
later.] 


JAMES  EUSTACE  BAGNALL,  A.L.S. 

(1830-1918.) 

The  author  of  the  Flora  of  Warwickshire  and  of  Staffordshire 
was  born  in  Birmingham,  Nov.  7,  1830,  and  educated  there  at  the 
celebrated  school  at  Singer's  Hill,  Avhere  he  was  under  the  tuition  of 
the  head-master's  sons,  Rowland  and  Matthew  Davenport  Hill, 
afterwards  two  very  famous  Birmingham  worthies,  the  former  the 
inventor  of  the  "  penny  post."  In  1844  his  business  life  began  in 
his  father's  warehouse;  in  1853  he  was  appointed  to  a  responsible 
position  in  Messrs.  Hinks  and  Wells's  pen  factory,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  1897.  Before  he  retired  he  was  offered  a  partner- 
ship in  the  firm,  whicli  his  modesty  led  him  to  decline. 
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In  1864  Bagnall  was  lent  by  a  friend  a  small  compound  micro- 
scope ;  he  then  began  to  mount  objects,  his  first  attempt  being  a 
petal  of  Qeranium  Rohertianum.  Wishing  to  ascertain  its  name, 
he  consulted  Bentham's  Handbook  and  identified  it.  From  this 
time  he  became  an  enthusiastic  student  of  botany  ;  in  the  same  year 
he  joined  the  Naturalists'  Union,  a  club  just  started  in  the  town,  but 
soon  left  it  for  the  Birmingham  Natural  History  Society,  which  had 
not  long  begun  its  career.  When  this  Society  was  later  divided  into 
sections,  the  botanical  section  undertook  the  study  of  the  ficn'a  of  a 
district  comprising  ten  miles  round  the  town.  Of  this,  by  a  happy 
accident,  the  part  including  the  gem  of  the  district,  Sutton  Park 
(then  a  wild  almost  untrodden  area  of  heath,  wood,  and  moorland), 
fell  to  Bagnall's  lot.  A  list  of  the  plants  was  published  in  the 
Society's  Transactions  for  1869-70. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Midland  liailway  Comjjany,  by  a  deplorable 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  obtained  powers  to  run  a  rail- 
way through  the  Park,  he  began  a  more  thorough  study  of  its  fiora, 
and  of  the  changes  induced  by  the  making  of  the  railway,  the  result 
of  which  was  seen  in  the  Notes  on  Sutton  I^ark  and  its  Flora, 
printed  in  1877.  Previously  to  this,  in  1874,  he  had  published  his 
first  contribution  to  the  Journal  of  Botani/,  "  The  Moss-fiora  of 
Warwickshhe,"  and  his  interest  in  mosses  continued  during  the  whole 
of  his  career :  he  added  Grimmia  crinita  and  Dicranum  undulatum 
to  the  British  flora,  and  used  to  boast  that  his  moss-herbarium  contained 
nearly  every  known  British  species,  many  of  them  of  course  obtained 
by  exchange  with  collectors  in  other  districts.  In  1886.  at  which 
time  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Birmingham  Natural  History  and 
Microscopical  Society — he  had  in  the  previous  year  been  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society — he  published  a  Handbook  of 
Mosses,  and  in  1903  (Journ.  Bot.  366,  388)  a  list  of  the  Mosses  and 
Hepatics  of  Worcestershire,  which  is  reprinted  with  additions  in 
The  Botany  of  Worcestershire  by  Messrs.  Amphlett  and  liea  (1909). 

During  the  years  from  1876  to  1888,  Bagnall  devoted  the  whole 
of  liis  leisure  time  to  the  compilation  of  his  chief  work.  The  Flora  of 
Warwickshire,  which  after  having  appeared  serially,  in  incomplete 
form,  in  the  llidland  Naturalist  was  published  in  1891  by  Messrs. 
Cornish  Brothers,  Birmingham.  Only  five  hundred  copies  of  this 
book  were  printed,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  these  were  subscribed  for 
before  publication,  a  fact  which  says  much  for  the  esteem  in  which 
Bagnall  was  justly  held  by  the  botanists  of  the  whole  country.  For 
this  work  he  received  the  Darwin  Medal  of  the  Midland  Union  of 
Natural  History  Societies.  One  usually  calls  such  a  book  a  "  com- 
pilation," but  in  his  case  this  is  scarcely  true  :  the  plants  of  parts  of 
Warwickshire  had,  indeed,  been  studied  by  previous  botanists- — Jiay, 
Withering,  Purton,  Perry,  etc. — but  Bagnall's  was  not  a  mind  that 
was  satisfied  with  half-measures.  He  determined  to  visit  every  part 
of  the  county  himself,  and  personally  investigate  its  fiora ;  and  when 
one  knows  how  remote  some  of  the  districts  are  from  Birmingham, 
and  how  dirticult  and  slow  they  were  then  to  reach,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  is  evident.  A  railway-ride  of  three  or  four  hours  would  often  be 
followed  by  a  long  walk  of  twelve  or  twenty  miles,  and  as  the  pace  was 
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necessarily  slow  the  labour  and  fatigue  were  very  great.  Still,  as  lie 
said,  the  work  had  to  be  done,  and  there  was  no  one  to  do  it  but 
himself.  The  result  is  one  of  the  best  county  Floras  ever  published, 
and  a  book  which  will  endure  for  many  years  ;  a  proof  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  second-hand  booksellers'  catalogues,  where  it  still  maintains  its 
price — a  fate  much  to  be  envied  by  some  more  recently-published 
Floras  of  Midland  counties. 

Bao-nall  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  Koses  and  Brambles  ;  he 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  upon  these  groups,  and  published  in 
this  Journal  for  1882  an  account  of  the  Rubi  found  in  the  county. 
At  a  later  time,  after  many  other  contributions,  including  The 
Mosses  and  Hepatics  of  StaffordsJiire  (1896),  he  compiled  also  a 
Flora  of  Stajfordshh'e  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Hotany  as  a 
supplement  during  1901,  and  Avas  reissued  in  pamphlet  form.  But 
he  was  now  losing  his  vigour  and  was  no  longer  capable  of  such 
heroic  walks ;  this  jiublication,  therefore,  inevitably  falls  a  long 
way  below  the  level  of  his  previous  work.  During  all  these  years  he 
collected  flowering  plants,  ferns,  and  mosses  with  great  assiduity,  and 
accumulated  a  large  herbarium  which  passed  some  j^ears  ago  into  the 
iDOSsession  of  his  native  town.  His  latter  years  from  1901  were 
passed  in  quiet  rest,  on  an  annuity  which  he  had  bought  with  his 
savings  ;  but  during  the  whole  time  of  his  activity  his  working-days 
were  spent  in  an  office  during  the  week,  and  he  had  nothing  but  the 
scanty  leisure  of  week-ends  (and  they  were  ^i^ok-ends  in  those  days) 
to  give  to  his  favourite  hobby.  That  he  accomplished  so  much  was 
due  entirely  to  his  single-minded  devotion  to  it. 

All  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him,  especially  working- 
men  with  a  taste  for  natural  history,  knew  how  ready  he  was  to  help, 
and  many  a  tale  was  told  among  his  acquaintance  of  his  intense 
sympathy  and  kindness  towards  beginners.  Among  other  things  he 
often  gave  lessons  to  such  students,  but  would  never  take  any  reward 
for  his  labours.  There  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  inland  systematic 
botany  in  which  he  was  not  proficient,  except  the  Lichens ;  and  those 
who  know  the  peculiarly  repellent  kind  of  text-book  then  available  on 
that  topic  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  omission.  In  politics  he  was 
a  strong  conservative,  with  a  marked  distaste  for  modern  democratic 
notions ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  high  ideals,  with  a  great  respect  for 
religion. 

Bagnall  died  at  Aston  on  the  third  of  September  at  the  ripe  age 
of  nearly  88  ;  during  his  last  years  he  became  dependent  upon  his  faith- 
ful housekeeper — he  was  never  married — and  practically  disappeared 
from  scientific  circles  in  the  town,  but  his  name  will  always  stand 
out  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him  as  that  of  an  unassuming 
but  vieorous  and  interesting  personality,  and  the  very  type  of  those 
members  who  composed  the  Birmingham  Natural  History  Society 
during  its  best  and  most  palmy  times.  A  portrait  of  him  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  a  little  sketch  of  his  botanical  work  by  his  friend 
Mr.  E.  W.  Badger,  printed  for  private  circulation  at  Birmingham  in 
1897.  W.  B.  G. 
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SOME  RECENT  SCANDINAVIAN  NOTES. 

Ax  interesting  little  volunae  has  recently  been  published  in  Copen- 
hagen by  Carl  Christensen,  the  well-known  pteridologist,  entitled 
Naturforskeren  Pehr  Forssk&l,  etc.,  giving  an  account  of  that 
naturalist  and  his  journey  to  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  1761-63,  o£  which 
expedition  Christen  Niebuhr  was  the  sole  survivor.  The  author 
narrates  the  Danish  expedition  financed  by  King  Fredrik  V.,  often 
but  erroneously  referred  to  as  "  Niebuhr's  Voyage,"  and  the  successive 
fatalities  which  reduced  the  numbers  from  six  to  one.  Linne's  pupil 
was  the  naturalist,  until  his  decease  at  Jerim  on  the  11th  July,  17G3. 
Next  follows  a  sketch  of  Forskal's  life  and  studies,  his  stay  in  Copen- 
hagen from  1760-61,  and  a  summing-up  of  his  character  and  work. 
The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  an  account  of  Forsskal's 
collections,  his  manuscripts  and  their  publication,  and  the  present 
state  of  his  herbarium.  An  appendix  gives  the  text  of  forty  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  and  documents,  nearly  all  in  German,  with  four 
in  French.  The  whole  is  a  veiy  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Swedish  naturalist,  whose  name  it  may  be  mentioned,  occurs  in 
more  than  twenty  varieties  of  spelling.  The  author  has  employed  the 
most  usual  form,  which  is  not  that  printed  in  the  posthumous 
volumes  brought  out  by  Niebuhr  in  1775-76. 

Prof.  H.  O.  Juel  has  just  reprinted  his  memoir  Hemerhunqen 
iiber  Hasselqiiisfs  Herharium  from  the  first  volume  of  the  newly 
established  Swedish  Linnean  Society  (Svenska  Linne-Sallskapets 
Aarsskrift).  As  is  well  known,  Hasselquist  died  at  Smyrna  in  1752, 
and  his  collections  were  seized  by  his  creditors  for  debt.  Queen 
Louise  Ulrika  was  induced  to  buy  them  for  the  amount  claimed,  and 
Linne  received  some  duplicates  of  the  plants  and  a  command  to 
publish  Hasselquist's  journal.  This  narrative  and  the  plants  com- 
municated formed  the  basis  of  the  thesis  Flora  palaestina,  in  1756. 
The  main  collection  remained  at  Drottingholm  till  1803  when  King 
Gustav  IV.  gave  the  whole  of  the  biological  collections  to  Up{)sala 
University.  Thunberg  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  botanical 
garden,  and  he  published  a  series  of  names  of  plants  from  Hassel- 
quist's gathering,  supplying  in  many  cases  names  to  the  unnamed 
plants,  some  of  them  being  erroneous. 

The  author  then  cites  various  species  which  made  their  appearance 
gradually  in  Linne's  publications,  and  shows  that  this  main  collection 
could  hardly  have  been  seen  by  the  great  Swedish  naturalist.  Three 
species,  Leontodon  lanalum,  Artemisia  judaica,  and  Origanum 
cegptiaciim,  are  absent  from  the  Linnean  herbarium,  but  this  may  be 
a  mistake,  arising  from  the  mistaken  belief  that  specific  names  in  tlie 
Index  to  the  Linnean  Ilerhariinn  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  1911-12, 
Suppl.)  ])rhited  in  italic  tyjie  signify  their  absence,  whereas  it  simply 
means  that  Linne  has  not  written  these  names  on  any  specimen  in 
that  herbarium ;  the  plants  may  be  there,  mmamed  or  named  by 
some  otlier  person.  Then  follow  twenty-two  pages  of  comment  upon 
the  plants  now  extant  at  Upjjsala,  and  various  remarks  made  by 
Hasselquist  and  later  authorities. 
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We  have  also  a  plate  referring  to  Salix  aegyptiaca,  giving  a  re- 
production of  Alpini's  "  Calaf,  et  Ban,"  side  by  side  with  a  half-tone 
figure  of  the  Hasselquistian  specimen.  The  longest  comment  is  on 
this  puzzling  and  doubtful  species  ;  the  author  says  "  Index  Kewensis 
identitiziert  sie  mit  *  8.  Safsaf  Forsk.  =  8.  suhserrata  Willd.  Diese 
Identitizierung  ist  'ganz  falsch,  Linne's  Art  gehort  naralich  zur 
Gruppe  Diandrse,  Willdenow's  zu  Pleiandrse."  It  is  difficult  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty-tive  years  to  recall  the  reasons  for  a  special  reduction, 
but  it  seems  from  reviewing  the  matter,  it  arose  most  probably  from  the 
hazy  statements  of  Willdenow  from  Forskal,  and  Andersson  in  DC. 
Prod.  xvi.  ii.  190,  though  the  latter  suggests  its  identity.with  S-iJedicel- 
lata  Desf.  which  Boissier  (Fl.  orient,  iii.  1190)  had  already  proposed. 

The  pamphlet  under  review  is  naturally  much  smaller  than  the 
same  author's  Plant (e  Thunhergianod  already  noticed  in  this  j^ear's 
Journal  of  Botang  (p.  220),  but  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  botan}^  of  the  Linnean  period. 

From  the  same  volume  we  have  to  thank  Prof.  Tullberg  for  an 
extract  entitled  Linne's  Hammarhg,  in  which  is  related  or  summarised 
the  known  history  of  Linne's  country  house,  seven  English  miles 
from  Uppsala.  We  have  reproductions  of  plans  and  maps  of  different 
dates,  and  views  without  and  within,  and  some  of  the  cherished 
memorials  preserved  inside.  Catalogues  of  these  are  provided — first, 
that  drawn  up  by  Prof.  T.  M.  Fries  in  1902,  and,  second,  that  of 
Prof.  Tullberg  in  1917  ;  the  latter  shows  a  photograph  of  the  Chinese 
porcelain  tea-set,  with  the  Linncea  horealis  fired  into  it,  which  has 
so  often  been  mentioned  by  Linne  and  his  successors.  Since  the  year 
1878,  the  estate  has  been  national  property,  and  its  maintenance  is 
therefore  guaranteed.  Prof.  Tullberg  in  the  above  gives  a  condensed 
account  of  the  estate  from  1337,  from  Klingspor  och  Schlegel, 
"  Uplands  Herrgardar,"  1878,  to  the  time  when  Linnaeus  bought  it, 
in  17(52,  and  its  occupation  till  180G  by  his  widow.  An  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  place  by  two  Swedes  in  1834,  translated  by 
Loudon  from  a  (xerman  version,  is  printed  in  his  Gardener' s  Magazine^ 
xiv.  (1838)  99-101. 

B.  D.  Jackson. 


THREE  IRISH  PLANTS. 
Br  THE  Editor. 


The  following  notes,  relating  to  two  plan"ts  and  a  name  which 
find  mention  neither  in  Cgbele  Hihernica  nor  Irish  Topographical 
Botany,  although  of  little  importance,  may  as  well  be  put  on  record. 

"  JuNcua  EFFUSUS  SPIRALIS."  This  curious  plant  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  short  paper  (with  figure)  by  James  M'^N'ab  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc. 
Edinb.  xi.  502  (1873).  It  was  then  in  cultivation  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  where  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British 
Association  in  1871.  Mr.  M'-Nab  writes:  " This  remarkable  variety 
was  originally  found  in  the  North  of  Ireland  by  the  late  David 
Bishop,  while  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Belfast.  As  far  as  I 
can   recollect,   only  one  plant   was  discovered,   which    has  been   per- 
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petuated  ever  since  by  division  of  the  roots  ....  Although  good 
seed  is  very  sparingly  procured  [produced  ?]  I  had  some  collected 
and  sown ;  and  I  can  now  affirm  that  it  may  be  thus  reproduced,  as 
all  the  seedlings  are  more  or  less  spiral."  According  to  a  notice 
of  David  Bishop,  reprinted  in  the  The  Cottage  Gardener  ii.  806 
(Sept.  1849)  from  The  North  British  Agriculturist,  the  plant 
was  found  after  he  had  left  the  Belfast  Gardens  "  in  the  wilds  of 
Connemara  "  :  it  had  before  that  date  been  exhibited  by  M'^Nab  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  and  had  also  been  sent 
to  London  botanists.  The  account  of  Bishop  (1788-1849)  written 
from  personal  knowledge,  is  the  only  published  record  of  his  work 
and  may  at  some  time  be  worth  reprinting,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  over- 
looked in  its  present  position. 

Dabeocia  polifolia  var.  alba  D.  Don.  This  form,  which  is 
recorded  and  figured  in  Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden  (2nd  series, 
iii.  t.  276),  was  gathered  in  the  county  of  Mayo  by  J.  T.  Mackay  in 
1882."  It  is  of  course  a  mere  colour-form,  now  common  in  gardens  ; 
Sweet's  figure  (see  under  t.  280)  was  from  a  cultivated  specimen. 

Ulex  hibeenicus  Gr.  Don  is  in  Cyhele  under  Z7.  europcBiis,  of 
which  it  is  rightly  considered  a  form  or  variety,  strictus :  under  this 
name  it  was  published  as  a  species  by  J.  T.  Mackay  in  Trans.  K.  Irish 
Acad.  xiv.  166  (1824-5),  but  without  description;  he  says:  "This 
appears  to  be  a  new  and  distinct  species ;  but,  as  it  rarely  produces 
flowers,  has  not  yet  been  described  :  it  may  however  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two  species  by  its  erect  mode  of  growth."  In 
his  Flora  Hihernica  (i.  74 ;   1886)  Mackay  regards  it  as  a  variety  of 

U.  europceiis.  Meanwhile  the  name  "  V.  hibemicus  G.  Don  "  had 
appeared  in  Loudon's  Horfus  Britannicits  (ii.  280  ;  1830),  and  in  his 

General  System  (ii.  148;  1832)  he  publishes  it  with  a  kind  of 
diagnosis.  Maund  (Bot.  Garden,  ix.  n.  822;  1841)  says  that 
"  Z7.  hihernica'''  "sometimes  called  U.  strictus,  was  first  botani- 
cally  described  b}'  the  late  David  Don  under  the  name  we  have 
adopted"  :  David  (who  died  in  1841)  may  be  a  mistake  for  George, 
who  did  not  die  until  1856. 


SHORT    NOTES. 

Upper  Teesdale  Plants.  A  visit  to  High  Force  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  April  produced  a  few  critical  forms  which  seem  to 
be  unrecorded  for  v.c.  65  (N.W.  Yorks)  or  66  (Durham).  The 
season  was  very  backward ;  and  in  two  cases  the  determination  was 
made  from  roots  transferred  to  ray  garden. 

ii6,  66.  Erophila  virescens  Jord.  Common  in  both  counties,  in 
grassy  or  rocky  ground,  especially  on  the  limestone,  from  900  to  1600 
or  even  1800  feet ;  the  only  segregate  observed,  and  often  luxuriant. 
This  very  distinct  species  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  green,  glabro*!- 
cent,  fleshy  leaves,  usually  arranged  in  a  flat  rosette,  and  for  its  sliowy, 
snow-white  petals.  It  sometimes  occurs  hereabouts  on  unmortared 
walls,  where  the  foliage  tends  to  become  duller  and  more  hairy ;  the 
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capsules  avo  often  broader  and  Wunter  than  in  our  prevailing  British 
form,  which  has  them  somewhat  jujube-shaped,  and  they  thus  agree 
more  closely  with  Jordan's  figure. 

65.  Coclilearia  micacea  mihi.  In  bogs  and  rills,  near  the  summit 
of  Mickle  Fell,  at  and  above  2300  feet.  New  for  England.  Quite 
like  the  Scottish  plant,  excepting  that,  when  grown  in  a  pot,  the 
foliage  was  paler  green  than  usual.  The  ripe  pods  are  veinless  (an 
important  character,  strangely  ignored  both  in  Babington's  Manual, 
ed.  ix.,  and  in  the  recent  editions  of  Hayward's  Pocket  Hook).  It 
differs  very  much  from  C.  alpina,  so  common  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  I  did  not  meet  Avith  above  1600  feet. 

66.  Hieracimn  pelliccidum  Laestad.  Kocks  near  the  High  Force, 
and  shaley  streamsides  above  Bow  Lee,  north  of  Newbiggin,  from  950 
to  about  1200  feet.  Confirmed  by  Eev.  E.  F.  Linton  as  being  the 
type  (var.  lucidulum  Ley)  ;  it  agrees  very  well  with  my  dried  series 
and  with  W.  R.  Linton's  description.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
H.  murorum  of  Backhouse's  Monograph  (1856). 

66.  H.  horeale  Fr.,  var.  Kervieri  Arvet-Touvet.  High  Force 
Wood,  etc.,  at  950  to  1000  feet.  The  name  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Linton.  A  considerable  northward  extension  of  range  for  this 
variety. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

RicciA  Crozalsii  Lev.  iif  West  Cornwall  :  a  Correction. 
I  find  that  the  ]:>lant  from  the  Lizard  which  I  recorded  (Journ.  Bot. 
1917,  10)  as  a.  Warnsforfii  Limpr.  is  really  R.  Crozalsii  Levier. 
My  previous  experience  of  the  latter  was  mostly  drawn  from  the 
plant  which  I  had  seen  at  Harlech  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones.  It  was  growing  there  in  large,  rather  pale,  intricate  masses 
with  very  little  violet  colouring.  The  plant  from  the  Lizard  grew 
in  small  isolated  rosettes,  and  the  long  narrow  branches  with  marked 
violet  colouring  and  generally  numerous  cilia  gave  it  mi;ch  superficial 
resemblance  to  S.  Warnstorjii  Limpr.  I  had  kept  the  plant  from 
the  Lizard  in  cultivation  ever  since  I  gathered  it.  and  this  year  it 
developed  remarkably  well.  On  a  more  careful  and  fuller  examina- 
tion of  it  in  a  fresh  condition  when  at  its  best  in  the  spring,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  plant  was  certainly  It.  Crozalsii  Levier, 
and  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  who  is  very  familiar  with  this  plant  in  all  its 
forms  and  who  happened  to  call  on  me  at  the  time,  entirely  confirmed 
this  view.  R.  Crozalsii  is  a  plant  of  southern  distribution — I  have 
gathered  it  sparingly  on  Vesuvius — and  it  luatures  in  the  spring, 
while  R.  IVariistorJii  has  a  northern  distribution  and  matures  in  the 
autumn,  before  the  stubble-fields  in  which  it  is  generally  found  are 
ploughed  up.  When  both  are  equally  well-developed  it  is  not  difficult 
to  distinguish  R.  Warnsiorjti,  which  almost  invariably  grows  in 
isolated  rosettes,  from  R.  Crozalsii,  by  the  different  frond  section, 
but  when  the  material  is  poorly  or  abnormally  developed  the  differ- 
ences, as  is  the  case  with  other  species  in  this  rather  difficult  genus, 
are  less  eas}^  to  make  out. — W.  E.  Nicholson. 

Htpnum  FALCATFAt  (Brid.),  var.  nov.  delicatflum  Dixon. — 
Mr.  G.  T.   Harris  of  Sidiuouth,  in  connection   with  a  paper  he  is 
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preparing,  recently  sent  me  a  specimen  o£  a  Harpidioid  Hypnum 
from  Dartmoor,  which  seems  to  deserve  a  varietal  name.  As 
Mr.  Travis's  paper  is  hardly  of  the  nature  to  be  a  suitable  medium 
for  the  publication  of  a  new  form,  he  has  asked  me  to  send  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  to  this  Journal.  Mr.  Travis  had  previously  submitted  it 
to  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheldon,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  probably 
worthy  of  a  varietal  name.  It  may  be  diagnosed  thus  : — Tenellum  ; 
magnitudine  var.  gracilescenti  simile,  sed  laxius,  mollius,  parcissime 
ramosum,  foliis  multo  longioribus,  cellulis  alaribus  tenuibus,  plerumque 
hyalinis  ;  paraphyllis  paucis.  Hah.  Headland  Warren,  Dartmoor,  in 
a  small  stream,  coll.  Gr.  T.  Harris. — H.  N.  Dixon. 

NiTELLA  OPACA  Agardh  IN  Heeefobbshiee.  I  found  this  plant, 
both  S  and  5  >  growing  in  Warlow  Pool,  Eaton  Bishop,  last  July, 
by  floating  out  a  handful  of  the  dense  mass  of  Duckweeds  and  Eiccia 
fluitans  covering  the  surface,  when  its  delicate  green  threads  came  to 
light.  Mr.  James  Groves  has  kindly  named  it  for  me.  Besides 
being  the  first  record  of  this  species  in  the  county,  it  is  at  present 
the  only  example  of  the  genus  known  to  exist  in  Herefordshire,  as 
N.flexilis,  once  found  by  the  Kev.  A.  Ley  over  forty  years  ago,  soon 
disappeared. — Eleonoea  Aemitage. 

Pteus  toeminalis  Ehrh.  In  Hertfordshire,  while  "not  in- 
frequent in  the  south  of  the  county  "  (Coleman,  jP^r«),and  recorded 
in  a  number  of  stations  in  the  Colne  and  Lea  basins,  it  becomes  rare 
in  N.  Hei-ts.  Until  1918, 1  had  never  seen  a  tree  in  the  Ivel  District, 
but  in  September  I  came  across  one  bush  in  a  hedgerow  near  Little 
Hile  End,  E.  of  Hitch  Wood,  upon  boulder  clay.  It  is  not  recorded 
for  Bedfordshire. — J.  E.  Little. 

SoLANUM  AUEicuLATUM  L.  IN  St.  Helena.  Mr.  H.  D.  Bartlett 
writes  from  St.  Helena : — •"  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  good  deal  of  the 
higher  land  has  been  cleared  lately  to  plant  Fhormiiim  tenax  which 
I  fear  will  have  killed  some  of  the  few  remaining  native  plants. 
Some  of  the  introduced  plants  also  are  spreading,  especially  Ageratum 
conyzoides  and  Solcumm  auriculatum ;  the  last-named  especially  is 
likely  to  kill  some  of  the  natives,  as  it  is  going  up  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  island  where  A.  conyzoides  does  not.  Melhns,  in  1875,  says, 
'recently  introduced  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.'  I  wish  they 
had  kept  it  there  !  Now  I  think  anyone  would  take  it  for  a  native. 
Sir  D.  Morris  named  my  specimen  for  me." 

Arabis  SCA15RA:  A  CORRECTION  (p.  296). — The  plant  in  the 
Andrews  Herbarium  is  Sisymbrium  Thalianum  J.  Gay.  A  specimen 
gathered  on  the  same  date  is  labelled  in  Dale's  Herbarium  "Turritis 
minor  ramosissima  et  elatior.  An  Turritis  minor  foliosa  Pet.  Herb. 
Brit,  which  Dr.  Plukenet  found  at  Axbridge  in  Somersetshire,  not 
far  from  this."  Plukenet's  plant  \\as  placed  as  a  var.  /3.  by  Hudson 
and  Smith;  but  the  latter  correctly  remarks  that  none  of  the 
varieties  are  at  all  constant. — G.  S.  Boulger. 
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RE-VIEW. 

An  Interpretation  of  Rumpliins's  Herharium  Amhoinense.  By 
E.  D.  Merrill.  8vo,  pp.  59.3.  Maps.  Manila  :  Bureau  of 
Printing,  Nov.  1,  1917. 

Species  Blancoancs  :  a  Critical  Revision  of  the  Philippine  Species 
of  Plants  described  hy  Blanco  and  by  Llanos.  By  E.  D. 
Merrill.  8vo,  pp.  42."j.  Manila:  Bureau  of  Printing,  June  15, 
1918. 

Mr.  Elmer  D.  Merrill,  to  whom  botanists  are  so  greatly  in- 
debted for  his  researches  in  Philippine  botany,  has  added  to  their 
indebtedness  bj'  the  publication  of  the  works  named  above.  He  had 
already  shown  his  competence  for  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  by  his 
Review  of  the  Identifications  of  the  Species  described  in  Blanco's 
Flora  de  Filipinas  (19U5),  but  that  was  a  light  task  compared  with 
that  presented  by  the  Herbarium  Amboinense,  which,  since  its  pub- 
lication in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  furnished  a  store- 
house of  information  for  botanists,  from  Linnteus  downwards,  and  has 
also  presented  numerous  puzzles  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Merrill,  have 
now  for  the  most  part  been  solved.  The  work  could  not  have  been 
better  done,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it :  it  is  fitly 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Charles  Budd  Robinson  (1871-1913),  who  at 
Mr.  Merrill's  suggestion  had  undertaken  the  task,  and  had  proceeded 
some  way  towards  fulfilling  it  when,  after  less  than  five  months'  field 
work,  he  was  murdered  by  natives  not  far  from  Amboina,  leaving  its 
completion  in  Mr.  Merrill's  hands. 

In  the  readable  introduction,  the  importance  of  the  Herbarium 
Amboinense,  which  "  it  is  by  no  means  certain  is  fully  appreciated," 
is  set  forth,  and  a  warm  tribute  is  paid  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
book.  An  account  of  the  author,  George  Everhard  Rumpf  (1627- 
1702)  follows,  and  of  his  undertaking  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  general 
account  of  Andjoina  and  its  flora,  which  is  typically  Malayan,  with  a 
considerable  endemic  element,  and  of  the  arrangements  which  were 
made  for  its  exploration  "  with  the  special  object  of  collecting  and 
studying  the  Rumphian  species  in  their  native  habitat  in  connection 
with  all  data  given  by  Rumphius."  In  1900  Dr.  Boerlage,  of  the 
Buitenzorg  Garden,  accompanied  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Smith,  visited  Amboina 
with  this  olDJect,  but  he  contracted  fever  and  died  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  not  until  1913  that  the  exploi-ation  begun  by 
Dr.  Robinson  was  approved  and  set  on  foot,  but  he  had  previously 
carefully  analyzed  Rumpf's  volumes  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
complete  enumeration  of  their  contents. 

Following  this  comes  a  section  on  the  interpretation  of  Rumphian 
species  as  types  and  by  various  authors,  from  Linnseus  and  Stickman 
(1754)  to  Hasskarl  (1806)  :  Mr.  Merrill  calls  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  Stickman's  original  dissertation  and  the 
reprint  in  Amoen.  Acad.  iv.  (1759),  and  points  out  that  "  certain 
binomials  which  have  not  been  listed  in  the  Index  Kewensis  appear 
in   the  1759  reprint "  :  this  also  applies  to  other  numbers   of   the 
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Dissertations  and  their  reissue  in  the  Amoenifates — it  may  be  noted 
that  a  set  of  the  originals  is  in  the  Department  of  Botany. 

The  work  of  John  Barman  in  editing  the  Herbarium  and  the 
"  Index  universalis  "  (1755)  added  by  him  at  the  end  of  vol.  vii.  (the 
"  Auctuarimn  ")  are  described,  as  well  as  the  "Index  alter"  which 
he  published  later  (1769).  This  latter  is  stated  to  be  rare  :  Rouffaer 
and  Muller  in  their  bibliography  of  Rumphius  say  that  it  is  "  lacking 
in  such  libraries  as  those  of  Leiden,  Upsala,  Halle  and  Munich." 
Mr.  Merrill  probably  thought  it  unnecessary  to  say  that  this,  although 
it  has  a  separate  title-page,  was  printed  by  Burman  with  his  Index  to 
the  Hortus  Malabariciis :  the  pages  are  not  numbered,  bvit  the  first 
two,  containing  the  title-page  and  "  prooemium,"  form  part  of  sheet  C 
of  the  Index  to  the  Hortus,  and  the  lettering  continues  with 
sheet  D.  If  separated  from  its  context,  the  "  Index  alter  "  might 
well  be  regarded  as  an  independent  publication.  The  "alter"  I 
think  relates  to  the  Index  which  precedes  it,  not  to  that  of  Herharium 
Amhoinense  to  which  the  word  is  generally  understood  to  relate.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  apparent  rarity  of  the  "  Index  alter  "  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  of  its  association  with  the  Index  to  the  Hortus 
3I(tlaharicus,  which  is  often  hound  up  with  the  last  volume  of 
the  work  just  named. 

Besides  these  we  have  in  the  Department  of  Botan}''  two  Indexes 
to  the  Hortus  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  of  which  I  find 
no  jHiblished  notice.  The  work,  which  is  stitched  into  a  plain  brown 
paper  cover,  and  of  which  the  provenance  is  not  known,  is  in  folio, 
and  consists  of  two  parts :  there  is  no  title,  and  the  only  dates  are 
those  contained  in  the  preface  which  occupies  tbe  first  page,  and 
which,  in  view  of  the  i-arity  of  the  work,  may  be  worth  transcribing 
literally  :  — 

"  REGISTER 

OP    IIET 

AMBONS  KRUID-BOEK 

TAN 

G.  E.  RrMPHirs. 

"  Dit  Krviil-BoeJc,  in  zes  Deelen  in  Folio,  door  den  Heer  JoAXXES 
Bl'liiMAN,  BoTAXrcH  Professor  te  Amsterdam,  van  den  Jaare  17-11. 
tot  1750.  uitgegeeven  wierd  den  20.  Juny  1755.  gevolgd  door  een 
zevende  Deel,  bevaltende  het  Auctuarium  of  de  vermeerdering,  Avaar 
agter  een  Index-JJniversulis  is  gevoegd,  dan  dewyl  dit  byvoegsel  met 
heb  Register  zeldzaam  gevonden  word,  het  ik  nodig  g'agt  dat  Register 
alhier  te  laaten  herdrukken,  en  by  het  zelve  te  voegen  zoo  wel  de 
Maleidsche  Naamen,  als  de  Naamen  in  het  Species  Phtnfarum  Caroli 
Lincei,  derde  Druk  te  Weeuen  in  17G-1  uitgegeeven,  zoo  mede  de 
Naamen  te  vinden  in  de  Flora  Indica  van  den  Heer  Nicolaas 
Laurenh  Bukman,  in  4to.  in  17G8.  uitgegeeven." 

Although    written    in  the  first  person,  no  clue    is   givan    to    the 
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author.  The  preface  is  followecl  by  16  numbered  pages  in  bold  type, 
the  first  containing  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  twelve  books  of 
which  the  six  volumes  of  the  Hortus  are  composed,  with  the  seventh, 
or  "  Auctuarium."  The  remaining  pages  contain  an  index  of  the 
Malayan  names,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  books,  with  their  Latin 
equivalents  and  with  references  to  the  text,  thus : 

"  I.  Deel.  I  :  Boek-Eethaare  Vrugten 

"  MALEIDS  LATYN 

Calapa  Palma  Indica.     i.  d.  i.  b.  i.  H.  p.  1." 

This  is  followed,  as  indicated  in  the  preface,  by  a  reissvie  of  the 
"  Index  Universalis,"  which  corresponds  in  every  partieulai',  even  to 
the  absence  of  pagination  and  certain  misspellings,  with  that  issued 
with  the  Auctuarium — except  that,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  addition 
of  the  Malayan  names,  some  of  the  Linaean  synonyms  are  abridged; 
the  first  name  with  references  may  be  quoted  from  each  as  illustrating 
the  alteration  : 

"  Abedaria  ...  1.  11.  c.  35.  t.  6.      Verhesina.     Acmella  L." 
"Abedaria  .  .  1.  11.  c.  35.  t.  6.      Verhesina.     Acmella  L.      Daun 

lada." 

The  printing  of  the  two  parts  of  the  work  is  so  different  that  at 
first  sight  they  might  be  regarded  as  separate  publications  ;  but  the 
catchword  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  and  "  finis  "  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sufliciently  indicate  their  connection.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  reissued  "  Index  Universalis  "  has  been  in  the  hands  of  someone 
who  used  it,  as  certain  references  are  corrected  in  ink. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  bibliographical  detail  that 
our  comment  on  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Merrill's  admirable  volume 
must  be  brief.  From  the  section  on  "  the  present  state  of  Ilumphian 
species  "  we  learn  that  the  "  approximately  1700  plants  "  which  are 
named  and  described  as  distinct  can  be  reduced  to  about  1200  species. 
"  Of  these  about  930  can  be  definitely  or  fairly  definitely  referred  to 
binomials,  and  about  140  additional  ones  can  be  safely  placed  in  their 
respective  genera,  leaving  about  130  that  from  data  and  material  at 
present  available  cannot  be  definitely  located  under  the  binomial 
sj'^stem :  some  cannot  even  be  placed  in  their  proper  families  .... 
about  45  species,  proposed  by  various  authors,  are  known  to-day 
only  from  the  data  originally  given  by  Rumphius,"  and  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  placed.  Striking  examples  are  given  of  the  errors 
which  have  "crept  into  s^^stematic  botany  by  interpretation  of  species 
by  a  lium^^hian  synonym,  Avrongly  placed,  rather  than  by  consulta- 
tion of  the  actual  type  specimen  " :  other  points  connected  with 
the  interpretation  of  llumphian  species  are  also  carefully  considered. 

We  note  with  much  satisfaction  that  "  in  nomenclature  the  rules 
of  the  Vienna  Botanical  Congress,  including  the  list  of  nomina  con- 
seriHinda  as  well  as  the  supplementary  list  adopted  by  the  Brussels 
Congress  have  been  closel}^  followed."  Under  this  head  Mr.  Meri'ill 
has  much  that  is  sensible,  especially  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
determining  "  so    far   as   possible    the    exact   status   of    the    species 
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proposed  by  the  older  authors  .  .  .  We  can  no  longer  look  on 
the  work  of  this  or  that  author,  no  matter  how  incomplete  or  im- 
perfect, as  unworthy  of  consideration,  nor  can  we  accept  Hooker's 
dictum  (Fl.  Indica,  p.  56)  regarding  species  proposed  by  such 
authors  as  Blanco,  that  it  was  '  undesirable  to  devote  time  to  their 
identification  '  .  .  .  .  The  general  adoption  of  the  principle  of  priority 
has  emphasized  the  great  importance  of  what  Hooker  f.  charac- 
terized as  the  antiquarian  branch  of  botany  ....  The  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  priority  as  to  specific  names  has  resulted  in  many 
changes  of  nomenclature,  but  these  changes  are  inevilal)le  if  the 
International  Code  be  followed,''  although  "the  conservative  botanist 
will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  as  a  result  of  the  present  investigation 
such  common,  widely  distributed,  and  well-known  species  as  the  pine- 
apple, the  soy  bean,  the  cow  pea  and  the  pomelo  must  receive  new 
specific  names."  Many  such  changes  occur  throughout  the  volume, 
but  none  have  been  made  wantonly  on  insufficient  knowledge,  and  in 
cases  of  complication  Mr.  Merrill  has  set  forth  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  based.  Good  examples  of  this  occur  on  pp.  260-1,  where 
CcBsalpinia  Crista  Linn.  Sp.  PL  ed.  1  and  C.  jayaho  Maza  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  usually  employed  C.  ( Guilandinci)  Bonduc  and  C.  (  (r.) 
bonducella,  but  they  abound  throughout  the  book ;  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  niore  carefully  executed  piece  of  work  as  regai'ds  synonymy 
than  the  elaboration  of  the  notes,  often  at  considerable  length,  which 
appeal's  under  each  species.  The  seqvience  followed  is  that  of  Engler 
and  Prantl ;  under  each  name  is  giv^en  the  necessary  synonymy,  as 
well  as  the  Rumphian  name  and  the  distribution  of  each  species  in 
Amboina,  should  it  occur  there :  the  typographical  arrangement, 
often  defective  in  works  of  the  kind,  is  excellent ;  Ave  regret,  however, 
that  the  "recommendation  "  that  commemorative  names  should  begin 
wdth  a  capital  letter  has  been  disregarded.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  is  a  sequence  of  the  Rumphian  names  in  the  order  of  the 
Herharium^  with  binominal  equivalents :  we  are  glad  to  note  that  all 
names  are  included  in  one  index. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Merrill  has  issued  a  "  critical 
revision "  of  the  plants  described  by  Blanco  and  Llanos,  which  in 
every  detail  of  treatment  corresponds  with  his  work  on  Rum])hius 
and  is  entitled  to  equal  praise.  He  had  alreadj%  as  mentioned  above, 
])ul)lished  a  "  review  "  of  the  species  described  by  Blanco,  of  which  the 
})resent  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  greatly  enlarged  edition.  While 
the  author  endorses  the  criticisms  passed  by  J.  D.  Hooker  and 
Alphonse  de  CandoUe  u]jon  Blanco's  work,  he  points  out  that  Blanco, 
as  shown  by  his  own  statement,  "  made  no  claim  to  being  a  botanist, 
and  credits  him  with  "initiative,  industry,  and  perseverance."  "Most 
of  the  facts  recorded  are  the  result  of  observation,  and  even  if 
he  did  make  numerous  grave  errors  in  identification  of  species,  his 
descriptions,  as  such,  on  the  whole  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  fact,  descriptions  in  general,  on  account 
of  their  length,  are  distinctly  supei'ior  to  the  very  brief  diagnoses 
a])])earing  in  the  older. botanical  literature  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
the  species  intended."     Mr.  Merrill  is  justly  severe  on  the  extrava- 
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gantly- produced  third  edition  of  Blanco's  Flora  by  Fernandez- Villar 
and  Naves  (1877-83)  which  "  extends  through  three  bulky  and 
unwieldy  folio  volumes  without  adding  a  single  item  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Philippine  flora  "  :  of  the  three  pai'ts  forming  the  fourth 
volume,  "the  third,  forming  the  Novissima  Appendix,  is  the  only 
one  of  real  value."  Differing,  as  we  have  seen,  from  J.  D.  Hooker's 
view  as  to  Blanco's  species,  Mr.  Merrill  has  "  devoted  time  to  their 
identification,"  with  the  result  that  of  Blanco's  "686  new  binomials 
and  trmomials,  approximately  195  supply  the  valid  specific  names 
for  the  various  species  under  the  International  Code  of  Botanical 
Nomenclature  "  :  these  names  Mr.  Merrill  has  adopted. 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  further  on  this 
interesting  volume :  Mr.  Merrill  has  done  much  excellent  work 
in  describing  the  novelties  of  the  Philippines,  but  none  more  useful 
than  that  of  which  the  volumes  now  noticed  are  the  outcome. 
Now  that  the  War  is  over,  will  he  not  visit  these  shores  and  give 
us  a  similar  account  of  the  work  of  George  Camel  (1661-1706), 
whose  drawings  and  specimens  are  among  the  treasm-es  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  ? 

James  Britten. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 


The  many  claims  to  notice  of  Sir  Edward  Fry,  whose  long  and 
honourable  career  was  closed,  within  about  a  fortnight  of  his  91st 
year,  at  his  residence,  Failand  near  Bristol,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
have  been  sufficiently  recognized  elsewhere,  but  some  record  must  be 
made  of  his  botanical  work.  Whether  the  statement  that,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Bench  in  1892,  Sir  Edward  announced  his 
intention  of  devoting  himself  to  British  Mosses  be  accurate,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  ;  the  subject  however  had  already  engaged 
his  attention,  and  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  before  the  Koyal  Insti- 
tution in  1891  was  subsequently^  printed  in  Knoioledge  and  reissued 
in  book-form  in  1892.  A  second  and  revised  edition,  with  new 
illustrations,  was  published  in  1908 ;  it  contains  an  indication  that  he 
was  preparing  a  volume  on  the  Hepaticie,  which  appeared  in  1911 
under  the  title  The  Liverworfs,  British  a  fid  Foo'eirjn  ;  of  this  a  notice 
^vill  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  1911  (p.  175).  "Herein  he  was  helped 
by  one  of  his  daughters,  who  also  assisted  him  in  the  little  volume  on 
The  Mycetozoa  and  some  Questions  which  they  suggest,  published  in 
1889,  of  which  a  critical  review  appears  in  Journ.  Bot.  1900,  p.  45. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  in  which  he  took  great  interest. 
Sir  Edward  wrote  his  sole  contribution  to  this  Journal  (1912,  p.  133) — 
a  review  of  the  second  edition  of  Lister's  Monograph  of  the  Myceto- 
zoa. Sir  Edward  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1887 : 
he  was  the  brother  of  David  Fry  (1834-1912)  who  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  British  plants,  and  of  whom  there  is  a  notice  in  our  volume 
for  the  latter  jear  (p.  239). 
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The  Annals  of  Botany  published  in  October  contains  the  follow- 
ing papers  :  '  Cell-structure  and  Autospore  Formation  in  Tetraedron 
minimum,''  by  G.  M.  Smith ;  '  The  Phyllode  Theory  oi:  the  Mono- 
cotyledonous  Leaf,'  by  Agnes  Arber ;  '  Notes  upon  Tetracentron, 
Trochodendron,  and  Drimys,''  by  I.  W.  Bailey  and  W.  P.  Thompson  ; 
*  On  the  Anatomy  of  Polycotylous  Seedlings  of  Cheiranthtis  Cheiri,^ 
by  H.  S.  Holder  and  D.  Bexon  ;  '  Absorption  of  Gold  from  Colloidal 
Solutions  by  Fungi,'  and  '  The  Influence  of  Immersion  in  certain 
Electrolytic  Solutions  upon  Permeability  of  Plant-Cells  '  by  M.  Wil- 
liams ;  '  Sjihagna,  their  Habitats,  Adaptations,  and  Associates,'  by 
W.  Watson  ;  '  Anatomy  of  Hazel-wood  with  reference  to  Conductivity 
of  Water,'  by  M.  G.  Holmes;  '•  Mazocarpon  or  the  Structural  Siyil- 
lariostrohus,^  by  M.  J.  Benson ;  '  On  Cell-degeneration  in  Botrytis 
cinerea,''  by  W.  B.  Brierley. 

Winter  Botany,  by  Prof.  Trelease  (price  2S  50,  postpaid)  is 
published  by  the  author  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  is  described  on  the 
title-page  as  "a  companion  volume"  to  his  Plant  Materials  of 
Decorative  Gardening,  which  we  have  not  seen.  In  this,  we  learn 
from  the  introduction,  "  an  unusually  full  account  was  given  of 
characters  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  usual  handbooks,  but  the 
keys  were  based  in  large  part  on  differences  used  by  the  old  herbalists — 
position  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  foliage  :  the  key  of  the  present 
volume  utilizes  leaf-scar  and  bud  differences  in  the  same  manner." 
It  is  a  well-printed  well-arranged  book;  there  is  a  full  description 
of  each  genus,  with  illustrations  of  the  characters  above  indicated, 
followed  by  a  clavis  of  the  species :  of  the  genera  themselves  a  pre- 
liminary key  is  given.  Beferences  are  made  to  the  works,  of  which 
a  bibliography  is  given,  in  which  the  "  winter-character  "  is  stated ; 
"  questions  of  nomenclature  are  waived  " — the  American  practice  of 
trinominals  is  followed  ;  useful  information  is  introduced,  and  there 
is  a  glossary,  followed  by  an  index.  The  book  is  a  model  of  concise- 
ness and  of  a  size  convenient  for  the  pocket. 

The  part  of  The  Essex  Naturalist  published  in  October  contains 
the  interesting  presidential  address  "  On  the  Haunts  of  the  Myce- 
tozoa,"  delivered  by  Miss  Lister  in  April  last,  and  the  conclusion  of 
her  history  of  their  study  in  Britain,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  the 
species  found  in  Essex  ;  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Ecology  of  Lichens, 
with  special  reference  to  Epping  Forest,  by  Mr.  II.  Paulson  ;  and 
"some  local  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  "  of  E.  G.  Varenne  (1811- 
87)  by  Alfred  Hills,  which — in  view  of  Mr.  Boulger's  biography 
already  published  in  the  E.  Naturalist,  of  the  present  shortage  of 
paper,  and  of  the  very  trivial  and  not  always  edifying  natui'e  of  the 
"  reminiscences  " — we  are  surprised  that  the  editors  should  have 
considered  worthy  of  publication  :  we  have  seldom  seen  nine  pages 
less  usefully  occupied. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  Nov.  7  there  was 
read  a  paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Arber  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Law  field  on  the 
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external  morphology  of  the  stems  of   Calamites,  with  a  revision  of 
the   British  species  of   Calamopliloios  and   Dictyocalatnites   of   the 
Upper  Carboniferous  Age.     Mrs.  Arber  read  a  paper  on  "  The  '  Law  of 
Loss '  in  Evolution,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  In  the 
course  of  a  comparative  study  of  aquatic  Angiosperms,  extending  over 
a  number  of  years,  the  author  has  been  led  to  recognize  a  certain 
minor  principle  which  seems  operative  in  some  phases  of  evolution. 
It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  a  structure  or  organ  once  lost  in 
the   course  of  phylogeny  can  never  be   regained  ;  if   the  organism 
subsequently  has  occasion  to  replace  it,  it  cannot  be  reproduced,  but 
must   be    constructed  afresh  in  some  different  mode.       The    author 
proposes  to   term  this  principle  the  "  Law    of  Loss."     This    law  is 
obviously  not  susceptible  of  direct  proof,  bvit  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  that,  if  used  as  a  working  hypothesis,  it  throws  light  on  a 
number  of   structural  features   whose    interpretation    presents    diffi- 
culties on  other  theories.     Some  time  after  the  author  had  deduced 
the   "  Law  of  Loss  "  from  a  comparative  study  of  living  j^lants,  she 
learned  that  zoologists  had  already  arrived  at  very  similar  conclusions 
regarding  Vertebrates  from  a  study  of  their  palseontological  history. 
Dollo's  "Law  of  Irreversibility  "  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the 
"  Law  of  Loss."      The  fact  that  the  same  principle  has  been  recog- 
nized independently  for  plants  and  for  animals — in    the   one    case 
through  a  study  of  comparative  morphology  and  in  the  other  through 
a    consideration    of    actual    historical   evidence    derived    from   fossil 
records — seems  to  be  an  indication  of  the  validity  of  the  law. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society  for 
1917-18  contains  transcriptions  by  Dr.  Da3alon  Jackson  of  two 
letters  to  Linnaeus  from  Tulbagh,  Governor  of  the  Dutch  Colony  at 
the  Cape  from  1751  to  1771,  including  a  list  of  the  plants  and  bulbs 
sent  by  the  latter  to  the  former  about  1769. 

We  have  received  the  Thirty -fourth  Anmial  Heport  of  the 
JVatson  Eotunical  Exchange  Club,  which  will  be  noticed  in  an  early 
issue. 

Seyeeal  communications — among  them  a  paper  on  the  Eoxburghs 
by  Sir  David  Prain,  in  which  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  article 
headed  "  '  John  '  Roxburgh  "  (p.  202)  are  rightly  called  in  question — • 
are  unavoidably  held  over  for  want  of  space.  For  the  same  reason  a 
review  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Josejyh  HooAer  by  Leonard 
Huxley  (Mui'ray,  S6s.  net)  has  been  delayed,  and  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  conclude  within  the  year  Dr.  Wernham's  Monograph  of 
Manettia,  begun  as  a  supplement.  With  regard  to  this  latter,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  existing  pages  should  not  be  bound  up  with  the 
present  volume  but  held  over  until  next  j'ear,  when  the  paper  will  be 
completed.  It  may  be  hoped  that  during  the  course  of  1919  the 
restrictions  which  have  compelled  the  reduction  of  the  Journal  may 
be  removed,  and  that  it  will  resume  its  pre- War  dimensions. 
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P.  241),  11.  14,  15  from  bottom,  for  "  21st  of  April,  1863  "  read  11th  of  April,  1864. 
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THE    GENUS    MANETTIA. 

(TEOPICAL  AMERICAN  KUBIACE^.— X. 

continued  from  Journ.  Bot.  1917,  p.  285.) 
By  H.  F.  WEiiJfHAM,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 


History. 

The  genus  Manettla  was  known  so  long  ago  as  1756  by  Patrick 
Browne,  who  described  and  figured  the  species  now  called  M.  Lygistum 
Swartz  in  his  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  of  which  the 
first  edition  bears  that  date.  Browne  described  this  as  "Ltuistum 
— -flexile  f rut icosum,foliis  ovatis  oppositis,  petiolis  pedatis,  racemis 
alarihus.''''  His  figure  (t.  3.  f.  2)  is  obviously  that  of  a  typical  small- 
flowered  Manettia  (section  Lygistum,  v.  infra).  In  the  second 
edition  of  the  same  work,  dated  1789 — when  binomial  nomenclature 
was  well-established — the  same  plant  appears  as  JPetesia  Lyyistum. 
The  last  name  originated  in  the  meantime  from  Linnaeus,  in  the 
tenth  edition  (1759)  of  his  Systema  Natures,  p.  894,  in  which  he 
quotes  Browne's  t.  3.  f.  2.  Petesia  was  sunk  subsequently  into 
Itoiideletia. 

In  1771  Mutis  published  Manettia,  in  Linnseus's  Mantissa,  p.  553, 
basing  the  genus  upon  a  Mexican  plant,  "  an  annual  herb,"  which  he 
called  M.  reclinata  {loc.  cit.  558),  identical,  I  think,  with  tlw  plant 
that  Aublet  discovered  in  Guiana  and  described  four  years  later  as 
Nacihea  coccinea  (see  inf)-a).  Aublet,  in  1775,  in  his  Plantce  Guia- 
nenscs  described  and  figured  two  species  of  a  new  Rubiaceous  genus 
Nacihea  (Joe.  cit.  i.  95.  t.  37.  ff.  1,  2)  ;  his  figures  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  genus  is  identical  with  Browne's  Lygistum  and  Petesia. 
Linnicus,  however,  in  the  1779  edition  of  his  Systema,  records  Petesia 
Lygistum  and  Manettia  reclinata  as  of  separate  generic  rank.  The 
earliest  recognition  of  the;  identity  of  Manettia  and  Petesia  is  due  to 
Swartz,  who  pul)lished  the  name  Manettia  Lygistum  as  synonymous 
with  Petesia  Lygistum,  under  the  same  genus  with  M.  reclinata 
Mutis,  in  his  Prodromus,  p.  37  (1788).  In  the  following  year,  1789, 
Schreber  recognized  the  identity  of  Manettia  Mutis,  and  Nacihea 
Aublet,  in  his  edition  of  Linnieus's  Genera  Plantarum  (i.  75)  ;  but 
he  introduced  in  the  same  work  another  name  (ii.  790)  Bellardia, 
with  separate  generic  description,  which  is  none  other  than  of  a  small- 
flowered  Manettia. 
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So  far,  then,  the  synonymy  is  clear ;  and  Willdenow,  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  Linn.  Sp.  PL  i.  024,  dated  1797,  records  all  the  then- 
known  species  thus  : — 

Mnnettia  reclinata  Mutis. 

M.  Lygistum  Swartz  (^Lygistwm  P.  Browne  ;    JPetesia  Lygistum 

Linn.). 
M.  coccinea  Willd.  {Nacibea  coccinea  Aublet). 
3f.  picta   Willd.    {Nacihea  alba  Aublet.     Manettia  alba  mihi, 

infra). 

Gmelin,  in  his  8y sterna  (1791)  had  recognized  the  same  four 
species,  but  he  separated  Aublet's  Nacibea  from  Manettia.  Will- 
denow adds  a  fifth  species — M.  lanceolata ;  this  is  the  Opliiorrliiza 
lanceolata  of  Forskahl  (Descr.  Aeg.-arab.  42),  subsequently  known 
as  Musscenda  luteola  Delile.  In  1916  I  relegated  this,  with  three 
other  si^ecies,  to  a  new  genus  I'seudomusscenda  (see  Journ.  Bot.  liv. 
297). 

In  1798  Ruiz  and  Pavon  (Flor.  Peru  &  Chili,  i.  58)  recognized 
the  synonymy  of  Manettia  and  Nacibea,  and  described  three  new 
species,  with  figures  :  M.  umbellata  (t.  90.  f.  o)  ;  M.  racemosa  (t.  89. 
f.  «)  ;  and  M.  acuti'f'olia  (t.  89.  f.  J).  The  two  last-named  appear 
in  Persoon's  Synopsis  (1805)  as  M.  mutahilis  and  M.  acutijlora 
respectively. 

No  further  additions  were  made  to  the  genus  until  the  appearance 
in  1820  of  the  third  volume  of  the  famous  Nova  Genera  et  Species  of 
Humboldt,  Bonpland,  arrd  Kunth.  These  authors  brought  the  total 
number  of  species  to  nine,  by  the  addition  of  M.  uniflora  and 
31.  havanensis  (iii.  387)  ;  both  these,  however,  have  since  been  found 
to  be  identical  with  the  variable  and  widely-dispersed  M.  coccinea 
(q.  y.). 

It  is  remarkable  that  up  to  this  point  (1820)  all  the  species 
recorded  belong  to  the  small-flowered  groups  (see  infra)  ;  nor  was 
any  description  of  a  large-flow-ered  Mn/tettia  (Scluunann's  Pykkhan- 
THOs)  forthcoming  until  1824.  In  that  year  Martins  described  and 
figured  (Spec.  Mat.  Med.  Brasil,  i.  89,  t.  7 :  Denkschr.  K.  B.  Acad. 
Miinchen,  ix.  95),  the  first-known  large-flowered  species,  destined 
subsequently  to  be  more  widely  cultivated,  and  covered  more  thickly 
■with  the  confusion  of  doubtful  sj'nonymy,  than  any  of  the  other 
species  of  Manettia,  before  or  since.  This  is  M.  cordifolia ;  and 
although  Martius  proffers  no  comparison  with  species  previously 
described,  he  seems  to  be  in  no  doubt  of  the  genus,  which  he  identifies 
with  Nacihea,  quoting  an  abstract  of  the  generic  characters  from 
A.  L.  de  Jussieu's  paper  in  Mem.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  vi.  (1820) 
384.  A  year  (1825)  later,  however,  Vellozo  failed  to  recognize  the 
genus,  of  which  he  describes  and  figures  no  fewer  than  seven  species 
under  a  new  genus  Gnagnehina,  in  his  Flora  Fluoninensis  (p.  45, 
tt.  115-121).  He  tells  us  that  in  vain  he  invoked  the  help  of  Aublet 
(the  creator  of  Nacihea)  in  his  enquiry  for  a  genus  previously  described 
to  which  he  might  assign  these  species.  Nevertheless  it  is  remarkable 
that  Vellozo,  no  less  than  Martius,  regarded  a  large-flowered  species, 
without  hesitation  apparently,  as  congeneric  with  typical  small- flowered 
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ones;  for  one  of  his  seven  species  he  calls  Guagnehina  ?'ffnita,a,nd  his 
figure  of  this  alone  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identit}'  with  Martius's 
M.  cordifoUa  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  remaining  six,  fovir  are 
obviously  typical  small-flowered  Manettias,  while  the  other  two  are 
members  of  the  intermediate  group  (Schumann's  Hetekochloka),  the 
first  of  this  group  to  be  described.  Vellozo's  recoi'd  is  thus  important 
historically,  as  showing  his  opinion  that  the  members  of  all  these 
groups  are  congeneric — an  opinion  that  is  still  open  to  doubt,  although 
it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  without  doubt  by  these  earlier 
systematists. 

The  identity  of  Guarjiiebina  with  Manettia,  although  suggested 
by  Maund  in  183S  {infra),  was  not  published  before  twenty-five 
years  later  by  Bentham,  in  his  research  upon  Regnell's  plants  from 
Minas  Greraes ;  among  these  he  found  Guagnehina  lideo-ruhra,  which 
he  renamed  Manettia  luteo-ruhra  {LinncBa,  xxiii.  (1850)  445).  In 
justice  to  Vellozo's  figures,  which  are  not  invariably  everything  to  be 
desired,  it  should  be  said  that  this  generic  identity  is  obvious  from 
any  of  the  seven  species  figured. 

In  the  meantime  the  very  existence  of  Guagnehina  was  ignored 
by  the  many  professed  general  systematists  of  that  time — DeCandolle, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Prodronms  (1830)  ;  Don,  in  his  General 
System,  iii.  488  (1834)  ;  Endlicher,  Genera  Plantarum  (1836). 
Poeppig  and  Endlicher,  in  their  Nov.  Gren.  &  Sp.  iii.  24  (1845), 
accept  all  the  previously-published  synonymy,  but  overlook  Guag- 
nehina ;  they  add  four  new  species,  M.  micans,  M.  hispida, 
M.  qlandulosa,  and  M.  paniculata.  This  oversight  of  Guagnehina 
may  be  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  M.  cordifoJia — or  rather  its 
glalarous  variety,  the  M.  glahra  of  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendahl,  had 
ah-eady  become  a  familiar  and  favourite  ornamental  climber  in  hot- 
houses. As  such  it  was  figured,  in  colour,  no  fewer  than  five  tmies  in 
the  preceding  decade — i.  e.,  in  Bot.  Mag.  3202  (1832)  ;  Bot.  Beg. 
18G6  (183G)  ;  Paxton,  Mag.  Bot.  ii.  (1836)  267  ;  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl. 
Gard.  ser.  ii.  t.  233  (1836)  ;  and  finally  in  the  very  beautiful  picture  in 
Maund's  The  Botanist,  ii.  (1838)  t.  87.  This  last-named  authority  is 
of  great  importance,  for  in  connection  with  the  figure  of  M.  cordifoUa 
a  new  section  of  Manettia  is  proposed,  to  include  that  species,  together 
with  "  M.  gracilis,  M.  puhescens,  M.  attenuata,  a  new  Peruvian 
species — probably  M.  micans  Poepp.  &  Endl.,  a  robust  form  of 
M.  cordifoUa  (q.  v.) — and  Guagnehina  ignita  Vellozo."  In  other 
words  a  large-flowered  section  of  Manettia  (Ptbehaxtitos)  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  identity  of  Guagnehina  with  Manettia  virtually 
recognized,  albeit  casually. 

in  1829  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendnhl  had  published  the  descrip- 
tions of  seven  new  species  of  Manettia  among  Sello's  Brazilian  plants, 
including  four  of  the  Pyrrhanthos-group,  and  one  only,  M.  fnnhriata, 
of  the  small-flowered  group.  The  remaining  two,  M.  ciliata  and 
M.  Psendo-diodia,  are  identical  in  the  light  of  later  research  ;  but 
their  jjublication  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  genus,  as  the 
former  is  merely  a  new  name  for  a  species  of  the  group  Heterochlora 
K.  Schum.,  described  originally  by  Sprengel  in  1825  (see  M.  peduncn- 
lata,  infra)  under  the  name  I>iodi((  pedunculalu. 
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Achille  Richard  (1S20)  in  "his  Memoire  sur  la  famiUe  des 
Ruhiacees  (Mem.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  v.)  has  left  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  genus  that  is  rather  curious  than  important.  Nacihea 
and  Manettia  he  unites,  with  several  other  genera  or  parts  of  genera 
under  Bouvardia.  Nacihea  alba  is,  however,  reserved  as  a  separate 
monotypic  genus,  which  he  calls  Conotrichia,  distinguished  by  the 
obscurely  toothed  calj^x  {obsolete  4i-dentatus),  the  short,  almost 
globose  corolla,  and  the  cone  of  hairs  that  surmounts  the  throat.  A 
series  of  excellent  figures  accompanies  Richard's  description  (t.  14. 
f .  1)  ;  and  should  the  question  of  raising  the  sections  of  Manettia  to 
generic  rank  be  urged,  Conotrichia  would  undoubtedly  have  strong 
claims  for  its  characters  if  not  for  its  name.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  regarded  as  linked  to  the  Lygistum-group  by  way  of 
several  species  (see  Systematic  Account). 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  through  the  descriptions  of  the 
first-known  species  of  each  of  the  four  sections  of  Manettia  as  arranged 
by  Schumann  in  the  Flora  Brasiliensis  (infra)  ;  namely  Ltgistum, 
the  first  of  all ;  Ysgina>'THUS,  the  type  of  Manettia  itself  ;  Pyk- 
RHANTHOS,  introduced  by  Martins  in  1824— ilfl  cordifolia  ;  and 
Heteeochloba,  represented  first  in  1825  by  Vellozo's  Gtiagnebina 
Inteo-rubra.  In  1850,  with  the  recognition  of  the  identity  of 
Guagnebina  and  Manettia,  we  have  the  latter  genus  constituted  as 
it  stands  at  the  present  day,  wath  all  its  sjnionyms  recognized  by  each 
of  the  principal  systematists  in  turn. 

The  subsecpient  literary  history  is,  comparatively  speaking,  un- 
important, involving  no  more  than  the  publication  of  new  species, 
without  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  genus. 

The  late  Karl  Schumann's  contribution  in  Flora  Brasiliensis,  vi. 
vi.  167,  while  leaving  much  to  be  desired  in  its  details,  is  of  value, 
because  of  his  primary  division  of  the  genus  into  four  sections.  These 
are  well  niarked  each  from  the  rest,  and  are  readily  recognizable  by 
means  of  the  following  characters  : — 

I.  §  Ptrehantiios  K.  Schum.  Manettia  Mart.  Corolla  clavate 
elongated,  rarely  less  than  3  cm.  in  length,  generally  much  larger; 
gradually,  but  not  much,  widened  fi-om  the  base  upwards.  Limb 
usually  spreading,  relatively  very  small.  Corolla  quite  glabrous  ex- 
ternally, except  in  two  species. 

This  section  includes,  of  the  species  as  arranged  in  the  present 
study,  new  species  being  marked  with  an  asterisk-: — 


domingensis  Sprague. 
Tiveedieana  K.  Schum. 
gracilis  K.  Schum. 
*Burchellii  Wernham. 


cordifolia  Mart. 
*holiviana  Wernham. 

chrysodertna  Sprague. 
*stipulosa  Wernham. 


*sublanata  Wernham. 

zimnpanica  Hemsl. 

pubescens  Cham.  &  Schl. 
*angustifolia  Wernham. 


II.  §  Heteeochloba  K.  Schum.  Guagnebina  Veil,  in  part. 
Flowers  of  medium  size.  Corolla  with  stout  tube  upwards  of  2  cm.  in 
length,  subcylindrical,  or  inflated  at  the  base  and  gradually  narrowed 
upwai'ds,  or  sometimes  inflated  toward  the  mouth.  Limb  very  small, 
the  short  lobes  more  or  less  erect.  Corolla  densely  tomentose  ex- 
ternally. 
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This  section  includes  : — 


quinqiienervia  SpragTie. 
peduncrdata  K.  Schum. 
Smithii  SpragTie. 


lateo-rubra  Benth. 
■injlata  Sprague. 
Rojasiana  Chod.&Hassl. 


calycosa  Griseb. 
*IIoltonii  Wernham. 
*scaberrima  Wernham. 


This  section  is  so  sharply  defined  from  the  previous  one,  as  well  as 
from  the  rest,  by  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  that  the  question  arises  of 
separating  the  two  as  distinct  genera.  Many  other  paii's  of  genera  are 
much  less  clearly  defined.  This  course,  however,  would  interfere 
sericjusly  witli  well-established  nomenclature  in  cases  like  M.  cordi- 
folia,  M.  luteo-riihra,  and  others,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the 
well-known  name  Manettia  for  all  the  four  sections  if  practicable.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  two  sections,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  corolla 
afford  the  sole  critical  characters.  In  this  respect  M.  calycosa  and  its 
allies  M.  Holtonii  and  M.  scaherrima  link  §  Heterochlora  with 
§  Pyrrhanthos  on  the  one  hand,  by  way  of  M.  angustifolia,  and  with 
the  small-flowered  sections  on  the  other,  by  way  of  M.  hispida  and 
allied  species  with  relatively  large  corollas  pilose  externally.  Such 
considerations  seem  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment so  far,  so  that  Manettia  may  still  include  also  the  largest  section, 

III.  §  Ltgist[jm  K.  Schum.  ;  P.  Browne.  Flowers  small. 
Corolla  rarely  exceeding  1'5  cm.  in  length,  usually  much  less;  hypo- 
crateriform  with  limb  I'elatively  large,  or  occasionally  narrowly  infun- 
dibular with  appreciable  more  or  less  erect  lobes  ;  tube  cylindrical,  or 
somewhat  widened  from  the  base  upwards. 

This  section  includes  half  the  total  number  of  species.  They  are 
named  here,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  progress  attained  in  the  present  investigation  ;  new  species  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk. 


recurva  Spragiie. 

canescens  K.  Schum. 
*'pichinchensis  Wernham. 

evenia  Sprague. 
*corticifer  Wernham. 

lygistoides  Griseb. 
*parvula  K.  Schum.    ex 

Wernham. 
*Lobbii  Wernham. 
*Trianse  Wernham. 

Guilleininiana     K. 
Schum. 
*piiiifera  Wernham. 
*  t  h  yaanophoraWernhsijn. 

Lindenii  Sprague. 


Lygisfum  Sw. 

iSV/(  7(mrt7t7?  tana  Sprague. 

alba  Wernham. 

flexilis  Brandegee. 

barhata  Oerst. 
*utopia  Wernham. 

microcarpa  K.  Schum. 

diffusa  Britton. 

paniculata    Poepp.    & 
Endl. 
*Sonderiana  Wernham. 
*sabiceoides  Wernham. 
*Montziana  Wernham. 

iimbellata  Ruiz  &  Pavon. 
*dubia  Wernham. 


Beyrichiana  K.  Schum. 

tenuis  Rusby. 

merideiisis  K.  Schnm. 

Bangii  Rusby. 

congesta  K.  Schum. 
*congestoide,s  Wernham. 
*verticiUata  Wernham. 

coccocypseloides    Wern- 
ham. 

racemosn  Ruiz  &  Pavon. 
*moUis  Moritz  MS. 
*Riedelii  Wernham. 

acutifolia  Ruiz  i^;  Pavon. 
*Glaziovii  Wernham. 


This  section  may  include,  for  the  present,  the  imperfectly-known 
and  aberrant  *M.  cajjitata  Wernham  and  *M.  Miersiana  Weridiam. 

IV.  §  YsGiNANTHUS  K.  Schum.  Manettia  Mutis.  In  all  the 
three  previous  sections  the  calyx  is  lobed  to  the  very  base,  and  free  of 
the  conspicuous  cushion-like  disc.  This  section  is  chai-actei-ized  by 
this  feature,  that  the  calyx  is  tulmlar  at  the  base,  the  calyx- tube  being 
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adnate,  more  or  less,  to  the  hollow  disc.  This  character  is  of  consider- 
ahle  importance,  in  so  far  as  it  is  constant  and  of  discernible  degree. 
But  the  tubular  condition  of  the  calyx  at  the  base  is  observable  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  genus,  a  corresponding  extent  of 
adnation  to  the  rather  pronounced  disc  following  as  a  matter  of 
developmental  course.  In  the  following  species  the  existence  of  a 
basal  "  calyx-tube  "  is  manifest,  and  these  may  reasonably  be  included 
in  a  separate  section,  §  YsoiNA^fTHUS  of  K.  Schumann;  they  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  present  memoir : — 


tnitis  K.  Schiim. 

fiinbriata  Cham.  &  Schl. 
*Pearcei  Wernham. 

hispida  Poepp.  &  Endl. 

miniata  Ch.  Lem. 
*dominicensis  Wernham. 


*tarapotensis  Wernham. 

pectinata  Sprag-ue. 

pleiodon  K.  Schum. 

glandulosa    Poepp.    & 
Endl. 
*costaricensis  Wernham. 


*8praguei  Wernham. 

coccinea  Willd. 
*  Sanctse-Martse    Wern- 
ham. 
'*orbifera  Wernham. 

divaricata  Wernham. 


I  propose  to  retain  these  four  sections  (svibgenera)  as  arranged  by 
Schumann.  To  summarize,  in  the  following  sj^stematic  account  81 
spacies  are  recognized,  of  which  34  are  described  for  the  first  time. 
Of  these  81,  §  Ptrrhanthos  has  12,  §  Heterochlora  9,  §  Lr- 
GiSTUM  42,  §  YsGiNANTHUS  16,  the  remaining  2  being  of  doubtful 
affinity. 

At  this  juncture  we  may  perhaps  ventui'e  upon  a  critical  deserijition 
of  the  genus.  Preceding  this,  in  the  usual  way,  we  have  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  Nomexclature. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  history,  this  offers  no  great  difficulty. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that,  in  accordance  with  strict 
rule,  the  genus  should  be  named  not  Manettia,  but  Lygistum — this 
name  dating  from  1756,  while  the  previous  more  familiar  name  was 
jiublished  in  1771.  Such  change  of  generic  nomenclature  has  already 
been  proposed  by  Otto  Kuntze,  in  his  Revisio  Generum  Plantarum 
of  1891  ;  but  such  alterations,  however  correct,  are  greatly  to  be 
deprecated.  The  name  Manettia  has  been  so  long  and  so  well  estab- 
lished that  almost  every  gardener  is  familiar  with  it,  in  connection 
with  such  well-known  hot-house  species  as  M.  cordifolla,  M.  hicolor, 
M.  coccinea ;  and  the  name  Manettia  should  be  indeed  a  nomen  con- 
servandum,  a  name  to  be  preserved. 

The  correct  names  of  the  separate  genera,  were  the  sections  to  be 
raised  to  generic  rank,  forms  an  interesting  problem  in  nomenclature. 

The  synonymy  of  the  genus-name,  then,  will  appear  thus  : — 

Manettia  Mutis,  in  Linn.  Mantiss.  (1771)  553. 

Lygistum  P.  Browne,  Hist.  Jam.  (1756)  142,  t.  3.  f.  2. 
Petesia  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ed. x.  (1759)  8d4^,ex parte,  nee  P.  Browne. 
Nacihea  Aublet,  PL  Guian.  i.  (1775)  95,  t.  37. 
Nacibcea  Poiret,  in  Lam.  Encyc.  Meth.  iv.  (1798)  415. 
Bellardia  Schreb.  Oen.  PL  i.  790. 
Guagnehina  Veil.  PL  Flum.  44,  tt.  115-121. 

Gonotrichia  A.  Eich.  in  Mem.  Soc.   Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  v.   (1829) 
277,  t.  14.  f.  1. 
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Calyx  turbinatus  v.  subcylindricus  v.  campanulatus  plerumque  ad 
basin  lobatus,  basi  nonnunquam  breviter  tubularis  tubo  plus  minus  ad 
discum  adnato  ;  lobi  saepius  4  denticulis  nonnunquam  interjectis,  nunc 
parvi  inconspicui  nunc  elongati  angusti  ssepe  subsetacei  nonnunquam 
ampli  foliaeei.  Corolla  clavata  v.  tubulosa  majuscula  v.  parva  hypo- 
crateriformis  nonnunquam  anguste  infundibularis  rarius  campanulata  ; 
limbi  lobi  ssepissime  4  breves  pro  rata  latiusculi  rarissime  tubum 
excedentes.  Stamina  4  corollse  in  ore  v.  faucibus  inserta  filamentis 
brevibus  antheris  versatilibus.  Discus  pulvinaris  v.  annularis. 
Ovarium  biloculare ;  ovula  in  loculis  numerosa  in  placentis  septi  a 
basi  erectis  imbricata,  Capsula  turbinata  v.  ovoidea  v.  oblonga,  plus 
minus  sulcata,  ab  apice  septicide  bivalvis  polysperma,  ealyce  persistente 
coronata.  Semina  placentis  iii  turaidis  erectis  peltatim  imbricata, 
nucleo  complanato  ala  conspicua  cineto  irregulariter  dentata.  HerbcB 
vel  suffrutices  volubiles  eaulibus  gracilibus,/b/'u's  pro  rata  latis,  stipulis 
breviter  vaginantes.  Flores  majusculi  v.  plerumque  parvi  albi  cierulei 
vel  rubri  axillares  saepius  singuli  bini  vel  pauei  lateralibus  in  ramulis 
brevibus  dispositi  raro  fasciculati  umbellatlm  dispositi  folia  rare 
excedentes. 

Its  dry  2-valved  capsular  fruit  containing  many  winged  seeds,  and 
its  valvate  regular  corolla,  entitle  Manettia  to  a  place  in  tbe  Eucin- 
chonea3  subtribe ;  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  except  Hindsia 
by  the  erect  placenta,  which  is  tixed  to  a  point  near  the  base  of  the 
septum.  The  few  species  of  Hindsia  are  small  erect  shi*ubs  with 
terminal  inflorescences  of  slender  long  tubular  flowers.  Souvardia 
also  is  an  allied  genus,  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  flowers  to  be 
aggregated  into  dense  terminal  inflorescences  is  realized  in  nearly  all 
the  species ;  this  tendency  we  proceed  to  trace  in  the  following  pages 
among  the  species  of  Manettia.  Bouvardia  is  a  genus,  of  consider- 
able size,  of  erect  herbs  and  small  shrubs. 

The  key  to  the  species  that  follows  is  confessedly  artificial,  having 
for  its  object  the  specific  determination  of  any  given  Manettia  Aviththe 
greatest  possible  speed,  by  means,  therefore,  of  the  most  obvious  and 
readily  perceivable  characters.  It  follows  that  the  first  two  sections, 
§  Pyrrhanthos  and  §  Heterochlora,  are  clearly  separated  in  the  key  ; 
while  the  other  two,  the  small-flowered  sections  §  Lygistum  and 
§  Ysginanthus,  are  mingled  indiscriminately.  The  artificial  nature  of 
the  key  appears  also  in  the  criteria  of  leaf-size  and  corolla-tube  length ; 
in  regard  to  these  items  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  any 
key  must  be  employed  with  caution.  In  the  more  difficult  cases  the 
same  species  appears  more  than  once :  so  that  this  clavis  must  not  be 
taken  to  reflect  anything  approaching  an  evolutionary  grouping.  In 
the  general  systematic  account  of  the  species  which  follows  they  are 
arranged  and'  numbered  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  their 
mutual  affinities. 

Specific  Affinities. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  one  or 
two  evolutionary  tendencies  observable  within  the  genus. 

In  the  NeioPTiytologist,  x.,  xi.  (1911-2)— "  Floral  Evolution" — 
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I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  Ivubiacete,  with  the  alhed  famiUes 
that  together  compose  the  order  Rubiales,  reflect  a  general  tendency 
to  close  aggregation  of  flowers  into  a  continuous  surface,  thereby 
facilitating  cross-pollination  by  exposing  a  large  number  of  flowers  to 
the  effects  of  a  single  insect- visit — the  so-called  "  umbellittoral " 
tendency  (op.  cit.  xi.  222,  382,  etc.). 

From  this  aspect  Manetfia  may  be  regarded  as  relatively  primitive, 
reflecting  but  little  the  i-ealization  of  this  tendency ;  for  in  most  of 
the  species  the  flowers  are  mingled  more  or  less  indiscriminately 
among  the  leaves,  and  are  not  aggregated  into  very  deflnite  units  of 
inflorescence.  This  primitive  arrangement — or  rather  lack  of  arrange- 
ment's readily  observable  in  the  Pyrrhanthos-section,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  relatively  "  few  and  far  hetween."  But  even  in  this  ease 
the  leaves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  flowers  tend  to  become  much 
smaller  than  those  composing  the  general  vegetative  bulk,  and  they 
tend  also  to  a  uniform  shape — often  approaching  the  orbicular.  The 
flowering  branches,  too,  tend  to  be  much  abbreviated,  and  also  to 
aggregation.  These  points  are  clearly  shown  in  the  herbarium- 
specimens  of  M.  cordifolia  and  its  varieties — and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  Pyrrhanthos-section,  in  which  insect-adaptation  is  attained  chiefly 
through  enlargement  of  the  individual  flower  (see  New  Phyt  x.  79, 
etc.)  accompanied  by  reduction  of  neighbouring  leaves — the  foliage 
being  cleared,  so  to  speak,  to  make  way  for  the  flowers.  The  general 
transition  from  vegetative  leaves  to  bracts  and  bracteoles  is  clearly 
discernible  in  a  comparative  study  of  these  forms ;  although  in  some 
cases  the  bracteoles  are  connate  into  small  sheaths  about  the  pedicel, 
being  probably  of  stipular  nature. 

Still  more  primitive  in  this  regard  are  most  of  the  Heterochlora- 
species.  In  these  there  is  little  or  no  sign  of  floral  aggregation,  and 
the  evidence  of  leaf- reduction  is  very  faint.  The  principal  indications 
of  any  tendency  to  insect-adaptation  are  1st,  enlargement  of  indi- 
vidual flowers,  culminating  in  the  inflated  corollas  of  J/.  JRojasiana  ; 
and  2nd,  lengthening  of  the  flowering  stalks,  the  flower  being  carried 
thus  more  or  less  free  of  the  leaves ;  this  feature  is  also  well  reflected 
in  M.  Rojasiana. 

M.  calycosa,  which  in  many  ways  represents  the  transition  between 
§  Heterochlora  and  §  Lygistum,  display's  a  very  decided  tendency  to 
floral  aggregation.  The  relatively  small  flowers  are  borne,  several 
together  in  the  axils,  in  an  abbreviated,  more  or  less  umbellate 
inflorescence. 

In  the  large  section  Lygistum  the  flowers  are  invariably  aggi*e- 
gated,  two  or  three  together  at  least,  into  axillary  inflorescences.  In 
the  species  that  are  least  advanced  in  this  respect  the  inflorescence 
is  considerably  exceeded  by  the  leaves.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example, 
in  M.  Lygistum  itself  and  its  nearer  allies.  This  covering  of  the 
floral  by  the  vegetative  parts,  and  the  consequent  interference  with 
seed-dispersal  set  up  by  the  evergreen  leaves,  goes  some  way  to  account 
for  the  remarkable  limitations  in  the  distribution  of  nearly  all  the 
species  to  which  we  shall  draw  attention  later  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
efficient  wing-mechanism  possessed  by  the  seed  for  transference  over 
a  considerable  distance. 
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The  general  evolutionary  aim,  then,  is  the  segregation  of  the 
flo\vei-s  to  a  position  of  freedom  from  the  leaves.  This  aim  is  attained, 
to  a  limited  extent  in  §  Pyrrhanthos,  by  enlargement  of  the  individual 
flowers,  by  reduetion  of  leaves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flowers, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  aggregation  of  the  floral  shoots,  Avhich 
themselves  are  abbreviated,  so  that  the  flowers  tend  to  mutual 
proximity.  In  §  Heterochloi-a  the  same  result  is  aimed  at  by  en- 
largement of  the  individual  flowers  and  by  elongation  of  the  pedicels. 
In  §  Lygistum  the  same  goal  is  aimed  at  in  the  progressive  mul- 
tiplication of  small  flowers  and  their  close  aggregation  into  definite 
inflorescences;  it  is  the  " umbellifloral "  tendency  in  operation. 
These  tendencies  are  accompanied  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  inflorescences  toward  the  terminal  nodes  of  the  branch- 
lets  ;  never,  in  the  case  of  Manettia,  by  the  elongation  of  peduncles. 
Where  necessary — e.y.  in  the  case  of  sessile  mnbels — the  pedicels  are 
more  or  less  elongated,  as  in  the  series  M.  congest  a — JX.  conqesioides 
— M.  verticillata.  These  last-named  represent  the  highest  degree  of 
aggregation  in  the  genus,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  species  with 
capitulate  inflorescences  on  relatively  long  stalks — M.  capiiata  and 
JSL.  Mie)'sia)ia.  Between  the  extremes  the  aggregation -tendency  is 
observable  in  a  series  of  species,  reflecting  the  evolution  of  axillary 
umbelloid  groups  of  flowers,  seen  already  in  M.  calycosa,  and  well- 
advanced  in  M.  sabiceoides,  31.  umhellata,  31.  liispida,  etc. 

In  the  way  of  these  inflorescence-tendencies,  §  Ysginanthus  dis- 
plays various  stages  of  progress.  31.  coccinea  and  its  nearer  allies 
are  even  less  advanced  than  3£.  cordifolia  in  this  regard.  Aggre- 
gation, very  similar  to  that  which  produced  31.  congesta,  is  observable 
in  31.  dominicensis,  31.  tarapotensis,  etc.  31.  fimhriata  bears  its 
flowers  many  together  in  more  or  less  elongated  racemoid  clusters, 
much  like  31.  Lygistum.  It  would  appear  that  inflorescence-develop- 
inent  has  taken  place  within  §  Ysginanthus  independently  of,  and 
parallel  to  that  within  the  other  three  sections  together. 

The  tendency  of  the  flowers  to  free  themselves  from  the  leaves  is 
thus  in  most  cases  subserved  by  aggregation  into  dense  inflorescences, 
culminating  in  the  capitulate  forms.  But  such  is  not  invariably  the 
case  even  among  the  Lygistum-species  ;  for  a  few  tend  to  secure  the 
same  object  by  the  formation  of  a  lax  paniculate  inflorescence,  fi'eed 
of  the  leaves  by  elongation  of  the  inflorescence-branches.  The  same 
tendency  is  accompanied  by  considerable  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
flower.  In  this  case  there  is  no  tendency  to  suppression  of  the  main 
rachis  of  the  inflorescence,  such  as  is  manifest  in  the  umbellate- 
fasciculate  forms  ;  but  rather  a  general  lack  of  arrest  of  any  of  the 
branches.  This  tendency  is  foreshadowed  in  the  small-flowered 
31.  alha,  and  advances  a  step  in  the  inany-flowered  cymose  panicles  of 
31.  tenuis.  31.  Beyrichiana  has  very  lax  panicles  and  long  slender 
pedicels,  the  flowers  being  more  or  less  free  of  the  leaves  and  situate 
mostly  well  beyond  them.  The  very  short  stout  corolla  of  31.  alba 
is  seen  also  in  31.  paniciilata  and  M.  barbata,  both  of  which  reflect 
the  same  tendency  to  a  kx  paniculate  grouping. 

JOUKXAL  OF  BOTAKY,  OcT.,   1918.       [SuiTLEMEKT.]  C 
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Manettia,  then,  appears  to  be  at  a  relatively  primitive  stage  o£ 
evolution  among  Kubiacese.  All  the  species  are  climbing  plants,  of 
the  simplest  sort,  climbing  sometimes  as  much  as  20  to  30  yards 
solely  by  the  torsion  of  their  graceful  stems.  They  are  devoid  of  all 
such  adaptations  as  tendrils,  hooks,  twining  leaf-stalks,  etc.  In  this 
direction  they  reveal  only  such  faint  tendencies  as  the  deflexed  minute 
bristles  and  indumentum  in  the  case  of  31.  holiviana  and  M. 
Q-laziovii,  and  the  elongated  leaf-stalks  of  M.  glandulosa  and  a 
few  others. 

Geogeaphical  Distribution. 

Manettia  is  essentially  a  genus  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America  ; 
nearly  all  the  species  are  confined  within  the  tropics.  Five  are 
endemic  in  the  temperate  zone  just  south  of  the  Capricorn  line. 
M.  cojHlifolia,  with  a  wide  distribution  in  the  South  American  tropics, 
is  found  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

M.  cordifolia  and  M.  coccinea  are  the  only  two  species  with  any- 
thing approaching  a  wide  distribution.  The  former  is  chiefl}^  Brazilian, 
occurring  from  San  Paiilo  in  the  south-east  to  Ceara  on  the  north- 
east coast,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Andes  of  Peru.  In  temperate 
regions  it  has  been  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Paraguay,  and  about 
Tucuman  in  Argentina.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  this  species, 
var.  rflahra  is  much  better  known  than  the  parent-species  ;  it  is 
identical  with  M.  glabra  Cham.  &  Schl.,  which  invariably  appears  in 
cultivation  and  illustration  (see  supra^  p.  6)  as  31.  cordifolia 
itself.  This  variety  has  been  recorded  from  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  the 
west  to  Bahia  in  the  east  of  the  tropical  region.  But  it  seems  to  be 
more  abundant  south  of  the  tropic — in  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Entre  Bios.  Var.  attenuata  has  appeared  in  Minas  Geraes  as  Avell 
as  in  Peru  ;  and  \a.Y.Jiliformis  comes  from  northern  Paraguay. 

M.  coccinea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  a  western  species, 
being  recorded  from  Mexico,  throughout  the  states  of  Central 
America,  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  by  way  of  Trinidad  to 
French  Guiana,  its  most  easterly  station. 

The  distribution  of  all  the  other  species  is  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits  for  each.  This  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise, 
considering  the  climbing  habit  of  these  plants,  and  the  special  dis- 
persal-mechanism, in  the  shape  of  a  broad  wing,  possessed  by  the 
numerous  seeds.     I   have  already  suggested  an  explanation  of   this 

(P-8)-  -  .         , 

Apart  from  the   somewhat   doubtful   31.   reclinata    (which   the 

reader  should  consult  under  the  heading  31.  coccinea  in  the  sys- 
tematic account  of  the  species)  Mexico  has  three  native  species,  one 
of  them,  the  large-flowered  31.  zimapanica,  being  endemic  ;  a  second, 
31.  fexilis,  is  recorded  also  from  Guatemala  and  Colombia ;  the  third 
is  31.  coccinea.  Beside  the  two  last-named,  Guatemala  has  one 
endemic  species,  31.  orhifera.  Costa  Rica  claims,  beside  the 
ubiquitous  31.  coccinea,  two  native  species,  both  endemic  :  31.  harhata 
and  31.  costaricensis.  Cuba,  a  land  of  endemic  species,  has  but  one 
endemic  31anettia,  31.  lygistoides,  so  far  as  the  present  investigation 
goes,  and  only  one  other  native,  31.  coccinea.     Of  the  other  West 
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Indian  islands,  from  the  chief  of  which  M.  coccinea  is  recorded, 
Jamaica  shares  M.  Lygistum  (the  first  species  discovered)  with 
Hayti  (San  Domingo),  the  latter  having  two  other  native  species, 
M.  calycosa — found  also  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela — and  M.  domin- 
gensis,  endemic  in  Hayti.  In  Dominica  are  found  M.  coccinea  and 
the  endemic  21.  domiiiicensis. 

Throughout  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  there  are  thus 
only  two  of  the  large-flowered  species  (Pyrrhanthos),  namely, 
M.  zimapanica,  endemic  in  Mexico,  and  the  isolated  M.  domingensis, 
peculiar  to  Hayti.  Of  the  second  main  group — Heterochlora — 
the  sole  representative  outside  of  the  South  American  continent  is 
M.  calycosa,  which  has  been  recorded  from  Hayti. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  the  South  American  continent  only 
eleven  species  are  native  ;  and  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
M.  calycosa,  M.  flexilis,  and  I£.  coccinea,  are  absent  from  South 
America. 

Turning  now  to  the  latter  continent,  this  is  the  home  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  species.  The  distribution  of  these  ajipears 
peculiar  largely,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  areas  over 
which  collections  have  been  made.  But  even  allowing  for  this,  and 
having  in  comparative  view  the  distribution  of  other  genera  depending 
much  upon  the  same  collectors,  certain  points  in  the  distribution 
of  Manettia  are  very  remarkable.  Thus,  there  are  two  main  areas, 
namely,  1st.  Western  South  America — including  Colombia,  Western 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Pera,  and  Bolivia ;  and  2nd.  Eastern  tropical 
South  America — -including  the  eas^  coast  of  Brazil,  from  Ceara  in  the 
north  to  San  Paulo  (as  far  as  the  Capricorn  line)  in  the  south,  and 
tropical  Paraguay.  Beside  these  are  two  minor  areas  of  distribution  ; 
3rd.  Northern — including  eastern  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  and  Guiana ; 
and  4th.  Temperate  South  America — including  southern  Paraguay, 
Entre  liios,  temperate  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  northern  Argentina. 

The  extraordinary  limitation  of  the  distribution  may  be  judged 
from  the  figures  : — Only  one  species  is  common  to  the  first  two — the 
principal — areas,  namely,  M.  cordifolia  (and  var.  glabra).  The 
same  species  occurs  also  in  the  last,  the  temperate  area.  The  rest  of 
the  species  native  in  the  eastern  area,  20  in  all,  are  j^eculiar  to  that 
area  ;  they  comprise  4  of  the  §  Pyrrhanthos,  4  of  §  Heterochlora,  10 
of  §  Lygistum  (including  M.  capituta  and  3Iiersiana)  ;  and  M. 
mil  is  and  M.Jimhriata  of  §  Ysginanthus.  The  Temperate  area  has, 
beside  M.  cordifolia,  only  5  native  species,  all  peculiar  to  it,  viz. 
M.  Tweediana,  31.  chrysoderma,  and  M.  suhlanata,  of  §  Pyrranthos ; 
and  M.  inflata,  M.  quinquenervia,  of  §  Heterochlora.  Neither  of 
the  small-ilowered  sections  is  represented. 

The  northern  minor  area  has  three  native  species :  the  two 
endemics  M.  alba  and  M.  Spraguei,  and  M.  coccinea,  the  latter 
occurring  in  Guiana  and  in  Trinidad,  by  way  of  wliich  it  passes  to  its 
West  Indian  distribution. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Western  area.  This  is  strikingly 
poor  in  large-llowered  forms,  for  onl}'  two  §  Pyrrhanthos  are  native, 
M.  cordifolia  in  Peru  and  Jioli\  ia,  and  M.  boliciana.  Of  §  Hetero- 
chloia  there  are  four  native  species,   viz.  M.  Smithii,  M.  calycosa. 
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M.  Holtonii,  and  M.  scaberrinia.  Of  §  Ysginantlius  10  species  are 
native  here,  all  endemic,  5  in  Colombia,  8  in  Peru,  and  2  in  Bolivia ; 
M.  coccinea,  curiously,  is  absent  from  this  area.  All  the  remaining 
species  of  §  Lygistum,  with  the  single  exception  of  M.  JJexilis, 
which  occurs  also  in  Central  America,  are  peculiar  to  this  district, 
none  occurring  outside  it.  Of  these  12  are  endemic  in  Colombia  and 
Ecuador ;  6  in  western  Venezuela ;  6  in  Peru ;  and  2  in  Bolivia. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  §  Pyrranthos  and  §  Heterochlora 
species  come  from  that  part  of  South  America  enclosed  between  the 
eastern  coast  from  Bahia  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Parana- Paraguay 
rivers.  §  Lygistum  and  §  Ysginanthus  have  their  principal  home  in 
north-western  South  America,  save  for  nine  or  ten  species  native 
about  llio  de  Janeiro.  Beside  these,  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies  claim  one  native  §  Pyrranthos  apiece  ;  the  sole  representative 
of  §  Heterochlora  outside  South  America  is  M.  calycosa,  which  is 
recorded  from  Hayti ;  §  Lygistum  is  represented  by  2  species  in 
Central  America  and  2  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  §  Ysginanthus  by  3 
in  Central  America  and  2  in  the  West  Indies,  the  two  latter  figures 
including  M.  coccinea. 

\^  Cultivation. 

As  a  cultivated  stove  evergreen -plant  JMaufifia  ranks  among  tlie 
foremost  of  the  vegetal)le  products  of  tropical  America.  Yet  notliing 
approaching  a  complete  account  of  this  interesting  genus  has  yet 
been  published,  unless  we  except  that  of  K.  Schumann,  in  the  Flora 
BrnsiUetisis  ;  but  this  so  abounds  in  error  and  omission  as  in  many 
ways  to  be  worse  than  useless.  In  1905  Mr.  Sprague,  of  the  Kevv 
herbarium  staff,  published  very  helpful  accounts  of  a  few  of  the 
more  critically  difficult  species,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Boissier 
Herbarium,  Series  II,  volume  V.  In  the  previous  year  the  same 
gentleman  published  a  valuable  memoir  upon  the  cultivated  species  of 
Manettia,  in  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  (ii.  38tL).  In  this  he  points 
out  that  the  })lant  grown  previously  under  the  name  M.  hicolor  was 
in  fact  an  undescribed  species,  which  he  named  M.  injlata.  This 
example  of  error,  far  from  standing  alone,  is  the  type  of  many  ; 
indeed,  the  literary  history  of  the  genus  is,  like  that  of  many  another, 
largely  one  of  synonymic  confusion. 

According  to  the  Botanical  Register,  ix.  t.  093  (1823)  the  first 
species  of  Manettia  to  be  introduced  into  cultivation  was  M.  coccinea 
Willd. — "which  was  lately  raised  by  Mr.  Anderson  at  the  Ph\  sic 
Garden,  Chelsea,  from  seed  from  Trinidad."  It  is  remai'kable  that 
this  is  probably  synonymous  with  M.  reclinata,  the  type  of  the  genus 
as  described  by  Mvitis  {infra).  31.  coccinea  has  relatively  small 
(less  than  2  cm.)  flowers,  of  a  rose-pink  shade,  according  to  the 
figure  quoted.  Far  outshining  this  is  the  popular  31.  conlijolia 
Mart.  var.  glabra,  with  a  striking  profusion  of  rich  red  flowers  four 
or  five  centimetres  long.  This  beautiful  species  was  first  raised  in  our 
country  by  Dr.  Neill,  of  Canon  Mills,  Edinburgh,  in  1831,  from  seeds 
sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  from  Buenos  Ayres.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  in  detail  in  the  historical  account  of  the  genus,  as  well  as 
in  its  place  among  the  species. 
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Other  favourites  in  cultivation  are  ilT.  bicolor  Paxt.  (J/,  luteo- 
ruhrn  Benth.),  and  the  allied  M.  inflata  Sprague,  just  referred  to, 
the  latter  being  the  subject  of  an  excellent  coloured  figiu'e  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7776  (1001),  wrongly  named  M.  bicolor. 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  writing  in  1S99  in  The  Garden,  Ivi.  6  (t.  1229) 
say  of  31.  hicolor  (the  so-called  "  Manettia  Vine  ")  that  "  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  about  50  years."  M.  inflata,  a  native  of  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay,  has  been  grown  in  the  Water-lily-house  in  Kew 
Gardens  for  some  considerable  time  ;  it  is  finer  than  M.  bicolor,  and 
is  rarely  out  of  fiower.  Beside  these,  |a  robust  form  of  M.  cordifolia, 
discovered  originally  in  Peru,  the  M.  micans  of  Poeppig  &  End- 
licher,  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  European  hot-houses ;  it  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5495  (1865). 

A  remarkable  cultivated  species,  of  unknown  native  home,  is  the 
lost  M.  miniata  Ch.  Lem.  (Flor.  des  Serres,  iv.  t.  317  (1848)). 
According  to  the  figure  this  was  evidently  a  striking  species,  with 
scarlet  fiovvers,  of  medium  size  (rather  more  than  1"5  cm.  long),  of 
the  fourth  section  {infra),  §  Ysginanthus,  allied  to  M.  hispida  ; 
bat  all  trace  of  it  now  seems  to  be  lost. 

The  above  appear  to  be  the  only  species  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation.  Previous  accounts  of  the  genus  estimate  the 
total  number  of  species  at  about  30,  or  30  to  40.  According  to  the 
present  paper  the  number  of  good  species  hitherto  described  is  47; 
and  34  are  described  as  new,  bringing  the  total  number  to  81. 

All  the  species  referred  to  above  are  easy  to  grow,  in  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  They  are  graceful  plants,  her- 
b:iceous  or  delicately  suffrutescent,  being  particularly  useful  to  train 
over  trellises,  rafters,  or  pillars.  They  are  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  taken  from  young  shoots,  and  set  in  a  sandy  soil,  with  the 
necessary  addition  of  bottom-heating. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

A.  Flowers  usually  large,  rarely  less  than  3  cm.  in  length, 
generally  much  larger.  Corolla  clavate,  widening 
gradually  from  the  base  upwards,  and  more  or  less 
narrowed  at  the  mouth,  glabrous  externally  (except  in 
two  species) §  Pyrkhanthos. 

Calyx-lobes  very  small,  rarely  so  much  as  4  mm.  long, 
often  setaceous. 
Leaves  1'5  cm.  long  at  most,  not  acuminate. 
Calyx-lobes  oblong,  with  rounded  apex ;  leaves  ellip- 
tical        1.  (InminfjensiK. 

Calyx-lobes  setaceous  ;  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  ...     2.   Tweedieana. 
Leaves  rarely  less  than  3  cm.  long,  usually  5-8  cm., 
very  acuminate.     Calj'x-Iobes  setaceous. 

Capsule  globe )se-pyriform 3.  gracilis. 

Capsule  manifestly  oblong   4.  Burchellii. 

Calyx-lobes  i-arely  so  small  as  5  mm.  long,  never  both 
small  and  setaceous,  always  flat  and  appreciably  wide. 
Corolla  glabrous  exterimlly. 

Calyx-lobes  elongate,  grass-like,  subsetaceoua 10.  zimapanica. 

Calyx-lobes  not  elongate. 
Calyx-lobes  ample,  ovate,  foliaceous 8.  stipnlosa. 
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Calyx-lobes  not  foliaceous,  usually  oblong. 

Leaves  incano-tomentellose,  especially  below    9.  sithlanata 

Leaves  glabrous  or  pubescent,  not  white-haired. 
Stem    with    4    raised    translucent    angles    bearing' 

minute  recurved  prickles 6.  boliviana. 

Stem  with  no  definite  raised  angles. 
Calyx-lobes  rotund-ovate,  with  very  blunt  apex    ...      7.  chrysoderma. 

Calyx-lobes  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute 5.  coniifolia. 

Corolla  pubescent  externally. 

Calyx-lobes  linear,  subsetose,  more  or  less  elongate 11.  pithescens. 

Calyx -lobes  flat,  lanceolate  to  ovate  ;  leaves  saliciform  .  12.  angustifolia, 

A  A.  Flowers  of  medium  size,  the  corolla  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical with  stout  tube  upwards  of  2  cm.  long,  usually 
swollen  at  some  point  of  its  length  or  at  the  base, 
densely  tomentellose  externally  §  Heterochlora. 

Calyx-lobes  linear,  more  or  less  rigid  and  straight,  elon- 
gated ;  corolla  cylindric. 
Calyx-lobes    5-nerved,    pubescent  on    both    sides,    with 

subulate  additional  teeth 13.  quinquenervia. 

Calyx-lobes  1 -nerved,  glabrous  within  at  least,  with  no 

interposed  teeth     14.  pedunculata. 

Calyx-lobes  ovate  or  oblong,  often  foliaceous,  not  elongate 
nor  rigid.     Corolla-tube  usually  swollen  above  or  below. 
Flowers  solitary  or  in  pairs  in  the  axils,  sometimes  more, 
but  never  numerous. 

Calyx-lobes  8 15.  Smithii. 

Calyx-lobes  4. 
Corolla  cylindi-ic,   with  no  manifest  swelling  ;  calyx- 
lobes  not  foliaceous ;  corolla-hairs  short, broad,  simple.   16.  luteo-ruhra. 
Corolla-tube    swollen     above    or   below ;    calyx-lobes 
large,     foliaceous,     reflexed;    corolla-hairs    jointed 
mostly. 

Tube  much  swollen  at  base,  cylindric  above 17.  injlata. 

Tube    swollen  above    the   middle,   narrowed   toward 

apex.     Calyx-segments  very  large  and  leafy    18.  Uojasiana, 

Flowers  several  together  in  axillary  umbels. 

Calyx-lobes  flat,  broadly  ovate    19.  calycosa. 

Calyx-lobes  lanceolate  with  strongly  revolute  margins...   20.  Holtoidi. 

AAA.  Flowers  small,  rarely  exceeding  1*5  cm.  in  length, 
generally  much  less.  Corolla  usually  hypocrateri- 
form,  in  a  few  cases  narrowly  infundibular,  -(vith 
lobes  more  or  less  erect :. . . .     §  Ltgistum  &  Ysginanthus. 

Inflorescence  a  compact  pedunculate  head. 

Leaves    broadly    cordate-ovate,    with    relatively   long 
stalks  -.   76.  capitata. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  stalks  very  short  77.  Miersiana. 

Inflorescence  not  capitate. 

B.  Leaves    small — 3-4    cm.  long  at   most — very  tough 
with    strongly   revolute    margins,    deeply    wrinkled 
and  folded  in  relation  to  the  main  veins. 
Corolla-tube   1    cm.  or  longer ;  leaf- veins  projecting 

beneath  as  very  strong  ribs    21 .  scaberrima. 

Corolla-tube  5-6  mm.  long  at  most. 
Leaves  acute  at  base. 

Leaves  glabrous 22.  recnrva. 

Leaves     scabridulous    above,    densely    tomentose 

beneath 23.  canescens. 

Leaves   broadly  truncate,    often    cordate,    at   base, 
densely  tomentose  beneath 24.  pichinc'hensis. 
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BB.  Leaves  never  conspicuously  thick,  folded,  nor  revo- 
lute  ;  herbaceous  or  fleshy. 
Leaves  mostly  2-3  cm.  long,  flat,  membranous  ;  veins 

scarcely  appearing  on  the  lower  side  ;  corolla  5  mm.  28.  parvula. 
Leaves  mostly  4-6  cm.  long  at  least,  generally  con- 
siderably larger.     (Except  M.  Lindenii.) 
C.  Inflorescence   of  many  stalked  flowers  in  axillary 
fascicles,  with    no    apparent   primary    peduncle 
nor  main  rachis. 

Leaves  velvety- tomentose  beneath    55.  verticillata. 

Leaves  iisually  glabrate, -never  velvety,  beneath. 
Rete  apparent  between  the  main  leaf-veins;  young 

parts  not  pulverulent  nor  arachnoid 53.  congesta. 

Eete    occluded ;     youngest    parts    pulverulent- 
arachnoid  54.  congestoides. 

CC.  Liflorescence  1 -oo -flowered,  with  manifest  pedi- 
cel, primary  peduncle,  or  main  rachis,  cymose  or 
decussate-paniculate. 
D.  Corolla-tube  barely  3  mm.  long. 

Inflorescence  very  lax,  ample,  divaricate,  many- 
flowered  41.  panicidata. 

Inflorescence  abbreviated,    of    several    flowers 
more  or  less  densely  compacted ;  capsule  only 

2  mm.  in  diam 40.  mirrocarpa. 

Inflorescence  few-flowered,  or  not  densely  com- 
pacted, nor  noticeably  abbreviated. 

Corolla- tube  longer  than  the  lobes 27.  lygistoides. 

Corolla- tube  shorter  than  the  lobes. 
Youngest  stem-parts  quite  glabrous  (Costa- 

E/ica)   39.  barbata. 

Young  stem-parts  more  or  less  densely  pilose 

(Guiana) 37.  alba. 

DD.  Corolla-tube  upwards  of  1*5  cm.  long. 

Plant  conspicuously  hairy  and  hispidulous.     (§  Ysginanthus.) 
Capsule  globose;  inflorescence  many-flowered.  62.  Pearcei. 
Capsule  ovoid,  with  acute-acuminate  apex ;  in- 
florescence few-flowered. 

Corolla-lobes  rotund -truncate  at  apex    63.  Jdspida. 

Corolla-lobes  lanceolate  acute-acuminate  ...   64.  miniata. 
Plant  glabrous,  or  nearly  so. 
Stipular  sheath  bearing  a  long  setose  arista  on 

each  side  ;  calyx-lobes  4,  free  to  base 42.  Sonderiana. 

Stipules  not  aristate  ;  calyx  tubular  at   base, 
usually  with  8  lobes.     (§  Ysginanthus.) 

Stipule  simple,  truncate  or  acute 72.  coccinea. 

Stipule  manifestly  2-3-toothed  ;  plant  usually 

puberulous      68.  j^leiodon. 

DDD.  Corolla-tube  5-14  mm.  long. 

Corolla-lobes  orbicular,  8  mm.  broad ;  calyx  tubular 

at  base 74.  orbifera. 

Corolla-lobes  more  or   less  narrow,    oblong,   3    mm. 
broad  at  most. 

E.  Corolla-lobes  hairy  on  back  and  margins,  espe- 
cially about  apex. 
Stem  densely  sericeo-viUous,  with  backward- 
pointing  hairs     61 .   Glaziovii. 

Stem-hairs  spreading  when  present,  never  de- 
flexed. 
G.  Calyx-lobes  broadly  ovate  to  oblong. 

Ovary  densely  yellow  sliaggy-villous,  the 
flowers  borne  indiscrimiiiutely  among  the 
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leaves,  on  ordinary  brancblets.  Leaves  small, 
hairy  on  both  sides ;  lateral  main  veins  8  to 

4  pairs     58.  mollis. 

Ovary  sparsely  pubescent-pilose  ;  flowers  on 
slender  elongated  branchlets  much  exceeding 
the  foliage-leaves,  bearing  small  round 
leafy  bracts  ;  leaves  become  large,  glabrate, 
with  6   or   more  pairs    of   primary   lateral 

veins    59.  RiedeUi. 

GG.  Calyx-lobes     narrowly    oblong-lanceolate    for 
linear. 

Whole  plant,  except  flowers,  glabrous 60.  acutifolin. 

Stem  and  leaves  patent-pilose  or  asperulo- 
pubescent. 

Capsule  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  apex 57.  racemosa. 

Capsule  with  broad  blunt  apex  and  turbinate 

base 56.  coccocypseloides 

EE.  Corolla-lobes    glabrous,    or   at    most    minutely 
puberulous,  on  the  back. 

Fruiting  calyx-lobes  manifestly  leafy  and  flat, 
conspicuous,  ovate-lanceolate  to  suborbicular. 
Calyx-lobes  usually  obtuse,  scarcely  acuminate. 
Inflorescence  panicidatc  ;  plant  dries  a  light 

gi'een      4:7.  mitis. 

Inflorescence  manifestly  umbellate. 
Calyx-teeth  often  ovate-acuminate  ;   inflor- 
escence-branches stout,  the  bracts  involu- 

crate,  manifest 45.  umbellata. 

Calyx-teeth  OA^ate-orbicular ;  inflorescenc3- 
branches  very  slender,  bracts  exiguous   . .   46.  duhia. 
Calyx -lobes  broad  below  the  middle,  lengthily 

acuminate  above,  with  acute  apex   48.  fimbriata. 

Calyx-lobes  often  inconspicuous,  in  flower  and 

frviit,  sometimes  elongate,  then  very  narrow, 

curling;    never   broad   and  flat    (but    see    M. 

dominicensis). 

Calyx  manifestly  tubular  at  the  base,  the  tube 

adnate  to  the  disc,  lobes  elongate  ciirling. 

Calyx-lobes  4  ;  flowers  glabrous,  even  when 

immature ;  primary  lateral  leaf- veins  7-8 

pairs 71 .  Spragiiei. 

Calyx-lobes  8. 
Young  fruit  quite  glabrous,  often  on  long 
straggling  stalks. 
Petioles  usually  long  (over  2  cm.),  slender, 

subscandent 69.  glandidasa. 

Petiole  rarely  longer  than  1  cm.,  straight  .   72.  coccinea. 
Young  fruit  minutely  puberulous  or  pube- 
scent. 

Petiole  usually  less  than  5  mm.  long. 
Stem  miniitely,  densely,    evenly   pubes- 
cent;  corolla  glabrous  outside     73.  Snnctx  Marlx. 

Stem  coarsely  unevenly  pilose  ;   corolla- 
tube  hairy  outside     70.  rostaricensis. 

Petiole  usually  1'5  cm.,  or  longer   66.  tarapotensis. 

Calyx-lobes  4,  very  small  andffleshy  (Bolivia).   75.  divaricata. 
Calyx-lobes  4,  the  tubular  basal  part  absent  or 
obsolete,  disc  free. 
Flowering    calyx-lobes    6    mm.    or    longer, 
linear- oblong,  acuminate   65.  dominicensis. 
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Floweiiug  c^ilyy.-Jptfts  3  mm-  ^ong  at  most. 
Stipular   pUeath  fringed   with    6    or    more 

.  unequal  setiB,  early  deliexed  33.  thymnophora. 

Stipular  sheath  oever  fimbriate. 
Leaves    very    narrow-lanceolate,    caudate- 
acuminate  ;    stipules    with    setose   inter- 

petiolar  aristaj    51.  meridensis. 

Leaves  ovate,  or  elliptic,  or  oblong,  at 
narrowest  broadly  lanceolate.  Stipules 
not  aristate. 

Inflorescence  very  lax,  paniculate,  -with 
long  slender  branches,  free  of  and  ex- 
ceeding the  leaves 49.  Beyrichiana. 

Inflorescence    not    manifestly     lax,     the 
flowers  mixed   indiscriminately    among 
the  leaves. 
Primary  lateral  veins  closely  set,  8  to 

to  9  pairs  43.  gabiceoides. 

Primary  lateral  veins,  when  visible,  dis- 
tant, rarely  more  than  5  manifest  pairs. 
Calyx- lobes  broadly  ovate,  sub-rotund, 

with  rounded  apex 44.  Moritziana. 

Calyx-lobes     erect  in   fruit,    acicular- 

setaceous    50.  tenuis. 

Calyx-lobes  usually  oblong,  or  deltoid, 
apex  more  or  less  acute, 
e.  Stipules  with  a  distinct  intorpetiolar 
acuto-acuminate,   deltoid,   or  apiou- 
late  free  portion. 

Leaf-veins    apparent   on   lower    sur- 
face,   rete    manifest ;    corolla-tube 
upwards  of  6  mm. 
Ovary    densely   pubescent ;     calyx- 
lobea   often  broadly   ovate,   sub- 
obtuse    52.  Bangii. 

Ovary  glabrous;  calyx-lobes  narrow, 
very  acute. 
Leaves  Bub-orbicular-ovate,    veina 

very  prominent  beneath 35.  Lygiitani. 

Leaves     elliptic-lanceolate,     veins 

beneath  flat  to  the  surface 32.  pisij'era. 

Leaf-veins  more    or   less    concealed, 
with  no  rete  apparent  between  the 
primary  veina.     Corolla-tube  5  mm. 
at  most. 
Leaves  minutely  puboruloua  on  both 

sides,  margin  ciliato 31.  Guilleminiana. 

Leaves  glabrous,  or  sometimoa  pu- 
berulous  on  lower  midrib  when 
immature. 

Leaves  4-5  cm.  long  at  moat,  dry- 
ing a  light  fulvous  tint ;  petioles 

1-2  mm 27.  lygistoides. 

Leaves  5-6  cm.  long  at  least,  dry- 
ing dark  brown  ;  petioles  5  mm. 

or  longer  30.   Trianee. 

ee.  Stipules   truncate,  with  no  appa- 
rent free  apical  portion. 
F.  Leaf-veins    on  under   surface   quite 
occludf  J. 

Leavoa  ovate,  margins  strongly 
refloxed. 

Journal  of  Botani',  Jan.,  1919.     [Supplement.]  d 
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Ovary  glabrous , 29.  Lobbii. 

Ovary  pilose  25.  eveuia. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  margiiis  scarcely 

reflexed 26.  corticifer. 

FF.  Leaf-veins   manifest,    at    least    the 
primary  ones. 

Eete     ctmspicuous     between     the 
primary  veins. 

Leaves    less    than    3     cm.    long, 
usually ;    corolla-tube  less    than 

8  mm 34.  Lindenii. 

Leaves   m.ostly   5-6    cm.   long  at 
least ;  corolla-tube  over  1  cm.     36.  Schumanniana, 
Eete  occluded. 
Calyx- teeth  8,  minute,  denticulate  ; 

corolla-tube  10  mm.  long  67.  pectinata. 

Calyx- teeth  4,  not  minute  ;  corolla- 
tube  rarely  over  5  mm 38.  flexilis. 

1.  M.   DOMiJfaEXSis  Sprague,  in  Bull.    Herb.  Boiss.   n.   v.   266 

(.19^5)- 

West  Indies.  Hayti :  in  pine-scrub,  Valle  Nuevo,  6175  feet. 
Fl.  29  May.     U^ffers  217S !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

Allied  to  this  species  is  a  specimen  in  the  Sloane  collection  of 
Jamaican  plants  (i.  68)  which,  most  unfortunately — for  it  makes  a 
third  most  interesting  native  species  for  Jamaica — bears  no  llowers. 
But  I  have  little  doubt  in  assigning  the  plant  in  question  to  this 
genus. 

2.  M.  TwEEDiANA  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  yi.  vi.  169 
(1889).  . 

TJEuaFAT.  On  the  Rio  Grande,  Tioeedie.  Brazil.  Santa  Catha- 
rina  ;  Tioeedie !  in  herb.  Kew.  The  collector  says  that  this  plant  has 
"  beautiful  crimson  flowers  "  and  "flowers  most  of  the  year  at  Buenos 
Ayres." 

3.  M.  GEAcms  Cham.  &  Schl,  in  Linnrea,  iv.  169  (1829). 
BiiAZiL.    San   Paulo,    Weir  I  in    herb.    Mus.    Brit.       Of   all   the 

specimens  that  have  been  assigned  to  this  species  examined  by  me, 
the  foregoing  example  approximates  most  nearly  to  the  original 
description,  especially  in  the  characters  of  the  indumentum,  and  the 
small  leaves  (ad  sumnmvi  1\  poll,  longa).  The  learves  and  the  flowers 
are  considerably  larger  in  the  variety. 

Var.  u.  glabra  Benth.,  in  Linna^a,  xxiii.  444  (1850). 

Brazil.  Minas  Geraes :  Caldas,  Hegnell,  i.  366 !  Sao  Paulo  : 
Campinas,  Weir  226  !  Kio  de  Janeiro  :  Glaziou  10909  !  Jaragua,  fl. 
27  June,  Boivie  ^  Cunningham  !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew, 

4.  M.  Burchellii,  sp.  nov.  

Stirps  nisi  nonnunquam  petiolo  minutissime  cum  vena  centrali 
puberulo  ipsis  in  novitatibus  glaberrima,  gracillima,  scandens,  caule 
tenui  Iflevi  striato.  Folia  inter  minora,  breviter  validiuscule  petiolata, 
lanceolata,  acutissima  necnon  valde  acvuninata ;  stipulce  brevissime 
vaginantes,  inter  petiolos  brevissime  apiculatie.  Flores  inter  majores  in 
axillis  ssepius  1-2,  pedunculo  gracillimo  basi  bracteis  vaginato  cohajren- 
tibus.      Corolla  clavata  extus  glaberrima  basin  versus  leniter  angus-r 
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tata.     Cnpsiila  manifeste  oblonga,  Isevis,  calyQe  persistente  coronata 
lobis  pai-vis  setaceis. 

Brazil.  Kancho  do  Feliz.  Fl.  Julj,  Burchell  4855  !  in  herb. 
Kew. 

Beside  the  character  of  the  oblong  fruit,  other  critical  charactei-s 
of  this  species  are  the  nearly  complete  glabrousness,  and  the  very  thin, 
narrow,  and  lengthily  acuminate  leaves.  These  are  from  4  cm.  to 
6  cm.  long,  and  1  cm.  to  2  cm.  wide ;  petiole  3  mm.  ;  stipule  1  mm. 
deep.  The  slender  fruiting  pedicels  are  from  1  cm.  to  2  cm.  in 
length,  bearing  a  pair-  of  narrow,  small,  membranous  hracteoles  1  mm. 
long,  towards  the  base ;  these  are  connate  below,  forming  a  short 
sheath.  The  pedicel  passes  insensibly  into  the  turbinate  base  of  the 
capsule,  which  is  barely  1  cm.  long  and  6  mm.  wide ;  c«/y.r-lobes 
2  mm.  long.     Corolla  3  cm.  long. 

5.  M.  CORDIFOLIA  Mart.,  in  Denkschr.  K.  B.  Acad.  Miinch.  ix. 
95.  t.  7  (1S24).  Guagnebina  ignita  Veil.  Flor.  Flum.  45.  t.  115 
(1825).  M.  fjrandifl.om  Miq.,  in  Linnsea,  xxii.  803  (1849).  M.  as- 
perula  Benth.,  in  Linnaea,  xxiii.  443  (1850).  M.  leianthifoUa  Grriseb. 
PL  Lorenz.  Ill,  and  MS.  in  herb.  !  M.  ignita  ex  j^arte  K.  Schum.,  in 
Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  170  (1889). 

Brazil.  Ceara :  Araripe,  Gardner  1699 !  Bahia :  Blancliet 
2092  !  3600 !  Goyaz :  S.  Domingo,  Gardner !  Arrayas,  Gardner 
3769!  Matto  Grosso :  Santa  Cruz,  Spencer  Moore  5531  (see  Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  ii.  iv.  368).  Minas  Geraes  :  Clanssenl  Glazioii,  18295! 
Reguell,  i.  367  !  Bushy  places,  Rio  Claro,  Gardner  4717  !  Rio  de 
Janeiro :  Glaziou  12773  !  12774 !  Sorocaba,  in  woods,  fl.  March, 
Riedel ! ;  San  Paulo :  Weir  192 !  Perf.  Pozuzo,  Lopes  to  Cueva 
Blanca.  Fl.  June,  Pearce  215!  Andes,  5000-8000  ft.  Pearce 
590  !  PARAauAT.  Hill-region,  Cerros  de  Tobaty.  Fl.  Sept.  Hassler 
6426!  Argextixa.  Tucuman  :  Dinellil  Pe^/'ce  644 !  Lorentz\ 

This  species  has  a  historical  interest  as  being  the  first  of  the  large- 
flowered  group  to  be  described  (see  Introduction,  p.  3). 

Var.  n.  GLABRA  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Ti.  vi.  171  (1889). 
M.  glabra  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linnfea,  iv.  159  (1829)  ;  DC.  Prodr. 
iv.  363  (1830)  ;  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  264  (1905) 
31.  micans  Poepp.  &  Fndl.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24  (1845).  M.  cor- 
difolia  Hook.  Bot,  Mag.  t.  3202  (1832)  (nee  Mart.);  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  5495  (1865). 

The  great  variation,  especially  in  the  indumentum,  the  shajie  of 
the  leaves — even  upon  the  same  plant- — the  size  of  the  calyx-lobes, 
and  of  the  corolla,  liave  led  me  to  conclude  that  these  glabrous  forms 
must  rank  no  more  independently  than  as  a  variety-  of  M.  cordijolia. 
This  is  the  position  adopted  by  Schumann  (Joe.  cit.)  ;  l)ut  Sprague 
(see  p.  12)  sup])orts  the  rank  of  M.  glabra  as  a  species  {lac.  cit. 
supra,  also  pp.  832-836). 

Peru.  Poeppig\  Maclean  \  Veitchl  Tarapoto,  J/rtr«7/r«-.s  1343  ! 
Huallaga  Hiver,  Spi'uce  4592!  Bolivia.  Cochabamba,  Bang  1255  \ 
This,  like  the  preceding — more  or  less, — is  a  typical  example  of 
M.  micans  Poe])p.  &  Endl.,  a  l^eruvian  form,  a  vigorously-growing 
colour-form  of  the  variety  under  consideration  (see  Bot.  Mag.  5495). 
Chiquica,  3250  ft.     Fl.  Feb.,  Fiehrig  2686  !  Mapiri,  500  ft.     Fl.  May, 
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Bushy  1126!  BnAZiL.  ScJiott  854!  Poeppigl  Herb.  Goioer  1895! 
Bahia :  Igreja  Vilha,  Blanchet  3281 !  Paraguay,  near  Campo 
Duarte,  Hassler  1237!  Sierra  de  Amambay,  Sassier  11200!  Cen- 
tral Cordillera,  Hassler  7026 !  K.  Capibarv,  Hassler  4435  !  Upper 
Kiver  Apa,  Hassler  8327  !  8327  a  ;  "  Central,  Morong  731 !  Luque, 
Balansa  2134  !  Entke  Rios,  Tweedie !  Lorentz !  TjRUdUAT. 
Fl.  April,  Gihert  213  !  High  roclcy  soil,  Banda  Oriental,  Tweedie  ! 
Islands  of  Uruguay  River,  "  where  I  introduced  it  four  years  ago  ;  it  is 
become  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  patios  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  will  climb  20  to  30  yards  upon  a  thread  ....  it  is  often  adorned 
Avith  humming-birds  that  feed  upon  its  flowers."     Tweedie  1 ! 

Var.  /3.  attenuata,  var.  nov.  M.  aftennata  Nees  Mart.,  in  Act. 
Soc.  Nat.  Cur.  xii.  14;  DC.  Prod.  iv.  363  (1830). 

Foliis  floralibus  ipsis  plus  minus  anguste  lanceolatis  longe  aeumi- 
natis  basi  plerumque  acutis. 

Peuu.  Tarapoto,  fl.  August.  Spruce  3929  !  An  extreme  example, 
with  saliciform  leaves.  Brazil.  Schott  855 !  Minas  Geraes. 
Seno  do  Frio,  Gardner  4718  ! 

Var.  y.  filteormis,  var.  nov. 

Stirps  omnino  glaberrima,  caulibus  senioribus  ipsis  gracillimis, 
cum  petiolis  necnon  pedunculis  filiformibus.  Folia  tenuissime  her- 
bacea. 

Paraguay.  North,  between  R.  Apa  and  R.  Aquidaban,  Villa 
Sana,  Fiehrig  4636 ! 

6.  M.  boliviana,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  glaberrimus,  caule  quadrangulari  subalato  in 
angulis  dilute  discoloribus  dentibus  reflexis  sitpe  onusto  minutis. 
Folia  lanceolata  acuminata  acutissima  ;  siipulae  in  vaginam  brevem 
connatse  breviter  late  apiculato-acuminatara  margine  glanduloso- 
dentatre.  Flares  inter  maximos  longe  pedicellati  clavati.  Cali/cis 
lobi  anguste  oblongo-lanceolati  acutissimi.  Corolla  extus  glaberrima. 
Stamina  plus  minus  exserta.  Capsula  ovoidea  glaberrima  laivissima 
nee  costulata. 

Bolivia.  Guanai-Tipnani.  Fl.  April  to  June.  Bang  1372  ! 
Bridges  !     Hl^b.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

This  species  is  distinct  in  the  four  clearly-marked,  almost  trans- 
lucent, raised  angles  on  the  stem,  with  their  reflexed  teeth,  comparable 
with  the  similar  feature  in  many  species  of  Galium.  This  is  the  sole 
sucrgestion  of  a  mechanical  aid  to  climbing  that  I  have  observed  in 
Mcmettia,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  deflexed  indumentum  in 
M.  Glaziovii  {infra,  no.  61).  The  thin  papery  leaves  ai-e  fi-om  5  to 
7  cm.  long  and  I'S  to  2  cm.  wide,  with  petiole  2  to  8  mm.  long  ;  stipule- 
sheath  1  to  2  mm.  deep,  the  apical  ])urtion  1  mm.  Ca7^.r-lobes 
5  mm.  or  longer.  Corolla  5  cm.  long,  1  cm.  Avide  at  the  mouth. 
Anthers  5  mm.  long  and  nearly  2  mm.  broad. 

7.  M.  CHBYSODERMA  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  264 
(1905). 

Brazil.  Santa  Catharina,  Fritz  Miieller  123  !  in  hb.  Kew. 
Distinct  in  the  conspicuous  rounded  calj'x-lobes. 
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8.  M.  stipulosa,  sp.  nov, 

Frutex  scandens,  caule  suhtereti  Isevl  super  noclos  necnon  in 
iuventute  puberulo.  Folia  ^laberrima  paucivenia ;  stipxdoe  longius-  ■ 
cule  apiculatie,  conspicuse.  Flores  solitarii  ramulos  terminantes  alares 
breves,  Calycis  lobi  ampla  ovata  foliacea  acuminata  acuta.  Corolla 
magna  clavata  extus  glaberrima, 

Brazil.    Oardiier !  in  herb.  Kew. 

Readily  distinguishable  by  the  large  leafy  calyx-\6hes,  1  cm,  or 
longer,  and  4  mm.  broad.  The  leaves  tend  to  fleshiness ;  they  are 
elliptical,  acuminate  toward  the  apex,  acute  at  the  base,  4  to 
6-5  cm.  X  2  to  3-5  cm.,  with  petiole  as  much  as  6  to  7  mm.  long ; 
sheath  of  stipule  2  mm  deep,  the  interpetiolar  apiculate  portion  3  to 
4  mm,  long,  shai-ply  defined  from  the  sheath.  Corolla  4-5  cm,  or 
longer,  with  short  broad  subdeltoid  lobes. 

9,  M,  sublanata,  sp.  nov, 

Frutex  scandens,  caulibus  junioribus  pubescentibus.  Folia  ovata 
acuminata  acutissima,  subtus  valde  discoloria  incano-tomentella, 
pefiolo  brevi  validiusculo  simile  induto.  Flores  maximorum  inter 
breviores.  Calycis  lobi  oblongi  minusculi  acuti.  Corolla  clavata 
extus  glaberrima.  Stamina  valde  exserta,  Capsula  ovoidea  striato- 
costulata  sparsiuscule  puberula.     Semina  magna. 

Paeaguat.  Hilly  region,  Cordillera  de  Villa  Rica ;  fl.  Jan., 
Sassier  8841  !     In  herb!  Mus.  Brit. 

Remarkable  for  the  white  tomentum,  especially  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves.  These  vary  from  a  broadly  lanceolate  to 
broadly  ovate  shape,  3  to  6  cm.  long,  2  to  4  cm.  broad,  with  petiole 
as  much  as  1  cm.  in  length  ;  the  stipules  are  minute,  with  a  small 
apiculus.  Calyx-\o\)e?>  about  2  mm.  long  in  the  flower,  and  barely 
1  mm.  wide,  increasing  to  5  mm.  or  longer  in  the  fi-uit,  puberulous- 
glabrescent.  Corolla  2-5  to  3  cm.  long — /,  e.  notably  small  for  this 
section, — 8  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth.  Antliers  3-5  mm.  long,  glabrous. 
Seeds,  including  wing,  3  mm.  or  wider. 

Allied  to  this  species,  but  probably  distinct,  is  an  imperfect  speci- 
men in  the  Kew  herbarium,  collected  by  Bnrclwll  (no.  7085), 
in  Goyaz,  Brazil.  He  says,  in  a  note—"  corolla  pendula  roseo- 
coeeinea  speciosa.  Frutex  10-pedalis  scandens,  Capsula  compresso- 
didyma," 

10.  M,  ziMAPA>^iCA  Hemsl,  Diagn.  PI.  Nov.  Mex,  30  (1878). 
Mexico.  Zimapan,  Coulter  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

With  long,  grass-like  calyx-lobes.  This  and  the  West  Indian 
M.  dominyensis  are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  large-flowered 
group  outside  the  South  American  continent, 

11.  M.  PUBESCEKS  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linnrpa,  iv,  170  (1829). 
M.  villosa  Cham,  &  Schl,  loc.  cit.  M.  coufertijlora  Benth.,  in 
Linnaja,  xxiii.  443  (1850), 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  Glaziou  14913 !  17630 !  Minas  Gerae^s : 
Caldas,  i?^y ««?//,  1,  308  !  TVidyrenl  Inquiry  Kivcr,  Burchell  4837! 
In  herb,  Kew, 
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12.  M.  angustifolia,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  pr?egertiin  in  novitatibus  minute  incano-pubervilus, 
caule  g-racillimo  striate.  Folia  pap3'racea  anguste  lanceolataacumina- 
tissima,  basi  ssepius  acuta,  supra  glabrata  subtus  priesertim  in  venis 
jjerpaucis  minute  puberula,  petiolo  brevissimo  validiusculo  dense 
minute  pubescente  ;  stijndee  minimse  truncatjE.  Flores  inter  majores 
clavati  angustissimi.  Calycis  lobi  plani  subfoliacei  lanceolati  acumi- 
nati  acuti  glaberrimi.  Gm'olla  extus  minute  pubescens.  Ovarmm 
Iseve  glaberrimum.      Capsula  glabra  ellipsoidea  apiee  nee  angustata. 

Paraguay.  Basin  of  Kiver  Alto  Parana,  Fiehrig  5734? ! 

The  chief  critical  characters  are — the  very  narrow  leaves,  4  cm.  X 
8  mm.  to  6*5  cm.  x  1"9  cm. ;  the  pronounced  calijx-lohe^,,  6  mm.  long  and 
as  much  as  2"5  mm.  wide ;  and  the  pubescent,  very  narrowl}^  clavate 
flowers.  Even  the  leaves  that  serve  as  bracts  are  saliciform  in  this 
species ;  in  31.  cordifolia  and  its  other  allies,  such  leaves  are  not  only 
smaller,  but  more  or  less  orbicular,  or  at  any  rate  relativelv  broader 
than  the  ordinarj^  leaves.  Corolla-twhQ  3  to  3%3  cm.  long,  the  deltoid 
lobes  4  mm.  long  and  4  mm.  Avide  at  the  base ;  the  tube  is  barely 
6  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth. 

13.  M.  QUINQUENERVIA  Sprague,  in  Bull,  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  266 
(1905). 

Brazil.  Santa  Catharina,  Fritz  Mueller  122  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

14.  M.  PEDUNCULATA  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  173 
(1889).  M.  Psendo-Diodia  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linna?a,  iv.  174 
(1829).  M.  ciliata  Cham.  &  Schh  loc.  cit.  176;  K.  Schum. 
loc.  cit.  174.  Diodia  pedunculata  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  405  (1825)  ; 
Syn.  Cham.  &  Schl.  loc.  cit.  174. 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro :  in  hedges  about  the  campos ;  fl.  July. 
Eiedel  619  !     San  Paulo  :   Weir  \ 

Var.  GLABRA,  var.  nov. 

Caule  omnino  glabro, /bZ//«  necnon  calycis  laeiniis  glaberrimis  nee 
ciliatis. 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  foot  of  the  Gavia  :  fl.  December,  Miers 
3310 ! 

Schumann  follows  Chamisso  in  distinguishing  the  glabrous  form 
as  a  separate  species,  M.  pedunculata ;  but  the  indumentum  may  be 
used  critically  only  with  the  greatest  caution  in,  this  genus ;  as 
witness  the  great  variation  in  this  regard,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
31.  cordifolia  and  its  allies  {siipra^.  Indeed,  the  ovary  in  the  Kew 
specimen  of  Riedel's  plant  is  densely  pubescent ;  in  the  British 
Museum  specimen  it  is  quite  glabrous. 

15.  M.  Smithit  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  267  (1905). 
Colombia.  Santa  Marta,  Campo  Alegre,  1500  ft.,  K.  H.  Smith 

1393  !  in  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

This  species  is  very  distinct,  if  only  in  the  number  (8)  of  the 
calyx-lobes — a  unique  character  within  this  affinity.  The  leaves,  too, 
are  rough,  being  minutely  scabrid,  by  reason  of  the  short,  tapering, 
many-celled  scale-hairs  that  cover  the  ujDper  surface.  Similar  hairs 
compose  the  indumentum  of  the  corolla. 
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16.  M.  LUTEO-EUBEA  Benth.,  in  Linnsea,  xxiii.  445  (1S50). 
Guagnehina  luteo-ruhra  Veil.  Flor.  Flum.  45.  t.  121  (1825).  M.  bi- 
color  Paxton,-  Mag.  Bot.  x.  28  {iah.')  (1843)  ;  Gardner  MS.  in  herb, 
no.  5739. 

BfiAZiL.  Scliott  856 !  Rio  cle  Janeiro  :  Mt.  Jaragua,  fl.  June, 
Boivie  cf  Gunningha m  (seed-list  188)  !  Organ  Mts.,  twining  in 
bushy  places,  Parariba,  fr.  March,  Gardner  5739 !  San  Paulo : 
Burchell  4688  !  Riedel  316 !  Usteri  3 !  Minas  Geraes  :  Glaziou 
19434  !  Caldas,  Regnell,  i.  369  ! 

This  species  is  of  particular  interest  as  representing  the  earliest 
j)ublished  recognition  of  the  generic  identity  of  Vellozo's  Guagnehina 
and  Ma)iettia  (see  Introduction,  supra,  p.  3). 

17.  M.  iNriATA  Sprague,  in  Gard.  Chron.  ii.  384,  t.  169  (1904)  ; 
Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  266  (1905).  M.  hicolor  Hook.  fi'l.  in  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  7776  (nee  Paxton). 

Horf.  Kew !  XJRrauAr.  Montevideo  :  near  Salto,  banks  of  Ui-u- 
guay  Piver,  Gibert  728 !  Banda  Oriental,  Baird !  Pahaguat. 
K.  Corrientes,  fl.  Sept.,  Hassler  4502 !  R.  Alto  Parana,  Fiehrig 
5416 !  Caaguazu,  Hassler  8906 !  Near  summit  of  Mt.  Aroyo- 
Bostado,  E.  of  Cordillera  de  Villa  Rica,  Bala?isa  2133  ! 

This  species  has  been  well  distinguished  by  the  author  in  his 
description,  cited  above.  A  further  interesting  feature,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  critical,  is  the  presence  of  long  tapering  jointed  hairs, 
that  compose  the  indumentum  of  the  outside  of  the  corolla  in 
M.  injlata.  The  corresponding  hairs  in  M.  luteo-ruhra  are  short, 
relatively  broad,  and  one-  (at  most  two-)  celled.  As  the  author 
points  out  {loc.  cit.'),  M.  injlata  is  confined  to  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay;  while  M.  luteo-ruhra  is  essentially  a  native  of  tropical 
Brazil. 

18.  M.  RoJASiANA  Chod.  &  Hassler,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  iv. 
91  (1904). 

Paeaguat.  Upper  River  Apa,  Sassier  8282  !  Sierra  de  Maracayu, 
Hassler  5405  !  Sierra  de  Amambay,  Hassler  10269  !  10527  ! 

The  large,  bulbous  flowers,  with  ample  spreading  calyx-lobes,  are 
striking  featm*es. 

19.  M.  CALYCOSA  Griseb.  Flor.  Br.  W.  Ind.  330  (1861)  j  K. 
Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  175  (1889). 

West  Indies.  Hayti :  Schomhurgk  !  Colombia.  Triana  !  Santa 
Marta  :  Funck  417 !  At  1800  ft.,  H.  H.  Smith  1392  !  Ocana  : 
at  5000  ft.,  Kalbreger  360 !  Schlim  89 !  Venezuela.  Ernst  431  ! 
Funck  Sf  Schlim  153!  Moritz  34;  Tovar:  Fendler  588!  Caracas: 
near  Guarenas,  Buschel ! 

This  species  is  transitional,  in  the  characters  of  the  small  size  and 
sub-hypocrateriform  shape,  between  §  Heterochlora  and  §  Lygistum, 
•approaching  the  latter  in  the  mode  of  grouping  of  the  flowers  (see 
Introduction,  jDp.  5,  8). 

20.  M.  Holtonii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  caule  densiuscnle  hirtello-pubescente  demum 
glabrescente  notabiliter  striato.     Folia  iirme  chartacea,  late  lanceo- 
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lata  longe  acuminata  basi  acuta,  in  juventute  scabridula  deraum  supra 
nitentia  glaberrima  ;  venis  alte  sulcato-iinpressis,  subtus  asperulo- 
pubescentia  venis  primariis  (quarum  lateralibus  utrinque  4)  valde 
pvominentibus ;  j^^f^olus  brevis  dense  pubescens  ;  stipulce  vaginam 
brevissimam  formantes  brevissiiue  inter  petioles  apiculatam.  Flores 
mediocri  subsessilibus  in  pseud-umbellis  dispositis  alaribus,  pedicellis 
gracilibus  longiusculis  dense  asperulo-pubescentibus,  ovario  simile 
induto.  Calijx  ad  basin  laciniis  in.  lanceolatis  nee  majusculis  divisus, 
mavgine  valde  revolutis  itaque  ssepe  linearium  facie  rigidiusculis 
patentibus,  supra  glabris  dorso  pilosis.  Corolla  angusta  subtubularis 
insuper  pauUo  ampliato  extus  dense  tomentella. 

Colombia.  Cauca :  La  Paila,  Holton  606  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

Allied  to  M.  calycosa,  from  vrhicli  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
revolute,  narrow  calyx-lobes,  and  the  coarser,  more  wrinkled,  leaves. 
These  are  relatively  narrower  and  much  more  acuminate  than  in 
M.  calycosa.  M.  Holtonii  suggests  a  further  link  between  our 
second  and  third  main  groups — by  way  of  M.  calycosa  on  the  one 
hand,  and  M.  scaherrima  on  the  other.  Leaves  7-9  cm.  X  2-2*5  cm., 
witli  petiole  not  exceeding  6  mm.  Pedicels  up  to  about  1  cm.  long, 
Calyx-\o\)G&  3'5-4*5  mm. ;  corolla  1-7  cm.  or  longer. 

21.  M.  scaberrima,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  asper,  caule  gracili  novitate  necnon  maturitate  ad 
nodos  pubescente  aliter  glabrescente  striato  subtereto.  Folia  sub- 
coriacea  demum  valde  rugosa  mai'gine  revoluta  inter  minora  plerumque 
ovata  caudato-acuminata  basi  rotundata  saipe  coi-dc&i^,  pet iolo  brevis- 
simo  densissime  strigilloso  ;  supra  pilis  rigidulis  brevissimis  basi  bul- 
bosis  scabridula,  subtus  prtesertim  in  venis  tandem  prominentissimis 
puberula ;  stipulae  plus  minus  obsolete  vaginantes  arista  modo  setosa 
onusta)  interpetiolari  rigidiuscula.  Flores  inter  minores  anguste 
tubulares  in  aiillis  pauci  sub-umbellatim  dispositi,  pedicelli  brevius- 
culi  demum  longiores  graciliusculi  dense  pubescentes,  ovario  simile 
induto.  Calyx  ad  basin  in  laciniis  plus  minus  oblongis  margine 
valde  revolutis  divisus  rigidiusculis  foliis  simile  indutis.  Corolla 
M.  calycoscB  pro  affinitate  parva,  extus  typice  tomentella,  lobis  latis 
rotundatis.  Capsula  subglobosa  apice  truncaia  puberula  plus  minus 
glabrescens. 

Colombia.  Linden  895!  Mariquita :  LaPalmilla,  5200  ft. 
TWff««  1792  (=142)! 

This  striking  species,  with  its  tough,  wrinkled,  scabrid  leaves,  is 
allied  to  the  preceding  and  to  31.  calycosa  ;  it  is  distinct  especially  in 
the  leaf -characters,  the  arista  te  stipules,  and  the  calyx-lobes.  Leaves 
25-4  cm.  X  l"2-2  cm.  CalyxAohes  3-7  mm.  long.  Corolla  1"2  cm., 
or  rather  larger. 

22.  M.  EECUEVA  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  835  (1905), 
Ecuador.   Mt.  Tunguragua,  11,000  ft.     "  Frutex  tenuis  volubilis 

ramosus.     Flores  carnei.     Folia  carnosa."     Spruce  5835 ! 

A  species  of  striking  appearance,  recalling  the  coarser  species  of 
Jledyotis,  or  Mallostoma. 
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23.  M.  CANESCENS  K  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Ti.  vi.  718 
(1889). 

Ecuador.    Andes :  Mt.  Guayrapata.     Fl.   June.     S^jruce  54^38 ! 
"  SufErutex  volubilis  tenuis  subramosus.     Flores  albi." 

24.  M.  pichinclieiisis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  caule  valde  complanato  angulato-sulcato,  primo 
dense  pubescente,  tardius  glabrescente,  cortice  dilute  induto  brunneo 
plus  minus  annulatira  excorticante.  Folia  inter  minora  subcoriacea 
margine  valde  revoluta,  venis  omnino  occlusis,  triangulari-lanceolata 
acuminata  acutlssima,  basi  latissime  truncata  ssepius  cordata,  petiolo 
valido  dense  pubescente  brevissimo,  supra  glabra  necnon  aspera  sub- 
nitentia  in  siceitate  nigrescentia,  subtus  valde  discoloria  densissime 
incano-tomentella  ;  stipulcB  triangulares  acuminatse  acutse,  vix  primo 
vaginantes,  tandem  circum  nodo  cupulam  sublignosam  formantes 
tumidiusculam.  Flores  parvi  singuli  v.  pauci  in  axillis  gracilibus  in 
pedicellis  oriundi  hirtellis.  Cali/cis  lobi  anguste  lanceolati  crassiuscuh 
rigidi  acutissimi  longiusculi,  ovario  sulcato  hii'tello.  Corolla  inter 
minimas  hypocrateriformis  extus  glaberrima,  lobis  oblongis  obtuslssi- 
mis  suberectis,  ore  dense  barbata.  Capsula  parva  pyriformis  extus 
minute  puberula. 

Ecuador.  Mt.  Picbincha,  10,000  to  12,000  ft.,  Conthouy\ 
Fraserl  Jameson  56!  152!  287!  Lehmann  495!  At  13,000ft., 
Hall  80 ! 

Allied  to  M.  pubescens,  but  readily  distinguished  by  the  truncate 
or  cordate  leaf -base.  Leaves  l'5-2  cm.  x  4-9  mm.  broad  at  the  base, 
which  is  the  broadest  part ;  stijjule  5  mm.  x  3  mm.,  on  an  average. 
C'al//jr-\ohes  2-3  mm.  long.  Corolla-tuhe  5-6  mm.  long,  lobes 
2-2'5  mm.     Capsule  5-6  mm.  long,  4  mm.  wide. 

25.  M.  EVENIA  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  835  (1905). 
Ecuador.  In  valle  Lloense,  8000  ft.     Fl.  Aug.-Sept.,  Jameson 

352  !     Pichincha,  12,000  ft.,  Jameson  74 !     In  herb.  Kew. 

Ileadily  distinguished  by  the  apparently  veinless  condition  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  truncate  stipules. 

26.  M.  corticifer,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  ipsis  in  novissimis  glaberrimus,  caule  in  juventute 
filiformi  mox  tamen  cortice  dilute  flavo  nitente  induto  subannulato. 
Folia  parva  crassiuscula  evenia  lanceolata  acuminata,  basi  acuta 
petiolo  brevi  ;  stipiilce  truncatae  nee  apiculatse.  Flores  minimi  inter 
folia  passim  nunc  in  cyniulis  nunc  racemulis  sa-pius  plus  minus  sub- 
umbellatim  dispositi,  pcdunculis  sicpius  validiusculis,  nunquam  tamen 
fasciculati,  inter  minimos.  Calycis  dentes  parvi  subulato-lanceolati. 
CorollcB  tubus  pinguiusculus  necnon  tamen  brevis  insuper  parum 
ampliatus,  lobi  parvi  obtusi  intus  pubescentes.  Capsula  parva  pyri- 
formis vix  costulata  glabra  Isevis. 

Colombia.  Pasto,  8800  ft.,  ex  parte  Triana  1795 !  In  herb. 
Mus.  Brit. 

Allied  to  Sprague's  M.  evenia,  but  distinct  in  the  nan*ow  leaves 
with  flat  margins,  the  glabrous  ovary,  etc.  Leaves  2-4  cm.  x  5- 
13  mm. ;  petiole  3'5  mm.  Cft/y.r-teeth  barely  1*5  mm.  long.  Corolla 
4  mm.  long.      Capsule  about  5  mm.  long. 

Journal  of  Botany,  Feb.,  1919.     [Supplement.]  e 
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27.  M.  LTGisTOiDES  GHseb.,  in  Mem.  Acad.  Amer.  Sci.  &  Art. 
viii.  505  (1860)  ;  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  833  (1905). 
M.  Lygistum  Sw.  var.  lygistoides  K.  Schum.  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bra.s.  ti. 
vi.  180  (1889). 

West  Indies.  Cuba  (eastern) :  Monte  Verde,  WricjJi/ 255 1  hb.Kew. 

28.  M.  PARVULA  K.  Schum.,  ex  Glaziou,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France, 
Ivl.  Mem.  iii.  336  (1909),  nome7i. 

The  following  is  the  tirst  published  description  : — 

Frutex  scandens  gracilis  foliosus  glabratus,  caule  tenuisculo  minute 
prsesertim  in  novitate  pubescente,  mox  cortice  dilute  flavo-brunneo 
induto.  Folia  plana  laevia  chartacea  subevenia  glabra  pro  genere 
minima  elliptica  v.  latiuscule  lanceolata  acimiinata  acutissiraa  basi 
acuta,  pefiolo  gracili  brevissimo.  Flores  inter  minimos  1-2  in  axiilis 
in  pedicellis  tenuibus  dispositi,  hracteolis  minutis  subulatis  basi  vix 
vaginantibus.  Calyx  dentiformibus  in  laciniis  4  ad  basin  divisus 
brevibus  triangulari-Ianceolatis  acutis.  CorollcB  hj^pocrateriformis 
tubus  insuper  pauUo  leniterque  ampliatus  extus  sparse  minute  aspeiailo- 
pubescens,  lobi  4  ampliusculi  ovato-oblongi  acutiusculi  vix  acuminati 
utrinque  qua  tubus  induti  patentes.  Capsula  minima  subglobosa 
basi  subturbinata. 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  :   Qlaziou  17061 !  18294  ! 

The  affinity  is  undoubtedly  with  M.  Lyyistiivi.  The  present 
species  is  at  once  recognizable  by  the  small,  flat,  herbaceous  leaves, 
with  average  size  not  much  more  than  2  cm.  x  7  mm.  The  stipules 
form  a  rather  deep  sheath,  relatively  speaking,  with  a  very  short 
apiculate  portion.  The  calyx,  together  with  the  ovary,  is  barely 
2  mm.  in  the  flower,  the  small  lobes  barely  half  a  millimetre.  Corolla- 
tube  5  mm.  long,  and  about  2  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth ;  lobes  about 
2'5  mm.  long  and  1'5  mm.  broad.     Capsule  3  mm.  long,  2  mm.  wide. 

29.  M.  Lobbii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  in  novitatibus  necnon  inflorescentise  matura?  in 
axibus  eircumque  nodis  ferrugineo-puberulus  aliter  glabratus,  caule 
lievi  striato  subterete.  Folia  inter  minora  crassiuscula  margine 
reflexa  subevenia  elliptica  parum  acuminata  acutissima  basi  ssepius 
acuta,  petiolo  brevi  tamen  notabili,  supra  in  siccitate  olivaceo-nigra 
subtus  valde  discoloria  dilute  flaviusculo-viridia  utrinqiie  glaberrima ; 
stipulcB  truncatffi.  Flores  inter  minimos  in.umbellis  paucifloris  pedun- 
culatis  dispositi  alaribus  foliis  brevionbus.  Calyx  ad  basin  in  la- 
ciniis 4  ovato-lanceolatis  divisus  acutis  qua  ovarium  anguste  infundibu- 
lare  glaberrimis.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis,  tubo  validiusculo  insuper 
jmullo  ampliato  extus  glabro,  lobis  ovatis  subacutis  intus  qua  in  ore 
dense  pilosis. 

Colombia.  Lohh  97  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

Allied  to  M.  Lygisium  and  its  circle  of  affinity  by  wa}^  of 
M.  evenia  and  M.  Triance,  this  species  is  distinct  in  the  leaf- 
characters,  the  truncate  stipules,  and  the  glabrous  ovary  and  calyx. 
Leaves  3-5  cm.  X  l-3-2"3  cm.,  with  peiiole  3-7  mm.  long.  Primary 
peduncle  as  much  as  1'5  cm.,  or  even  longer.  6V/_;/.r-lobes  barely 
2  mm.  Corolla-\\A)ii  7  mm.  long,  3*5  mm.  wide  at  .the  mouth,  the 
liml)  6-7  mm.  in  diameter. 
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80.  M.  Trianse,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  alte  seandens  nisi  novitatibus  sparsiuscule  hirtellis  necnon 
pedunculis  pubescentibus  glaberrimus ;  caule  validiusculo  laevissimo 
valde  complanato  nee  manifeste  angulato.  Folia  firine  chartacea 
subcaniosa  venatione  vix  prominula,  majuscula  elliptico-lanceolata 
utrinque  longiuscule  acuminata  acuta  petiolata ;  stipulcB  \aginani 
latam  formantes  brevem  insupei*  brevissime  acuto-acuminatse.  Flores 
parvi  umbellis  paucifloris  in  alaribus  dispositi,  pedunculis  valde  com- 
planatis  longiusculis  dense  flavo-hirtis.  Calyx  ad  basin  laciniis  in  4 
qua  ovarium  glaberrimis  divisus  ovato-lanceolatis  marginibus  valde 
inflexis  nee  majuseulis.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis  extus  glabra,  tubo 
brevi  pinguiusculo,  lobis  amplis  brevibus  patentibus  intus  dense 
pubescentibus. 

Colombia.  Pasto :  8800  ft.,  ex  parte  Triana  1795  !  Ecuadoe. 
Andes,  in  woods  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tunguragua,  Spruce  5092  ! 

This  species  is  of  critical  interest,  as  it  connects  the  M.  Lygistum- 
group,  via  M.  Lohbii,  with  M.Jimhriata  and  its  allies.  Spruce  says 
of  his  plant,  that  it  is  "  herba  alte  volubilis,  foliis  carnosis.  Corolla 
intus  lilacina,  extus  purpurea,  basi  virescens."  The  distinctive 
characters  are,  the  completely  glabrous  character  of  the  mature  vegeta- 
tive parts,  the  rather  pronounced  leaf-stalks,  and  the  short  corolla 
with  lobes  densely  pubescent  on  the  ventral  side.  Leaves  -i  x  1'7  cm. 
to  6'5  X  2"5  cm.,  with  petiole  increasing  to  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
1*5  cm.  in  length;  the  sheath  of  the  stipules  is  about  2  mm.  deep, 
with  the  apiculate  portion  about  the  same  in  length.  Peduncle 
1  to  2  cm.  long.  Cal yx-lohes  2'5  mm.  x  1"7  mm.,  the  latter  being 
the  breadth  when  flattened  out.  Corolla-tnhe  4'5  mm.  long,  2  mm. 
wide  at  the  mouth  ;  lobes  3  mm.  long. 

31.  M.  GuiLLEMiNiAXA  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi. 
181  (1889). 

Beazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  Mt.  Corcovado,  Guillemin  740  (non 
vidi). 

According  to  the  author,  this  is  allied  to  M.  Lygistum  through 
his  M.  Beyrichiana,  being  distinct  especially  in  the  general  presence 
of  a  puberulous  ferniginous  indumentum,  which  covers  even  the 
exterior  of  the  corolla. 

32.  M.  pisifera,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  sempervirens,  caule  pubescente  mox  cortice  dilute 
flavo-brunneo  induto.  Folia  inter  minora  tenuia  plana,  in  siccitate 
supra  nigrescentia  subtus  dilute  discoloria  subcinerea  elliptica  acumi- 
nata acutissima  basi  acuta,  petiolo  brevissirao,  supra  fere  glal^ra 
subtus  prajsertira  in  venis  incano-hirtella  rete  subtus  interveniente 
sub  lente  saltem  notabili,  venisque  manifestis  nee  tamen  prominenti- 
bus  ;  sfipulce  basi  vaginantes  insuper  acuminato-apiculatse.  Flores 
in  axillis  singuli,  nonnunquam  subumbellati,  bracteis  parvis  sub- 
setaceis  basi  connatis  involucrantibiis,  siepius  pauci  laxe  in  ramulis 
foliosis  dispositi  lateralibus  abbreviatis  ;  pedicelli  Hlifonnes  pro  rata 
elongati  glabrescentes  ;  ovarium  subcupulare  glabrum  ;  ealycis  lacinite 
4  lanci'olatiB  glaberrimse  breves  acutre.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis- > 
tubo  pinguiusculo  insiq)er  vix  ampliato  extus  glaberrinm  proaHinitute 
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inter  mediocros,  limbi  angusti  lol)is  brcvibtis  late  ovatis  obtusis  intus 
( ventro)  glal)ratis.  Capsida  ])isiforinis  glabemina,  calyce  coroiiata 
persistente. 

Colombia.  La  Banca,  10,0U0-11,000  ft.  Fl.  Januaiy.  Fearce  ! 
in  berb.  Kew. 

An  evergreen  twiner  with  pink  flowers,  alUed  to  M.  Lygistiim 
itself,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  whitish  hairs  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  markedly  acuminate,  and  by  the  stipules. 
Leaves  3-5  em.  xl'2-l*8  cm.,  yviih.  petiole  not  attaining  3  mm.; 
sbeath  of  stipules  2  mm.  or  deeper,  the  acuminate  free  portion — - 
sooner  or  later  deciduous,  2  mm.  or  longer.  Ovary  rather  more  than 
2  mm.  long  in  the  flower ;  calyx-\o\)Q?,  nearly  the  same  length. 
Gorolla-iwhQ  1'2  cm.  long  nearly,  lobes  2'8  x  2  mm.  The  globose 
capsule  is  4  mm.  long  and  wide. 

33.  M.  thysanophora,  sp.  nov. 

Prutex  volubilis,  caule  in  novitate  filiformi  sparse  hirtello  glabres- 
cente   subtereti   striato.      Folia  inter  mediocra  plana  membranacea 
berbacea,  utrinque  pra^sertim  in  juventute  sparsiuscule  hirta,  elliptiea 
acuminata  utrinque  acuta,  ^^e^'/oZo  tenui  subelongato ;  vence  primaria? 
snbtus   prominuliE  lateribus    (utrinque  ca.  8)   pro  rata  crebrse,   rete 
tamen  interveniente  vix  manifesto  ;  stipt/lce  membranaceam  in  vaginam 
brevissimam  connatse  mox  reflexam  margine  irregulariter  setis  nume- 
rosis  fimbria tam  insequalibus.     Flores  in  paniculis  dispositi  vel  um- 
bellis   cymosis  alaribus  inter   minores,    hypoerateriforraes,  j^edicell/s 
s:epe  longiusculis  filiformibus  cum  ovario  campanulato  sub  anthesin 
nonnunquam  flavo-pulverulentibus  tardius  glabrescentibus.      Calyx  ad 
basin  laciniis  in  4  late  ovatis  divisus  apice  saepe  obtusis  parvis  glaber- 
rirais.      GoroUce  tubus  pinguis  tamen    brevis   cjdindi'icus  extus   gla- 
berrimus,  lobi  ovati  utrincjue  glabri  obtusissimi  suberecti, 
Peru.  Matthews  1501 !  in  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 
Allied  to  M.  Lygistum,   this   species  is  notable  for  the  peculiar 
stipular  structure,  and  the  broad  blunt  calyx-lobes.     Leaves  3"5-5  cm. 
X  l-3-l'9  cm.,  the  petiole  as  much  as  7-8   mm.  long  ;  sheath    of 
stipules  barely  2  mm.  deep,  the  setse  of  the  marginal  fi-inge  as  much 
as  2"5-3  mm.  in  length.     Feduncle  1-2  cm.  long ;  pedicels  3-8  mm. 
Ovary  scarcely  2  mm.  long  ;   calyx-Xohes  rather  longer  than   1  mm., 
and  of  the  same  breadth,  or  broader.     Coro//«-tube  not  exceeding 
5  mm.,  lobes  2  X  1"7  mm. 

34.  M.  LiNDENii  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  it.  v.  833. 
(1905).  M.  Lyqistum  Sw.  var.  a.  typica  K.  Scbiun.,  in  Mart.  Flor. 
Bras.  VI.  vi.  180  (1889). 

Colombia.  Linden  1439!     VejS^eztjela.  FuncJc  Sf  Schlim  788! 

This  differs  from  M.  Lygistum  especially  in  its  truncate  stipules 
and  much  smaller  corolla.  Both  species  have  strongly-marked  reticu- 
lation, especially  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves. 

35.  M.  Lygistum  Swartz,  Procb-.  37  (1788).  Lygistum  f  exile 
fruticosum,  foliis  ovatis  oppositis,  petiol is  pedatis,  racemis  alaribvs, 
V.  Browne,  Hist.  Jam.  (1750)  142,  t.  3.  f.  2.  L.  axillareljum.  111.  i. 
286.  Fetesia  Lyqisfvm  Linn.  Syst.  ed.  x.  894  (1750).  See  also 
Grisebacb,  Flor.  i3rit.  AV.  Ind.  329  (1801). 
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West  INDIES.  Jamaica;  F.  Browne  \' Wright  \  Massonl  ShaJce- 
spearel  ±' lor.  Jani.  8S0  [  Dancer  \  March  Sl-i  !  Moist  woods,  New 
Haven  Gap,  5500  ft.,  JVicholls  65  !  Summit  of  Blue  Mt.,  Purdie ! 
Portland  Gap,  Blue  Mt.,  Alexander  !     Hayti :   Schomhurgk  ! 

This  species  has  a  double  interest  as  being  the  first  known  of  the 
genus,  and  also  the  basis  of  tlie  identification  of  Manettia  with 
Lijgistum  and  Petesia  (P.  Lygistuni;  see  historical  introduction, 
supra).  According  to  Alexander  the  flowers  are  "  deep  blue."  It 
is  essentially  a  West  Indian  species,  and  is  distinguished  from  its 
allies  bj  the  manifestly  apiculate  stipules,  the  nearly  orbicular  leaves, 
and  the  narrow,  rather  elongated  calyx-lobes,  curling  and  more  or  less 
setaceous  at  the  tip.  K.  Schumann,  in  the  Flora  Prasiliensis,  treats 
several  of  these  allied  species  as  varieties  of  M.  Lygistum ;  but  their 
characters  seem  well  worthj^  of  the  specific  rank  to  which  Sprague 
(Bull.  Soc.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  (]90o))  has  assigned  several  of  them; 
among  these  the  latter  author  has  properly  recalled  Willdenow's 
M.  picta  {3f.  alba,  infra),  a  native  of  Guiana. 

36.  M.  ScHUMANXTAXA  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  it.  v. 
834  (1905).  M.  Lyqistum  Ssv.  var.  (jlahrata  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart. 
Flor.  Bras.  ri.  vi.  181  (1889). 

Venezuela.  To  var :  Fendler  589  !  Moritz  1807  ! 

Barely  distinguishable  from  M.  alha,  except  by  the  corolla,  which 
is  over  a  centimetre  in  length. 

87.  M.  ALBA,  nom.  nov.  M.  picta  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  i.  624  (1797)  ; 
Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ir.  v.  834  (1905).  M.  Lyqistum  var. 
alha  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  180  (1889).  Nacibea 
alha  Aubl.  PI.  Guian.  i.  95,  t.  37.  f.  2  (1775).  Conotrichia  alba 
A.  Rich.,  in  Mem.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  v.  t.  14.  f.  1  (1829). 
Ltff/istum  album  O.  Kuntze,  Rev.  Gen.  PI.  i.  287  (1891). 

Guiana.  Auhlet !  Martin  !  Karouany  :  Sagot  300  !  Macouria 
River:  Jenman  2470!  Mazaruni  River:  Jenman  5305!  Apptin 
304  !  669  !     Bartica  :  Jenman  4727  !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

Discovered  in  Guiana  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Aublet, 
this  species  has  not  yet  been  recorded  elsewhere — unlike  the  widely- 
distributed  3f.  coccinea,  also  the  discovery  of  Aublet,  the  only  other 
native  Guianan  syjecies  (infra).  Its  most  notable  character  is  tiie 
short,  stout  corolla,  densely  hairy  in  the  mouth  (see  Richard's  excellent 
figures  quoted).  This  connects  the  J/.  Li/r/istum-group  with  tliat 
species-group  characterized  by  a  short  infundibular  corolla,  by  way  of 
M.  barbata. 

38.  M.  FLKXiLTS  Brandegee,  PI.  Mex.  Purp.  196  (1915). 
Mexfco.   Chiapas:   Cerro  del  Boqueron  ;   11.  June,  Pnrpiis  721 S! 

Guatemala.  Alta  Verapaz  :  Pansamala,  3800  ft.     J.  D.  ^Smifh  '^YMW 
Ecuador.  Chimborazo,  3000  ft.     Spruce  6185  ! 

39.  M.  UAiJUATA  Oerst.,  in  Kjob.  Vidensk.  Medd.  Natur.  47 
(1852).  M.  stenophylla  J.  D.  Smith,  in  Coult.  Bot.  Gaz.  Ivi.  58 
(1913). 

Costa  Rica  :  Fndres  240!  Mt.  Agnacate,  about  2000  ft., 
Oersted  !  in  herb.  Kew. 
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Derives  its  name  from  the  dense  beard  of  white  hairs  about  tlie 
mouth  of  the  very  short  funnel-shaped  corolla. 

40.  M.  MiCEOCAUPA  K.  Sebum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Yi.  vi.  179 
(1889). 

Venezuela.  Carabobo  i^«7ic^  783  !  Tovar:  Fendler  1997  I 
Kemarkable   for  the  small  corolla,   widely  funnel-shaped  above, 
barely  4  mm.  long,  as  well  as  for  the  small  fruits  2  mm.  in  diameter. 

41.  M.  PANicuLATA  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24 
(1845). 

Perit.   Cassapi,  Poeppiq  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

This  identification  is  supported  by  Bentham  (MS.  in  herb.). 
This  species,  together  with  M.  Bei/richiana,  is  unique  in  the  genus  in 
the  inflorescence,  which  is  very  lax  and  diffuse ;  the  effect  of  the 
three  or  four  axillary  inflorescences  at  the  end  of  a  twig  recalls  the 
panicle  characteristic  of  so  many  species  of  Psycliotria.  This  resem- 
blance, in  the  case  of  the  species  before  us,  extends  also  to  the 
individual  flowers,  which  have  a  very  short  tube,  and  are  rather 
funnel-shaped  than  hypocrateriform. 

42.  M.  Sonderiana,  sp.  nov.  M.  punicea  Klotsch  MS.  in  herb. 
Sonder. 

Frutex  volubilis  novltatibus  sparse  hirtellis  tandem  omnino  glaber, 
caule  in  juventute  filiformi  mox  validiore.  Folia  inter  majora  utrinque 
demum  glabra,  firme  ehartacea,  veiiis  prominidis  tenuissimis  latera- 
libus  utrinque  5-0  rete  interveniente  sub  lente  manifesto,  ovato- 
elliptica  acuminata  subacuta  basi  subcuneata,^;eif/oZo  brevi  gracilius- 
culo  ;  stipulce  vaginam  brevissimam  formantes  fere  ad  lineam  trans- 
versam  reductam  insuper  arista  subsetosa  onustam  interpetiolari  caduca. 
Floras  2-3  in  axillis  umbellatim  dispositi,  pedicellis  necnon  pedunculis 
longiusculis,  hracteis  parvis  lanceolatis  basi  altiuscule  vaginantibus. 
Calyx  ad  basin  in  laciniis  4  late  lanceolatis  divisus  demum  glaberri- 
mis  minusculis  tamen  subfoliaceis  acuto-acuminatis  adscendentibus. 
Corolla  hypocrateriformis  tubo  graeillimo  extus  glaberrimo  a]nce  vix 
ampliato,  lobis  angustis  oblongis  limbum  pro  rata  ^^arvum  formanti- 
bus.     Capsula  oblongo-ellipsoidea  glabra  costulata. 

Venezuela.  Morltz  ex  parte  839  !     Caracas,  Linden  350  ! 

Distinguished  among  M.  Lyyistum  and  its  allies  especially  by  the 
conspicuous  stipular  aristae,  and  by  the  long,  very  slender  corolla. 
Leaves  4*5-7  cm.  x  2-3  cm.,  with  ^jf/'/o/^'  5-12  ram.  long;  stipules 
3-4  mm.  Peduncle  and  pedicels  each  5  mm.,  more  or  less,  in  length. 
Caly x-\ohes  3  mm.  long,  increasing  to  about  5  mm.  in  the  fruit, 
Avhich  is  5  mm.  long  and  3-5-4  mm.  in  diameter.  Coro/Zw-tube 
1'8  cm.  long,  the  limb  barely  7  mm.  across. 

43.  M.  sabiceoides,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  caulibus  junioribus  dense  su]i)hureo-pubeseentibus 
tarde  glabrescentibus.  Folia  elliptica  papyracea  breviter  acuto- 
acuminata  brevissime  petiolata,  supra  glabrescentia  subtas  nisi  in  venis 
puberula  glabra ;  venae  primariae  subtus  prominula?  pro  genere  latera- 
libus  crebrae   (utrinque  8-10)  ;  stipulce  inconsj^icua?  minimae  arcuatae 
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margine  pilosae.  Flores  inter  minores  in  umbellis  validiuscule  pedun- 
culatis  dispositi  paucifloris  foliis  brevioribus.  Calycis  lobi  conspicui 
ovato-oblongi  acuminati  acuti  accrescentes  latiusculi  subfoliacei  cum 
ovario  glabri.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis  tubo  gracili  pro  aflinitate 
longiusculo  insuper  vix  ampliato  extus  sparse  pubeia^lo,  lobi  oblongi 
parvi. 

Colombia.  Mariquita,  Quindio,  6500  ft,  Triana  1793  (  =  143)! 

Readily  distinguished  by  the  sulphur-^^ellow  pubescence  of  the 
stem,  the  close  venation  o£  the  leaves,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  in  small,  concise,  regular  umbels.  Leaves  3-4"5  cm.  x  1'5- 
2'5  cm.  Peduncle  about  7  mm.  long,  pedicels  4-5  mm.  Calyx- 
lobes  3x2  mm.,  more  or  less.  Corolla-t\x\}Q  1*2  cm.  long,  lobes 
8  mm. 

44.  M.  Moritziana,  sp.  nov.  M.  Lygistum  Swartz  var.  I  Morit- 
ziana  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  180  (1SS9). 

Frutex  volubilis  glaberrimus,  caule  Isevi  tereti.  Folia  inter 
majuscula  firrae  chartaeea  plana  elliptica  caudato-acuminata  acutissima 
basi  acuta,  petiolo  brevi ;  vencB  primarise  cum  rete  interveniente 
praesertim  infra  manifestse  laterales  distantes  nee  numerosi ;  stipulce 
truncatse  vaginam  formantes  ad  lineam  reductam  pi'ominulam.  Flores 
inter  minores  in  paniculis  dispositi  alaribus  laxis  folia  subaequantibus 
nisi  bi'evioribus  ;  hracteae  subulato-lineares.  Calycis  lobi  ut  ovarium 
oblongiusculum  glaberrimi  carnosuli  parvi  late  ovati  ad  suborbiculares 
apice  siepius  rotundati.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis  tubo  extus  gla- 
berrimo  subcjdindrico  longitudine  mediocro,  lobis  dorso  glaberrimis 
parvis  oblongis. 

Venezuela.  Faji :  _/.  Feb.  ;  "  cor.  cam.,"  ilfw?7^  976!  in  herb. 
Mus.  Brit. 

I  regard  this  as  the  passage-form  connecting  the  Lyyisium  group 
with  M.  mitis,  M.fimhriata,  and  their  allies.  The  present  species  is 
distinct  especially  in  the  small  rotund  calyx-lobes,  at  most  2-3  x 
1"7  mm.     Leaves  4-7  cm.  X  l'5-2'3  cm. ;  petiole  4-7  mm. 

45.  M.  UMBELLATA  Ituiz  &  Pavon,  Fl.  Peru  &  Chili,  i.  58.  t.  90. 
f.  a  (1798). 

I  was  inclined  at  first  to  identify  with  this  species  a  plant  collected 
by  Pearce,  in  agreement  with  Sprague's  MS.  in  the  KeAV  herbarium. 
But  comparison  with  the  description,  and  with  the  figure  quoted 
above,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  plant  is  distinct.  According  to  the 
authoris,  31.  vmhellaia  is  a  native  of  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mufia,  in  Peru,  fiowering  in  the  late  autumn.  It  has  ovate,  sub- 
cordate  leaves  :  the  bracts  form  a  distinct  involucre  to  the  umbellate 
infiorescence,  which,  according  to  the  figure,  has  a  decidedly  stout 
peduncle  and  primary  branches  ;  tlie  cY//y.r-lobes  are  lanceolate  ;  and 
the  corolla-tuhe  cylindrical,  not  widened  at  all  toward  the  apex. 
These  characters  distinguish  M.  umhellata  witbout  doubt  from 
Pearce's  plant,  which  1  proceed  to  describe  as  a  new  si^^'cies,  viz., 

40.  M.  dubia,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  sempervircns  oninino  nisi  intus  florilnis  glaber- 
rimus, caule  validiusculo  valde  complanato  nianifeste  striato.     Folia 
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pvo  genere  inter  majora  carnosvila  plaim  ampla  elliptica  basi  rotundata 
petiolata  apice  vix  acuminata  snepe  obtusa  ;  vencd  impressaj  primarise 
nee  oechisie  lateralibus  utrinque  4-0  iiec  tamen  rate  apparente  inter- 
veniente  ;  stipulce  basi  altiuscule  vaginantes  insuper  deltoideaj  acumi- 
nata} acuta}.  Flores  inter  minores  hypocrateriformes  in  unibellis 
paucifloris  pedunculatis  dispositi  axibus  gracilibus  alaribus,  pedicelUs 
elongatis  ebracteolatis  ;  hractecd  exigute.  Ovarium  globosum  glaber- 
rimum  baccoideum  Iseve  ecostulatum,  calycis  lobis  coronatum  amplis 
foliaceis  planis  ovato-orbiculai'ibus  sa^pius  vix  acuminatis  apice  tamen 
mucronato-acutis.  Corollce  ca^rulese  tubus  pinguis  extus  glaberrimus 
e  basi  os  versus  leviter  ampliatus,  lobi  patentes  late  ovato-triangulares 
intus  cum  ore  puberulo-barbati. 

Peru.  Puitac,  10,000-11,000  ft.  Fl.  April.  Pearce,  in  herb. 
Kew. 

Allied  to  the  preceding  species,  q.  v.  Leaves  6'5-8"5  cm.  x  3- 
4  cm.,  vvith^:'(°//o/^  8  mm.,  or  longer;  si^?'/;?^/<°-sheath  3  mm.  deep,  the 
upper  acuminate  part  2  mm.  long.  Peduncle  6-15  mm.  long ;  pedi- 
cels as  much  as  2  cm.  Ovary  7  mm.  long ;  calyx-Xohe^  6x4  mm. 
Corolla-iwhe  l"2-l-3  cm.,  5-6  mm.  wide  at  mouth;  lobes  4-5  mm.  x 
2 "5-8 "5  mm. 

47.  M.  MTTis  K.  Sebum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Yi.  vi.  185,  t.  104 
(1889)  {sensu  angusto — var.  u  typica^.  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the 
svnonymy  given  by  Schumann,  viz.,  Guaqnehina  mitis  Veil.  Flor. 
Flum.'  46,  t.  118  (iS25)  and  ?  suavis  Veil.  1.  c.  t.  117,  under  this 
species,  even  if  it  be  associated  with  the  next,  M.  Jimhriata  Cham.  & 
Schl. — after  i Schumann's  loose  way.  If  this  synonymy  be  correct, 
then  Vellozo's  tigures  must  be  poor  indeed  ! 

Brazil.  Kio  de  Janeiro  :  Vautliier  99  !  Miers  4109 !  Glaziou 
9476!  Schott  ex  parte  853!  St.  Estella,  i?/erfeZ  503!  near  Petro- 
polis,  2000-3000  ft.,  in  mountain-woods,  10-16  July,  Ball !  Oregon 
Mts. — woods,  Imbuhy,  3000  ft.,  April,  Gardner  455 !  Vargera, 
Miers  !     In  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

Very  distinct  in  the  tough  leathery  oblong  leaves,  often  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  the  globose  fruits,  crowned  by  conspicuous  rotund- 
ovate  calyx-ldhes..  Schumann  regards  this  and  the  following  as 
varieties  of  one  species. 

48.  M.  riMBRiATA  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linna^a  iv.  173  (1829). 
M.  mitis  K.  Schum.  loc.  cit.  sub  spec,  prcec.  var.  y.  Jimhriata 
K.  Schum.,  &  var.  I  rosea  K.  Sebum,  loc.  cit.  M.  'acutijlora  Bowie 
&  Cunn.  MS.  in  herb.  no.  178,  nee  Persoon. 

Brazil.  Eio  de  Janeiro :  Glaziou  6569  !  Biedel  621 !  Schott 
ex  parte  853  !  Bowie  Sf  Cunninyham  178  !  Fl.  rose-coloured,  Bu7i- 
htiry  423 !  Ilha  dos  Frades,  Bay  of  Eio,  Miers  3278  !  Corcovado, 
Gardner  !  Aquas  Novas,  Miers  !  Valley  of  Catumbe,  up  a  high 
mountain  west  of  the  aqueduct  of  Carioca  :  "  volubilis  8-ped.  Corolla 
alba  limbo  roseo  hirto."  Burchell  1847 !  Sao  Domingos  to  Isl. 
Boa  Viajem,  Burchell  2853!  Monte  da  Santa  Theresa,  Boicie  Sf 
Cunninyham  ! 

This  species  is  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding,  especially  in  the 
oblong  fruits  with  acute-acuminate  foliaceous  calyx-\ohe%. 
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49.  M.  Beteichiana  K.  Schuiu.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Ti.  vi, 
181  (1889). 

Brazil.  Eio  de  Janeiro  :  Glaziou  17060!  Organ  Mts.,  3000  ft. 
A  climber  in  a  virgin  wood,  Gardner  456 ! 

Notable  for  the  ample  lax  paniculate  inflorescence,  with  straight, 
delicate,  long  branches,  bringing  the  flowers  to  positions  more  or  less 
free  of  the  leaves  (see  M.  pariiculata,  supra  •^.  30).  The  cupvdar 
ovary  bears  four  short  subsetaceous  crt/y^-lobes,  the  flower  in  general 
recalling  that  of  the  allied  M.  pisifera  {supra  p.  27). 

50.  M.  TEJ^^uis,  nom.  nov.  Lygistum  tenue  Rusby,  in  Mem.' 
Torr.  Bot.  Club,  vi.  45  (1896).  Manet  tia  Rushy  ana  Sprague,  MS. 
in  herb.  Kew. 

Bolivia.  Bang  !  Sorata,  Bang  1725  !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 
The  British  Museum  specimen  is  in  fruit,  and  moi'eover  displays  the 
inflorescence  to  advantage.  This  is  very-many-flowered,  consisting 
of  pseudo-whorls  of  fruits  upon  a  moi'e  or  less  elongated  rachis.  The 
capsule  is  globose,  smaller  than  an  average  pea,  and  crowned  by  four 
long  subulate-setaceous  calyx-\o\i%%,  by  which  the  species  is  readily 
recognizable. 

51.  M.  MEEiDENSis  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart,  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  178 
(1889). 

Venezuela.  Caracas  :  Linden  331 !  Merida  :  road  to  S.  Jacinto  ; 
flowers  (November)  pale-rose.  Moritz  975  !  Colombia.  Ocana, 
4000  ft.,  flowers  (August)  white  or  lilac,  Schlim  86 !  Ocana  to 
Pamplona,  open  spaces  at  5500  feet;  a  twining  shrub  8  to  10  feet 
high,  with  stiff  leaves,  light-violet  flowers,  turning  white.  Kalbreyer 
694! 

The  first  two  of  the  foregoing  examples  are  Schumann's  types. 
He  describes  the  colour  of  the  flowers  as  "  pallide  rosacea  vel  auran- 
tiaca."  The  plants  collected  by  Schlim  and  by  Kalbreyer  (supra) 
would  appear  to  be  colour-forms — for  they  agree  with  the  type-plants 
in  every  other  detail. 

52.  M.  Bangii  Rusby,  in  Mem.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  iii.  iii.  43 
(1893). 

Bolivia.  Yungas,  Bang  537  ! 

Distinct  in  the  densely  pubescent  ovary  Kndihe  broad  caIyx-\ohes. 
A  jjlant  collected  Vjy  Bang— no.  1268  ! — from  Cochabamba  is  almost 
certainly  of  this  species,  or  very  closely  allied  to  it.  Rusliy,  loc.  cit. 
vi.  45  (1896),  suggests  that  this  plant  is  near  M.  umhellata — but  his 
reasons  for  this  suggestion  are  not  clear. 

53.  M.  CONGESTA  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  177 
(1889),  Guagnehina  congesta  Veil.  Flor,  Flum.  45,  t.  120  (1825). 
G.  axillaris  Veil.  loc.  cit.  t,  119.  M.  albiflora  Schott,  ex  DC. 
Prodr.  iv.  364  (1830),     M.  rosea  Pohl,  ex  DC.  loc.  cit.     M.  multi' 

flora  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linna?a,  ix.  243   (1834)  ;  Bentham  (Plantae 
Regnellianaj)  in  Linnaea,  xxiii.  445  (1850). 

Brazil.  Schott  852  !     Rio  de  Janeiro  :   Glazioti  10908  !     Minas 
Geraes  :  Caldas,  Regnell,  i.  365  !    Widgren  ! 
Journal  of  Botany,  Mah.,  1919.     [Supplement.]  f 
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Schumann  {loc.  cit.)  treats  this  and  the  two  followhig  species  as 
a  single  species  of  four  varieties  ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
distinct,  and  readily  separable  by  the  vegetative  characters  alone — 
especially  the  leaf-venation  and  the  indumentum  of  the  young  parts 
(see  next  species).  Bentham  {loc.  cit.  supra)  has  fallen  into  similar 
error,  associating  Regnell's  plant  with  Spruce's  no.  5740,  which  is 
M.  congestoides  {vide  infra).  The  true  M.  congesta  has  a  well- 
marked  reticulum  between  the  main  lateral  leaf- veins ;  and  the  youngest 
parts  of  the  stem  and  young  leaves  are  villous-pubescent,  but  not 
clothed  with  arachnoid  or  pulverulent  indumentum. 

54.  M.  congestoides,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  caulibus  gracilibus  Isevibus  sulcato-complanatis, 
novitatibus  pulverulentibus  subarachnoideis  mox  glabrescentibus. 
Folia  plana  membranacea  lanceolato-elliptica  utrinque  acuminata 
acutissima,  demum  glabra  ;  vence  primariai  laterales  tenuissima?  paucse 
(utrinque  4-5)  distantes ;  petiolo  gTacili  pro  rata  longiusculo ; 
stipulce  breviter  insuj^er  deltoideo-apiculatse  basi  vaginantes.  Flores 
hypocrateriformes  inter  minimos  plurimi  in  pedicellis  longiusculis 
glabrescentibus  in  axilli*  fasciculati  ebracteolatis.  Calyx  ad  basin  in 
laciniis  ovato-oblongis  rcHexis  acutis  glabratis  majusculis  divisus. 
Corollce  tubus  angustus  cylindricus  vix  elongatus  extus  sparse  pube- 
rulus,  lobi  rotundati  subreHexi  nee  barbati.  Capsula  parva  sub- 
globosa  glabrata  Isevis  nee  costulata. 

Brazil.  Eio  de  Janeiro :  Glaziou  10905 !  St.  Estrella,  Riedel 
622 !  Vargem,  Miers !  Corcovado,  Gardner  766 !  Miers !  Moun- 
tain Pass,  Jaraqua,  27  June,  Boioie  ^  Cioinini^ham  166!  169! 
Organ  Mts.,  Miers  3600  !  4108  !  Gardner  5740  !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  & 
Kew. 

Readily  identified  by  the  glabrate  leaves,  the  absence  of  any 
apparent  rete  between  the  primary  leaf-veins,  and  the  arachnoid- 
pulverulent  indumentum  upon  the  youngest  parts  of  the  stem  antl 
the  young  leaves.  Leaves  4-8  cm.  X  l"5-2'5  cm.,  with  petiole 
4-8  mm.  long.  Pedicels  as  much  as  1  cm.  long.  Calyx-\ohQ% 
2x  1"5  mm.      Corolla-in\>Q  6  mm.  long,  limb  3  mm.  in  diameter. 

55.  M.  verticillata,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  caule  pro  genere  validiusculo  in  novitate  dense 
flavo-subtomentoso  demum  pubescente  sulcato  stfiato.  Folia  inter 
majora  papyracea  jjlana  ovata  v.  lanceolata  apice  acuminata  acuta 
basi  acutiuscula,  petiolo  longiusculo  dense  hirtello,  sujDra  asperulo- 
hirta  subtus  velutino-tomentosa  ;  vencd  primarise  laterales  subtus 
manlfestae  utrinque  6-8  ;  stipulce  basi  breviter  necnon  late  vaginantes 
insuper  notabiliter  apiculatse.  Flores  minimi  ad  nodos  plurimi  globi- 
forme  fasciculati,  pedicellis  tenuibus  tardius  elongatis  dense  flavo- 
hirtellis.  Calycis  lobi  pro  rata  majusculi  lanceolati  plani  pilosissimi. 
Corolla  h3'^pocrateriformis  lobis  prsesertim  versus  apicem  pilosis. 
Capsula  anguste  oblanceolata  extus  pubescens,  lobis  cal^'cinis  persis- 
tentibus  conspicuis  coronata  nee  magna,  basi  in  pedicellum  leniter 
insensim  contracta. 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  Organ  Mts.,  Gardner  4:58  \  St.  Estrella, 
Hiedel  502  !     In  herb.  Kew. 
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Affinity  with  31.  conr/rsfa  appears  in  the  fascicles  of  numerous 
flowers  at  each  node  ;  the  present  species  is  distinct  in  the  velvety 
leaf-indumentum — a  rare  feature  in  this  genus.  Leaves  6-8  cm.  x 
2'o-3"3  cm.,  with  petiole  1  cm.  or  sometimes  longer.  Pedicels  8  mm. 
to  over  a  centimetre  long  ;  hracteoles  obsolete.  Calyx-ioheii  2-3  mm. 
Corolla  5-7  mm.  long.  Capsule  as  much  as  7  mm.  long  and  2"5  mm. 
wide  toward  the  top. 

56.  M.  coccocYPSELOiDES  Wcrnham,  in  Kew  Bull.  ii.  64  (1914). 
Colombia.  Sprague  244 !    Furdie !    Linden   982 !    Fusagasuya, 

Hnlton  460  !  Ocaiia  to  Pamplona,  open  space,  5500  ft.  Kalbreyer 
697  !  Ibaque,  Goudot !  Venezuela.  Faji,  Moritz  ex  parte  8396  ! 
In  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

A  twining  shrub,  with  soft  leaves  and  hairy  white  flowers. 

57.  M.  eacemosa  Ruiz  &  Pavon,  Fl.  Peru  &  Chili,  i.  58,  t.  89. 
f.  a  (1798).  M.  mutahilis  Persoon,  Synops.  i.  134  (1805).  Nucihea 
mutahilis  Poir.,  in  Lam.  Encycl.  Meth.  Supp.  iv.  oo  (1816). 

Peiiu.  In  woods,  Cuchero  &  Chinchao,  etc.,  Ruiz. 

I  cannot  find  any  plant  corresponding  with  the  description  and 
illustration  of  this  species  in  the  British  herbaria.  Schumann  cites  as 
an  example  a  plant  collected  by  Moritz,  in  Venezuela,  ex  parte  839! 
But  this  is  certainly  not  M.  racemosa  :  the  label  bears,  in  Moritz's 
manuscript,  the  name  that  I  propose  to  retain  for  this  species,  viz. — 

58.  M.  mollis  Moritz  MS.  in  herbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 
Suffrutex  repens  scandensque,  caule  prtesertim  ad  nodos  densiuseule 

pulverulento-puberulo,  in  novitate  densissime  induto.  Folia  inter 
minora  plana  membranacea  utrinque  pubescentia,  venis  lateralibus 
paucis,  lanceolata  ad  elliptica  acuta  acuminata,  petiolo  brevi  dense 
puberulo  ;  stipulce  brevissime  basi  vaginantes  insuper  breviter  necnon 
manifeste  acutissime  inter  petiolos  apiculatae.  Flores  in  ramulis 
brevibus  lateralibus  dispositi  foliosis.  Calycis  lobi  crassi  late  ovati 
acuminati  accrescentes  utrinque  pubescentes  conspicui  tandem  sub- 
foliacei,  ovario  densissime  molle  flavo-velutino-villoso.  Corolla  hypo- 
crateriformis  inter  minores  tubo  extus  desuper  glabrescente  insuper 
ampliato,  lobis  oblongis  patentlbus  utrinque  dorso  autem  densius 
apicem  versus  puberulis.  Capsula  late  elli2)soidea  flavo-2:)uberula 
majuscula. 

Venezuela.  "  Regions  of  Ericaeae,"  Buschel !  in  herb.  Kew. 
Merida,  Moritz  s.  n. !  ex  parte  839!  Tovar  ;  Fendler  587! 

Notable  for  the  conspicuous  Cff/ya--lobes,  b-^  mm.  x  3-4  mm.,  or 
even  larger,  and  the  dense  soft  indumentum,  especially  of  the  ovaries 
and  young  fruits.  Leaves  1-'^  cm.  xl "3-2  cm.  CoroZ/rt-tube  nearly 
1  cm.  in  length,  lobes  5  mm.     Capsule  I  cm.  long,  6  mm.  wide. 

K.  Schumann  (Flor.  Brasil.)  cites  several  other  plants  as  examples 
of  M.  racemosa  Rviiz  &  Pavon.  None  of  them  fit  either  the  original 
description  or  the  ])ublished  figure  of  this  species.  Together  with 
other  examples  quoted  below,  these  plants  may  be  arranged  us  deiscribed 
in  the  preceding  and  the  following  few  species. 
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59.  M.  Riedelii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  caule  mox  valiclo,  primo  moUiter  longe  puberulo 
tardius  glabrescente.  Folia  membranacea  ellipsoidea  basi  acuta  in 
petiolum  nonnunquam  subelongatum  angustatum  angustata  sparse 
ptiberulum  ad  maxima  pro  genere  attingentia  acuminata  acuta 
glabi-escentia ;  vence  primai'iae  laterales  utrinque  ad  8-9.  Flores 
inter  minores  gracilibus  in  ramulis  puberulis  cymose  dispositi  elongatis, 
hracteis  foliaceis  ssepius  parvis  subrotundis.  Calycis  lobi  ampli 
dense  hirtelli  ovati  vix  acuminati  mucronulati  subfoliacei.  CoroUce 
hypocrateriformis  tubus  brevis  extns  sparse  puberulus  supra  sub  lobos 
oblongos  ampliatus  obtusos  dorso  prjesertim  apicem  versus  barbatos. 
Gapsula  pisiformis  sparse  puberula. 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Glaziou  13966!  13967!  Riedel  620! 
In  herb.  Kew. 

Allied  to  M.  mollis,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  tlie 
much  larger  leaves,  7-12  cm.  x  3-6'5  cm.,  with  petioles  1-2  cm. 
long.  jBrrtCi^-leaves  6-16  mm.  long.  Pedicels  up  to  1  cm.  long. 
Calyx-Xohe?,  3x2  mm.,  larger  in  fruit.  Gorolla-t\\\>Q  9  mm.,  lobes 
5  mm.  long.      Capsule  6  mm.  in  diameter. 

60.  M.  ACUTIFOLIA  Ruiz  &  Pavon,  Flor.  Peru  &  Chili,  i.  58,  t.  89. 
f.  l  (1798).     M.  acutiflora  Persoon,  Syn.  i.  134  (1805). 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  species,  which  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  see,  are  the  glabrousness  of  all  the  vegetative  parts, 
and  the  villous  covering  of  the  purple  corolla  which,  according  to 
Schumann  (Flor.  Bras.),  is  a  centimetre  in  length.  The  type  was 
gathered  in  the  woods  of  Panatahua,  between  Acomayo  and  Pati, 
Peru. 

61.  M.  Glaziovii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  caule  valido  quadrangular!  in  novitate  densissime 
tardius  sparsius  pilis  sericeo-velutinis  deflexis  induto.  Folia  mem- 
branacea pro  genere  inter  maxima,  ovata  v.  elliptica  acuminata  acuta, 
basi  nonnunquam  rotundata,  petiolo  ssepe  longiusculo  valido  dense 
tomentoso,  supra  asperulo-pubescentia  subtus  dense  velutino-tomen- 
tosa,  venis  lateralibus  utrinque  primariis  6-8.  Flores  parvi  pauci 
(ca.  2-4)  in  axillis  cymose  dispositi.  Calycis  lobi  oblongiacuti  dense 
pilosi.  CoroUce  hypocrateriformis  tubus  brevis  extus  pubescens,  lobi 
suberecti  ovati  obtusi  apice  praesertim  barbati. '  Ovaritim  dense 
tomentosum. 

Brazil.    Olaziott  10907  !     In  herb.  Kew. 

Of  all  the  species  concerned  this,  I  consider,  approximates  the 
most  nearly  to  M.  racemosa.  It  is  unique  in  the  stronglj"  deflexed 
velvety  hairs  that  cover  the  young  stems,  the  large  leaves,  velvety 
beneath,  and  the  stout  petioles,  as  long  as  1'6  cm.  or  more.  Leaves 
7-9  cm.  X  3-4*5  cm.  Pedicels  about  7  mm.  or  longer.  Caly x-Xohes 
6  mm.  long.     Corolla  nearly  1  cm.  long. 

62.  M.  Pearcei,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  sempervirens  scandens  caule  jxmiore  filiformi  dense  pub- 
escente  tardius  quadrangulari  cortice  flavo-brunneo  dilute  induto. 
Folia  inter    majora    elliptica    basi   acuta,    breviter   petiolata,    apice 
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acuminata  acutissima,  supra  scabridula  glabrescentia  subtus  hispidula 
pilosa,  petlolo  densissime  tomentello.  Flores  pi'o  rata  majuseula  in 
cymis  plus  minus  umbellatis  multifloris  dispositi  dense  pilosis  foliis 
brevioribus,  pedicellis  nonnunquam  elongatis  gracilibus  dense  hispi- 
dulo-pubescentibus.  Calyx  ultra  medium  nee  tamen  ad  basin  laciniis 
in  8  lanceolatis  acutis  ciliatis  v.  fere  glabris  divisus,  basi  disco 
adhserens.  Ovarium  dense  flavo-tomentosum.  CorollcB  hypocrateri- 
formis  tubus  cylindricus  extus  sparse  puberulus  intus  in  ore  infra 
necnon  stamina  flavo-pubescens,  lobi  late  ovati  apice  barbellati  cilio- 
latique,  aliter  glabrati.      Capsula  globosa  pubescens  apice  subtruncata. 

Colombia.  Near  Moro,  common  along  road-sides,  4000-5000  ft., 
Pearce !  Road  to  Cueva  Grande,  7000  ft.,  Pearce  288 !  in  herb. 
Kew! 

Flowers  red.  Related  to  M.  h/sjyida,  but  distinct  in  the  many- 
flowered  inflorescence,  the  globose  caj^sule,  narrower  corolla-limb,  etc. 
Leaves  6-10  cm.  x  2'o-4  cm.  ;  petiole  to  8  mm.  Pedicel  to  1"5  cm. 
or  longer.  Caly x-loha^  5  mm.  or  longer.  Carol la-tuhe  15  cm.  long, 
lobes  6x4  mm.     Anthers  4  mm.  long. 

63.  M.  HispiDA  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24,  t.  228 
(1845). 

Peru.  Cuchero:  Yurimagua,  Maynas.  -F/.  Feb.,  March.  Poeppig, 
I  have  not  seen  a  specimen.  In  the  description  the  corolla  is 
described  as  red  {punicea). 

64.  M.  MI^^ATA  Ch.  Lem.  Fl.  des  Serres,  iv.  t.  317  (1848). 
Schumann  has  hazarded  two  distinct  guesses  at  the  identity  of 

this,  querying  the  synonymy  as  M.  cordifolia  and  also  as  M.  coccinea. 
To  neither  of  these  does  M.  miniata  bear  much  resemblance,  as  a 
glance  at  the  excellent  figure,  just  quoted,  will  show.  This  species  is  of 
particular  interest,  as  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  under  cultivation, 
in  the  celebrated  Van  Houtten  Garden.  Thither  it  had  been  sent  from 
England,  in  1845  ;  its  native  coimtry  is  unknown.  Lemaire  rightly 
described  it  as  a  new  species  allied  to  M.  liispida ;  it  is  evidently  a 
very  attractive  plant,  with  rather  large  scarlet  flowers,  turning  to 
rose.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  dropped  entirely  out  of  notice  ;  there  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  standard  dictionaries  of  horticulture,  such  as 
those  of  Nicholson,  Baile}^  etc.  (see  also  Sprague,  in  Gard.  Chron. 
1904,  ii.  384). 

65.  M.  dominicensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  nisi  inflorescentiis  fere  glaber,  oaule  hievi  nunc 
subtereti  striato  nunc  subquadrangulari  angulis  minute  hirtellis.  Folia 
firme  chartacea  majuscvda  ovata  acuminatissima  acuta,  basi  saq^e 
subrotundata  petiolata,  vcnis  primariis  subtus  cons])icuis  ])aucis  rete 
interveniente  nee  apparente  ;  sripulce  parva^  deltoide:e  acut;t'.  Flores 
in  umbellis  alaribus  pedunculatis  sjt'pe  multiHoris  dispositi,  pedicellis 
Siepe  elongatis  qua  ovaria  plus  minus  dense  hirtellis.  Cali/cis  lobi 
4  longiusculi  angusti  lineares.  Corollee  hypocrateiiformis  tubus 
validiusculus  breviusculus  extus  minute  puberuhis  intus  in  ore  dense 
barbatus,  lobi  oblongo-laneeolati  extus  glabri  niargine  necnon  intus 
fimbriati.     Capsula  depressa  subglobosa  glabrcscens  mediocra. 
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West  Indies.  Dominica:  Ponfhi.eit\  Rnmnfjel  Imray  216! 
Lake  Roseau  Mts..  Egr/ers  53  !  St.  Vincent :  common  locally,  Mt. 
St.  Andrews,  1500-2500  ft.,  R.  H.  Sf  G.  W.  Smith  730 ! 

A  climber,  on  trees,  etc.,  up  to  30  feet  high,  with  white  flowers. 
Allied  to  M.  cocciiiea,  it  is  distinct  in  the  short  stout  corolla,  the 
more  individualized  inflorescence,  and  the  small  depi-essed  fruit. 
Leaves  5-9  cm.  x  3-4  cm.  ;  petiole  barely  reaching  1  cm.  Peduncle 
1-1*5  cm.,  pedicels  to  1  cm.  or  longer.  Galyx-Xohas  5-7  mm. 
Corolla-iuhQ  8  mm.,  lobes  6'5  mm.  Capsule  (3  mm.  long,  rather 
more  in  width. 

66.  M.  tarapotensis,  sp.  nov. 

Trutex  volubilis  caule  demum  subtereto  striato  minute  pubescente. 
Folia  pro  genere  inter  maxima  tenuiter  pap3a'acea  elliptico-ovata 
apice  acuminatissima  acuta,  basi  nisi  subito  anguste  in  petiolum  sub- 
elongatum  glabrum  acuminatim  desinentia  rotundata ;  stipules  trun- 
catae  conspicue  gland uloso-dentieulatic.  Flores  in  axillis  siepe  nume- 
rosi  subcongesti,  pedunculis  vix  manifestis,  pedicellis  glabratis  lon- 
giusculis.  Calyx  fere  ad  basin  brevissime  tubularem  laciniis  in 
8  linearibus  subelongatis  divisus  glabris.  Corollce  hypocrateriforniis 
tubus  longiusculus  gracilis  extus  insuj^er  puberulus.  Capsula  pyi'i- 
formis  in  no  vita  te  minute  pubescens. 

Peru.  Tarapoto,  Spruce  4076  !  4426  ! 

This  ally  of  M.  coccinea  is  distinct  in  the  peculiar  stipules,  with 
their  marginal  row  of  bright  yellow  glands,  the  long  slender  leaf- 
stalks, etc.  Leaves  6-9  cm.  x  3-4  cm.,  the  petiole  2  cm.  or  longer. 
Pedicels  1'2  cm.  or  longer.  Gorolla-tixhe  l'2-l-3  cm.  Calyx- 
lobes  5-6  mm.,  slightly  accrescent.  Fruit  1  cm.  long,  6  mm. 
wide. 

67.  M.  pectinata  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  836 
(1905). 

Colombia.  Santa  Marta,  Las  Nubes,  4500  ft.,  H.  H.  Smith 
1665 ! 

68.  M.  PLEIODON  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  185 
(1889). 

I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  this  species,  to  which  Schumann 
has  assigned  a  plant  collected  in 

Colombia  :  Mariquita,  by  Karsten. 

Its  more  notable  characters  are  the  puberulous  indumentum,  and 
the  long  corolla,  with  ciliate  throat  and  limb. 

69.  M.  GLANDULOSA  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24  (1845). 
Peru.  "  Herba  volubilis  aquosa.     Flores  carnei."     Yurimaguas, 

on  R.  Huallaga,  Spruce  3874 ! 

70.  M.  costaricensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  caule  minute  pubescente  in  novitate  densius. 
Folia  inter  minuscula  tandem  glabra  ovata  v.  lanceolata  acuminata 
basi  acuta,  petiole  brevissimo  dense  hirtello  ;  venoe  primarise  subtus 
prominulse  vete  interveniente  occluso.  Flores  pauci  in  pedunculis 
pedicellisque  tardius   elongatis  pubescentibus  cymam  axillarem   for- 
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mantes.  Calyx  basi  tubularis,  lobis  8  insuper  divisus  glabrescentibus 
subelongatis.  Corolla  hj^pocraterifoniiis  extus  dense  puberula,  lobis 
ovato-oblongis  glabratis.  Capsula  niajuscula  oblongo-ellipsoidea 
tandem  glabra. 

Costa  Kica.  3500  ft.,  Endres  2\  Tucurrique,  Las  Vueltas, 
2000-24.00  ft.,  Tonduz  12873  ! 

A  climber  with  red  flowers,  distinguished  from  M.  coccinea 
especially  in  the  short  puberulous  corolla.  Leaves  3-6  cm.  x  1'3- 
2  cm.  IPedicels  from  1  cm.,  more  or  less,  in  the  flower,  to  2  cm.  or 
more  in  fruit.  Calyx-lohe?,  3-5  mm.  in  flower,  somewhat  accrescent. 
Co)'olla-t\xhe  to  1'2  cm. ;  lobes  5  mm.  long.  Capsule  1'2  cm.  long, 
8-9  mm.  wide. 

71.  M.  Spraguei,  sp.  no  v.  31.  coccinea  Wernham,  in  Kew  Bull. 
64,  1914,  non  Willd. 

Frutex  volubilis  glaberrimus,  caule  subterete  in  novitate  sub- 
quadrangulare.  Folia  majuscula  jjapyracea  elliptica  apice  acuminata 
acutissima  basi  acuta,  petiole  brevi  gracili ;  venae  primarise  subtus 
prominulte  laterales  utrinque  manifestie  7-8.  Flares  singuli  in 
axillis  oriundi  inter  minores  longe  pedicellati.  Calyx  basi  breviter 
tubulosus  disco  lobulato  adnatus,  lobis  4  elongatis  graminoideo- 
linearibus  rectiusculis  tarde  in  fructu  maturo  (in  sice.)  crispatis 
glaberrimis,  denticulis  nee  interspersis  tubi  margine  integro.  Corolla 
extus  ipsa  in  novitate  qua  cah'x  necnon  ovarium  glabra,  intus  sub- 
sequaliter  pilosa  nisi  ore  dense  pilis  articulatis  Iwalinis  barbata, 
alabastro  notabile  apiculata.  Antherts  lineari-oblongse  elongatse. 
Capsula  glaberrima  subglobosa. 

Colombia.  San  Martin  district,  Villa vicencio,  Sprague !  In  herbb. 
Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

I  regarded  this  originally  {loc.  cit.)  as  a  "form"  of  31.  coccinea;  but 
subsequent  examination  has  led  me  to  distinguish  it  as  the  type  of  a  new 
species.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  other  so-called  "  4-sepalled  forms  " 
of  3£.  coccinea  have  proved,  like  31.  dominicensis  for  instance,  to  be 
imdoubted  new  species.  Again,  Villavicencio,  where  Mr.  Sprague 
found  this  2:)lant,  lies  just  to  the  east  of  the  triple  barrier  of  the 
Cordilleras,  where  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  species  which 
has  its  main  distribution  to  the  west  of  this  barrier.  The  floral 
material  is,  inifoi'tunately,  imperfect ;  but  critical  specific  characters 
are  afforded  by  the  complete  glabrousness  of  the  flowers — even  the 
immature  ones,  by  the  hairy  covering  of  the  interior  of  the  corolla, 
by  the  calyx,  the  long  anthers,  and  also  \>y  the  leaf-venation. 

Leaves  about  7  cm.  x  3"5  cm.,  the  petiole  not  exceeding  7  mm.  or 
so.  Calyx-lohes  8  mm.  or  longer.  Anthef'smtheY  more  than  5  mm. 
in  length. 

72.  M.  coccixEA  Willd.,  in  Linn.  Spec.  Plant,  ed.  iv.  i.  62-1 
(1797).  Nacibea  coccinea  Aubl.  PI.  Guian.  i.  96,  t.  37.  f.  1  (1775). 
31.  havanensis  &  M.  vnijiora  II.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &.  Sp.  iii.  387 
(1820).  31.  ciispidata  Bert,  ex  Spreng.  Syst.  i.  415  (1825). 
J^.  jmnamensis  Duch.  &  Walp.,  in  Linnsea,  xxiii.  753  (1850). 

Central  America.  Me.vico.  Tapijuluya,  Ta  Casco,  Rovirosa 
337  !     K.  Puyapatengo,  Teapa,  Linden  942  !     Zacuapan,  Vera  Cruz, 
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Purpits  6359 !  Guatemala.  Chajnax,  Alta  Verapaz,  2000  ft.,  J.  I). 
^niith  1368!  Fraijanes,  Amatitlan,  3900  ft.,  J.  D.  Smith  6149! 
Cubilquitz,  Alta  A^erapaz,  1400  ft.,  J.  B  Smith  8224  !  Mazatenango, 
Bernoulli  45  !  Honduras.  San  Pedro  Sula,  Santa  Barbara,  1000  ft., 
J.  D.  Smith  5258  !  American  Settlement,  Cnmplell  79 !  NiCA- 
KAGUA.  Chontales :  Seemann  115  !  Tate  196  (141)  !  Costa  Kica. 
Mt.  Agnacate,  Oersted  22  !  Guapiles,  850  ft.,  J.  B.  Smith  4837 ! 
Tuis,  2112  ft.,  Tonduz  11473!  Panama.  Chagres,  Fendler  238! 
Empire  Station,  Hayes  301 !     Near  Panama  city,  Seemann  348  ! 

West  Indies.  Cuba.  Eastern,  7Fr/y A ;5  267  !  Jamaica.  I  have 
not  seen  a  specimen  from  this  Island,  but  it  is  midoubtedly  native, 
if  not  common,  there.     St.  Vincent's.    Guilding  ! 

South  America.  Trfnidad.  LocMiart !  Crueger !  Fendler 
417!     Guiana.  Auhletl  Martin\ 

As  may  be  expected  from  the  circumstance  of  its  relatively  wide 
distribution,  this  species  displays  a  considerable  amount  of  variation, 
especiall}^  in  the  indumentum  and  in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Like 
M.  alba,  this  species  was  discovered  originally  by  Aublet  iii  Guiana 
(supra,  p.  1)  ;  but,  unlike  that  species,  M.  coccinea  has  since  been 
found  in  nearly  every  case  outside  Guiana,  its  main  area  of  distri- 
bution being  Central  America. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  this  species  should  have  been 
found  first  in  Guiana  before  the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  escaped 
entirely  the  notice  of  the  earlier  collectors  in  Central  America.  This, 
however,  is  probabW  not  actually  the  case,  as  will  appear  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  species  which  stands  as  the  t^'pe  of  the  genus, 
namely,  M.  reclinata  Mutis,  in  Linn.  Mantiss.  553  (1771). 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  this  species  strictly  to  its  type- 
origin.  Mutis  gives  the  critical  generic  characters,  in  his  original 
description  of  Manettia,  thus: 

Calyx  8-phyll,  linear,  concave,  hirsute,  persistent.  Corolla  hypo- 
crateriform,  tvibe  cylindrical,  exceeding  the  calyx ;  limb  4-partite, 
the  lobes  shorter  than  the  tube,  ovate  obtuse  bearded  within.  Capsule 
turbinate,  compressed,  sulcate,  unilocular.     Seeds  few,  flat,  winged. 

I  have  dealt  separately  with  this  description  in  its  relation  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  genus  as  constituted  at  present  (supra,  p.  1). 

The  specific  characters  of  M.  reclinata  (l.  c.  558)  are  given  thus  : 
Annual,  stem  herbaceous,  weak,  branched.  Leaves  ovate  acute, 
sul)ciliate,  \h  inches,  pubescent  beneath  ;  petiole  very  short,  hirsute; 
stipules  semicircular,  very  short.  Peduncle  axillary  solitary,  many- 
flowered. 

This  description  is  strongly  suggestive  of  M.  coccinea  Willd.  ; 
and  I  have  adopted  the  view  that  M.  reclinata  is  a  form  of  that 
species.  This  view  derives  some  support  from  the  distribution  of 
M.  coccinea,  Avhich,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  fairly  common  plant 
throughout  Central  America.  Moreover,  only  three  species  have  ever 
been  recorded  from  Mexico,  apart  from  M.  reclinata ;  one  is  M.  coc- 
cinea ;  the  others,  the  quite  distinct  M.  jlexilis  and  the  large- 
flowered  JSL.  zimapanica.  Again,  beside  these  three,  only  two 
species  further  have  ever  been  assigned  to  the  whole  of  Central 
America ;  and  both  of  these  are  endemic  in  Costa  Rica.  M.  coccinea 
is  represented  in  all  the  princijoal  states  of  Central  America. 
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73.  M.  sanctse-mai'tae,  »p.  iku-. 

Herba  gracilis  volubilis  oinniiio  dense  necnon  minute  jmbescens. 
Folia  stepius  parvula  plana  papyracea,  utrinque  acuminata  apice  acu- 
tissima  petiolo  brevissimo  ;  stipulce  obsolet*.  Flores  inter  minores 
singuli  in  axillis  oriundi,  pedicellis  siepe  elongatis.  Ovarium  parvum 
cupulare  ;  calyx\yd.%\  brevissime  tubularis,  lobis  8  tenuissimis  setaceis. 
Corolla  hypocrateriionnis,  extus  glaber,  tubo  pinguiusculo  insuper 
ampliato.  lobis  suborbicularibus,  apice  subacutis.  Cafsida  parvula 
globosa. 

Colombia.  Santa  Marta,  1000  ft.,  H.  H.  Smith  391  !  St.  Sebas- 
tian, Nevada  de  St.  Marta.  July.  Hb.  Hookerl  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit. 
&  Kew. 

A  much  more  delicate  plant  than  the  allied  M.  coccinea,  with  its 
small  lanceolate  leaves,  2-5-5  cm.  X  1-1 '7  cm.,  on  j^etioles  rarely 
longer  than  2  or  3  mm.  The  rather  showy  corolla,  with  tube 
1*2  cm.  long,  and  wide  round  lobes  5  mm.  in  diameter,  is  a  critical 
feature.  Vediceh  1-2  cm.,  or  longer.  Flowering  ovary  2'7  mm. 
deep  ;   calyx-\o\)&%,  to  3  mm.     Capsule  about  6  mm.  in  diameter. 

7-1.  M.  orbifera,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  glaber  caiile  filiformi.  Folia  majuscula  tenuiter 
membranacea  ovata  acuminata  acutissima  basi  nonnunquam  inaqualia 
petiolata  ;  stipulce  ad  vaginam  brevissimam  reductte  arcuatim  trun- 
catam,  in  novitate  nonnunquam  glanduloso-fimbriatam.  Flores 
majusculi  singuli  in  axillis  dispositi  siepius  longe  pedicellati.  Calyx 
longe  infra  medium  in  laciniis  5-8  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
acutissimis  elongatis  glaberrimis  divisus.  Corollce  hypocraterifoi'mis 
tubus  latus  extus  glaber  intus  in  ore  dense  pilis  barbatus  erectis,  lobi 
ampli  orbiculares  vix  acuminati  subacuti,  tubi  dimidium  excedentes. 

Guatemala.  Ketalhuleu,  Bernoulli  ^  Carlo  1649!  In  herb. 
Kevv. 

Distinct  in  the  large  orbiculai-  corolla-lobes,  giving  the  upjter  part 
of  the  bud  a  bulbous  appearance.  Leaves  4-7  cm.  x  2-3  cm.,  with 
petiole  upwards  of  1  cm.  Pedicels  to  about  2  cm.  CV//y.r-lobcs 
6  mm.  or  longer.  Corolla-iviiM  I'o  cm.  nearly,  the  average  width 
4  mm. :  lobes  8  mm.  long  and  wide. 

This  species,  as  the  tubular  base  of  the  calyx  indicates,  is  allied  to 
M.  coccinea,  which  it  seems  to  connect  with  M.  hispiJa.  The  llowcr 
suggests  also  certain  species — M.  iiijlata,  for  instance — of  the  second 
main  group  (§  Heterochlora). 

75.  M.  divaricata,  s]).  nov. 

Frutex  glaberrnnus  caule  complanato  sulcato.  Folia  mediocra 
papyracea  ovato-elliptica  apice  acuminata  acuta,  basi  acuta  petiolo 
longiusculo  gracillimo ;  stipulce  \\w\  dociduie  brevissime  vaginantes. 
Flores  in  cymulis  ramulis  perpendicularibus  disj)ositi  notabile  divari- 
catis  alaribus,  pedunculo  validiuseulo  pedicellis  suba-quante  longius- 
culis  ;  pedicellus  leniter  glaberrimuiu  in  ovarium  angustatus  co.stu- 
latum,  hructeis  bracteolisque  setacete  exigua;.  Calyx  basi  tubularis 
disco  adnatus,  lobis  4  parvis  carneis  crassis  ovatis  acuminatis  acutis 
.ToujfXAL  01'  BoTANV.  Mah.,  1919.     [Supplement.]  q 
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distantihus,  tubi  margine  denticulis  pluriinis  interjectis  minutis. 
Capsula  subglobosa  basi  vix  turbinata  glabernma. 

Bolivia.  Cochabamba,  Bang  12G9 !  In  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  & 
Kew. 

In  the  absence  of  a  corolla  the  precise  systematic  position  of  this 
species  must  remain  doubtful.  The  structure  of  the  calyx  and  disc 
proclaim  its  affinity  with  M.  cocciiien  ;  and  the  species  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Howers  in  the  inflorescence, 
and  in  the  small  fleshy  calyxdobes.  The  habitat  is  very  isolated ; 
the  only  other  native  Bolivian  species  are  all  of  wideh^  different 
affinitv,  the  nearest  station  for  M.  coccinea  being  Panama.  Leaves 
about  6  cm.  x23  cm.,  with  petiole  up  to  I'O  cm.  Peduncle  to 
1-3  cm.,  pedicels  about  1  cm.  long.  CalyxAohe?,  barely  3  mm.  long. 
Capsule  abovit  1  cm.  long  and  wide. 

76.  M.  capitata,  sp.  nov. 

Herba  volubilis  glaberrima  delicatula  roseo-brunnea  in  siccitate 
plus  minus  nigricans,  caule  lievissimo.  ^  olia  tenue  papyracea  parva 
late  ovata  acuminata  apice  subacuta  basi  truncato-rotundata,  petiolo 
pro  rata  validiusculo  longiusculo  ;  stipulce  vaginam  formantes  bre- 
vissimam  fere  obsoletam  margine  ciliatam  arista  setacea  interpetio- 
lari  onustam.  Flores  in  capitulis  terminalibus  v.  subtei'minalibus 
longe  pedunculatis  multifloris  exinvolucratis  sessiles  congesti.  Cali/x 
ad  basin  in  laciniis  4  lanceolatis  angustis  acutis  divisus.  Corolla 
anguste  infundibularis  nee  parva  glaberrima,  tubo  pinguiusculo,  lobis  4 
late  lanceolatis  erectis  aeuminatis  acutis.  Discus  pulvinaris  necnon 
■cavus.      Stic/mata  2  linearia  subelongata  minute  papilloso-pubescentia. 

Brazil.'  San  Paulo :  Rio  Itariri,  Weir  290  * !  Herb.  Mus.  Brit, 
•ex  herb.  Miers. 

Leaves  2-2-5  cm.  x  1"3-I'8  cm.,  Avith  petiole  6-8  mm. ;  arista  of 
■stipule  3  mm.  long.  Floral  liead,  excluding  corollas,  about  8  mm.  in 
diameter.  Peduncle  to  5  cm.  or  longer.  Calyx-\ohes  about  4  mm. 
long.     Corolla-ivihe  6  mm.  long,  lobes  4  mm.  x  3  mm. 

Although  both  fruit  and  seeds  are  wanting,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  true  Maneftia,  in  agreement  with  Miers's  notes  and  draw- 
ings upon  the  specimen.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  species  of 
Manettia,  save  the  next  to  be  described,  in  the  strictly  capitate 
inflorescence  of  sessile  flowers. 

77.  M.  Miersiana,  sp.  nov. 

Herba  nisi  folia  hie  inde  margine  obscure  ciliolata  glaberrima 
caule  hevissimo  striato.  Folia  firme  chartacea  lanceolata  parum 
acuminata  apice  obtusa  v.  rotundata,  brevissime  petiolata  ;  stipulcd 
obsolete  vaginantes  subulato-aristatte.  Flores  in  capitulis  subter- 
minalibus  pedunculatis  congesti  sessiles  multifloris,  hractfis  majusculis 
subinvolucrantibus  3-4-digitatim  partitis  interspersis  segmentis 
linearidaneeolatis.  Calyx  ad  basin  4  in  laciniis  linearidanceolatis 
loufiusculis  divisus.  Corolla  anguste  infundibularis  parva  extus 
glaberrima  intus  basin  versus  staminum  insertionis  in  vicinitate  dense 
puberula,  tubo  latiusculo,  lobis  4  late  lanceolatis  erectis.  Discus 
pulvinaris.      Stigmata  2  filiformia  subelongata. 
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Brazil.  San  Paulo  :  Rio  Itariri,  We/?'  290 !  In  herb.  Mus. 
Brit.,  ex  herb.  Miers. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  readily  distinguished  by  the 
«hape  and  texture  of  the  very  shortly-stalked  leaves.  These  are 
2"o-3  cm.  X  l-l'o  cm.,  and  the  primary  lateral  veins,  in  number  6 
pairs,  are  manifest  upon  the  lower  surface.  Peduncle  2  em.  or 
longer.  Calyx-\ohQ?,  9  mm.  long,  less  than  1  mm.  wide.  Corolla 
{j^oung,  scarcely  opened)-tube  barel}^  1  cm.,  lobes  3-4  mm.  long. 


Species  dubt.?;  v.  plus  mixus  igxot.e. 

78.  M.  MARGiXATA  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Ti.  vi.  178 
■(1889). 

The  description  is  too  imperfect  for  systematic  purposes.  The 
leathery  leaves  are  said  to  be  marginate,  non-reticulate  ;  the  hypo- 
crateriform  corolla  is  but  5  mm.  in  length,  and  lobed  to  one-quarter 
of  its  length.     The  habitat  is  given  as  the  lliver  Orinoco. 

79.  M.  lutescens  K.  Schum.,  loc.  cif.  186.  Guar/nehina 
lutescens  Veil.  Flor.  Flum.  45,  t.  116.  f.  1  (182.3). 

The  most  important  character,  according  to  A^ellozo's  deseri])tion, 
confirmed  b}^  his  figure,  is  the  swollen  base  of  the  coro//«-tube. 
Comparison  with  the  other  figures  leads  me  to  conclude  that  this, 
like  M.  luteo-ruhra  (q.  v.),  is  meant  for  one  of  the  Heterochlora- 
group.  Thus  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  species  before  us  is  M.  inflata 
Sprague  ;  the  locality,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  is  not  opposed  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

80.  M.  Utopia,  sp.  nov. 

Fruticulus  scandens  nisi  inflorescentia  hirtella  glaberrimus,  caule 
valde  complanato-sulcato.  Folia  coriacea  utrinqvie  glaberrima  mar- 
gine  revoluta  rugosula  in  siccitate  subtus  valde  discoloria  dilute  flava, 
supra  viridia,  elliptica  breviter  subcaudato-acuminata  basi  rotundata 
V.  obtusa,  petiolo  gracili  nee  longo.  Flares  in  umbellis  cymosis 
alaribus  dispositi  foliis  brevioribus  pedicellati,  pedunculo  valde  com- 
planato,  hracteis  exiguis.  Calycis  lobi  4  carnei  deltoidei  acuti. 
Capsula  parva  glaberrima. 

Colombia.    Triana  s.  n.  I      In  lierb.  Mus.  Brit. 

ICasily  distinguished  l)y  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  leaves, 
which  measure  about  5  cm.  x2'5  cm.,  with  petiole  up  to  1  cm. ;  and 
by  the  compact  injlorescence,  isolated  from  the  leaves,  with  definite 
'peduncle,  as  much  as  2  cm.  long.  'I'lic  pedicels  are  5  mm.  or  longer. 
Crt///.r-lol)es  I'o  mm.  long.      Capsule  about  5  mm.  x3  mm. 

This  is  ])robably  allied  to  M.  microcarpa  K.  Schum.,  and  possibly 
also  to  M.  marijinala  K.  Schum. 

81.  M.  (?)  JJIFFL-SA  Britton,  in  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  xviii.  107 
(1891). 

B(H>TViA.   (}uanai,  2000  ft.,  BushnlWi. 

I  have  not  seen  an  examj)le  of  this  species.  It  is  described  as 
resembling   JSL.  paniculaia   in   habit,   having  small   leaves  obtuse  or 
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cordate  at  the  base;  the  flowers-  are  disposed  in  a  cyuiose  panicle, 
witli  slender  i^e^/^/^c/*"  and  pedicels  bearing  minute  bracteoles.  The 
corolla  is  only  6  mm.  long-,  tul:)ular,  and  constricted  at  the  base. 

It  should  perhaps  be  [)ointed  out  that  the  foregoing  study,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  solel}'  upon  the  plants  preserved  in  the  two  principal 
British  herbaria,  cannot  aspire  to  completeness. 


acutiflora    32 

acutiflora   36 

acutif olia  36 

falba     29 

alhiflora 33 

*aiigusti folia    22 

asperula     19 

attenuata  20 

Bangii    33 

barbata  29 

Beyrichiana   33 

bicolor     23 

bicolor     23 

*boliviana    20 

*Burcliellii  18 

calycosa 23 

canescens  25 

*capitata 42 

chrysoderma 20 

ciliata     22 

coccinea 39 

coccinen 39 

coccocypseloides   ...   35 

confertijiora    21 

congesta 33 

*congesboides  34 

cord'ifoJia     19 

cordif olia    19 

*corticifer    25 

*costaricensis 38 

cuspidata   39 

diffusa    43 

*divaricata  41 

domingensis  18 

*dominicensis 37 

*dubia 31 

evenia     25 


Index  or  Species. 

Page 

■  fimbriata    32 

flexilis     29 

glabra     19 

glandulosa 38 

*Glaziovii     36 

gracilis   18 

grandijiom     19 

Guilleminiana    27 

havanensis     39 

hispida   37 

*Holtonii 23 

ignita 19 

inflata     23 

leianthifolia  19 

Lindeiiii 28 

*Lobbii    26 

luteo-rubra     23 

lutescens    43 

lygistoides 26 

Lygistuni    28 

marginata  43 

meridensis 33 

Tnicans 19 

microcarpa     30 

*Miersiana  42 

miniata  37 

mitis    32 

*mollis 35 

*Moritziana  31 

multijiora.  33 

rmitahilis   35 

*orbif era 41 

panamensis    39 

paiiiculata 30 

parvula  26 

*Pearcei   36 

pectiiiata    38 


Page 

ped unculata  22 

*pichinchensis 25 

picta 29- 

*pisifera  27 

pleiodon 38 

Pseudo-Diodia  22 

pubescens  21 

punicea 30 

quinquenervia    22 

racemosa    35 

reclinata     40 

recurva  24 

*E,iedelii  36 

Erojasiana  23 

rogea    33" 

Ensbyana 33 

*sabiceoides     30 

*sanctie  martse    41 

*scabeiTima      24 

Schumanniana  29 

Smithii   22 

*Sonderiana     30 

Spragiiei     39 

sfennphylla     29- 

*stipulosa     21 

*sublanata   21 

*tarapotensis  38 

ftenuis 33 

*thysanophora     28 

*Trianae   27 

Tweediana 18 

umbellata  31 

imiflora 39 

*utopia     43 

*verticillata     34 

^^illol<a     21 

zimapanica     21 


*  indicates  new  species,  f  new  names. 
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